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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No.  21. 


IN     SENATE, 


January  20,  1870. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE   EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE   PRISON 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

To  the  Hon.  Allen  C.  Beaoh, 

Zieutenani-Govemor  and  President  of  the  Senate  : 
Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith,  as  by  law  required, 
the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  to  ask  that  yon  will  lay  the  same  before  the  L^islature. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obH  serv*t, 

E.  C.  WINES, 

Corresponding  Sec^y. 
Office  of  the  Association, 

38  Bible  House,  New  York, 

December  81, 1869. 
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OFFIOEES  OF  THE  PRISOK  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEW  YORK.  1870. 


FHB8IDSKT. 

JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE,  18  MadiBon  ftTMine. 

TIGB-PSliSlDBlfTS. 
FRANCIS  UEBBR,  LL.  IX,  «  Bast  84Ui.      Hon.  THBO.  W.  DWIOHT,  LL.  D.,  STLaftigr- 
Hon.  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN,  Albany.  ette  place. 

JOHN  H.  QRISCOM,  M.  D.,  42  East  2»tb.       Hon.  J.  STANTON  OOXJLD,  Hudson. 
Hon.  CHARIjEB  J.  FOLQER,  Genera. 

OOBRXSPOITDINa  8S0BXTABT. 

E.  C.  WINES,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  Office,  88  Bible  HooM. 

BBOOHDIKO  8XCBKTABT. 

OBPHA8  BRAINBRD,  Esq.,  48  Pine  street. 


WH.  a  OILMAN,  46  Fine  street. 


XXBOTmVB 

Hon.  T.  W.  DWIGHT,  Chairman. 
Hon.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Albany. 
GOLDWIN  SMITH.  Ithaca. 
JOHN  H.  ANTHON,  298  Broadway. 
ABRA.HAM  BEAL.  12  Centre. 
WM.  T.  BOOTILWFront. 
STEPHEN  CUTTER,  128  East  12th. 
RICHARD  L.  DUODALE.  2»IBieeoker. 
JOHN  W.  EDMONDS,  25  Nassau. 
WM.  H.  FIELD,  25  Nassau. 
ANDREW  H.  GbEEN,  1  Fifth  arenne. 
RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS,  15  Nassau. 
C.  E.  HACKLEY,  M.  D. 


OOmCITTBK. 

JAMES  C.  HOLDEN. 

QAYLORD  B.  HUBBELL,  45  01101 

JOHN  H.  KEYSER,  154  Ninth. 

R.  R.  McBURNEY,  cor.  8d  Av.  and  28d  St. 

THEO.  W.  MORRIS,  27  Chambers. 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  154  West  llth. 

GEORGE  D.  PHELPS. 

ADAM  T.  SACKETT,  84  Liberty. 

D.  B.  ST.  JOHN  RO(}SA,  M.  D.,  187  Lexing* 

ton  avenue. 
HENRY  S.  TERBELL,  88  Walker. 
SINCLAIR  TOUSEY7i18  Nassau. 
JAMES  H.  TITUS,  84  Liberty. 


JAMES  C.  HOLDEN. 
WILLIAM  T.  BOOTk, 
G.  B.  HUBBELL, 


STANDma  OOMMITTBBS, 

FIITANOX  COXXITTKS. 

WILLIAM  C.  OILMAN, 
SINCLAIR  TOU8EY, 
STEPHEN  CUTTER. 


SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 
ABRAHAM  BEAL, 
C.  £.  HACKLEY, 


OOmClTTBB  ON  DETBlTriONS. 

THEO.  W.  MORRIS, 
SAMUEL  OSGOOD, 
ROBERT  R.  McBURNEY. 


COXXITTXB  ON  DMGHABOBD  OONTIOTS. 
STEPHEN  CUTTER,  GEORGE  D  PHELPS, 

JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  JOHN  H.  KEYSER, 

ABRAHAM  BEAL,  ADAM  T.  SACKETT. 

CEPHAS  BRAINEkD,  ANDREW  H.  GREEIt. 

OOXXITTBB  ON  PBI80N  DISCIPI.INE. 

JOHN  W.  EDMONDS,  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

FRANCIS  LIEBER.  JOHN  STANTON  (iOULD, 

CHARLES  J.  FOLGER  RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS, 

WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN,  G.  B.  HUBBELL, 

JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN,  JAMES  H.  TITUS, 

JOHN  H.  ANTHON,  D.  B.  ST.  JOHN  r60SA, 

WM.  H.  FIELD.  SINCLAIR  TOUSEY. 

49*  The  President  of  the  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Corresponding  Secretary  are  ex  qfflelo  members  of  all  the  Standing  Committees. 

OBNBBAL  AQXNT. 

ABRAHAM  BEAL;  Offloe,  No.  12  Centre  street. 
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LOCAX.  OOMiIITTBB8  OF  OOBBXI8PONDBNOS. 

Ohemang  Go. :  resldenoe,  Elmlra— E.  &  PALUKB,  TRUMAN  FA88STT,  Rev.  ISAAC 
CLARK. 

Clinton  Co. :  residence,  Plattoburgh— M.  K.  PLATT,  L.  8TETBON,  P.  a  PALMER 

Delaware  Co.:  resideaoe,  Delhi— Ker.  F.  A.  M.  BROWN,  CHARLES  MARVINE, 
THOMAS  GREENLEAF,  FERRIS  JACOBS,  M.D. 

Erie  Co.:  residence,  Buffalo— SETH  CLARK,  F.  P.  WOOD,  S.  6,  GUTHRIE,  L.  DAN- 
FORTH,  N.  HALBBRT,  Rev.  JOHN  B.  ROBIE,  JOHN  B.  FOBDICK,  HUGH  WEBSTER, 
EDMUND  BRISTOL. 

Genesee  Co.:  residence  Batevia— Rer.  O.  B..MALLORT. 

Livingston  Co. :  residence,  Geneseo— Rev.  F.  D.  W.  WARD,  D.  D.,  Rev.  GEORGE  P. 
F0L80M,  Rev.  K.  P.  JERVia 

Montgomery  Co. :  residence,  Fonda— Rev.  Mr.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Niagara  Co. :  residence,  Lockport— Rev.  J.  E.  MAXWELL  and  Mrs.  D.  C  MAXWELL. 

Orange  Co.:  residence,  Newboigh— Rev.  Dr.  FORSYTH,  Rev.  Dr.  MANDEVILLE, 
HUGH  S.  BANKS,  O.  R.  WELLING. 

Oneida  Co. :  residence,  Rome— Rev.  SIMON  VI88CHER. 

Oswego  Co.:  residence  Oswego— G.  C.  McWHORTER,  A.  P»  GRANT,  G.  MOLLISON. 

Rensselaer  Co.:  residence,  Troy— Rev.  J.  D.  TUCKER,  AMASA  R.  MOORE,  WM. 
SHAW. 

Saratoga  Co.:  residence,  Ballston-T.  M.  MITCHELL,  J.  W.  HORTON,  Bev.  D.  L. 
TULLY. 

Tioga  Co.:  residence,  Owego— A.  C.  WINTHROP,  E.  W.  WARNER,  J.  W.  LAMO- 
REUX,  JOHN  HOOKER,  T.  F.  MOORE,  G.  B.  GOODRICH. 

Wayne  Co.:  residence,  Lyons— Rev.  L.  HINSDALE  SHERWOOD,  Rev.  RBNSSB* 
LAER  HERRINGTON. 

Westchester  Co.:  residence.  White  Plains— Rev.  THEO.  a  RUMNEY,  Dr.  H.  E. 
SCHMID,  Rev.  GIDEON  DRAPER,  JOS.  BEGGS. 

Wyoming  Co. :  residence,  Warsaw— Rev.  E.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Rev.  J.  V.  STRYKER. 
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ZJFB  PATRONS,  OOBBBSPOMDINa  HONOBART  AND  LIFB 


I.  LiFS  Patvon. 
By  the  contrttntUon  of  $600  of  vm  dnM. 
John  David  Wolfe. 


II.  CoBRBBPOMDiira  Mkkbi 

M.  Charles  H.  Lncaa,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France. 

IIL  Auguste  Frederic  Demets,-  Director  of 
Mettray,  92  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  Paris, 
France. 

Hon.  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.  P.,  Blaokheath 
Park,  Kent,  Eng. 

M.  A«  Come,  DouailNord),  France. 

81r  John  Bowrlng,  Claremont,  Exeter.  Eng. 

Count  W.  Sollohub,  Dlrector-in-Chief  of 
the  House  of  Correction  and  Industry, 
Moscow,  Russia. 

John  O.  Perry,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Lon- 
d<m,  Eng. 

Hon.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Bristol, 
Eng. 

Right  Ron.  Frederic  Hill,  London,  Eng. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.  B.,  ••The  Close/' 
Winchester.  Eng. 

W.  L.  Sargant,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  Prot  Political  Sci- 
ence, Columbia  College  Law  School, 
New  York,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France. 

AlAred  Aspland,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Dokenfleld, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Eng. 

Samuel  O.  Howe,  M.  D..  Principal  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Blind,  Boston.  Mass. 

Dr.  Varranthrap,  Frankfort-on-theoJfaine. 

J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bfary  Carpenter,  Bristol,  Eng. 

Miss  Dorothea  Lb  Dlx,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Z.  R.  Brock  way,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  Springfield,  111. 

Hon.  Andrew  Shuman,  Chicago,  111. 

John  O.  Lytle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  Architect,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Baron  Frans  Von  Holtsendorti;  Prot  Law 
in  the  Royal  University,  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia. 

Mons.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  Counselor 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  No.  7  Rue 
Penthievre,  Paris,  France. 

Signor  Martino  Beltrani  Soalia,  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  Florence,  Italy. 

K  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Hermann  Adami,  LL.  D..  Bremen. 

Alflred  Field,  Pres.  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
Birmingham;  Eng. 

Rev.  Sidney  Turner,  Inspector  of  Refor- 
matories, London,  Eng. 

Miss  Florence  Hill,  Bristol,  Eng. 

Miss  Joanna  Margaret  Hill,  Bristol,  Eng. 

Fr.  Bruun,  Director  of  Prisons,  Denmark. 

Lt.-Col.  Q.  Hutchinson,  C.  8. 1.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  in  the  Punjab,  India. 

A.  M.  Dallas,  M.  D.,  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons  in  the  Punjab,  India. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  South  street, 
London,  Eng. 

Edwin  Hill,  Esq.,  1  St.  Mark's  Square, 
Regenta*  Park,  London,  Eng. 

J.  Ang(us  Croll,  Esq.,  Southwood,  Highgate, 
London,  Eng. 

Futdde  Roepstoy,  Extra  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  Penal  Settlement,  Post 
Blair,  India. 


III.  HoirORABT  MmCBBBg 
1.  By  election, 

Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds New  York. 

Rensselaer  N.  Havens do 

PeterCooper ' do 

2.  By  contritmUon  (^  $100  at  one  tkne. 

George  B.  Archer New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Asplnwall do 

J.J.Astor,Jr do 

Wm.T.Booth do 

JamesBrown do 

H.  K.Bull do 

John  Caswell do 

Samuel  B.  Caldwell do 

Ekiward  Cooper do 

A.  B.  Conger do 

Wm.  B.  Crosby do 

H.  K.  Coming do 

Wm.  £.  Dodge do 

Wm.  Butler  Duncan do 

Winthrqp  S.  Gilman do 

Wm.C.Oilman do 

Horace  Gray do 

Meredith  Howland do 

MarkHoyt do 

M.  K.  Jesup do 

John  Taylor  Johnston do 

James  Lenox do 

Miss  Lenox do 

Miss  Lenox do 

Allan  McLane do 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse do 

George  D.  Morgan do 

Adam  Norrie do 

R.M.  Olyphant do 

DanielParish do 

George  D.  Phelps do 

John  A.  PuUen do 

C.  R.  Robert do 

C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt do 

Theo.  Roosevelt..  do 

Adam  T.  Sackett do 

Joseph  Sampson do 

J.  F.  Sheafe do 

Mrs.  Mary  Sheafe do 

C.  H  Shipman do 

Henry  M.8chieflfel in... do 

R.  L.  Stuart do 

Alexander  Stuart do 

James  Stokes do 

Jonathan  Sturges do 

Mrs.  Catharine  L.  Spencer do 

H.  S.  Terbell do 

Alex.  Van  Rensselaer do 

GeorgeC.Ward do 

Salem  H.  Wales do 

R,  W.Weston do 

Samuel  WiUets do 

Rev.  E.  C.  Wines do 

John  David  Wolfe do 

J.  Walter  Wood do 

William  Wood do 

Joseph  Howland Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Howland ....       do  do 

Rev.  N.  8.  S.  Beman,  D.  D Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  Darling Albany.  N.  Y. 

Thomas  W.  Olcott do 

Erastus  Coming do 

IV.  Life  Members. 

By  eorUrUnUion  qf  $60  at  one  time  (formerly 

#36.) 

John  H.  Abeel  New  York. 

J.W.Alsop do 

John  H.  Anthon do 
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Mp».  John  J.  Astor New  York. 

Wm.  B.  Astor do 

W.  W.  A«tor.... do 

Bamuel  J.  Bcebe do 

AugiiHt  Belmont do 

JamcH  G .  Benne tt do 

Bartholomew  Blanco. do 

Wm.  A.  Booth dO 

J,  Carson  Brevoort do 

IfOuiH  K.  Bridge do 

Sydney  Brooks do 

H.  Broom do 

Stewart  Brown do 

Jamos  M.  Brown do 

Georgo  Bruce do 

Orsanius  Bushnell do 

Mls»  Burr do 

Edmund  Coffin do 

BenJ.  G.  Clarke do 

Wm.  T.  Coleman do 

E.  K.Collins do 

Israel  Corse do 

K.  Cottinet do 

C^rus  Curtiss.....*.. do 

Stephen  Cutter do 

Wm.  F.  Cary do 

Henry  C.  De  Rh am do 

Abrahnm  Denlke do 

Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr do 

Richard  L.  Dugdale do 

Lucy  H .  Eddy El Izabethtown,  N.  J. 

J.W.Edmonds New  York. 

J.  StUes  Ely do 

P.  W.Engs do 

B.H.  Field do 

H.  W,  Field do 

Hamilton  Fish do 

James  Foster,  Jr  do 

James  Freeland do 

Mrs. Elizabeth  Farnsworth.Massachusetto. 
W.  P.  Furniss New  York. 

F.  Garner do 

James  W.  Gerard do 

Arthur  Gllman do 

J.  B.  Graham do 

E.  Boonen  (Graves do 

John  C.  (Jreen do 

Henry  Grlnnell do 

Eliza  P.  Gurney Burllnjrton,  N.  J. 

Osden  Haggertv New  York. 

\^lentineG.  Ifall do 

Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Hall do 

Ij.  p.  Ha wes do 

A.  Heckscher do 

E.  Herrick do 

Si  las  ( ;.  Herring do 

I).  Hoftdiey do 

James  Horn do 

B.  W.Howe do 

Edgar  M.  Howland do 

James  C.  Holflen do 

Thomas  Hunt do 

Goorgt!  F.  Hussey do 

Richard  Irvin do 

JolinJay do 

H.  L.  Janoway do 

E.  H.  Jarn-ay      do 

Solomon  Jenner do 

Ed warci  Jones do 

James  J.  Jones do 

Walter  R.  Jones do 

Alexanders.  Johnson do 

J.F.Joy do 

William  KemUle do 

J.  Kinsman do 


Charles  P.  Kirkland. New  York. 

JohnH.Key8er do 

JoslahLane do 

Mrs.  Langdon do 

Samuel  Leeds do 

JacoblieRoy do 

Jaeob  R.  lie  Roy do 

Batna  L.  Lord do 

N.  Ludlum do 

A.  A.  Low do 

Abtjah  Mann do 

Edward  H.  Miller do 

J.  Matthews do 

.  William T.MoOoun..... do 

C.  A.  Meigs do 

Tbomas  D.  Middleton do 

W.H.H.Moore do 

E.  D.  Morgan do 

H.  T.  Morgan do 

William  F.Mott do 

William  Newell do 

William  Niblo do 

Charles  (yoonor do 

David  Olyphant do 

WUllam  Oothont do 

Thomas  Owen do 

E.  Parraly do 

P.Pell do 

J.Phalon do 

H.  P.  Phlnney do 

Howard  Potter do 

Thomas  Proeaer do 

P.  R.  Pyne do 

Robert  Ray do 

Freeman  Rawdon do 

William  C.  Rhlnelander do 

George  S.  Robblns do 

8kimuel  B.  Ruggles do 

James  L.  Schielrolin do 

Anstin  Sherman do 

B.  B.  Sherman do 

Cornelias  Smith do 

A.  T.  Stewart do 

T.  B.  Stillman do 

Mrs.  Helen  Stuyvesant do 

L.  I.  Snares do 

Otis  D.  Swan do 

Charles  N.  Talbot do 

MosesTaylor do 

J.T.Terry do 

JamesH.Tltus do 

8.  P.  Townsend ...  do 

Sinclair  Tonsey do 

George  T.  Trimble do 

Arch  ibald  S.  Van  Duzer do 

Abraham  Van  Nest do 

James  Van  Nostrand do 

P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer do 

John  Q.  Vose do 

R.H.Vose do 

A.Ward do 

W.Walker do 

Prosper  N.  Wetmore do 

Samuel  Wetmore do 

Ell  White do 

James  R.  Whiting do 

William  E.  Wilmerding do 

B.  R.Wlnthrop do 

E.  J.  Woolsey Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Young New  York. 

H.  Burrell Salisbury,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Clark Waterbury,  Ct. 

Rev.  Mr.  Elliott do 

Rev.  Mr.  Searls Meriden,  Ct. 

ft.  D.Gregory Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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CHARTER  AND  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

PRISON   ASSOCIATION   OF   NEW   YORK. 


ABT  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 

OP  NEW  YORK,  PASSED  MAT  »,  1846,  BY  A  TWO- 

THIRDS  VOTE. 

Ths  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Aesemhlj/y  do  enaot  as  follows  : 

§  X.  AU  such  peivons  as  now  are  or  hereafter  Bball  become  memp 
bers  to  the  said  association  pursuant  to  the  constitntion  thereof  shall 
and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  The 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  by  that  name  have  the  powers 
that,  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to  belong  to  every  corporation ; 
and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation :  Provided,  that  such 
real  estate  shall  never  exceed  the  yearly  yalne  often  thousand  dollars, 
nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  this  corpo- 
ration is  formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed 
and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to  the  eon- 
Btitution  of  the  siud  corporation;  and  the  following  articles  that  now 
form  the  constitution  of  the  association  shall  ccAtinue  to  be  the  fun* 
damental  laws  and  eonstitution  thereof^  subject  to  alterati<»i  in  the 
mode  therein  prescribed. 

Abttvolk  I. 

The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be-^ 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  detained 
for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

3.  The  improyement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  government  of 
prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  States. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  afto  their 
discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

[Senate  No.  10.]  B 
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Abticle  IL 

The  oflSoers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presidents, 
a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer  and 
an  executive  committee.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing 
committees,  viz:  a  finance  committee,  s,  committee  on  detention, 
a  committee  on  prison  discipline,  and  a  committee  on  discharged 
convicts.  The  number  of  the  executive  committee  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  thirty-five,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  officers 
of  the  society,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  shall  be  persons  other 
than  officers. 

Abtiolb  m. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  eao^iffioio  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their  number 
to  be  chairman  thereof. 

Abticle  IV. 
The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and  keep 
Tegular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a  generd 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall 
annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and  such  othet 
matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  association. 

Abtiolb  V. 
The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  president,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents shall  designate. 

Abiiicilb  YI. 
Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  ftmds  of  the  association 
not  less  than  five  dollars  shall,  owing  to  such  contribution,  be  a 
member  thereof.  A  contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  con- 
stitute a  life  patron ;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  con- 
stitute an  honorary  member  of  the  association  fi>r  life ;  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  fifty  doUors  shall  constitute  a  member  of  the  association  for 
life.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  firom  time  to  time 
be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Abholb  VIL 
A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt. 
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AxnoLK  Yni. 
The  offleers  of  the  afisoeiation  shall  be  ohoeen  annuallj  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  perBons  maj  be  elected  honorary 
members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  oaose  of  pri- 
aon  discipline. 

AsnoLE  IX. 
Any  society  living  the  same  objects  in  view  may  become  anxili- 
aiy  to  this  association  by  contributing  to  its  funds  and  cooperating 
with  it. 

Abholb  X. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  likely 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society ;  and  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  association, 
intermediate  the  annuiJ  meetings. 

Abtiolb  XI. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
society,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment 
has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  under  the  constitution 
shall  continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be  duly 
chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  no  manager  of  said  society 
ahall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  8.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
workhouse  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  discretion  to 
receive  and  take  into  the  said  workhouse  all  such  persons  as  shall  be 
taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  in  said 
city,  as  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  the  court  of 
q)ecial  sessions,  or  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  said  county, 
or  any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the  almshouse,  may 
deem  proper  objects ;  and  tiie  said  executive  committee  shall  have 
the  same  powers  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons 
as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the  keepers  of  the  bridewell  or  peni- 
tentiary in  said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may  from  time  to  time  make 
by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  relative  to  the  management  and 
disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  association,  and  the  man- 
agement, government,  instruction,  discipline  and  employment  of  the 
persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the  said  workhouse,  not  contrary 
to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper ;  and  may  appoint  such  officers, 
ag^nta  and  servanta  w  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact  the  busi- 
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nesa  of  the  said  association,  and  may  designate  their  duties.  And 
the  said  ezeoative  committee  shaU  make  an  aannal  rtipcH  to  the 
Jjegislature,  and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  oi  the 
number  of  persons  received  by  them  into  the  said  workhonse,  the  disr 
position  which  shall  be  made  of  them  by  instrnoting  or  employing 
them  therein,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  executiye  com- 
mittee, and  generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit 
the  operations  of  the  said  association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during  the 
minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  workhouse, 
to  Und  out  the  said  persons,  so  being  minoro  as  aforesaid,  as  appren- 
tices or  servants,  witib  their  consent,  during  their  minority,  to  snoh 
persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employe 
xneatA  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  reforma- 
tion and  amendment  and  ftiture  benefit  and  advantage  of  sudi  pers(Hi8. 

§  6.  The  said  executive  committee,  by  such  committees  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty,  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the  State, 
and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition,  and 
all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the  Legislature 
to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.  And,  to  enable  them  to 
execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  hereby  gmnted  and 
imposed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  that,  by  tibbe 
twenty- fourth  section  of  title  first,  diaptw  third,  part  fourth  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes,  are  vested  in  the  inspectors  of  county  prisons ;  and 
the  duties  of  the  keepers  of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine  shall 
be  the  same  in  relation  to  them  as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are  imposed 
on  the  keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereo£ 
Provided^  That  no  audi  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison 
shall  be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the 
chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  snpr^ne  court, 
or  by  a  vice-diancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of  the 
county  in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate,  shall  first 
have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify  the  name  of 
the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons  members  of  the 
said  association  by  whom  the  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

State  of  Nbw  York,      ) 
Ik  Senate,  May,  8M,  1846. ) 
This  bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  fbvor  thereof, 
ResoVoed^  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  of  the  Senate,  A.  GABDINEB,  Prendent. 
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State  of  New  Tore,         ) 
In  AsBEMBLTy  April  34^  1846. ) 

Thif  Inl^  h^^mif  beeo  ^read  tbe  third  tmie^  mpd  two^^trds  of  «p 
tlie  memb^*s  elected  to  the  Assemb^  voting  in  favor  thereof, 
Be$dl/ved^  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  ABsembly,  WM.  O.  ORAIK,  Speaker. 

Approvrf  this  »th  day  of  May,  184«.  SILAS  WRIGHT. 

State  of  New  York,         ) 
Sbdsbiaxt'b  Ofiiob^     ) 

I  lMiy«  eompaved  tlie  preoeding^  witii  aa  oflginal  law  on  fflo  in  this 
office,  and  do  certify  that  die  same  is  a  eorreol  traoseript  therefrom 
Md  of  the  whole  <^said  or^al. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereuDto  affixed  the  seal  of  this  office 
M  the  ^y  of  Albany,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  th^  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thonsand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

AROffD  OAMPMLL, 

Btpu^  Se&reUxry  ^  aua$. 

Bevibed  SzATmns,  P^HIV.^  Okap.  8,  TUU  L 
§84.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  keepsn«feaeh  of  the  siU  prisons 
to  admit  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  Into  ervery  part  of 
•vch  prison ;  to  exhibit  to  them,  on  demand,  all  tke  books,  papers, 
docnments  and  accounts  pertainisg  to  the  piisoa  or  to  the  detentioii 
tof  thep^BOAS  oonfined  thereia,  and  to  render  Aem  every  facility  in 
ilMht  pow«r  to  mable  them  to  dlscdiarge  the  duties  abov<e  described. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  infimnation  to  enable 
them  to  make  such  report  as  is  abotB  required,  the  said  mspeotors 
iihall  have  power  to  «xamine,  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  rttbsr 
of  the  said  inspectors,  any  of  tbe  offioers  of  the  said  prisons,  and  to 
eonverse  with  any  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  die  keepers  thereof,  or  eny  of  them. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

I.  There  flhall  be  &  gtated  meeting  of  the  ezeeutiTe  eommittee  cm 
the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetingB  shall  be 
held  on  the  reqnisiton  of  the  chairman  or  any  three  members  of  the 
executive  eommittee.  The  caU  for  a  special  meeting  shall,  in  all 
cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

XL  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  ooaunittee,  five  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  The  order  of  business  at  every  stated  meeting  shall  be  as 
IcAows: 

1.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  mini^;es  of  the  last  preceding 
meeting. 
3.  Report  of  the  treasmw. 

8.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4t.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary, 
i.  Reports  tnm  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting,  no  other  business  shaU  be  transacted  than 
that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

IV.  The  chairman  shall  iqipoint  all  special  committees ;  and  no 
person  nominated  by  him  shall  be  excused,  unless  upon  reasons  satis- 
fkctory  to  the  meeting. 

Y.  The  chairman  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an 
appeal ;  aikl  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  in  Oushing'i 
.Hanual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

YI.  There  shall  be  four  standing  committees,  namely :  a  commit* 
tee  on  finance,  a  committee  on  detentions,  a  oommitte  on  discharged 
convicts,  and  a  committee  on  prison  discipline. 

YIL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee : 

1.  To  devise  ways  and  means  for  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  association ;  and  they  may  at  their  discre- 
tion, employ  an  agent  to  collect  the  requisite  ftmds. 

9.  To  audit  all  bills  against  the  association ;  and  no  bill  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  unless  approved  by  the  committee  and  counter- 
signed by  the  chairman. 

3.  To  audit  and  report  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts  annually. 

4.  To  invest  and  control  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  association, 
under  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee. 
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Yin.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  committee  on  detentions : 
1.  To  inquire^  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  or  necessary,  into  the 
caoses  of  commitmrat  of  persons  in  the  prisons  or  houses  of  deten- 
tion in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to  adopt  proper 
measures  for  procuring  the  discharge,  or  providing  for  the  defence, 
of  sndi  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

3.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
prisoners  in  all  suitable  and  practicable  ways. 

IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  eonviots : 
1.  To  correq>ond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  relative  to 

the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain,  previous  tO| 
the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  and  ci^abiUties, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  best  arrangements  for  his  future  employ** 
ment. 

3.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners,  and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure  such  employ- 
ment for  prisoners  applying  therefor  as  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  each;  to  hold  correspondence  vrith  employers ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom  places  have 
been  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  encouraged  with  the 
idea  that  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them. 

3.  To  procure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners, 
where  they  vrill  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences — taking 
care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing, 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 

X.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  prison  discipline : 

To  give  attention  to  the  internal  organization  and  management  of 
prisons,  embracing  the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be  exerted 
on  the  prisoners  during  their  confinement.  This  duty  shall  be  com- 
prised under  tiie  following  heads :  health,  reformation,  convict  labor, 
administration  and  internal  police,  comparison  of  different  prison 
systems,  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of  reformation,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  criminal  law  and  penal  justice. 

XI.  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  standing  committees  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

XII.  The  recording  secretary  of  ihe  associaticm  shall  be  the  secre- 
tary of  the  executive  committee ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record  them  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give  due  notice  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  committee. 
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Xm.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  condnct  the  correspon* 
dence  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees  when  required ;  shall  act  as  the  general  financial  agent  of  the 
association ;  and  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  committee, 

XlV.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  association ;  shall  pay  over  the  same  as  directed  by 
the  finance  committee ;  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the  faithfhl 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  that  committee  shall  require. 

XY.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  coromittee,  and 
corresponding  secretary  shall  be  members,  ex-ojicio^  of  all  the  stand- 
ing committees. 

'  XYI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws  except  upon 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
t^ie  executive  committee. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMrTTEE. 


Agreeably  to  a  requisition  of  law,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  submits  its  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Statement  to  the  L^slature  of  the  State. 

• • 

A  QUABTEB  OENTUBT  8  WOBK. 

This  Association  has  now  completed  Hie  twenty-fifth  year  of  its 
existence  and  labors.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  pursued  a 
career  of  quiet  but  effective  beneficence,  and  has  received  the  bene- 
dictions of  thousands  who  were  ready  to  p|rish,  but  who  have  been 
reclaimed,  redeemed  and  restored  to  themselves,  to  society,  and  to 
virtuous  and  useful  industry,  through  its  agency.  It  seems  to  the 
Executive  Committee  every  way  fit  that  we  should,  in  the  present 
report,  retrace  the  history  of  those  years,  and  show,  in  a  summary 
way,  what  our  society  has  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  penal 
institutions,  and  in  the  reformation  and  elevation  of  the  criminsd  and 
degraded  portion  of  humanity.  This  review  will  include  a  history 
of  its  organization,  its  doings,  its  opinions,  its  observations,  its  recom- 
mendations, and  the  results  accomplished,  so  far  as  they  can  be  spread 
out  on  paper. 

OBGANIZATIDK  OF  THE  FBISON  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Prison  Association  owes  its  origin  to  the  board  of  inspectors 
for  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  which,  in  November,  1844,  through 
its  president,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  issued  a  card  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  such  an  organization.  This 
card  was  accompanied  by  a  call  for  a  public  meeting,  signed  by 
many  leading  citizens  of  New  York,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  late  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Theo.  Frelinghuysen^  William 
Kent,  John  Duer,  Ogden  Hofl5nan,  Daniel  Lord,  James  Harper, 
Archbishop  Hughes,  and  the  Eev.  Drs.  James  Milnor,  Jonathan 
Wain  Wright,  and  Orville  Dewey. 

The  meeting  thus  called  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December  6th, 
ensuing,  Vice-Chancellor  McCoun  presiding.  Judge  Edmonds  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution : 
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Iiem)lvedy  That  it  is  expedient  to  form,  in  the  dty  of  New  York, 
a  Prison  AsBociation,  ana  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report 
to  this  meeting  a  form  of  snch  association,  and  a  nomination  of  suit- 
able officers  therefor. 

In  his  address  supporting  the  resolution,  the  judge  presented  a 
mass  of  interesting  and  instructive  &ets  and  statktics,  gathered 
during  his  service  as  State  prison  inspector.  He  showed  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  encountered  by  discharged  convicts  in  their 
^orts  to  obtain  employment;  the  fearful  alternative  too  often  pre- 
sented to  them  by  society,  to  starve  or  steal ;  the  strong  and  well 
nigh  irresistible  temptation  thence  arising,  to  continue  a  career  of 
evil-doing;  the  abundant  streams  of 'crime  continually  issuing  from 
poverty,  ignorance,  sudden  temptation,  parental  neglect,  evil  associ- 
ations, youthful  inexperience,  insanity  and  mental  imbecility ;  the 
hardening  and  degrading  influence  of  severity,  and  the  softening, 
elevating,  reformatory  effect  of  kindness,  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners; the  necessity  and  good  results  of  the  classification  of  con- 
victs ;  the  importance  of  instruction  as  well  in  secular  as  religious 
knowledge ;  the  hopeful  nature  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
new  organization  ;  the  p'acticability  of  the*  repression  of  crime  by 
raising  and  reforming  the  fallen ;  and  the  need  of  a  thorough  reform 
in  the  principles  and  modes  of  prison  discipline.  The  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Channing  seconded  the  resolution,  and  enforced  it  in  a  train  of 
remarks  similar  to  those  of  the  mover,  in  which  he  showed  that  prifr: 
ons  ought  to  be  made  houses  of  reform  rather  than  places  of  torment, 
and  that  society  owes  to  criminals  aid  and  support  in  their  efforts  to 
reform,  since  it  is  itself,  by  its  neglect  and  injustice,  in  part,  at  least, 
responsible  for  their  crimes. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  nominate  officers. 

Theodore  Sedgewick,  Esq.,  then  moved  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously : 

Hescihed,  That  it  is  proper  that  such  society  should  have  in  view 
the  condition  and  interest  of  persons  arrested  for  crime  and  detained 
for  trial,  and  afler  trial  until  their  commitment  to  their  final  place 
of  confinment,  and  particularly  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Prot  J.  L.  Tellkampf,  then  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but 
since  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  Prussia,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Besolvedj  That  the  state  and  condition  of  prison  discipline,  includ- 
ing the  treatment  of  prisoners  during  their  confinement,  the  meliora 
tion  of  their  condition,  the  improvement  of  the  government  of  oui 
prisons,  and  the  substitution,  m  their  management,  of  the  law  of 
Kindness  for  that  of  force,  are  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  philan- 
thropists, and  deserve  the  particular  consideration  of  suoh  a  society. 
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Prof.  Tellkampf  supported  hk  motion  in  a  written  address  of 
much  learning  and  power.  He  discuMed  at  length  the  separate  and 
silent  methods  of  prison  discipline,  more  commonly  known  at  that 
time  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Auburn  sj«tems.  As  between  the  two 
systems,  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  advocated  a  system  made  up  of  the  two — a  sort  of  edeotic  method 
— as,  upon  the  whole,  superior  to  either.  Hd  animadverted  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  Philadelphia  system  to  produce  mental  imbecility  and 
insanity,  and  upon  the  cruelties  practised  under  the  Auburn  system. 
He  was  especially  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  contract  system  of 
prison  labor  as  both  wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  its  influence  on 
the  convicts^  since  it  wholly  overlooks  their  moral  amelioration,  and 
treats  them  simply  as  so  much  machinery  to  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  He  gave  an  interesting  outline  of  a  plan  of 
prison  discipline  presented  by  himself  to  the  Cabinet  of  Prussia  and 
adopted  by  the  government  of  that  country,  under  which  the  houses 
of  detention  were  to  be  constructed  upon  the  separate  plan ;  state 
lunatic  asylums  were  to  be  erected  for  the  treatment  of  insane  con- 
victs; and  the  penitentiaries  were  to  be  organized  in  three  depart- 
ments, forming  three  successive  stages  of  imprisonment, — the  first 
on  the  Philadelphia  system,  and  the  other  two  on  the  Auburn  plan ; 
the  last  stage,  however,  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  properly  prepare 
the  convict  for  his  return  to  society.  The  cells  of  the  convicts 
undergoing  imprisonment  in  the  first  stage  would  be  constructed  ou 
the  separate  plan ;  those  for  the  prisoners  in  the  second  and  third  stages 
to  be  more  spacious  and  airy  than  is  common  in  penitentiaries  on  the 
congregate  system.  Every  prisoner  would  have  it  in  his  power,  by  dili- 
gence and  good  behavior,  to  be  advanced  Irom  the  first  to  the  second  and 
from  the  second  to  the  third  stages.  In  the  last  two  stages  the  con- 
victs would  be  classified  according. to  character  and  conduct,  and 
would  be  continually  advanced  to  higher  degrees  of  liberty  and  privi- 
lege, in  such  a  way  that  imprisonment  would  gradually  and,  as  it 
were,  imperceptibly,  melt  into  freedom.  Thus  the  Bope  of  a  con- 
stantly improved  condition  would  encourage  exertion,  b^et  patience, 
promote  industry,  and  act  both  as  a  stimulus  and  aid  to  moral  amend- 
ment. Punishments  would  be  mainly  m<nral,  consisting  in  degrada- 
tion from  a  higher  to  a  low^  daas  or  department,  and  such  a  charac- 
ter of  flexibility  would  be  impressed  upon  the  discipline  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  avoid  the  gravest  objections  urged  against  both  the 
separate  and  congr^^te  systems,  uniting  the  good  and  eliminating 
the  bad  features  of  each.  We  have  here,  in  outline,  developed,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Prison  Association,  the  germ  of  the  Irish  prison 
system,  which  has  since  become,  so  fiunous,  and  is,  by  oomm<m  con- 
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Bent,  regarded  as  the  best  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.  The  plan 
thus  sketched  has  certainly,  however,  according  to  the  report  of  Baron 
von  Holtzendorff,  made  to  this  Association  and  published  in  our 
twenty-third  annual  report,  never  been  carried  out,  in  detail,  by  the 
Prussian  government. 

Mr.  Isaac  T.  Hopper  submitted  the  following: 

Resoloedy  That  to  sustain  and  encourage  discharged  convicts,  who 
give  evidence  of  repentance  and  reformation,  in  daeir  endeavors  to 
lead  honest  lives,  by  affording  them  employment  and  guarding  them 
against  temptation,  is  demanded  not  only  by  the  interests  of  society, 
but  by  every  dictate  of  humanity. 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  formation  of  such  a  society,  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  a  female  department,  to  be  especially  regardful  of  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  that  sex. 

In  supporting  his  resolutions,  Mr.  Hopper,  who,  as  a  prison  inspector 
in  Philadelphia,  had  had  large  experience  among  convicts,  related 
several  highly  interesting  cases  of  reformation,  the  effect  of  kind 
words  wisely  spoken  and  kind  acts  judiciously  done.  He  said  that 
he  had  personally  aided  as  many  as  fifty  young  culprits  to  regain 
tlieir  character  and  standing,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  state  that  only  two  of*  them  had  turned  out  badly.  He 
added,  that  he  could  not  help  mentioning  a  matter  that  had  given 
him  much  pain.  He  often  saw  in  the  papers  accounts  of  young 
people  committed  to  prison  for  trifling  offences,  mere  peccadilloes. 
By  such  committal  their  characters  were 'blasted,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  became  reckless  and  desperate.  If  those  who  prose- 
cuted on  such  trivial  occasion  would,  instead,  make  use  of  friendly 
reproof  counsel  and  encouragement,  he  felt  confident  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  delinquents  might  be  saved  to  become  useful  and 
honored  members  of  society. 

After  the  passage  of  Mr.  Hopper's  resolution,  "  The  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  "  was  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  the  election  for  oflSjcers  of  a  president,  four  vice-presidents, 
a  treasurer  and  a  corresponding  secretary,  together  with  an  executive 
committee.  The -executive  committee,  of  which  the  officers  were 
constituted  ex  officio  members,  was  subdivided  into  four  standing 
committees :  a  committee  «a  finance,  a  committee  on  detentions,  a 
committee  on  disdliarged  eonvicts,  and  a  committee  on  prison  dis- 
cipline. 

Objects  op  the  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  and 
more  ftilly  set  forth  in  an  appeal  to  the  public  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, are  three :  I.  A  humane  attention  to  persons  arrested  and 
held  for  examination  or  trial,  including  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
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Btanoee  of  their  arrest  and  the  crimes  charged  against  them ;  secnr- 
ing  to  the  destitute  ahd  friendless  a  fall  and  impartial  trial;  and 
protection  from  the  depredations  of  nnprinoipled  and  nnfaithfhl  per- 
sons, with  whom  they  might  come  in  contact ;  particularly,  a  class 
of  professional  sharpers,  called  in  common  parlance  shysters.  U, 
Encouragement  and  aid  to  discharged  convicts  in  their  efforts  to 
reform  and  earn  an  honest  living.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  procur- 
ing situations  for  them,  by  providing  tools  to  enable  them  to  com- 
mence a  little  business  for  themselves,  and  by  keeping  up  a  friendly 
oversight  and  correspondence  after  they  have  been  thus  provided 
for.  The  great  aim  is,  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  *'  cease  to 
do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well."  It  is  intended  —  so  the  executive 
committee  stated  in  their  first  appeal  to  the  public  for  contribu- 
tions, and  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  —  that  a  strict  scrutiny 
shall  be  had  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  while  in  prison, 
and  as  to  those  who  afford  no  hopes  of  reformation,  to  report  their 
names  to  the  police,  so  that  they  may  be  closely  watched,  and  thus 
be  prevented  from  continuing  their  depredations  upon  the  commu- 
nity. III.  To  study  the  question  of  prison  discipline,  generally, 
including  the  government  and  conduct  of  State,  county  and  city 
prisons;  to  obtain  statistics  of  crime;  to  gather  and  disseminate 
general  information  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline ;  to  evolve 
tibe  true  principles  of  the  science ;  to  impress  a  more  reformatory 
character  on  our  penitentiary*  system ;  and  to  correct  and  invigorate 
public  opiniou  as  regards  this  whole  question  of  crime  and  its  treat- 
ment. This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, since  it  aims  at  the  reformation  of  prisons  themselves.  It  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  builds  from  the  foundation,  and  purifies 
the  stream  in  the  fountain.  It  is  the  salt  of  Elisha,  that  sweetens 
the  head-waters,  so  that  all  bitterness,  all  noxious  qualities,  are 
removed  from  the  issues. 

FIRST  TEAb's  WOBK. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  the  evening  of  December  6,  1846. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest.  The  Boston  Prison  IMsci- 
pline  Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society  were  present 
by  their  delegates,  who  presented  interesting  and  valuable  com- 
munications in  behalf  of  the  organizations  which  they  repre- 
sented. Addresses  were  made  by  several  gentlemen,  particularly 
one  of  great  eloquence  and  vigor  by  the  Hon.  John  Duer,  in 
which  he  depicted,  in  vivid  colors,  the  abuses  prevalent  in  our 
prisons,  especially  in  our  city  prisons,  and  pressed  upon  the  con- 
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flci^ice  of  every  man  Mid  everj  woman  in  tbe  oommnnity^  1^  dtftgr 
of  aiding  in  some  way,  either  by  personal  effort  or  the  oontribntioh 
of  money,  or  both,  in  the  removal  of  those  abases,  and  the  reform  of 
the  prisons.  Warming  in  his  snbject,  and  rising  to  a  rare  strain  of 
pathos  and  power,  he  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  our  chief  city  prison : 
^'The  Tombs!  an  awfnl  name ;  but  how  appropriate !  how  doscrif^ 
tive  1  how  significant !  The  Tombs !  where  living  men  are  buried, 
and  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  living  are  chained  to  tlio  dying 
and  the  dead,  until  the  whole  become  one  mass  of  moral  putrcfae- 
tion.  The  Tombs  I  whence  those  who  were  buried  issue  fortli  again, 
speaking  and  moving  as  men,  and  bearing  the  form  of  huinaiiity ; 
but  with  death  —  death  spiritual  and  final  —  stamjxKl  on  tlioir 
visages  and  reigning  in  their  souls.  These  are  strong  words,  sir; 
but  they  are  not  stronger  than  tlie  oocasion  demands ;  not  stronger 
than  the  truth  requires ;  not  stronger,  nor  half  so  strong  as  tlio 
claims  of  that  duty  which  our  knowledge  of  the  truth  imposes." 

The  report  of  the  first  year's  labors  shows  tiiat  the  society  liad 
entered  intelligently,  industriously,  and  suoeessiiilly  upon  its  work. 
Mr.  Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  appointed  agent  of  the  society,  with  the 
special  design  of  acting  as  an  aid  to  the  detention  and  discharged 
convict  committees.  A  female  department  was  oi^nized ;  a  home 
for  the  reception  of  discharged  female  prisoners  was  established ;  a|)d 
a  matron  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it.  After  several  yeara  of 
associated  labor,  this  department  became  a  separate  organization, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Women's  Prison  Association  and  Homo." 
Both  before  and  since  tlie  separation,  the  ladies  composing  tliis  asso- 
ciation have  worked  bravely  and  effectively,  under  the  animating 
power  of  faitli  and  love,  in  a  field  of  diristian  effort  hard  and  un- 
promising in  itself,  which  has  yet,  under  tlieir  earnest  and  kindly 
culture,  been  made  to  yield  much  precious  fruit  The  whole  num- 
ber received  into  the  home  has  exceeded  8,000,  and  the  average 
daily  number  has  been  about  thirty.  One-sixth  of 'those  received 
have  been  found  incorrigible,  and  have  cither  left  without  ixjrmis- 
sion,  or  been  discharged  as  unworthy.  Of  the  remaining  five-sixths, 
tlie  great  majority  have  been  placed  in  situations  at  service,  concern- 
ing the  greater  part  of  whom  satisfactory  assurances  of  th^r  reform- 
ation  have  been  received.  Tlie  expense  of  each  inmate,  including  rent 
and  salaries,  has  been  less  than  $100  per  annum,  one-fourth  of  which 
has  been* defrayed  on  an  average  by  her  own  earnings.  In  a  late 
report,  the  managers  thus  speak  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  their 
work: 

"  Ours  is  no  reftige  for  the  idle ;  Aose  Tdio  are  found  to  be  inoop- 
rigibly  so  are  sent  away.    Ours  is  no  boqntal  for  the  sick ;  those 
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iHio  «re  inonrably  00  ar«  trantfeircd  to  and  eared  tor  in  oiher  imti- 
tatiom.  Oani  is  no  shelter  for  the  ricions ;  to  them  the  air  of  indiu- 
try  and  propriety  of  thought  and  action^  which  pervades  all  our 
chamberg,  becomes  most  repnlsire,  and  either  causes  their  speedy 
▼olontary  flight,  or  so  brings  to  light  their  evil  propensities  that  they 
are  soon  sent  away.  Onrs  is  no  almshouse  tor  the  mere  physically 
infirm ;  for  them  other  re&ge  is  found.  Onrs  is,  emphatically,  a 
Home  for  fallen  woman,  when  the  spirit  of  remorse  has  been  awak* 
ened  within  her,  and  ret>entance  begins  to  make  its  redeeming  voice 
heard ;  when  the  green  spot,  which  the  Alitighty  Father  has  planted 
in  evory  haman  heart,  however  degraded  may  have  been  its  past, 
shows  signs  of  a  coming  spring ;  and  when,  to  the  torn  and  contrite 
spirit  encouragement  and  hope  may  profitably  be  spoken." 

We  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  resume  our  history, 
being  still  on  the  iirst  year  <^  the  society's  labors.  The 
members  of  the  detrition  committee,  though  pressed  by 
the  claims  of  private  business,  were  zealous  and  active  in  th^ 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Their  visits  to 
the  detention  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  sufficiently 
frequent  to  give  them  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  condition 
and  working.*  They  speak  of  them  as  a  disgrace  to  the  public 
authorities ;  as  inflicting  a  grievous  wrong  on  the  community;  as  ill- 
constructed,  ill-arranged,  void  of  all  proper  system,  costly  in  their 
maintenance,  and  baneful  in  their  moral  influence.  They  congratu- 
late themselves,  however,  on  having  accomplished  some  good  results 
in  this  field,  particularly  in  the  attention  given  to  eighty  boys  who 
had  been  arrested  for  a  violation  of  law,  forty-eight  of  whom  had 
been  returned  to  their  friends,  and,  as  was  hoped,  saved  from  a  career 
of  crime  and  restored  to  the  path  of  rectitude. 

The  discharged  .convict  committee  also  labored  assiduously, 
and  with^  an  encouraging  success.  The  great  object  here^  was  to 
prevent  released  prisoners  from  relapsing  into  crime,  by  securing 
them  from  the  temptations  of  want,  and  affording  them  the  means 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  Two  hundred  and  twenty*- 
Bine  dischaif^  prisoners  were  aided  by  furnishing  them, 
to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  with  board,  clothing,  tools,  etc,  etc. 
Eighty-three  were  provided  with  situations,  concerning  seventy  of 
whom  the  association  had  received  reports  from  their  employers  of 
their  continued  good  character;  a  proportion,  the  committee  say, 
Iwyond  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  showing  that  much 
good  may  be  done  even  to  the  fallen,  without  any  great  expenditure 
ot  time  or  money.  The  committee  insist  that  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
aappose  that  all  convicted  criminals  are  hopelessly  depraved.    This 
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iB  SO  far  from  being  the  ease  that  the  greater  part  may,  they  bdiefe, 
by  encouragement  and  judicions  aid,  be  won  back  to  the  ways  of 
▼irtae,  while  the  very  same  persons  would,  in  all  probability,  by 
hardness  and  rigor,be  again  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  crime. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  department  of  prison  discip- 
line were  particularly  enjoined  to  visit  and  inspect  the  various  penal 
institutions  of  the  State.  That  they  might  be  able  to  discharge  this 
duty  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  under  instruction  from  the  execu- 
tive committee  they  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of 
incorporation,  with  power  to  examine  both  State  and  county  prisons. 
The  Assembly  passed  the  necessary  bill ;  but  the  Senate  refused  its 
assent,  and  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  Nevertheless,  the  com-^ 
mittee,  by  courtesy,  inspected  not  only  the  prisons  of  New  Toric 
and  Brooklyn,  but  also  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing  and  some  six 
or  eight  county  jails.  They  found  defects  of  a  grave  and  glaring 
character — filth,  vermin,  idleness,  ill-ventilation,  frequent  change 
of  officers,  etc.,  etc. ;  together  with  a  huddling  together,  in  the  same 
apartment,  of  prisoners  of  all  grades  and  ages,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, of  both  sexes.  They  found  the  promiscuous  association  of  the 
prisons  to  be  for  evil  and  evil  only.  They  found  the  prisoners, 
including  the  man  of  gray  hairs  and  the  mere  child,  the  murderer 
and  the  vagrant,  the  expert  and  the  novice  in  crime,  all  herded 
together,  and  subjected  to  influences  the  most  corrupting  and  ruin- 
ous. The  Association,  in  this  its  first  annual  report,  took  ground 
distinctly  in  favor  of  solitary  confinement  in  all  detention  prisons 
and  county  jails.  They  avowed  the  opinioti  that,  whatever  argu- 
ments might  be  used  against  the  separate  system  for  more  protracted 
imprisonments,  that  system  is  obviously  and  decidedly  preferable  for 
short  ones. 

In  regard  to  the  two  leading  systems  of  pri^on  discipline  —  the 
separate  and  the  congregate  —  the  Association  declared  itself  not 
pledged  to  either,  but  disposed  rather  to  favor  a  plan  combined  of 
both.  It  believed  that  thus  a  system  might  be  devised,  which  would 
avoid  the  evils  and  secure  the  advantages  of  each.  It  still  adheres 
to  the  same  belief,  and  is  happy  to  know  that  this  principle  is  embo- 
died and  made  fundamental  in  the  Irish  prison  system,  where  it  is 
rapidly  uniting  the  sufirages  of  the  enlightened  and  the  humane 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  congregate  system  had  been  too 
generally  administered  with  harshness  and  rigor,  and  this  evil  had 
been  considered  inseparable  from  the  system.  It  was  this  considerar 
tion  mainly  that  created  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  the  congr^ate 
system  in  the  several  commissions  fix)m  European  states,  sent  out  by 
their  respective  governments  to  inspect  the  prisons  of  the  United  States* 
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The  Prison  Assooiation,  in  their  first  annual  report,  took  ground  against 
the  idea  that  the  severity  complained  of  was  necessarily  inherent 
in  the  congregate  system,  but  maintained  that  it  was  due  to  the 
want  of  fitness  and  adequate  qualification  in  the  persons  selected  to 
administer  it.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  tlie  Association  referred 
to  the  Boston  House  of  Correction,  in  which,  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  though  more  than  seven  thousand  criminals  had  been 
received,  not  a  blow  had  been  struck,  and  yet  the  best  of  discipline 
had  been  maintained.  It  also  referred  to  efforts,  then  recently  and 
successfully  made,  to  introduce  a  milder  system  of  government  into 
the  prison  at  Sing  Sing.  Even  in  the  male  prison,  where  the  re- 
•  form  had  been  by  slow  and  timid  steps,  the  number  of  lashes  per 
m^nth  had  been  reduced  firom  three  thousand  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty;  and  the  prison  was  nevertheless  better  governed  than 
'it  had  been  before.  But  in  the  female  prison,  where  the  change  was 
made  with  bolder  and  more  rapid  strides,  the  greatest  success  was 
attained,  and  the  highest  encouragement  afforded;  for  whereas 
previously  the  number  of  offences  against  prison  rules  had  been 
at  the  rate  of  ^ur  hundred  and  fifty  per  annum,  now  the  offences 
were  reduced  to  forty ;  and  yet  the  discipline  was  superior  to  what 
it  had  been  previously.  Where  all  had  been  disorder  and  turbu- 
lence before,  all  was  order  and  quietness  now.  These  results  were 
secured  by  laying  aside  the  harsher  features  of  the  congregate 
system,  and  replacing  them  by  the  milder  discipline  of  the  ■ 
separate  system. 

Such  was  the  work  done,  such  the  i^ults  achieved,  and. such  the 
convictions  attained,  during  the  first  year  of  the  society's  existence. 

Second  Teab's  Wobk» 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  Association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  December,  1846,  and  was  no  less  interesting 
than  the  first.  Representatives  were  present  fi*om  the  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  prison  societies,  and  letters  were  read  from  distin- 
guished gentlemen  b9th  of  our  own  country  and  Europe.  Some 
of  these  communications  present  thoughts  and  suggestions  so 
important,  and  withal  so  timely  just  now,  that  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  offer  a  few  brief  extracts.  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia,  said :  ^^  You 
have  again  rescued  your  State  from  the  unfeeling  and  harsh  dis- 
cipline of  Oaptain  Lynds,  whose  effects  in  Sing  Sing  and  in 
Auburn,  in  former  times,  I  was  able  to  investigate  myself,  on 
my  visit  to  your  country.  The  same  yoke  was  at  that  time 
imposed  by  Mr.  Wiltse,  and  I  am  happy  that  you  have  so  fully 
succeeded  in  introducing  quite  a  difiSarent  state  of  things,  though  the 
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immense  Bize  of  both  jour  State  prisons  will  always  remain  an  ia- 
snrmonntable  barrier  to  a  permanent  improrement  and  to  a  reform- 
ing administration.  I  shonld  think  that  separate  prisons  ought  neyer 
to  have  more  than  800  prisoners,  and  penitentiaries  on  the  silent 
system  perhaps  a  little  more.  This,  I  think,  is  the  reason  whj 
Wethersfield  has  been  well  oondneted,  nearly  without  corporal 
punishment."  The  suggestion  here  regarding  the  size  of  prisons  is 
one  of  vital  importance,  and  well  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  those  who  make  our  laws. 

The  following  eloquent  passage  occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Seward  :  "  You  ask  me,  gentlemen,  to  cheer  and  encourage 
you.  Such  encouragement  can  be  derived  only  from  the  in- 
flexible purpose  of  doing  good  amid  much  unavoidable  nus- 
apprehension  and  reproach.  For  there  is  nothing  immediately 
attractive  to  society  in  sympathy  for  offenders  who  have  en- 
dangered its  safety  and  disturbed  its  peace.  Humanity  to  con* 
victs  is  eminently  conservative  in  its  operation.  But  no  man 
can  invoke  humanity  for  the  convict  without  being  susp^ted 
of  a  bad  ambition ;  and  no  man  can  alleviate  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal  without  drawing  upon  himself  the  anger  of  those  who 
derive  personal  satisfaction  from  the  inflictions  of  social  justice. 
Our  holy  religion  makes  no  distinction  among  the  prisoners  whom 
it  enjoins  us  to  visit.  Your  experience  has  taught  you  that  such 
ministrations  bless  those  who  render  even  more  than  those  who 
receive  them,  and  you  are  sure  of  ultimate  vindication.  An  Ogle- 
thorpe, a  Howard  and  a  Clarkson  have  gained  immortal  names  on 
earth  by  labors  similar  to  yours ;  and  Christianity  is  a  fraud,  if  th6 
charity  which  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things,  and  ^thal  vaunteth  not  itself,  cannot  open  the  gate  of 
heaven."  • 

But  by  far  the  most  important  extract  we  oflfer  is  from  the  letter  of 
Dr.  8.  6.  Howe,  of  Boston,  as  follows:  "The  object  of  your  Asso- 
ciation is  a  high  and  noble  one ;  I  know  of  none  more  so.  While 
others  are  hurrying  on  the  vanguard  in  the  great  march  of  humanity, 
or  toiling  to  keep  the  main  body  in  continued  progress,  you  are  busy 
in  the  rear  ranks,  helping  the  feeble,  comibrting  the  helpless,  and 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  have  been  neglected  or  trodden 
down  in  the  unequal  pressures  of  society.  May  your  success  be  equal 
to  your  merits,  and  your  reward  be  found  in  the  number  of  those  who, 
through  your  means,  shall  be  lifted  from  the  hell  of  sensualism  to  tiie 
heaven  of  moral  purity.  If  I  read  the  signs  of  tiie  times  aright,  a 
better  day  is  dawning  upon  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-men, 
who  have  hitherto  furnished  the  material  •f  the  jail,  the  penitentiary 
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and  tSie  gsIlowB.  Thej  bave  alwajs  had  the  sympathy  aod  the  aid 
of  good  men ;  but  this  has  not  been  enough  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  their  treatment,  whidi  will  soon  be  effected  by  an  enlightened 
lelf-interest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This  sdf-intereet  will  soon  be 
made  acttre  by  the  knowledge  that  the  suffering  classes — the  wretch* 
edly  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  criminal — will  make  every  other 
elass  in  the  community  suffer  with  them.  What  Ood  hath  joined 
tc^ether,  man  cumot  put  asunder.  All  attempts  to  do  this,  to  isolate 
the  degraded  classes,  to.  save  society  i^^m  the  contamination  of  their 
▼ices,  must  be  ineffectual.  No  laws  of  moral  quarantine  can  shut  out 
vice,  and  penal  colonies  even  cannot  put  it  beyond  the  pale  of  human*- 
ity.  Wlien  attention  is  once  called  to  criminals  and  dieir  treatment,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have  been  nearly  as  much  sinned  against  as 
sinning ;  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  inheritors  of  a  physical 
oi^nization,  which  makes  them  the  slaves  of  rampant  animal 
appetites ;  that  they  haye  but  little  intellectual  light,  and  lees  moral 
training ;  that  they  cannot  help  violating  the  lovirer  laws  of  m<»rHlity 
— tiiose  which  guard  property;  and  that  they  are  then  severely 
punished  by  that  very  society  in  which  the  higW  laws  of  morality 
are  almost  universally  violated  with  impunity.  But  you  are  not  to 
undertake  the  reform  of  criminal  l^islation ;  much  lees,  of  those 
wider  institutions  which  underlie  the  vices  and  crimes  of  society. 
Your  work  is  with  the  discipline  of  prisons  and  its  improvement 
The  doctrine  of  purely  retributive  justice  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  with  it  will  pass  away,  I  hope,  every  kind  of  punishment  that 
has  not  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  in  view.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  this  will  be,  I  am  sure,  the  decrease  of  the  length  •f  sen« 
tencee,  and  the  adoption  of  some  means  by  which  the  duration  and 
severity  of  the  imprisonment  may,  in  all  cases,  be  modified  by  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  prisoner.  What  we  want  now— ^ 
what  no  system  that  I  know  of  offers — is  the  means  for  training 
the  prisoner's  moral  sentiments  and  his  powers  of  self-government 
by  ad^al  exercise.  We  may  remove  all  temptation,  and  prevent 
him  from  ^Lcrcising  his  evil  {oopensities ;  we  may  even,  by  sedu- 
«ion  and  low  diet,  subdae  the  cravings  of  the  passions,  and  put 
them  to  sleep,  like  wild  beasts  in  their  lair ;  but  unless  we  im- 
plant new  and  higher  sentiments  and  give  to  them  steroigth  by 
exercise,  those  passions  will  become  rampant  again  as  soon  as  the 
prisoner  goes  out  again  into  the  world,  and  will  make  him  their  victim 
mote  speedily  than  before.  If  we  keep  a  man  from  crime  fdr  twenty 
years  by  depriving  him  of  the  freedom  of  action.  Mid  if  he  resolve 
evory  day  in  the  whole  time  to  \^  virtuous,  we  have  no  assuranoe 
that  he  will  not  fall  before  the  first  temptation.    It  will  be  diffiouU 
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to  contrive  any  Bystem  by  which  any  considerable  amount  of  self* 
government  can  be  left  to  prisoners,  without  running  the  risk  of 
their  escape.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so ;  and  I  believe  that  there  are  many  who  might  be  so' trained 
as  to  be  left  upon  their  jpore^  during  the  last  periods  of  their  impris- 
onment, with  safety,  and  with  great  advantage  to  themselves."  \\ 

These  are  profound  reflections,  and  show  in  the  writer  a  deptli. 
and  keenness  of  insight  denied  to  the  most  of  his  cptemporarie^. 
When  these  sentences  were  penned,  the  brilliant  experiment  of 
Hachonochie  in  Norfolk  Island  had  been  completed,  and  that,  no 
less  brilliant,  of  Montesinos  in  Spain  was  approaching  its  conclusion. 
It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Howe  had  no  knowledge  of  those  gentlemen  or 
the  remarkable  results  accomplished  by  them  in  prison  discipline. 
Yet  in  his  paper  are  embodied  the  great  principles  on  which  their 
experiments  rested.  Ten  years  later  there  was  founded  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Crofton,  on  these  same  principles,  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Irish  prison  ^stem,  of  which  the  paper  of  Br.  Howe  seems 
almost  a  prophecy.  In  the  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk  the  prisoners 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  on  iheir  parole  ;  yet  in  fifteen  years 
not  a  half  dozen  attempts  to  escape  have  been  made. 

The  report  of  the  second  year's  labors  of  the  Association  is  a 
document  of  much  interest,  showing  that  it  had  been  no  less  indus- 
trious than  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  prosecution  of  its  appropri- 
ate objects,  and  that  the  success  attained  was  no  less  conspicuous 
and  cheering.  The  institutions  examined  were  the  three  State 
prisons,  the  penitentiaries  on  Blackwell's  Island  and  at  Albany,  the 
city  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  ten  county  jails. 

In  regard  to  the  common  jails,  the  report  declared  that,  for  dil 
purposes  other  than  security,  the  system  was  a  failure ;  that  saf(^ 
keeping  was,  in  almost  all  of  them,  the  sole  end  in  view;  that 
reformation  was  lost  sight  of;  that  moral  corruption  was  the  grand 
result  attained;  that,  to  a  great  extent,  they  were  feeders  to  our 
penitentiaries  and  State  prisons ;  and  that,  in  short,  so  injurious  was 
the  then  existing  system  of  imprisonment,  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  interests  of  society  would  not  be  better  served  by  its  abandon- 
ment than  by  its  continuance.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  our 
jails  could  never  be  what  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  pubKc  weal 
demanded,  until  they  afforded  opportunities  for  reflection,  instruction, 
the  inculcation  of  religious  principles,  and  the  formation  of  indus- 
trious habits.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  system  which  would 
secure  these  conditions  was  stated  to  lie  in  the  small  number  of  pris- 
oners in  most  of  our  jails.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  important 
auggestion  was  made  that  the  State  be  divided  into  a  proper  number 
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of  penal  difitricts,  each  embracing  several  conntios,  and  each  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  prison  oonstmcted  on  the  most  improved  plan,  in  which 
should  be  effectively  applied  all  the  best  agencies  for  reformation, 
classification,  productive  labor,  sanitary  appliances,  and  adequate 
instruction  —  industrial,  secular,  moral  and  religious. 

The  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  penitentiary  on  BlackwelFs 
island  revealed  abuses  and  evils  in  the  organization  and  manage* ' 
ment  of  that  Institution  of  a  flagrant  character.  Among  these 
were:  A  total  want  of  ventilation;  an  extreme  filthiness  and 
slovenliness  in  the  dress  and  persons  of  the  prisoners ;  the  pack- 
ing of  two  hundred  women  into  a  workshop  whose  dimensions 
were  100  feet  by  76  feet,  with  only  the  occasional  presence  of  a 
matron,  where  ribald  jests,  obscene  talk,  and  horrid'  oaths  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  whole  forming  a  seething  mass  of 
corrupt  and  corrupting  humanity;  a  female  hospital,  with  an 
average  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  nearly 
all  prostitutes,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  great  venereal  hospital 
of  the  city,  where  these  wretched  outcasts  were  cured  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  which  was  thus  made  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous tax  for  the  support  of  licentiousness;  the  small  number  of 
prisoners  required  to  work,  the  unproductiveness  of  their  labor,  and 
the  loose  business  management  of  the  prison,  not  a  solitary  article 
manufactured  by  the  prisoners  having  beeq  accounted  for ;  an  utter 
want  of  fitness  for  their  duties  of  many  of  the  oflScials,  as  shown  in 
their  intemperance,  vulgarity,  profeneness,  violence  and  cruelty ;  the 
introduction  of  political  tests  into  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
consequent  subjection  of  the  administration  and  discipline  of  the 
prison  to  the  control  of  party  politics ;  the  fiooding  of  the  island  at 
all  times  with  a  promiscuous  company,  through  a  system  of  indis- 
criminate permits  to  visit  it,  issued  by  various  grades  of  city  officials, 
whereby  discipline  was  materially  interfered  with,  and  what  was 
designed  to  be  simply  a  penal  institution  was  perverted  to  purposes  of 
the  grossest  licentiousness ;  the  supervision,  in  part,  of  the  female  pris- 
oners by  male  keepers,  one  of  whom  had  the  entire  charge  of  his  gang, 
day  and  night,  to  the  number  of  sixty ;  and,  finally,  the  Want  of  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  secular,  moral,  religious  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion of  the  prison  population.  These  and  Other  abuses  and  deficiencies 
were  set  forth  and  animadverted  upon  with  a  just  severity  by  the 
committee  who  conducted  the  investigation  and  prepared  the  report. 

But  the  most  comprehensive,  thorough  and  satisfactory  examina- 
tions, made  during  the  year  under  review,  were  those  of  the  three 
State  prisons.  The  reign  of  cruelty  had,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
in  great  measure  passed  away.    At  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  where 
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three  years  previously  nearly  one  hundred  stripes  a  day  had  been 
given,  and  the  whipping  post  was  never  dry,  we^s,  and  even  montha, 
now  elapsed  without  a  blow  being  struck.  The  inflioting  of  corporal 
punishment  had  become  infrequent,  and  he  was  considered  the  best 
officer  who  permitted  the  longest  time  to  pass  without  a  resort  to  it. 
The  committees  which  conducted  these  investigations  complained  that 
less  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  yearly  outlay  upon  the  {pri- 
sons was  directed  to  the  moral  and  re%iou8  impiovement  of  the 
prisons.  They  censured,  in  strong  terms,  the  plan  of  farming  out 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  t— that  is,  the  contract  system — showing 
that  it  interfered  materially  with  the  discipline  of  the  prisons  and 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  had  in  it  much  that  tended  to 
restore  and  perpetuate  the  former  iron  rule. 

A  large  number  of  pei*sons  in  the  detention  prisons  were  relieved 
according  to  their  several  necessities.  Of  the  discharged  c(mvicts> 
606  received  attention,  of  whom  206  were  provided  with  permanent 
employment.  Concerning  far  the  greater  part  of  these,  encouraging 
accounts  were  received  from  their  employers. 

The  application  to  the  L^islature  for  a  charter,  whose  fiulure  was 
reported  the  preceding  year,  met  with  a  better  fate  on  its  renewal 
this  year.  A  charter  was  granted,  imposing  grave  duties  and  con£v- 
ring  large  powers.  Among  the  duties  imposed  was  that  of  ^^  visiting, 
inq>ecting  and  examining  all  the  prisons  in  the  State,  and  reporting 
annually  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition,  and  all  such 
other  things  concerning  them  as  may  enable  the  Legislature  to  per- 
fect their  government  and  discipline."  Amcmg  the  powers  conferred 
were  those  of  ^^establishing  a  workhouse  in  the  county  of  New 
York,"  and  of  ^^  examining  on  oath  any  of  the  officers  of  the  pris- 
ons, and  to  converse  with  any  of  the  prisoners  therein,  without  the 
presence  of  the  keepers  or  any  of  them."  To  enable  tiiem  to  carry 
into  effect  the  first  nanied  of  tiiiese  powers,  the  Association  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  common  council,  praying  for  a  grant  of  money  to 
that  end.  This  application  was  renewed  annually  for  several  years, 
but  without  effect.  No  appropriation  was  ever  made  to  the  Associ- 
ation for  this  object.  Nevertheless,  in  the  year  1849,  and  no  doubt 
as  the  result  of  the  society's  efforts,  a  workhouse  was  established  on 
Blackwell's  Island.  This  greatly  desired  object  was  accomplished 
by  the  tact  and  skill  of  Judge  Edmonds,  a  member  of  Hie  executive 
committee,  but  then  acting  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  civil  magis- 
trate. 

1847  AND  1848. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Association,  covering  the  transac- 
tions of  the  years  1847  and  1848,  shows  a  prosecution  of  its  work 
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aqiudly  rigoroug  and  snooeMfol  as  before.  Although  obetrneiioM 
were  mterposed  in  reference  to  Sing  Sing  which  prevented  any 
examination  of  that  inatitntion,  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons  were 
carefhlly  inspected.  A  great  advance  was  reported  in  the  humane 
character  of  the  discipline.  The  <^c«rs,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
found  to  be  intelligent,  kind  and  capable ;  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  were  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  convicts.  The  nmnber  of 
offices  against  discipline,  and  the  amount  and  severity  of  punish- 
xnents  had  very  sensibly  diminished.  Bat  one  instance  of  barbarity 
was  discovered  at  Auburn,  showing  a  state  of  things  in  strong  con- 
trast with  that  of  former  years.  Though  no  examinaticm  was  per- 
mitted at  Sing  Sing,  it  was  yet  otherwise  ascertained  that,  since  the 
organization  of  the  Prison  Association,  the  number  of  monthly  viola- 
tions of  prison  rules  had  diminished  from  116  to  66,  and  the  number 
of  lashes  given  per  month  from  1,121  to  38 ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  average  prices  of  convict  labor  per  day  had  increased  from  31 
cents  to  45  cents ;  showing,  very  clearly,  that  kindness,  by  promoting 
a  cheerful  and  contented  spirit  in  the  convicts,  had,  in  equal  ratio, 
augmented  their  productive  industry. 

The  favorable  influence  of  the  Prison  Association  on  the  feelings, 
hopes,  aims  and  purposes  of  the  convicts  in  our  State  prisons,  had 
been,  according  to  this  report,  decided  and  conspicuous.  It  had 
shown  them,  that,  though  they  were  fallen  and  debased,  there  were 
still  those  in  the  community  who  cared  for  them,  sympathized  with 
them,  and  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  efforts  to 
reform.  This  conviction  carried  with  it  at  once  a  soothing  and 
quickening  influence  upo^  convicts,  tranquilizing  their  minds  and 
stirring  them  up  to  resolutions  and  efforts  looking  to  a  reformation 
of  life.  A  no  less  beneficial  effect  bad  been  produced  upon  prison 
officers  by  the  agency  of  the  Assodatiou.  They  had  been  incited  to 
greater  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  to  a 
more  humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners  under  their  charge. 

A  service  of  great  importance  and  value  was,  in  1847,  rendered  to 
the  community  by  the  Prison  Association.  During  the  previous  year 
a  new  Constitution  had  been  put  in  operation  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  As  our  prison  system  had  been  thereby  materially  changed, 
it  became  necessary  to  adapt  the  statute  law  to  the  requirements 
of  the  new  organic  law.  The  Association  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
propose  such  alterations  in  the  law  relating  to  this  subject  as  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  interest  of  the  State  demanded.  A 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  consisting  of  John  Duer,  John 
W.  Edmonds,  Benjamin  F,  fiutler,  Bensselaer  N.  Havens  and  others, 
to  consider  and  report  what  changes  might  be  advantageously  Intro* 
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dnced.  The  committee  found  the  Btatates  relating  to  this  snbject 
scattered  over  a  legislation  of  bo  many  years  that  it  was  difficult,  in 
many  instances,  to  discover  what  the  law  really  was.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  believed  by  the  committee  that  they  could 
render  a  more  important  service  to  the  State,  as  well  as  more  fully 
effect  ^heir  own  object  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  human^ 
ity,  by  collecting,  arranging  and  consolidating  into  one  act  the  then 
existing  laws,  introducing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  such  new 
enactments  as  they  might  judge  necessary.  This  was  truly  a  Her- 
culean task ;  but  under  the  double  prompting  of  patriotism  and  phil- 
antrophy,  the  committee  undertook  and  accomplished  the  labor. 
The  Legislature  enacted  into  a  law  the  bill  so  iramed;  and  thus 
did  the  Prison  Association  bring  the  State  under  an  obligation  of 
gratitude  for  essential  aid  rendered  in  the  important  work  of  im- 
proving its  criminal  jurisprudence. 

It  would  extend  beyond  due  limits  the  present  historical  survey  to 
pursue  the  chronological  method  throughout  the  whole  twenty-five 
years  of  the  society's  work,  besides  involving  not  a  little  repetition 
in  the  narrative.  We  therefore  propose,  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  onr  design,  to  group  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  and  to  offer  a 
summary  of  the  results  attained  in  each  department  of  labor  thus 
passed  in  review. 

Detained  Prisoners. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Association  seeks  to  impart  need- 
ful counsels  and  aid  to  prisoners  under  detention.  Cases  are  daily 
occurring  in  which  direction  And  assistance  are  imperatively  required, 
and  where  the  lack  of  such  friendly  offices  would  result  in  much 
wrong  and  suffering  to  the  persons  arrested  and  to  others  dependent 
upon  them.  There  are  frequent  instances  of  commitments  on  insuf- 
ficient grounds,  as  the  numerous  discharges  without  trial  and  the 
numerous  failm*es  to  convict  on  trial  attest.  Innocerft  persons, 
through  malicious  or  mistaken  testimony,  are  often  committed 
for  trial,  and  sometimes,  on  trial,  are  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced. Not  a  few  complaints  are  preferred  from  passion,  or 
prejudice,  or  under  the  promptings  of  revenge,  or  which 
are  of  too  trivial  a  character  to  be  entertained.  Foreigners,  ignorant 
of  our  language  and  laws,  and  without  money  or  friends,  are  not 
unfrequeutly  found  in  our  houses  of  detention  in  a  state  bordering 
on  despair.  Children  detected  in  petty  pilfering  —  often  their  first 
offence — are  thrown  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  city's  felons, 
and  subjected  for  weeks  or  even  months  to  all  its  poisonous  and  pol- 
luting influences.  Numbers  of  the  arrested  are  the  mere  victims  of 
circumstance  or  malice.    They  are  found  in  evil  company,  it  may 
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be  tmintentionally  and  bj  accident ;  or  thej  are  marked  for  sacrifice 
bj  Bome  jealous  or  vmdictiye  foe.  The  innocent  are  sometimed  in 
danger  of  being  condemned  through  inadvertence,  or  from  mistaken 
testimony,  or  for  want  of  the  aid  of  honest  lawjers ;  and  eren  the 
guilty  are  made  to  suffer  panishments  which  might  be  properly  miti- 
gated, if  the  ciroomstanoes  in  eztennation  were  reliably  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  conrt;  bnt  this  information,  essential,  it  may  be,  to 
a  righteous  judgment,  owing  to  the  ignorance,  the  fears,  the  confu- 
sion, or  the  friendless  situation  of  the  accused,  cannot  be  furnished 
without  timely  aid  yolunteered  upon  the  spot.  Oases  of  the  kind 
just  enumerated  afford  abundant  occasion  for  the  humane,  discrim- 
inating and  laborious  diligence  of  the  Association.  Without  its 
intelligent  and  kindly  interposition,  mistakes  and  abuses  would  mul- 
tiply ;  and  while  the  objects  of  them  would  be  compelled  to  suffer 
without  alleviation,  the  community  itself  would  also  be  made  to  suf- 
fer from  a  corresponding  increase  of  crime,  consequent  upon  the 
education  in  villainy,  afforded,  and  indeed  almost  necessitated,  to 
numerous  novices,  by  the  associations  of  the  prison  house. 

We  would,  however,  pause,  for  a  moment,  at  this  point,  to  guard 
against  a  misapprehension  and  misinterpretation  of  our  sympathy 
and  care  f(»*  persons  under  arrest.  While  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  circumstances  of  detained  prisoners,  witii  a  view  to  their  protec- 
tion against  the  arts  of  malicious  prosecutors  and  dishonest  lawyers, 
to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  while  in  confinement,  to  their  dis- 
charge when  improperly  arrested,  and  to  the  procurement  for  them 
of  a  ifdr  trial  by  calling  to  their  aid  competent  and  upright  officers, 
the  Association  has  ever  been  very  far  from  any  desire  or  endeavor 
to  transform  the  criminal  into  an  injured  innocent,  or  to  palliate  his 
crime  with  the  gloss  of  a  morbid  sentimentalism.  We  would  not 
abate  —  we  have  never  sought  to  abate — one  tittle  of  the  loathing 
which  is  felt  for  crime,  nor  would  we  shield  the  criminal  from  the 
just  punishment  of  his  unlawful  deeds.  It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of 
this  Association,  while  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  innocent,  the 
unfortunate,  the  erring,  the  penitent  and  the  reformed,  to  do  nothing 
to  impede  the  course  of  justice  or  to  obstruct  a  righteous  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  sought  —  and  those  who 
know  us  best  will  most  readily  attest  our  sincerity  in  this  statement  — 
to  facilitate  and  promote  such  administration. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  in  this  department  of  our  work  for 
the  quarter  century  just  completed : 

93,560  poor  and  friendless  persons  visited  in  the  detention  prisons 
of  Kew  York  and  Brooklyn,  all  of  whom  were  counseled  and  assisted 
as  their  several  cases  seemed  to  require. 

rSenate  No.  21.]  3 
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26^90  complaints  oarefolly  examined. 

6,148  complaintB  withdrawn  at  our  instance,  as  being  of  a  triyial 
character,  or  foonded  on  mistake,  prejudice  or  passion. 

7,922  persons  dischai^ed  by  the  courts  on  our  recomm^idation,  who 
were  either  young  in  years,  or  innocent  of  the  offences  chaiged,  ot 
offenders  under  mitigating  circumstances,  or  manifestly  penitent 
and  resolved  to  ^^  sin  no  more."  Giying>a  total  of  133,922  cases  in 
which  relief  of  some  kind  has  been  offered  in  the  detention  depart- 
ment of  our  work* 

We  deem  it  proper,  and  indeed  requisite,  to  offer  a  few  cases  aa 
specimens  of  the  nature  and  results  of  our  labors  in  this  department;. 

A  youth  in  a  hardware  house  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  pur- 
loining penknives.  He  stole  some  thirty  dollars'  worth,  just  enough 
to  send  him  to  State  prison.  The  senior  partner  was  determined 
that  he  should  be  punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law.  The  junior 
partner  remonstrated,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  first  offence,  and 
that  by  a  more  lenient  course  he  might  be  saved.  At  first,  the 
senior  partner  peremptorily  rejected  the  su^estion,  but  at  length 
yielded  so  far  as  to  agree  to  call  on  the  Prison  Association  for  advice. 
The  young  man  was  seen  by  our  agent,  and  the  firm  advised  to  give 
him  another  trial.  They  assented,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  young  man  ever  afterward  conducted  with  entire  hon- 
esty, and  now  holds  a  responsible  position  in  one  of  the  first  houses 
of  Kew  York,  and  is  trusted  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

A  robbery  had  been  committed.  An  iudustrious  mechanic  by  the 
name  of  Patrick,  who  had  been  in  State  prison,  was  arrested  on  sas- 
picion ;  not  that  there  was  an  item  of  proof  against  hin^,  but  solely 
because  he  was  an  old  jail-bird,  and  the  robbery  had  been  perpe- 
trated in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  The  agent  of  the  Association 
knew  him,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  reformed  man. 
He  said  to  him:  "You  were  not  concerned  in  this  robbery,  were 
you  I "  He  replied :  "  No,  indeed,  I  was  not.  Qod  is  my  witness 
that  I  want  to  lead  an  honest  life.  But  what  good  will  that  do  me  ! 
Everybody  will  say,  *  he  has  been  in  State  prison,'  and  that  is 
enough."  The  agent  did  not  ask  him  twice,  for  he  felt  assured  that 
the  poor  man  had  spoken  the  truth.  When  he  was  called  up  for 
examination,  the  agent  appeared  before  the  magistrate  and  said :  "  I 
am  ready  to  affirm  that  I  believe  this  man  is  innocent.  It  will  be  a 
serious  injury  to  him  to  be  taken  from  his  business,  until  such  time 
as  this  can  be  proved.  I  will  be  security  for  his  appearance  when 
called,  and  I  know  very  well  that  he  will  not  thiuk  of  giving  me 
the  slip."  The  gratitude  of  the  poor  fellow  was  overwhelming.  He 
sobbed  until  his  strong  frame  diook.    The  real  culprits  were  soon 
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after  disooyered*  Patrioky  till  the  day  of  hie  death,  continued  to 
lead  a  yirtuons  and  naeftil  life. 

A  woman  was  chai^f^  with  burglary,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
In  the  absence  of  the  &mily  she  had  entered  a  house,  ^thered  up  a 
lai^  bundle  of  clothing,  and  removed  it  to  a  house  in  WiUiameburgh, 
where  it  was  found  by  a  police  officer.  On  her  arrest  she  represented 
that  this  was  her  first  offence,  and  begged  to  be  forgiven.  Our 
agent  had  grave  doubts  of  the  truth  of  her  statement.  On  making 
inquiry  into  her  character,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed.  Having 
learned  that  a  discharge  was  expected,  he  waited  on  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  communicated  the  result  of  his  inquiry.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  woman,  instead  of  getting  off  on  the  false 
pretence  that  it  was  her  first  offence,  was  sentenced  for  six  months 
to  the  penitentiary. 

A  porter  was  indicted  for  grand  larceny,  stealing  $8,000  from  his 
employers.  The  firm  not  wishing  him  punished  with  severity,  on 
the  advice  of  his  counsel,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  an  attempt  at  grand 
larceny.  The  recorder  requested  our  agent  to  investigate  the  case, 
and  ascertain  why  the  firm  wished  to  show  him  so  much  mercy. 
After  diligent  inquiry  the  agent  felt  compelled  to  report  that  nothing 
of  an  extenuating  character  appeared  in  tiie  case,  and  that  the  accused 
richly  deserved  a  severe  sentence.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Sing 
Sing. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  English  woman,  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  grand  larceny.  She  had  a  trunk  containing  $32  in  money, 
two  gold  watches,  and  much  valuable  clothing.  Her  lawyer — one 
of  the  class  known  as  shysters — had  procured  from  the  girl  an  assign- 
ment of  this  property,  and  an  order  on  the  property  clerk  for  its  delivery 
to  him.  Indeed,  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  money  and  the 
watches,  and  only  awaited  the  sentence  of  the  girl,  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  petit  larceny,  to  secure  possession  of  the  trunk  and  clothing. 
Oar  agent  insisted  on  a  return  of  the  watches,  and  warned  him  that 
the  trunk  would  be  taken  at  his  peril,  telling  him  plainly  that  if  he 
went  on  in  this  way,  he  apprehended  that  he  would  ere  long  find  his 
way  to  Sing  Sing.  A  few  days  afterward  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  counsel,  accompanied  by  the  watches^  and  an  order  on  the  prop* 
erty  clerk  for  the  trunk  and  clothes. 

A  German  woman,  under  false  representations  by  the  proprietor, 
had  been  brought  one  evening,  as  cook,  to  a  low  restaurant  in  West 
Broadway.  Kot  liking  the  looks  of  the  place,  she  refused  to  remain, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  immediately,  but  they  would  not  let 
her  go.  Early  the  next  morning  she  left  the  place,  and  later  in  the 
day  called  for  her  trunks.    They  were  refused,  tUl  a  daim  of  twelve 
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ibillingpt  for  lodging  abould  have  been  paid.  She  declined  to  meet 
this  iniqoitons  demand,  and  applied  to  the  Prieon  ABSocUtion.  Oar 
agent  addretaed  a  line  to  the  keeper  of  the  restaurant,  demanding  the 
woman's  trunks.  They  were  refused.  He  then  applied  to  the  mayor, 
through  whoso  aid  they  were  recovered,  without  the  payment  of  a  dime. 

A  child  nine  years  old  had  been  charged  with  petit  larceny,  and 
on  that  charge  committed  by  the  court  of  special  sessions  to  the 
house  of  refuge.  The  parents  were  distracted,  knowing  the  diild  to 
be  innocent.  They  applied  to  the  Association.  Our  agent  care* 
fully  collected  and  arranged  all  the  &cts  in  the  case,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  court  The  court  was  convinced  that  it  had  acted  on 
mistaken  information,  and  the  result  was  a  prompt  restoration  of 
the  little  creature  to  the  weeping  father  and  mother.  Boundless 
gratitude  was  expressed  for  our  timely  and  suecessfiil  interposition. 

The  foregoing  cases  are  but  specimens  of  the  thousands  of  similar 
ones  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Association  has  been  given,  more 
or  less  of  which  form  a  part  of  our  daily  experience.  They  reveal 
several  phases  of  this  department  of  our  labors,  exhibiting  the  Asso* 
ciation  as  a  shield  to  the  innocent ;  an  effective  agency  for  reclaiming 
those  just  entering  on  a  career  of  crime;  a  friend  and  helper  of  chil- 
dren, when  falsely  accused ;  a  protection  to  the  friendless  and  the 
feeble  against  the  dishonest  arts  of  professional  and  other  sharpers ; 
a  sharp  detector  of  old  offenders ;  and  a  fearless  agent  in  preventing 
their  escape,  through  whatever  false  pretences,  from  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  trauBgressions. 

DlSOHABOED  CONVIOTS. 

The  Association,  as  before  stated,  seeks  to  encourage  and  assist 
discharged  convicts  in  their  ^orts  to  lead  an  upright  life  and 
earn  an  honest  living.  To  this  object  our  effbrts  are  constantly 
and  earnestly  directed.  Christianity  makes  no  distinction  in 
regard  to  the  prisoners  whom  it  enjoins  upon  us  to  visit,  to  care 
for,  and  to  relieve.  It  is  this  pre-eminently  humane  and  unsel- 
fish principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  oar  society,  and 
to  which  it  seeks  to  give  that  broad  and  effective  application,  which 
was  manifestly  intended  by  Him  who  announced  it  as  the  law  of 
His  kingdom.  Pitiable  had  been  the  condition  and  dismal  the 
prospect  of  the  dischaiged  convict,  compelled  often  to  experience 
the  blighting  influence  of  despair.  But  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the 
criminal  with  .the  formation  of  this  society.  It  gave  to  convicts 
new  hope  and  new  incentives  to  virtue.  They  felt  that  they  were  no 
longer  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  but  cared  for  as  rational  beings.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  many  have  resolved  so  to  conduct  them- 
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•elveB  while  in  pmon  as  to  merit  asmtanoe  when  they  come  out 
And  bravely  has  that  resolution  been  kept  in  nnmerouB  instances. 
The  Association  can  point  to  nombers  of  its  beneficiaries  who  are 
doing  well,  and  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  employers  and 
the  respect  of  the  community.  When  we  consider  what  was  the 
condition  of  these  erring  ones  when  tiiey  first  claimed  our  assist- 
ance— broken  in  health,  prostrated  in  mind,  without  friends,  with- 
out solace,  without  hope  even  —  and  now  see  them  industrious, 
respected  and  happy,  it  is  a  source  of  unalloyed  gratification,  and 
affords  the  strongest  incentire  to  perseverance  in  our  labors.  These 
erring  ones  are  memb«!B  of  the  human  fiemiily  as  well  as  we,  possess- 
iug  human  sympathies  and  affections,  as  well  as  human  passions  and 
vices.  They  are  our  brethren ;  children  of  the  same  Father ;  heirs 
of  the  same  immortality ;  candidates  for  the  same  heavenly  inherit^ 
ance  ;  and  —  which  is  an  infinitely  higher  consideration  —  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  is  equally  willing  to  save  them,  as  he  is 
the  more  favored  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

The  statistics  for  twenty-five  years  in  this  department  are  as  fol- 
lows :  18,307  discharged  prisoners  aided  with  board,  clothing,  tools, 
railroad  tid^ets  or  money ;  4,189  persons  of  the  same  class  provided 
with  permanent  situations ;  making  a  total  of  32,446  persons  aided 
in  this  branch  of  our  work ;  or  a  grand  total  in  the  two  departments 
of  the  detained  and  the  discharged,  <^  156,368  cases,  in  which  relief 
of  some  kind — moral,  material,  or  both — has  been  extended  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  justly  or  unjustly,  on  a 
charge  of  crime.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection, 
that  besides  the  relief  given  to  the  accused  and  convicted,  aid,  more 
or  less  extensive,  has  been  afforded  to  thousands  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  prisoners.  Particularly,  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  executive  committee  to  place  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  general  agent  for  the  relief 
of  such  families,  to  be  distributed  on  New  Year's  day.  The  charac* 
ter  of  this  work  will  be  best  shown  by  a  single  sentence  from  one  of 
the  agent's  reports.  He  says :  ^^  What  a  delightfiil  employment  I 
found  it  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  the  very  poor,  the 
worthy  poor,  the  Lord's  poor ;  to  minister  to  their  pressing  wants ; 
to  feed  the  hungry ;  to  clothe  the  naked ;  to  redeem  bedding  and 
warm  clothing  in  midwinter  from  the  clutdies  of  the  pawn^ 
brokers ;  to  pay  the  rent  of  those  in  danger  of  being  put  out  of 
doors ;  and  to  enable  the  needy  to  procure  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life." 

Having  illustrated,  by  the  narration  of  a  few  cases,  the  nature  and 
utility  of  our  work  in  the  detention  department,  we  think  it  not 
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unsuitable  to  introduce  some  illuBtratiotiB  of  a  similar  kind  in  that 
of  released  prisoners. 

A  young  man  had  been  imprisoned  at  Sing  Sing  for  an  offence 
committed  in  a  moment  of  sudden  temptation.    He  had  previously 
sustained  a  fair  reputation,  and  was  therefore  not  a  criminal  in  the 
sense  of  being  addicted  to  crime  as  a  business.    After  his  discharge 
he  came  to  New  York,  and  sought  for  work.    Said  he :  **  I  have 
looked  about  for  employment,  but  every  door  is  closed  against  me. 
The  moment  I  am  known  as  a  discharged  convict,  I  am  shut  out  of 
employment,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  out  of  the  pale  of  human  sym- 
pathy.   I  am  ready  to  work ;  there  is  no  kind  of  employment  I 
would  reftise ;  but  the  world  appears  in  arms  against  me.     O  God  I 
what  shall  I  do  f    If  Heaven  had  not  passed  sentence  against  self- 
murder,  I  would  commit  suicide ;  but  this  I  dare  not  do.    Christ 
has  forgiven  me,  if  man  has  not,  and  I  must  not  offend  him.    But 
oh  I  1  shall  die ;  and  if  I  do,  it  will  be  the  death  of  a  man  who  has 
starved  in  a  land  of  plenty.    But  when  I  die,  it  shall  be  the  death 
of  an  honest  man."    The  anguish  of  this  man,  under  his  failure  to 
get  work,  was  intense.    He  was  aided  to  start  a  little  business  for 
himself,  in  the  management  of  which  he  was  industrious  and  exem- 
plary in  all  respects.    He  became  a  member  and  class-leader  in  the 
Methodist  church ;  lived  a  consistent  life ;  was  prospered  in  busi- 
ness ;  purchased  a  home  for  his  family ;  laid  up  a  moderate  compe- 
tence ;  and  died  respected,  honored  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
A  poor,  crushed,  desolate  man  called  at  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  stated  that  he  had  been  confined  in  State  prison  for  five 
yeara.     He  had  looked  diligently  for  work,  but,  being  a  "State 
prison  bird,"  could  find  none.    He  said  he  was  willing  to  do  any 
thing,  and  go  anywhere  to  do  it.    He  said  imploringly :  "  Please 
give  me  employment,  and  I  solemnly  promise  to  disgrace  neither 
myself  nor  the  Association."    A  delicate  hint  was  given  him  that 
his  clothes  were  not  quite  suitable,  and  a  looking-glass  was  placed 
in  his  hand.    He  stood  aghast,  almost  petrified,  and  wept  profusely. 
To  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  these  painful  emotions,  he  replied  : 
"  I  have  not  seen  myself  in  a  looking-glass  for  the  last  five  years. 
I  remember  well  what  I  was  then  ;  but,  oh  1  what  am  I  now  ?    A 
discharged  convict,  and  every  body  knows  me  to  be  such."    His 
appearance  was  indeed  sadly  against  him.    But  words  of  enoourage- 
ment  were  spoken  to  him ;  he  was  taken  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  he  had  a  good  wash ;  a  decent  shirt  and  suit  of  clothes  were 
put  on  him,  and  a  black  sick  handkerchief  was  tied  about  his  neck. 
This  kindness  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  wept  convulsively.    After 
a  half  hour  of  fiiendly  talk,  hope  beamed  in  his  eye,  and  he  £n'vently 
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thanked  Gk>d  that  the  Prison  AsBOoiation  had  proved  to  him  an  ark 
of  safety.  Remtmerative  work  was  obtained  for  him.  Some  months 
afterward,  he  called  at  the  office,  so  improyed  in  his  appearance  that 
he  was  not  at  first  recognized.  Among  other  grateful  reminiscences, 
he  said :  ^^  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  that  handkerchief  was 
tied  aroond  my  neck ;  nor  shall  I  ever  steal  again,  for  I  always 
carry  that  handkerchief  with  me.''  Nor  has  he.  On  the  contrary, 
he  became  a  deacon  in  a  church,  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school, 
exemplary  in  all  his  deportment,  and  active  in  every  good  work. 

Another  case,  that  of  a  middle  aged  woman,  who  had  been  often 
committed  to  prison.  On  one  occasion,  when  our  agent  visited  the 
penitentiary,  she  begged  him  to  intercede  for  her  that  she  might  go 
out.  ^^  I  am  afraid  you  would  come  back  again  soon,"  he  said. 
"  Very  likely ;  I  expect  to  be  brought  back  soon."  "  Then  where 
will  be  the  use  of  letting  you  out  i"  "  I  should  like  to  go  out ;  it 
would  seem  good  to  be  free  a  little  while,  in  the  open  air  and  the 
sunshine."  "  But  if  you  enjoy  liberty  so  much,  why  do  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  brought  back  again  I"  "  How  can  I  help  it  I  When 
I  go  out  of  prison,  nobody  will  employ  me.  No  respectable  people 
will  let  me  come  into  their  houses.  I  must  go  to  such  friends  as  I 
have.  If  they  steal  or  commit  other  offences,  I  shall  be  taken  up 
with  them.  Whether  I  am  guilty  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence ; 
nobody  will  believe  me  innocent.  They  will  all  say,  *  she  is  an  old 
convict — send  her  back  to  prison — ^that  is  the  best  place  for  her.^  O, 
yes,  I  expect  to  come  back  soon.  There  is  no  use  in  my  trying  to  do 
better."  The  agent's  feelings  were  touched  to  hear  her  speak  thus, 
and  he  said :  ^^  Mary,  if  I  could  obtain  steady  employment  for  you, 
where  you  would  be  treated  kindly  and  be  paid  for  your  services, 
would  you  really  try  to  behave  well  f '  Her  countenance  brightened 
and  she  eagerly  replied :  "  Indeed  I  would."  He  procured  her 
release,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  her  a  place  as  head  nurse  in  a 
hospital  for  the  poor.  She  remained  many  years  in  that  position, 
discharging  its  duties  with  such  fidelity  and  acceptance  as  to  gain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  her.  Nor  did  she  ever  after- 
wards return  to  crime. 

Whole  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  record  of  cases  just  like 
these.  Of  the  four  thousand  and  upwards  of  released  prisoners — 
men  and  women — for  whom  permanent  places  have  been  procured 
by  the  Association,  not  five  per  cent,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained,  have  fidlen  back  into  criminal  practices ; 
while,  certainly,  more  than  ninety  per  cent  have  been  quietly  reab- 
sorbed into  virtuous  society,  have  become  good  citizens,  and  have 
pursued  and  are  pursuing  a  career  of  useful  industry  as  farmers, 
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medumioB,  laborers,  clerks,  merohaDts,  and  a  kfw  even  as  members 
of  the  learned  professions. 

YisiTATiov  or  Ffiisom. 

By  its  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  made  the  dnty  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation to  ^*  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  of  the  State, 
and  annually  to  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition.^ 
There  are  in  onr  State  four  State  prisons — three  male  and  one 
female;  six  penitentiaries  (so  called) — belonging  to  and  managed 
by  the  counties  in  which  they  are  severally  situated,  but  most  of 
them  receiving  prisoners  from  the  counties  adjacent,  and  one  (that 
at  Albany)  constituting  in  effect  a  United  States  prison ;  sixty-eight 
county  jails ;  and  some  twenty  or  more  station  houses ;  about  one 
hundred  in  all.  These  have  all  been  again  and  again  visited ;  their 
condition  and  management  thoroughly  explored;  and  the  facts 
elicted  spread  out  in  the  fullest  detail  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
people.  Probably  not  less  than  six  hundred  inspections  have  been 
made  of  the  penal  institutions  of  our  own  State,  and  at  least  a  hun- 
dred of  those  of  other  States ;  and  the  reports  in  which  the  results 
of  these  numerous  examinations  have  been  embodied  cover  5,349 
printed  pages. 

The  degree  to  which  political  influence  pervades  and  controls  all 
classes  of  our  penal  institutions,  makes  the  administration  of  them 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  renders  anything  like  steady  progress 
impossible.  There  are  no  settled  principles  of  prison  management| 
but  the  character  of  the  di86ipline  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
head  for  the  time  being,  and  unfortunately,  "  the  time  being ''  is,  for 
the  most  part,  exceedingly  short,  the  successive  administrations  of 
our  State  prisons  not  much  exceeding,  on  the  average,  two  years. 
Kor  is  it  merely  the  heads  of  the  prisons  that  are  changed,  but  ordi- 
narily the  entire  staffs,  within  these  brief  periods.  This  fact  will 
account  for  the  alternations  of  praise  and  blame  meted  out  in  our 
reports  to  the  discipline  maintained  in  the  prisons  at  different  times, 
since  it  fluctuates  with  the  fluctuations  of  administration.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  management  of  the  prisons  —  financial,  indus- 
trial and  moral  —  appears  of  late  years  to  have  been  rapidly  deteri- 
orating, and  abuses  and  corruption  to  have  multiplied  to  an  alarming 
degree,  so  deeply  has  the  canker  of  change  and  consequent  incom- 
petency worked  itself  into  the  system.  "We  propose  to  review  and 
exhibit,  at  some  length,  the  observations  made,  the  facts  elicited,  and 
the  conclusions  reached,  in  the  various  and  seardiing  examinations 
instituted  by  this  Association,  within  the  past  few  years. 
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A  Central  Authobity. 

New  York— And  the  same  is  tnie  of  all  the  other  States  «- has  no 
supreme  central  anthoritf ,  clothed  with  a  general  power  of  contro^ 
and  direction  over  the  entire  penal  and  correctional  system  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  conyiction  of  this  association,  deeply  felt  and  often 
expressed,  as  the  result  of  its  long  and  wide  study  of  our  prisons,  that 
in  any  comprehensive  reorganization  of  our  prison  system,  the  crea> 
tion  of  such  central  authority  will  be  found  absolutely  essential.  At 
present  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  government — a  responsi* 
ble  head — ^is  wanting  in  relation  to  our  prisons ;  scores  of  separate 
boards,  and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  individuals,  including 
county  boards  of  superviscnrs,  having  a  voice  in  their  management. 
This  one  fact  is  an  ample  explanation  of  the  slow  progress  made  in 
the  general  improvement  of  our  prison  system.  The  select  commit- 
tee (tf  1860,  on  prison  discipline,  in  the  British  Parliament,  took 
no  wiser  action  than  that  of  adopting  a  resolution,  that  ^^it 
is  desirable  that  the  Legislature  should  intrust  increased  power 
to  scmie  central  authority,"  the  design  of  such  centralized  power 
being  to  secure  uniformity  in  prison  construction  and  management. 
Without  some  such  supreme  authority,  ready  at  all  times  for  deliber- 
ation  and  action,  there  can  be  no  homogeneous  system  of  adminis- 
tration, no  well  directed  experiments,  no  careful  deductions,  no  estab- 
lished principles  of  prison  discipline,  nor  any  skillfblly  devised  plans ' 
for  carrying  such  principles  into  effect.  But  if  the  construction  and 
management  of  all  our  prisons  were  intrusted  to  a  central  board  or 
bureau,  improvements  of  every  kind  could  be  readily  introduced, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  safest  manner,  by  first  trying  the  plan  proposed 
on  a  small  scale  and  under  the  best  ciroamstances  for  insuring  trust- 
worthy results,  and  then,  if  successful,  gradually,  under  the  guidance 
of  experience,  extending  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  material 
to  remark,  though  the  observation  would  naturally  occur  to  reflect- 
ing minds,  that  a  supreme  authority,  like  that  proposed,  would  be 
quite  compatible  with  local  boards  acting  under  its  direction.  But 
with  or  without  local  boards,  a  general  board,  properly  constituted, 
could  find  little  diflSculty  in  the  efficient  superintendence  of  the 
whole  system.  We  ardently  hope  yet  to  see  all  the  departments  of 
our  preventive,  correctional  and  punitive  institutions — the  indus- 
trial school,  the  juvenile  reformattny,  the  jail  for  the  adult,  the  local 
penitentiary,  and  the  State  prison — moulded  into  one  harmonious 
whole;  its  parts  mutually  answering  to  and  supporting  each  other; 
and  the  whole  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same 
results,  and  placed  under  the  same  control,  yet  without  the  loss  of 
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the  adyantageB  of  yolontary  aid  and  effort,  whererer  they  may  be 
attainable. 

If  it  were  i^ecesgary  to  fortify  our  position  by  anthority,  such  sup- 
port  is  at  hand  in  the  pabliehed  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  experienoed  of  our  prison  offioers  —  Mr.  Haynes,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Prentice,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bice,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Cordier,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri.  These  gentlemen  have  ex- 
pressed themselvee  as  decidedly  fetvorable  to  the  creation  of  central 
prison  boards  in  our  States,  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  many  and 
important  reforms  in  prison  discipline. 

But  experience  is  the  best  and  most  fruitful  teacher ;  and  this  we 
have  on  our  northern  border.  What  the  prison  system  of  the  new 
Canadian  Dominion  is,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  under  the  late  provin- 
cial government,  a  central  prison  board  was  created  in  1859.  Within 
the  eight  years  of  its  existence,  reforms  of  great  breadth  and  impor- 
tance were  inaugurated.  Many  new  jails  were  erected,  and  many 
others  materially  improved,  on  plans  approved  by  the  board ;  a  uni- 
form dietary  was  established,  whereby  the  annual  cost  of  rations  was 
brought  down  from  $89.25  to  $32.85  ji>er  capita;  carefully  prepared 
registers  were  introduced  into  the  jails,  by  means  of  which  criminal 
statistics  of  great  value  were  annually  collected  and  published ;  and 
central  prisons,  intermediate  between  the  provincial  penitentiary  and 
the  common  jails,  in  which  a  reformatory  discipline  could  be  intro- 
duced, either  had  been,  or  were  about  to  be  established,  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  province.  !N'ot  a  tithe  of  these  valuable  and 
gratifying  results  could  have  been  secured,  otherwise  than  through 
the  existence  and  agency  of  this  central  board. 

OuB  CouNTT  Jails. 
A  popular  preadier  in  Brooklyn  said  recently  in  a  sermon :  ^^  Look 
at  our  jails.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  Borne  of  them  are 
flt  to  put  wild  beasts  in,  but  most  of  them  are  not."  The  rhetoric  is 
strong  here,  but  there  is  a  terrible  basis  of  truth  underlying  it.  There 
may  be  a  half  dozen  of  the  sixty-eight  jails  in  the  State  (though  we 
could  scarcely  name  so  many)  properly  constructed  to  meet  the  ^- 
gencies  of  the  existing  system ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  as  faulty  in 
construction  and  arrangement  as  they  well  can  be — dark,  damp, 
cramped,  ill-ventilated  and  glo<Hny  in  the  extreme.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  study  with  those  who  built  them  to  shut  out  all  the 
Hf^t  and  air  they  could,  and  to  make  them  as  comfortless  as  possible. 
The  thought  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  occurred  to  tl^sm  that 
what  they  thus  sought  to  exclude,  was  not  only  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  prisoners,  but  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  their 
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moral  improvement  as  well.  Quite  a  nmnber  of  our  jaik  are  in  the 
baeementfl  of  conrt-hongeB,  and  almost  wholly  under  gromid.  The 
jail  of  Orange  coantj,  at  Newbnigh,  for  inst&nce,  in  which  thirty 
prisoners  are  often  confined  at  a  time,  is  in  a  cellar  entirely  beneaUi 
1^0  snr&ce,  and  so  damp  that  a  fire  has  to  be  made  in  it  865  days  in 
the  year.  Of  conrse  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  often  either  develop- 
ing the  seeds  of  consumption  when  latent  in  the  system,  or  implant* 
ing  them  where  they  had  no  existence  before.  The  jail  of  Warren 
county  is  also  almost  -^oUy  under  ground,  and  few  prisoners  are 
confined  there  for  any  considerable  time  without  becoming  eithar 
riieumatic  or  consumptive.  There  are  other  jails  in  the  State  scarcely 
less  unhealthy  than  the  two  just  named,  and  from  the  same  cause. 

We  propose  to  offer  a  condensed  view  of  the  condition  of  our  com- 
mon jails,  and  the  leading  facts  connected  with  their  management, 
as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge  through  r^)eated  visitations. 

Overcrowding  is  a  sore  evil  in  our  jails.  In  many  the  accommoda- 
tions are  not  more  than  half,  in  some  less  than  half,  what  they  ought 
to  be,  considering  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  them.  We 
have  seen  seventeen  women  confined  in  a  room  of  tiie  Albany  jail 
sixteen  feet  by  fourteen,  with  the  thermometer  at  over  ninety.  The 
same  night,  when  tiiey  went  to  bed,  they  must  have  covered  the 
whole  floor,  so  as  almost  to  touch  each  other.  In  the  same  prison 
the  cells  for  the  men  are  eight  by  four  by  seven  feet,  affording  there- 
fore only  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  cubic  foet  of  air ;  yet  not  unfre- 
quently  three  prisoners  are  locked  up  together  in  the  same  cell,  during 
the  whole  night  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  In  the  jail  of 
Warren  county,  mentioned  above,  there  are  three  cells,  each  twelve 
feet  by  six.  Five  or  six  prisoners  are  sometimes  crowded  into  every 
one  of  them. 

From  this  defect  results  another — that  of  an  i/noofwenient^  rnisatia^ 
factory  and  demoralising  internal  arrangement  of  the  jcMe.  No 
classification,  of  any  value,  is  or  can  be  attempted.  The  drunk  and 
the  sober  are,  in  some  instances,  separated  into  two  groups ;  but  even 
this  is  not  in  most  cases  possible.  Everywhere  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  novice  and  the  expert,  the  trans- 
gressor who  has  fallen  but  once,  and  the  hardened  offender  who  has 
eommitted  his  score  of  felonies,  are  thrown  together  in  a  common 
apartment,  where  they  have  nothing  to  do  the  live-long  day  but  to 
recount  old  deeds  of  villany,  (xr  concoct  schemes  for  the  commission 
of  new  ones.  Here  the  young,  the  inexperienced,  those  who  have 
taken  but  few  and  trembling  steps  in  the  way  of  transgression,  and 
even  the  wholly  innocent  and  uncontaminated,  have  their  passions 
excited  and  their  imagination  inflamed  by  impure  or  thrilling  red** 
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tab,  and  are  qaieklj  and  tnrely  initiated  into  all  die  arte  and  tsxplte^ 
rioB  of  crime.  Does  it  require  the  gift  of  propheoy  to  foretell  tbe 
fntore  of  the  inexperienced  and  young  offaider,  who  has  been  sub* 
jeoted  for  weeks  and  ev^i  months  to  influences  such  as  these  t  They 
are  as  sure  to  become  criminals  as  they  are  to  grow  older,  unless  a 
miracle  of  grace  supervene  to  prevent  it  The  result  is  —  as  our 
reports  have  over  and  over  declared — to  make  our  jails  nurseries 
of  crime  instead  of  scho(ds  of  reformation.  What  horror  would  seize 
the  people  of  this  State,  if  any  one  should  propose  to  open  in  every 
county  a  sdiool  to  train  our  youth  in  vice  and  make  them  adepts  in 
crime  I  Yet  just  such  schools  are  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  our 
common  jails.  They  are  better  adi^ted,  and  their  tendency  in  point 
of  ftct  is,  rather  to^mo^  criminals  than  to  reform  or  even  to  punish 
thenu 

The  examinations  of  jaik  made  by  this  AssodatioD,  have  revealed 
ihe  fact  qf  the  wcmtqfajproper  eeparaticn  qf  the  eeooes  therein.  It 
is  not  meant  by  this  statemoit  that  men  and  women  are  aetually 
confined  in  the  same  apartment  (though  even  this  has  been  reported 
as  to  scHne  jails ;  but  in  more  than  half  the  jails  in  the  State,  the 
sexes  are  in  such  relative  positions  as  to  be  able  to  converse  together 
with  the  greatest  ease ;  and  in  many  they  can  see  each  other  through 
grated  doors,  or  through  a  hole  for  passing  food,  or  open-work  iron 
floors,  the  women  being  over  the  men.  In  one  jail  the  turnkey  was 
found  sleeping  in  the  corridor,  with  only  a  wooden  grating  between 
him  and  the  female  prisoners,  with  his  bed  not  six  feet  from  theirs, 
with  a  light  burning  in  the  prison,  and  with  the  key  of  their  apart- 
ment in  his  pocket.  This  facility  for  conversation  between  the 
sexes,  is  most  corrupting  and  pernicious.  The  jail  keepers  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  monster  evil ;  in  several  of  the  counties  it  has  been 
presented  by  the  grand  juries ;  this  Association  has  denounced  it 
again  and  again  as  an  influence  not  to  be  tolerated ;  but  thus  &r  to 
little  or  no  purpose. 

The  Association  has  found  €u^  fitter  want  qf  un^ormtiy  in  the 
method  qf  keeping  the  records  of  the  Jails.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
looseness,  meagreness,  and  lack  of  system,  with  which  the  statistics 
of  the  jails,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  kept,  when  kept 
at  alL  A  fow  years  ago  the  Association  was  instrumental  in  get* 
ting  an  act  passed  by  the  L^slature  prescribing  a  form  of  register, 
requiring  every  county  to  be  provided  therewith,  to  keep  its  records 
in  duplicate,  to  retain  one  copy  in  a  strongly  bound  bode,  and  to 
said  the  other  in  sheets  at  specified  periods  to  the  proper  officer.  The 
execution  of  the  law  was  committed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
not,  as  had  been  asked,  to  the  Prison  Association.    The  next  year. 
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on  the  plea  that  ^  the  act  relating  to  jail  retnniB  had  giren  him  infi* 
Bite  trouble,"  he  procured  its  repeal ;  since  whieh  time  ehaoe  hae 
come  baek  to  the  jail  reocntls,  there  being  now,  as  aforetime,  no  ani- 
fermity  but  a  uniform  irregularity. 

Nawhef^  in  our  numerous  inspections  of  county  prisons,  hwve  tM 
fcwid  the  inw^aUi  pTinnded  vriih  regtdar  0m^^  In  most  at 

the  jails  the  prisoners  scrub,  whitewash,  saw  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
prbon,  assist  at  housework,  and  perform  other  little  services ;  but  in 
none  of  them  is  any  branch  of  prodnctire  labcn*  pursued.  This  is  a 
Bore  evil,  because,  first,  '^an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop,"  and 
because,  secondly,  the  labor  of  the  iomates  might  be  made  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  their  support. 

Our  inspections  of  jails  have  not  shown,  anywhere,  the  ewititence 
qf  muck  that  could  he  called  discipline.  Their  keepers,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  quite  satisfied  that  they  have  done  their  duty,  if  they  keep 
safely  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  their  custody.  When 
prisoners  are  noisy  or  quarrelsome,  they  are  locked  in  their  celk,  or 
chained  to  the  floor,  or  handcuffed,  or  shut  up  in  a  dungeon.  Good 
advice,  moral  suasion,  is  ree(H*ted  to  by  some  jailers ;  but  this  agency 
is  not  extensively  used.  But  little  punishment  is  inflicted;  very 
little  indeed  is  required.  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  discipli- 
nary measures  where  the  whole  multidude  are  tumbled  together  and 
p^*mitted  to  gossip  and  amuse  themselves  pretty  much  as  they 
please  f  We  do  not  blame  the  officers  for  this.  They  cannot  help 
it.  It  is  the  system  that  is  in  £sult ;  and  it  is  they  who  framed  and 
continue  the  system,  who  are  responsible  for  its  evils. 

Another  essential  defect  of  the  jails  of  the  State  which  our  com- 
mittees have  exposed,  is  a  t&tal  lack  qfthe  means  qfsectdar  educa- 
tion. A  little,  a  very  little,  is  done  in  some  of  them  by  the  keepers 
and  their  families  in  this  direction ;  but  it  is  as  irregular  as  it  is 
limited.  There  is  not  a  library  in  a  single  common  jail  in  the  State. 
In  some  of  them  not  a  solitary  book  is  found  —  not  even  a  Bible, 
hymn  book,  tract  or  scrap  of  printed  matter  of  any  kind.  This  is  a 
lack  which  cannot  fiol  to  bMr  bitter  fruit  For  its  own  sake  at 
least,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  men  and  women  immured  within  the 
jails,  soci^  should  see  that  the  prisimers  are  supplied  vrith  suitable 
reading  matter ;  and  this  especially,  as  the  weary  hours  are  beguiled 
by  no  manual  employments. 

A  still  more  important  lack  brought  to  light  by  our  committees  of 
inspection  is  that  qf  rdigioue  inetructicn^  The  law  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  Bible  in  every  cell.  In  a  few  cases  this  proviskm  ia 
oomplied  with  to  the  letter.  In  perhaps  radier  more  than  a  moiety 
of  the  jails,  one  or  more  Bibles  are  found ;  in  very  many  there  is  not 
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a  single  copy.  Two  or  three  oonntieB  employ  a  chaplain  for  their 
jails  at  a  alight  remuneration ;  in  three  or  four  more,  gratnitoiiB 
preaching  is  pretty  constantly  had  from  voluntew  clergymen.  All 
the  others  are  without  stated  preachings  though  in  a  few  of  them  an 
occasional  sermon  is  heard. ,  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  common 
jails  of  the  State  is  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  but  of  this 
large  sum  not  $500  are  expended  with  any  view  to  meeting  the 
religious  wants  of  the  prisoners.  And  for  the  improvement  of  their 
mental  condition,  which,  in  the  case  of  numbers,  is  one  of  dai^nesa 
and  degradation,  not  a  dollar  is  laid  out.  Not  a  book  is  bought,  not 
a  lesson  given,  not  an  effort  of  any  sort  made  to  pierce  the  dense 
folds  of  ignorance,  and  let  a  modicum  of  light  into  the  darkened 
chambers  of  the  soul. 

Our  inspections  have  revealed,  and  our  reports  repeatedly 
announced,  that  the  dietaries  of  the  jaile^  as  a  general  rtde^  are 
abundant  and  good.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  But  the  style  of  serving  the  meals  is  quite  commonly 
repulsive,  and  tends  to  coarseness  rather  than  refinement  The 
mode  of  providing  the  rations  is  objectionable.  The  plan  is  for 
boards  of  supervisors  to  allow  a  certain  weekly  sum  per  capita^  the 
sheriff  supplying  the  rations  at  his  own  discretion.  The  Association 
has  more  than  once  expressed  its  strong  dislike  to  this  method  of 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  prisoners.  ^^  Such  a  trade,"  in  the  words 
of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  ^^  seems  abhorrent  to  the  best 
feelings  of  humanity."  Let  proper  supplies  be  provided,  and  let  the 
county  pay  the  costs — nothing  more.  This  would  take  away  all 
temptation  to  reduce  either  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  with 
a  view  to  profit.  Such  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Oharities  and  Oorrection  in  supplying  the  City  Prison  of 
New  York  (the  Tombs)  with  rations,  and  ihe  consequence  is,  that  the 
cost  in  that  institution  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  average  outlay  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  county  jails.  The  price  allowed  to  the 
sheriffs  for  the  board  of  prisoners  varies  in  the  different  counties 
from  two  dollars  to  six  dollars  per  week,  the  latter  being  almost  at 
hotel  rates  in  the  country. 

The  sherifb  of  the  several  counties  are,  ex  offidOy  keepers  of  the 
county  jails ;  an  arrangement  which  this  Association  has^  at  differ- 
ent  timesy  vigoroudy  combatedj  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  First, 
sheriffs  are  not  selected  with  the  slightest  reference  to  their  quali- 
fications as  jailers.  Secondly,  the  duties  for  whose  perfonnance  they 
wre  chosen  necessarily  call  them  away  a  good  deal  from  the  jails  and 
the  care  of  the  prisoners.  But  thirdly,  the  controlling  objection  to 
the  system  is,  that  the  ofSce  of  sheriff  is  not  permanent,  whereaa 
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that  of  jail-keeper  ought  to  be.  No  otherwise  than  as  the  effect  of 
permanent  official  tenure  can  a  prison  officer,  and  especially  the 
head  of  a  prison,  acquire  that  experience,  tact  and  efficiency,  which 
will  render  him  truly  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  We 
have  therefore  urged  that  th^re  should  be  a  separation  of  the  office 
of  sheriff  from  that  of  jailer,  and  that  the  latter  position  should  be 
made  permanent. 

The  Association  has  found  and  reported  the  sanitary  condition  of  ths 
jails  in  general  not  sttch  as  could  he  desired.  Indeed,  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  them,  all  the  known  principles  of  hygiene  and 
physical  wellbeing  seem  to  have  been  systematically  set  at  naught: 
the  ventilation  imperfect,  the  sunlight  not  admitted  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  cells  dose,  the  air  always  foul  and  often  damp,  the 
odor  offensive,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ^  the  chapter.  Very  great 
diversity  obtains  in  regard  to  the  cleanlinesss  of  the  jails.  Some  are 
scrubbed  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  others  scarcely  once  a  month. 
In  some,  the  cells  are  whitewashed  monthly,  or  even  fortnightly ; 
in  others,  the  whitewash  brush  seems  almost  unknown.  In  some, 
the  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  spit  upon  the  floors ;  in  others,  the 
floors  are  disgustingly  filthy.  In  some,  the  bed  blankets  (sheets 
being  furnished  in  but  few)  are,  washed  every  two  or  three  weeks ;  in 
others,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year.  In  some,  the 
prisoners'  under-clothing  is  washed  weekly  by  the  jailer ;  in  others, 
they  do  their  own  washing  or  get  it  done  out.  In  some,  the  inmates 
are  required  to  wash  hands  and  face  daily ;  in  others,  this  is  left  to 
their  option.  In  some,  soap,  combs  and  towels  are  provided ;  in 
others,  not.  But  in  one  particular,  a  uniformity  as  absolute  as  it  is 
remarkable  prevails ;  in  none  of  the  jails  is  a  bath-room  found,  or 
any  means  of  washing  the  entire  person,  other  than  a  tub  or  bucket. 

Most  qfour  jails  have  been  found  unsafe  as  regards  the  retention 
€f  prisoners^  and  have  been  so  represented  in  the  reports  of  the  Asso* 
ciation.  A  few  may  be  pronoimced  fairly  secure,  so  far  as  walls  and 
bolts  can  accomplish  this  result  But  the  catalogue  of  such  is  not 
long ;  they  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  In  general,  they  are  any 
thing  but  secure.  Most  of  them  could  be  sawed,  or  dug,  or  otherwise 
broken  tlirough  in  a  few  hours,  by  any  expert  rogue.  The  safe-keep- 
ing of  their  inmates,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  attained,  is  a  result  due  to 
the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  not  to  the  prisons  themselves. 

But  the  Prison  Association  has  not  only  ascertained  and  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  our  common  jail  system,  it  has  also  spread  before 
the  Legislature  and  the  public  its  views  concerning  the  modifications 
essential  to  an  effective  reform.  We  here  briefly  recapitulate  the 
points  made  by  the  Association : 
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1.  JMsoaers  in  our  jailB  most  not  be  made  worse  bj  a  reeidenoe 
m  them,  but  if  possible,  better.  Persons  nnder  arrest  and  awaiting 
trial  are  predselj  those  for  whom  well  constmoted  and  well  goremed 
prisons  are  most  needed.  Saoh  are  often  innocent,  and  are  so  proved 
on  their  trial.  Is  it  right  to  let  them  find  in  the  prison  a  cormption 
which  they  did  not  bring  to  it?  B«t  even  if  gnilty,  why  place 
them  in  a  prison  where  they  will  be  likely  to  be  stiU  Airther  cor- 
rapted! 

2.  Oounty  jails  should  be  made  simply  houses  of  detention.  Their 
punitive  character  should  be  abrogated,  and  a  class  of  prisons,  occu- 
pying a  middle  ground  between  the  State  prison  and  the  conmion 
jail,  established  for  the  treatment  of  persons  convicted  of  minor 
offences.  Detention  f<Mr  trial,  and  punishment  on  conviction,  are 
essentially  different  processes,  and  the  ^*  fitness  of  things  ^  requires 
in  each  a  special  method,  in  harmony  with  its  nature  and  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view.  There  is  between  the  convicted  and  the  accused 
the  vast  difference  which  separates  judicial  certainty  fi-om  simple 
suspicion.  Hence  the  association  of  these  two  classes  in  prison  is 
not  only  an  impropriety  and  a  wrong,  but  a  procedure  contrary  to 
morals,  to  justice,  to  the  public  security,  to  humanity,  which  no 
christian  nation  should  permit,  and  which  the  criminal  law  ought,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  prohibit.  Even  the  Boman  law  recognixcd  the 
distinction  between  the  house  of  detention,  which  it  called  career^ 
and  the  prison,  which  it  called  vincula  ptMica;  and  expressly 
declared  that  the  oaro&r  ^^  should  be  r^arded  as  a  place  for  detaining 
men,  i\6t  for  pumshing  them." 

3.  Separate  imprisonment  should  be  enforced  in  all  common  jails. 
If  association  is  the  seminal  evil  of  our  jail  system,  the  remedy 
must  be  in  individual  imprisonment.  The  Prison  Association  held 
this  view  from  the  start,  and  has  maintained  it  throughout.  The 
reason  on  which  this  view  rests  is  not  far  to  seek.  Persons  under 
the  arrest  of  justice,  charged  with  different  offences,  almost  always 
differ  also  in  age,  character  and  moral  condition.  Suppose  ten, 
twenty,  fifty  such,  confined  in  the  same  prison ;  some  of  them  will 
be  wholly  innocent,  others  guilty  of  some  slight  misdemeanor,  and 
others  still,  utterly  blasted  and  gangrened  by  a  long  course  of  crime. 
Is  it  not  a  supreme  injustice  to  compel  a  contact  of  the  former  with 
the  latter — to  force  upon  the  upright  man,  unjustly  prosecuted,  the 
contiguity,  morally  and  physically  corrupting,  of  all  those  gross  and 
foul  natures,  who  are  awaiting  their  legitimate  punishments?  It  itf 
deplorable  that  a  question  like  this,  resolved  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  by  the  concurrence  of  the  most  eminent  publicists,  has  still  to 
be  asked,  and  still  awaits  a  practical  answer,  in  New  York. 
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4.  Provision  ahonld  be  made  for  imparting  religions  instmction  to 
all,  and  secular  instmction  to  snch  as  need  it. 

6.  The  reform  which  would  cr^own  and  give  eflTect  to  all  the  others 
is  some  central  authority,  having  a  general  oversight  and  control  of 
the  whole  penal  and  correctional  system  of  the  State.  Without  this, 
though  there  may  be  improvement  in  isolated  localities,  there  can 
be  little  general  advance  in  prison  discipline.  Something  may  be 
effected  here  and  there  by  spasmodic  effort,  but  there  can  be  no ' 
combined,  comprehensive,  systematic  agencies  at  work  throughout 
the  whole  field,  accomplishing  reforms,  conmiensurate  with  its  terri- 
torial limits,  and  adequate  to  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  states- 
manship and  a  progressive  civilization. 

OuB  State  PjEosoirs. 

It  is  of  our  State  Prisons  that  the  most  frequent  and  exhaustive 
examinations  have  been  made  by  the  Association.  These  indeed 
have  commonly  been  annual,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  a 
few  years,  during  which  a  controversy  existed  between  the  Inspect- 
ors and  the  Association  touching  the  authority  of  the  latter  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  prisons  under  their  care.  Our  examinations  have ' 
often  been  by  sworn  testimony,  which  the  Association  is  empowered 
to  take  at  all  times  from  the  officers  and  employ^  of  the  prisons ; 
but  on  several  occasions  it  has  been  specially  authorized  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  put  other  parties  on  oath,  and  receive  their  depositions. 
Our  inquiries  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  have  been 
directed  with  special  care  to  the  following  points:  The  influence  of 
politics  on  prison  administration ;  the  contract  system  of  labor  and  its 
results ;  the  financial  management  of  the  prisons ;  and  the  reforma- 
tory agencies  employed  in  them.  We  submit  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  our  observations  and  inquiries  touching  the  subjects  named. 

1.  Political  injhience. — ^The  Constitution  provides  that  th^e 
shall  be  a  board  of  three  State  prison  inspectors,  and  that  these  shall 
have  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  prisons  and  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  thereof.  They  are  elected  by  popular  sufii^age, 
and  are  so  classified  that  one  goes  out  of  office  every  year. 

The  political  influence,  which  is  the  bane  and  blight  of  our  prison 
system,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  management  of  our 
penal  institutions  is  in  this  way  made  the  foot-ball  of  party.  The 
inspectors  are  selected  on  account  of  party  services  and  with  a  view  ^ 
to  party  interests,  rather  than  out  of  any  regard  to  their  fitness  for 
the  position.  Whenever  the  majority  of  the  board  is  changed  from 
one  political  party  to  another,  it  is  the  practice  to  remove  nearly  all 
the  officers  and  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  others  who,  in  most  eases, 
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have  no  ezperienoe  in  prison  managemeint.  The  sabordinste  offioen 
are  often  appointed  without  ever  having  been  Been  by  the  inqpeeton^ 
and  on  the  mere  recommendation  of  politicians.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Even  when  the  political  character  of  the  board  is  not  changed,  the 
new  inspector  demands  his  share  of  the  offices  as  a  means  of  reward* 
ing  those  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  place.  Existing  officers 
must  be  removed  to  make  vacancies,  and  the  usual  course  is  to  remove 
those  who  have  been  the  longest  in  the  prison  and  have  valuable 
experience,  and  to  put  in  men  who  are  untried,  and  often  wholly 
unfit  for  the  duties  required  of  thenu 

The  natural  effect  of  this  system  on  the  discipline  of  the  prisons 
is  to  unsettle  and  almost  destroy  it,  keeping  our  penal  institutions  in 
a  state  of  constant  excitement,  confusion  and  turmoil.  The  short- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  official  tenure  prevent  the  best  men  from 
applying  for  office,  and  even  from  accepting  it  when  it  is  offered  to 
them.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  of  character  will  submit 
themselves  to  the  hazards  involved  in  official  position  under  such 
circumstances.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  very  unfit  men  are 
i^pointed,  whose  influence  on  the  convicts  is  deleterious  in  the 
extreme.  Even  when  the  men  selected  are  of  average  intelligence 
and  respectable  in  character,  the  frequent  and  arbitrary  changes 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  discipline.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are  inteUi- 
gent  and  shrewd.  They  study  the  new  keeper's  character  closely 
and  with  sharp  discrimination.  They  quickly  discover  his  weak 
points,  and  one  way  or  another  obtain  a  controlling  influence  over 
him;  sometimes  by  flattering  his  vanity;  sometimes  by  stealing 
from  eontractors,  and  making  presents  to  him  of  the  objects  of  the 
larceny ;  and,  again,  by  buying  articles  of  him  at  extravagant  rates. 
The  low  character  of  many  of  the  officers  causes  them  readily  to 
yield  to  solicitations  presented  in  so  attractive  a  form. 

2.  Ths  contract  syitem  qf  labor j  and  iU  effeoU.  It  consists  in  let- 
ting the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  certain  parties  called  contractors, 
who  hire  it  for  a  stipulated  period,  at  so  much  per  day  for  each  man. 
The  essential  points  covered  by  the  investigations  of  the  Prison 
Association  on  this  subject  are :  The  effect  of  the  system  on  the 
financial  interests  of  the  State,  the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  convicts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses, 
every  way  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  that  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  State  suffer  materially  from  the  contract  system.  The 
rates  paid  by  contractors  for  the  labor  of  convicts  is  not,  on  the 
average,  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  paid  for  the  same  kinds  of 
labor  outside,  while  the  convict  laborers  do  about  three-fourths  as 
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miidi  woi4c  as  the  same  nsmber  of  ciiisen  laborare  would  Moomplieli. 
Bntj  besides  getting  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  at  these  cheap  rates, 
the  contractors  are  furnished  mitii  all  necessary  shop  and  yard  room 
rent  free;  a  franchise  worth,  not  unfreqnently,  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  dollars  per  annum.  It  appears,  Uien,  that  prison  con- 
traetOTB  obtain  the  labor  of  three  oonvicts  where  they  would  get  that 
of  one  dtisen,  and  yet  that  each  couTict  performs,  on  the  average, 
three-fourths  as  mu<^  work  as  a  citizen  laborer.  Putting  these  elem^ts 
tog^iier,  the  case  stands  thus :  The  labor  of  twelve  convicts  will 
cost  no  more  per  day  than  that  of  four  citizens ;  yet  the  convicts 
will  do  nine  days'  work,  while  the  citizens  will  do  but  four.  Thus 
every  dollar  paid  for  convict  labor  will  produce  as  much  as  two 
doUars  and  an  eighth  expended  on  dtiien  labor.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  State  can  be  other  than  a  loser  by  a  systttn  which  sells  the  labor 
of  its  convicts  at  such  an  immense  sacrifice — less  in  fact  than  half 
its  value  t  The  profits  made  by  oontraetors  out  of  convict  labor  are 
very  large.  Mr.  Haynes,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  in  his 
evidence  b^ore  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association,  testified : 
^^  Our  contractors  have  always  become  wealthy,  if  they  have  retained 
their  contracts  for  any  length  of  time."  But  we  need  not  go  out  of 
our  own  State  for  proof  on  this  point.  In  1868,  a  contract  was 
let  at  Auburn  prison  for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year,  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  contract  was  sold  to  another  party 
for  $30,000.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  profits  of  the  first  two 
years  were  much,  if  any,  less  than  $20,000. 

Thus  a  handsome  fortune  must  have  been  reaUjeed  from  a  single 
contract  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years.  But  could  the  State  realize 
equal  profits  with  individuals!  No  doubt  of  it,  provided  the  office 
of  the  head  of  the  prison  were  made  permanent,  and  the  incumbent 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  oompetent  business  talent  A  commit- 
tee of  this  association,  in  1866,  took  the  parol  evidence  of  Amos 
Pilsbnry,  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  and  G.  B.  Hubbell  and  D.  L. 
Seymour,  ex-wardens  of  Sing  Sing,  who  concurred  in  this  opinion 
decidedly.  Written  opinions  to  the  same  effect  were  received  from 
Mr.  Bice,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Brookway,  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin ;  all  of  them  prison  officers 
of  intelligenoe  and  experience. 

But  we  have  the  testimony  of  &ct,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of 
experts.  For  many  years  G^.  Pilsbury  had  charge  of  the  Connec- 
ticut State  prison ;  during  a  part  of  which  time  he  managed  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  himself,  and  a  part  it  was  let  to  contractors. 
We  have  his  testimony  that  the  first  named  of  these  methods  was- 
the  most  successful  financially. 
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The  average  earningB  of  the  conviots  engaged  in  indoBtrial  labor 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  prison^  in  1864,  under  State  management, 
were  $1.36  a  day,  which  was  fully  thrice  the  per  diem  of  our  New 
York  convicts  let  to  contractors  the  same  year. 

In  Maine,  where  the  industries  of  the  State  prison  are  managed  by 
,  the  warden,  Mr.  Bice,  the  convicts  do  even  better  than  this,  many  of 
^  them  netting  the  State  two  dollars  a  day.  Under  the  contract  system 
the  prison  went  behind-hand  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  annually. 
Under  Mr.  Biceps  administration,  with  an  average  of  prisoners  hardly 
amounting  to  a  hundred,  there  has  usually  been  a  surplus  of  several 
thousand  dollars. 

In  some  States  the  practice  has  existed  of  leasing  the  prison  at  a 
stipulated  annual  bonus,  or  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the  profits 
equally  between  the  lessee  and  the  State.  In  Kentucky,  both  princi- 
ples have  obtained  at  different  times ;  and  under  both,  successive 
lessees  have  retired  with  lai^  fortunes.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Theobald 
managed  the  prison  for  ten  years  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the 
profits.  During  that  period,  with  an  average  of  prisoners  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  clear  profits  amounted  to  $300,000 ; 
and  every  dollar  of  the  State's  share — $100,000 — was  paid  into  the 
public  treasury ;  the  lessee  himself  retiring  with  an  equal  sum. 

Another  effect  of  the  contract  system  is  to  impair  the  discipline  of 
the  prisons.  First,  it  places  for  the  entire  working  day,  all  the 
prisoners  contracted  for,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  control  of  men 
with  no  official  responsibility ;  men  independent,  to  a  great  d^ree,  of 
the  prison  authorities ;  men  who  see  in  the  convicts  only  so  much 
machinery  for  making  money ;  men  whose  only  recommendation  to 
the  positions  they  hold  in  the  prisons  is  the  fact  that  they  proved  the 
highest  bidders  for  the  human  beings  offered  for  hire.  Secondly,  it 
introduces  among  the  convicts,  as  superintendents  of  their  labor, 
strangers  who  are  employed  as  agents,  clerks,  foremen,  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  as  simple  laborers,  men  utterly  irresponsible ;  men 
selected  with  little  regard  to  their  moral  character  and  often  without 
morals ;  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  smuggle  liquor  and  other  con- 
traband articles  into  the  prisons  and  sell  them  to  the  convicts  at  100, 
200,  800  per  cent  above  their  market  value.  Thirdly,  it  sets  up  in 
the  prisons  ^^  a  power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  the  throne,'' 
a  power  which,  by  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  present  and 
former  prison  officers,  is  well  nigh  omnipotent ;  a  power  whidi  coaxes, 
bribes  or  threatens  in  pursuit  of  its  selfish  ends ;  a  power  which  makes 
and  unmakes  officers,, inspires  or  remits  punishments  through  officers 
whom  it  has  bent  to  its  will,  and  even  stoops  to  devices  to  get  the 
poor  prisoner  who  has  incurred  its  wrath,  into  straits  and  difficulties. 
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that  its  revenge  may  gloat  over  his  poniBhraent.  The  result  of  all  is, 
that  more  than  half  of  all  the  irritation,  discontent,  insubordination 
and  punishment  in  oar  State  prisons  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  baneful  influence  of  this  system. 

A  third  effect  c^  the  contract  system  is,  to  obstruct  and  render 
nugatory  all  influences  and  agencies  looking  or  tending  to  the  reform 
of  the  prison^^s.  In  former  times,  the  moral  amendment  of  criminals 
was  regarded  as  an  impossibility.  Thrust  away  from  public  view, 
they  were  abandoned  as  irreclaimable  to  the  mercy  of  men 
often  more  wicked  than  themselves.  Happily,  this  hard,  cold, 
cri^l  doctrine  has  been  exploded.  Experience  has  shown  the  possi- 
bility of  reformation  even  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  and  has 
brought  thinking  men  to  the  conviction  that  the  proper  object  of 
prison  discipline  is  to  cure  the  bad  habits  of  criminals,  and  make  them 
honest,  industrious,  useful  members  of  society.  But  reformation  does 
not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  imprisonment.  It  can  be 
effected  only  through  a  system  of  agencies  wisely  planned  and 
patiently  carried  out.  The  chief  of  these  are  religion,  education  and 
industrial  training.  The  successAil  application  of  these  agencies  is  a 
work  in  which  time,  and  no  small  amount  of  it,  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment. It  is  at  this  pmnt  that  the  contract  system  impinges,  with  a 
crushing  force,  upon  the  great  work;  and  too  often  the  collision 
proves  fatal  to  it.  Contractors,  as  such,  have  no  interest  in  the 
reformation  of  prisoners.  Their  interest  and  the  interest  of  reforma- 
tion not  only  do  not  run  in  parallel  lines,  but  are  i^pellant  and  antago- 
nistia  Let  any  change  be  suggested  with  a  view  to  giving  more  time 
to  the  mental,  moral  and  industrial  improvement  of  the  prisoners ; 
such  a  suggestion  is  sure  to  be  met  with  the  objection  :  ^'  The  con- 
tractors would  not  agree  to  such  an  abridgment  of  the  convicts' 
labor.*'  Thus  does  this  system  of  con vict  labor,  by  an  instinct  of  its 
very  nature,  oppose  itself  to  all  those  vital* forces  of  reformation,  by 
which,  if  at  all,  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  must  be  redeemed,  regene- 
rated and  re-absorbed  into  the  mass  of  upright  and  honorable  citizens. 

3.  The  financial  management  of  our  prisons.  The  Prison  Asso- 
ciation has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  this  question,  and  the 
results  of  its  investigations  have  been,  from  year  to  year,  spread 
before  the  Legislature  and  the  people  in  its  annual  reports.  Our 
State  prisons  ought  to  be  self-supporting.  If  managed  by  competent 
and  upright  men,  they  would  be ;  but  they  fall  short  of  this  by  tens 
and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  contract  system  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect.  We 
have  already,  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  shown  the  prejudicial  effect 
of  this  system  financially.    Direct  losses  to  the  State  have  been 
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Bhown  in  oar  reports  to  oeoor,  tbroi^li  it,  not  only  from  tiie  low  rtte 
of  wages  paid  by  contractors,  bat  also  from  reclamations,  <m  their 
part,  for  real  or  imaginary  claims  for  damages ;  from  bad  debts  and 
cancellation  of  contracts ;  from  the  corrnption  of  kefipers ;  from  orer- 
work,  as  at  present  managed ;  and  from  sales  to  the  State,  at  ^corb- 
itant  rates,  of  the  property  or  rights  of  contraetcMrs  onder  their  con- 
tract. It  woald  swell  this  review  beyond  dne  limits  to  reprodace,  at 
any  great  length,  the  faets,  ander  these  heads,  with  which  onr  reports 
have  been  hardened  in  past  years.  Let  a  few  instances  snffiee  for 
iUastration.  Alfred  Walker  made  a  omtract,  March  1,  1897,  for 
working  the  marble  qnarry  at  Sing  Sing  prison.  It  called  for  100 
men,  and  was  to  eontinne  five  years.  This  contract  was  owned  in 
Jnne,  1868,  in  eqaal  shares,  by  himself  and  William  Sands.  At 
that  time  he  bought  the  interest  of  Sands  in  the  pr<qperty  and  con- 
tract for  $11,500.  It  thns  appears  that  the  estimate  pnt  by  the 
contractors  npon  the  whole  concern  was  $38,000.  The  State  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  this  contract,  and  had  authorized  the  inspect- 
ors to  bay  it  back.  Did  they  purchase  it  at  $88,000,  or  even  at  a 
fair  advance  to  Walker  on  that  sum?  Not  at  all.  Within  one 
month  from  the  date  of  Walker's  purchase  from  Sands,  he  resold  to 
the  inspectors  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  contract  at 
$125,000 1  What  was  this  less  than  public  robbery  to  the  tune  of 
$102,000  ?  The  Prison  Association  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  find 
out  who  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  they  have  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  baffled  in  the  attempt. 

The  valuable  water  power  at  the  Auburn  prison  was,  some  years 
ago,  granted  to  certain  contractors.  It  was  not  soM  to  them  along 
with  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  but  was  just  thrown  in  gratuitously. 
These  men  afterwards,  on  the  ground  of  a  deficient  supply  of  water 
at  times,  claimed  damages  from  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $200,000. 
The  Legislature  authoriSed  the  inspectors  to  settle  the  claim  in  their 
discretion,  which  they  did  by  allowing  the  contractors  $125,000. 
This  was  another  robbery,  to  the  full  amount  thus  allowed.  There 
are  other  rimilar  cases  not  a  few,  though  fortunately  not  of  such  col- 
lossal  proportions ;  for  if  they  had  been,  all  the  revmues  of  the  State 
would  scarcely  have  met  the  expenses  of  the  prisons. 

But  the  subjection  of  the  prisons  to  political  influence  has  a  rela- 
tion to  their  finances,  as  the  Association  has  discovered,  no  less  real 
and  hardly  less  disastrous  than  the  contract  system.  This  infln^ioe 
is  mainly  felt  in  the  effect  produced  upon  the  inspectors  themselves. 
They  naturally  r^;ard  their  position  as  a  priie  gained  in  an  exciting 
political  contest,  instead  of  considering  it  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be 
administered  sdely  in  the  public  interest    To  them,  the  q[^int- 
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It  €i  wwrdoD  aad  keepere  is  a  Bo«rce  of  political  power,  if  aot 
of  direct  peeoniarj  gain,  rather  than  the  meanB  of  promoting  tiie 
iDteareet  of  the  porttonji  and  pziBOiieiiB.  The  financial  returns  to  the 
84ate  are  thus  made  secondary  to  the  adyantagee  which  will  aocme 
to  themselves.  Doubtless  not  all  inspectors  are  governed  by  sneh 
oonsiderations ;  bnt  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  strongly  in  this 
direction,  aad  the  results  pointed  out  do  often,  and  indeed,  con- 
stantly occur.  The  influence  thus  operating  on  the  inspectors  is 
communicated  to  all  the  officers,  through  the  tmcerkiinty  of  official 
Unsure;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  temptation  thus 
held  out  to  spoliate  upon  the  public  proves,  in  numerous  instances, 
too  strong  for  reostanoe.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  limits  to  whidi 
the  State  in  this  way,  year  by  year,  sufTers  loss  either  through  the 
incompetency  or  the  venality  of  its  prison  officers. 

4.  The  rrformatory  ay&ncies  of  the  priecne. — The  investigationB 
of  the  Association  on  this  head  hare  revealed  a  state  of  things  by 
no  means  creditable  to  our  prison  administration.  Dr.  Bates,  after 
serving  six  years  as  inspector,  testified  in  1868 :  ^  I  think  there  are 
some  reformations  in  prison,  but  the  number  is  small.  Yery  many, 
especially  the  younger  jnisoners,  go  out  worse  than  they  come  in." 
Mr.  Augsbary,  au^  ex-vrarden  of  Auburn,  said :  ^  As  reformatories, 
our  prisons  are  a  fiiilnre.  Men  are  there  educated  in  crime."  Mr. 
Williams,  who  was  for  several  years  a  contractor  in  Clinton  prison, 
swore :  ^^  The  reformation  of  the  conyicts  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
enter  into  the  thought  of  the  authorities."  To  the  same  eflect  was  the 
testimony  <^  the  physician,  principal  keeper,  clerk  and  schoolmaster 
of  Auburn  prison ;  the  chaplain  and  the  principal  keeper  of  Olinton ; 
and  the  chaplain  and  principal  keeper  of  Sing  Sing.  The  active 
agencies  employed  with  a  view  to  the  moral  and  mental  improvement 
of  the  prisoners  are :  one  religious  service  in  each  prison  on  the  Sab- 
bath; Sunday  schools;  a  Bible  in  each  cell;  private  counsels  from 
the  chaplains ;  the  merest  modicum  of  secular  instruction ;  and  the 
use  of  the  prison  libraries.  Beyond  this,  no  effort,  no  contrivance, 
no  anxiety,  no  zeal,  no  thought  even  appears  to  be  expended  by  the 
authorities  to  this  end. 

Commr  FiwrrmrruBiBS. 
There  are  eignt  penal  institutions  in  the  State  which  have  received 
the  name  of  penitentiaries.  They  are  situated  in  the  counties  of 
New  Yoi^,  Kings,  Albany,  Onondaga,  Monroe  and  Erie.  The  peni- 
tentiary in  the  county  of  New  York  is  on  BlackwelPs  Island,  Mid  is 
managed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  others  are  under  county  control  aad  management    The  peni- 
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tmtiaries  in  the  oonnties  of  Albany,  Erie,  Monroe  and  Onondaga 
are,  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  diatrict  priBons,  each  receiving 
prisoners  from  the  connties  adjacent  thereto,  by  special  agreemmit 
with  their  several  boards  of  supervisors.  The  Association,  by  its  com- 
mittees, has  often  inspected  these  institutions,  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
characterize  them  as,  in  general,  the  best  managed  of  onr  penal  insti- 
tutions, owing  to  the  comparative  freedom  of  some,  and  the  absolute 
freedom  of  others,  from  the  blighting  control  of  party  politics. 

Administbatiok  of  Csdcikal  Justice. 

The  Prison  Association  has  not  confined  its  inquiries,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  penal  institutions,  but  has  extended  them  to  the 
admmi&tration  of  penal  law  as  well  The  review  of  its  quarts 
century  work  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  a  brief  exhibition 
of  its  discoveries  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

The  disproportion  between  the  indicted  and  the  tried  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  criminal  administration  of  the  State.  Of  8,624  per- 
sons indicted  in  forty-four  counties,  fifty-two  per  cent  were  brought 
to  trial ;  thirty-two  per  cent  confessed  their  guilt ;  fourteen  per  c«it 
were  convicted ;  five  and  one-half  per  cent  were  acquitted ;  one  per 
cent  failed  of  conviction  by  the  disagreement  of  the  jury,  and  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  were  discharged  on  bail  or  nolle  prosequi. 
In  almost  all  cases  of  conviction  by  confession,  the  confessions  were 
of  crimes  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  with  which  they  stood  charged. 
In  most  cases,  also,  those  who  confessed  were  on  trial  for  their  first 
offence,  the  old  criminals  preferring  the  chances  of  escape  by  triaL 
Of  236  persons  indicted  for  homicide,  only  thirty-five — about  ten 
per  cent  —  were  convicted  and  punished;  of  whom  but  six  were 
sentenced  to  the  death  penalty.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  higher 
crimes  that  the  disproportion  between  the  arrests  and  the  convictionfl 
is  so  enormous.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the  more  serious  crimes 
rardy  punished,  but  even  in  cases  where  a  conviction  is  obtidned,  it 
is  apt  to  be  so  long  delayed  that  its  moral  effect  is  almost  wholly 
lost.  More  commonly,  however,  in  crimes  of  this  character,  the 
transgressor,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  manages  in  the  end  to  escape  the 
just  punishment  of  his  misdeeds. 

The  large  disproportion,  noticed  above,  between  the  committals  and 
the  convictions,  is  mainly  owing,  as  our  investigations  have  led  us  to 
believe,  to  two  causes  —  viz.,  the  practice  of  bailing,  and  the  mode  in 
which  prosecuting  attorneys  are  compensated  —  by  salary  instead  of 
fees.  The  bail  accepted  is  mostly  what  is  called  straw  bail ;  at  leadt 
forfeited  bail  bonds  are  very  rarely  collected.  The  records  in  the  offices 
of  the  county  clerks  show  some  curious  readings  on  this  point.  Inqoiiy 
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made  in  fifty-three  counties  how  fieur  forfeitnreB  of  bail  bonds  were 
exacted,  revealed  the  fact  that  in  only  four  had  a  dollar  of  revenue 
been  received  from  this  source  for  four  years.  In  Erie  county,  in 
one  year,  sixty-two  recognizances,  amounting  to  $18,600,  were 
estreated ;  but  not  a  jGeurthing  of  the  forfeiture  was  collected.  In 
Bensselaer  county,  the  same  year,  fifty-four  bail  bonds  were  forfeited, 
amounting  to  $43,200 ;  but  not  a  penny  of  the  money  was  collected. 
These  two  are  a  fSur  specimen  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  State, 
showing  that  the  system  of  bailing,  as  managed  by  the  courts,  is 
little  better  than  a  sham  and  a  mockery.  If  the  prisoner  appears, 
when  called  for  trial,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  it  is  just  the  same ;  his  bonds- 
men are  not  held  to  their  responsibilities.  This  is  one  cause  why  so 
many  escape.  Another  is,  as  suggested  above,  the  mode  of  compen- 
sating the  district  attorneys.  If  they  received  a  fee  for  each  con- 
viction, instead  of  fixed  saJaries,  a  different  state  of  things  would 
be  shown.  Man  has  been  defined,  and  with  too  much  justice,  "  a 
lazy  animal."  Under  the  jHresent  system,  the  district  attorneys  get 
as  much  for  doing  nothing  as  for  doing  something ;  and  tliis  feet, 
human  nature  being  such  as  it  is,  has  a  paralyzing  influence. 

We  have  q>oken  of  the  long  delay  that  too  commonly  occurs  in 
bringing  criminals  to  trial  This  is  partly  due  to  the  practice  of 
sending  cases  back  and  forth,  like  a  shuttle-cock,  between  different 
courts;  but  much  more  to  the  method,  already  noticed,  of  remuner- 
ating prosecuting  attorneys.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  sources  of  ' 
this  delay,  it  is  certain  that  our  criminal  population  have  well  nigh 
ceased  to  fear  the  law.  They  fully  understand  that  there  are  loop- 
holes in  its  administration  through  which  they  can  escape  the  penal- 
ties of  their  crimes.  They  know  just  how  to  elude  its  meshes,  and 
they  have  learned  to  laugh  at  its  impotent  menaces.  Hence  these 
desperate  men  hesitate  at  nothing,  are  appalled  by  nothing,  in  seek- 
ing to  effect  their  nefarious  purposes;  and  we  cease  to  be 
startled  at  the  record  of  violence  and  blood  presented  in  the  daily 
papers,  when  we  see  that  criminals  seldom  receive  the  punishment 
due  to  their  misdeeds,  but  are  turned  loose  to  tell  their  comrades  in 
crime  how  easy  it  is  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  law .  and  escape  the 
award  of  justice. 

Another  class  of  abuses  in  our  criminal  administration  has  been 
ferreted  out  and  exposed  through  the  investigations  of  the  Prison 
Association ;  we  refer  to  the  matter  of  fines  imposed  by  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  greatest  looseness  prevails  here.  There  is  no  system 
of  checks;  no  accountability;  no  means  of  knowing  how  much 
fine-money  the  justices  receive,  nor  what  proportion  of  it,  if  any, 
tliey  pajr  over  to  the  county  treasurers.    As  a  consequence,  an  abuse 
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has  sprang  np  and  qpreod  over  the  entire  State —^bat  of  appropriat- 
ing by  the  jnaticeB,  without  legal  right,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
money  accruing  from  the  fittcB  imposed  by  them.  In  one  ooonty  the 
treasurer  said,  ^^  I  hare  reoeived  nothing  from  ftnea ;  they  hare  all 
been  stolen  by  the  justices."  In  anotiier  tiie  same  offloer  gare  $4T5 
as  the  amount  received  from  this  source  during  the  year.  When 
asked  whether  that  was  the  sum  of  all  the  fines  imposed,  he  said  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  all,  or  half,  or  a  fourth,  or  what  pro- 
portion it  was  of  the  total  amount  levied  Mid  paid.  Similar  answers 
were  reoeived  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  aggregate,  no  in- 
considerable sum  is  thus  wrongfully  withheld  from  the  public  treas^ 
ury.  But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  loss  that  the  practH» 
is  mainly  objectionable.  It  is  the  insult  to  law,  the  injury  d<me  to 
the  public  morals,  the  debauchery  of  the  public  conscience  which 
render  it  most  deplorable  and  call  most  loudly  for  legislatire  redress. 

The  inyestigati<ms  of  this  Association  have  brought  to  light  and 
exhibited  to  public  view  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  of  crime  to 
crystalize,  as  it  were,  into  aggregates  and  masses.  Men  more  rarely 
now  than  formerly  conmiit  robberies  and  burglaries  alone.  They 
operate  in  groups.  Some  gangs  are  confined  to  single  towns ;  others 
extend  their  operations  over  whole  counties ;  others,  still,  embrace 
several  counties;  while  individual  gangs  gravitate  toward  each 
other,  that  they  may  recifNrocally  give  and  receive  assistance  when 
needed.  This  tendency  to  aggr^ation  is  apparent  in  our  large 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts.  Through  the  agency  of  these 
affiliated  societies  of  thieves,  stolen  property  is,  or  may  be  passed 
rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  until  it  becomes  impossible  to  trace  it, 
or,  if  discov^ied,  the  original  purloiners  cannot  be  ascertained,  and 
eoBsequently  go  nn whipped  of  justice.  If  the  tendency  to  organiza- 
tion continues  to  increase  in  the  future  as  it  has  for  some  years  past, 
we  shall  soon  have  bands  of  thieves  and  spoliators  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  State,  whose  members  will  be  known  to  each  other  by  secret 
grips,  passwords  and  other  signs,  who  will  aid  each  other  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  plunder,  in  baffling  pursuit  and  arrest,  in  escaping  frt>m 
jail,  and  in  procuring  bail  which  will  effect  their  release  from 
custody. 

The  Soubobs  of  Obdoi. 

The  Prison  Association  has  made  wide  and  careAil  inquiry  into 
the  causes  whidi  are  most  active  in  leading  men  to  tlie  commission 
of  crime.  Before,  however,  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  conclusions 
reached,  a  preliminary  explanation  of  the  term  may  perhaps  be  fitly 
offered.  Crime  may  be  defined  to  be  such  a  violati<m  of  the  rights 
of  others  as  is  c<^isable  by  human  laws  and  punishable  by  human 
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trflmiuils.  It  k  any  eonduet  irUefa  k  liable  to  judicial  imrestigation 
and  ptmUtment  at  tbe  hands  of  the  eiyil  andioritiee.  It  k  by  no 
maaiM  nnoommon  for  crime,  in  the  popular  apprehension  and  dialect, 
to  be  confounded  with  lioe  and  sin ;  but  thk  k  an  erroneous  view. 
AeoHrdtng  to  the  etymological  derivation  of  the  words,  crime  is  that 
which  k  xmnkhaUe ;  vice,  that  which  ought  to  be  ayoided ;  sin,  that 
which  k  hnrtfuL  Crime  k  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others,  riolates 
human  enactments,  and  may  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Yice  k  injarions  to  eiuiBeiTeB,  and  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be 
avoided.  Sin  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  violates  the  divine  law,  and, 
by  a  reflex  action,  k  in  the  highest  degree  hurtful  to  ourselves. 
Murder  k  a  crtm^,  because  it  invades  the  rights  of  the  murdered 
person,  violates  human  laws,  and  may  be  punkhed  by  human  govern- 
ments. Opium  eating  k  a  vieej  because  it  k  injurious  to  the  eater, 
and  should  therefore  be  shunned  by  him.  Ingratitude  is  a  am, 
because  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  is  a  breach  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  hurts  him  who  k  guilty  of  it  by  drawing  upon  himself  the  divine 
displeasure.  Sin,  accordingly,  k  a  generic  term,  embracing  every 
form  of  guilt,  and  induding,  as  species,  both  vice  and  crime.  Every 
crime,  every  vice,  k  a  sin ;  but  every  sin  k  by  no  means  either  a 
vice  or  a  mme.  It  k  the  province  of  the  theologian  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  remedy  of  sin ;  of  the  moralist  to  trace  out  the  causes 
and  cure  of  vice ;  and  of  the  l^slator  to  provide  for  the  punkhment 
and  prevention  of  crime. 

Among  the  most  prolific  sources  of  crime  k  the  want  of  due 
parental  care  and  government  Back  of  all  other  causes,  underlying 
all,  and  giving  potency  to  all,  k  thk  lack  of  early  domestic  restraint 
and  discipline.  Of  thk,  from  a  earefhl  study  of  statistics  and  per- 
sonal conversation  with  thousands  of  criminals,  the  Association  does 
not  feel  the  slightest  doubt :  and  this  conviction  is  but  the  echo  of 
the  inspired  dictum :  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ; 
and  when  he  k  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'' 

Of  all  the  approximate  causes  of  crime,  drink  k  the  most  potent. 
Other  causes  slay  their  thousands;  thk,  its  tens  of  thousands. 
Bum — such  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  keepers  of  our  jaik — 
sends  seven-eighths  of  their  inmates  to  these  prisons.  Two*thirds  of 
all  the  prisoners  interrogated  by  our  committees  have  acknowledged 
that  they  were  of  intemperate  habits,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  remaining  third,  that  they  occasionally  drank  to  intoxication ; 
while  scarcely  one  in  a  hundr^  has  claimed  to  be  a  total  abstinent. 

Next  to  intemperance,  the  most  active  among  the  immediate  pro- 
ducers of  crime  k  lewedness.  Of  nearly  6,000  women  committed  to 
our  jaik  in  one  year,  more  tiian  ihree-fourths  were  prostitutes ;  and 
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of  the  men  interrogated,  nearly  one-half  haye  confessed  thai  they 
were  freqaenters  of  brothek.  ^'Will  yon  please,  sir,  preach  from 
this  text  next  time  i "  said  an  inmate  of  one  of  our  State  priscms  to 
his  chaplain.  '^  What  texti"  inquired  the  latter.  ^^This  ha*e,  in 
Hosea,"  was  the  reply,  where  it  says,  ^^  whoredom,  and  wine,  and 
new  wine  take  away  the  heart.''  To  the  question  why  he  desired 
that  text  preached  from,  he  answered :  ^^  Because,  sir,  they  are  what 
brought  me  here,  and  I  guess  most  all  the  rest  of  us." 

Theatres  are  but  the  vestibule  of  the  grog-shop  and  the  brothel, 
and  those  who  frequent  them  gravitate  towards  these  places,  which 
are  but  so  many  work-shops  of  crime,  as  naturally  as  ihe  stone  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  It  would  be  rationally  inferred,  and  facts 
justify  the  inference,  that  they  are  among  the  active  promoters  of 
crime.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  persons  committed  to  prison 
admit  that  they  have  been  theatre-goers. 

The  gambling  saloon  is  a  potent  crime-producer.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how.  Beyond  all  other  vices,  it  works  a  paralysis  of  the  moral 
powers,  while  it  stimulates  the  selfish  propensities  to  the  highest 
pitch.  What  better  school  of  crime  could  be  imagined!  But  do 
facts  justify  this  view?  They  do  to  the  fullest  extent.  Of  975 
prisoners  at  Auburn,  317  were,  by  their  own  confession,  gamblers — 
about  one-third.  The  same  proportion  was  found  in  the  Oonnecticut 
State  prison.  Said  the  chaplain  of  this  prison:  ^^Many  prisoners 
hasten  their  ruin  by  buying  lottery  tickets ;  but  rarely  is  one  known 
to  commit  crime,  when  he  has  money  in  a  savings  bank." 

Our  very  prisons  are  active  agencies  in  producing  cVime.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  under  the  system  of  promiscuous  association 
prevailing  in  them  ?  The  burglar,  the  pickpocket,  the  gambler,  the 
murderer,  the  drunkard,  the  vagrant,  the  witness,  the  youth  in  his 
teens,  and  the  child  who  has  not  yet  reached  them,  all  mix  and 
mingle  together.  "If  it  were  the  deliberate  purpose  of  society," 
observes  Miss  Dix,  "  to  establish  criminals  in  all  that  is  evil,  and  to 
root  out  the  last  remains  of  virtuous  principle,  this  purpose  could 
not  be  more  effectually  accomplished  than  by  incarceration  in  the 
county  jails,  as  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  constructed  and 
goverened." 

The  connection  of  ignorance  with  crime  is  most  evident.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  inmates  of  our  common  jails  cannot  even  read, 
while  one-fifth  can  read  but  not  write.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
only  two  and  seven-tenths  of  the  adult  population  are  unable  to 
read,  while  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  criminals  do  not  possess  that 
ability.  It  thus  appears  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  crime  in  this 
State  is  committed  by  a  class  of  persons  comprehending  only  about 
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two-hundredihs  of  the  population.    Conld  there  be  a  more  strikiDg 
proof  of  the  effect  of  ignorance  in  producing  crime  ? 

Want  of  a  trade  must  be  classed  among  the  occasions  of  resorting 
to  crime  as  a  means  of  living.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that,  taking  the  whole  United  States,  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  those  who  crowd  the  State  prisons  never  learned  a  trade. 

Other  sources  of  crime  —  some  more,  some  less  prolific  —  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  researches  of  this  society,  and  spread  out  in  detail  on 
the  pages  of  our  reports,  are :  bad  books ;  orphanage ;  pauperism ; 
insanity ;  the  carelessness  of  police  officers  in  making  arrests ; 
inefficient  preventive  police  ;  immigration ;  proximity  to  great  thor- 
oughfares ;  density  of  population  ;  want  of  early  religious  training ; 
neglect  of  church ;  Sabbath-breaking ;  and  lack  of  ministerial  instruc- 
tion. 

Here  are  twenty  distinct  fountain-heads  of  criminality ;  yet,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  one  acts  altogether  alone  in  working  out  its  deplor- 
able results.  The  separate  acts  of  drinking,  gaming  and  the  like  may 
not  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime ;  but  one  of  these  acts  lead  to 
another,  and  that  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  their  conjoint  operation 
is,  to  plunge  those  who  practise  them  into  crime  and  its  consequent 
wretchedness  and  ruin.  Thus,  going  to  the  theatre  may  introduce 
a  young  man  to  the  society  of  prostitutes ;  these  may  incite  him  to 
drink ;  drink  may  lead  him  to  the  gaming  saloon  ;  gambling  will 
probably  land  him  in  poverty  ;  and  from  the  pressure  of  poverty  he 
may  be  impelled  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  Each  succes- 
sive step  has  its  own  corrupting  power ;  each  individual  lapse  leaves 
its  sting  to  fester  in  his  moral  nature.  And  when  at  length  the 
gqadings  of  want  drive  him  to  replenish  his  exchequer  by  the  rob- 
bery of  others,  conscience  has  become  deadened,  the  temptation 
meets  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the  youth  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the 
enemy,  who  is  striking  at  the  precious  life,  and  seeking  but  too  suc- 
cessftUly  to  involve  virtue,  honor,  health  and  happiness  in  one  com- 
mon ruin. 

The  Rkpressiok  of  Obimb. 

The  Prison  Association  has  studied  the  question  of  the  repression 
of  (^rime  no  less  than  that  of  its  sources.  In  reference  to  the  agen- 
cies to  be  employed  to  this  end,  it  has  laid  down  the  following  propo- 
sitions :  1.  That  there  is  needed  some  modification,  and  indeed,  in 
certain  cases,  a  reversal  of  the  time-honored  maxim  of  the  law,  that 
"every  man  is  to  be  deemed  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty." 
2.  That  more  stringent  legislation  is  demanded  in  reference  to  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  other  capitalists,  whose  money  is  used 
in  a  way  to  shelter,  sustain  and  aid  the  criminal  classes  in  their  work 
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of  Bpoliation  and  robbery.  8.  That  the  lieenung  of  pawnbrokeni 
needa  to  be  more  carefially  and  effeetnally  guarded.  4.  That  the 
laws  against  carrying  concealed  wmipoDs  should  be  made  broader  in 
their  scope  and  be  more  vigorously  enforced*  6.  That  brotbelsi 
dance-houses  and  firee  concert  saloons  must  be  suppressed  by  sharp 
laws  and  summary  proceedings  under  them.  6.  Lodging  and  tene- 
ment houses  for  die  working  classes  must  be  constructed  on  more 
scientific  principles^  and  brought  under  police  regulations  and  super- 
vision at  once  more  fit  and  more  efiective. 

Extent  and  Scope  of  oub  Work. 
The  I  nson  Association  is,  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  simply  a 
State  organization ;  but  through  the  breadth  of  its  labors  and  cor- 
respondence, it  has  gradually  assumed  laiger  proportions,  till,  in  a 
sense,  it  has  become  true  that  its  ^^  field  is  the  world."  It  has,  through 
a  commission  of  two  its  members,  visited  and  examined  the  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  of  eighteen  States  of  our  Union  and 
the  neighboring  province  of  Canada,  and  has  prepared  and  issued, 
through  the  legislature,  a  detailed  report  thereupon.  It  presented, 
in  its  last  annual  report,  and  proposes  to  offer  in  the  present,  a  com- 
prehensive risumS  of  the  work  done  and  results  accomplished  in  the 
State  prisons  and  juvenile  reformatories  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  dates  of  said  reports.  During 
the  past  few  years,  it  has  published  papers  of  much  value,  prepared 
by  its  corresponding  members  abroad,  on  the  present  state  of  the 
prison  question  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Oermany,  Bussia, 
Denmark  and  British  India.  This  feature  of  our  reports  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  been  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  one 
equally  novel  and  useful.  One  of  our  foreign  correspondents.  Baron 
Franz  von  Holtzendorff,  of  Germany,  says  of  it :  ^^  No  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  collect  within  su(di  a  report  all  the  materiala 
having  referwce  to  the  same  object  in  foreign  countries.  Therefore 
it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  your  idea  of  printing 
short  reports  on  foreign  prisons,  together  with  those  of  your  New 
York  Association,  may  lead  to  a  centralization  of  prison  experiences. 
It  will  be  of  the  highest  use,  also,  for  us  to  have  such  a  panoranxa 
of  progress,  and  a  permanent  exhibition  of  what  is  being  performed 
on  this  territory  of  humantarian  work."  Another  of  our  foreign 
correspondents,  Mr.  A.  Corne,  of  France,  remarks :  ^'  Your  reports 
constitute  a  rich  mine  of  information  on  all  questions  connected 
with  penitentiary  science.  Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  such  ques- 
tions have  but  to  resort  to  them  to  learn  what  is  doing  in  this  depart- 
ment of  philanthropic  work  throughout  the  world.    A  profound 
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gmtitade  is  dM  to  your  AisoeiAtion  for  iheieal  and  iatdligmoe  with 
which  it  gathers  and  diffuses  light  on  one  of  ih»  most  important  of 
soeial  problems,"  Those  Toioes  from  distant  lands  hare  nnmeroos 
echoes  in  oar  own ;  but  we  forbear  citation,  having  already^  it  may 
be^  overstepped  the  boondaries  of  a  beeomiBg  modesty. 

Here  we  close  our  review  of  the  work  done  by  this  Association 
during  the  first  quarter  century  of  its  history.  With  devout  grati- 
tude we  recognijEO  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us  in  the  labors 
of  the  past,  and  earnestly  invoke  a  continuance  of  His  gracious  favor 
on  our  work  during  the  new  cyde  upon  which  we  are  entering. 
Without  His  blessing,  we  can  accomplii^  no  useful  results ;  with  it, 
we  may  patiently  and  cheerfully  pursue  our  labors,  in  the  assured 
confidence  of  a  wide  and  growing  success. 

WoBx  OF  THB  Past  Ybab. 
Vistiaiian  qf  jPritom. 

Less  work  than  usual  has  been  done  in  this  department  during  the 
year  just  closed,  for  the  reason  that  exhaustive  examinations  of  all 
classes  of  our  penal  institutions  had  been  made  for  the  two  or  three 
years  immediately  preceding.  Still  we  have  not  been  wholly  idle  in 
this  r^ard,  as  several  important  papers  among  the  documents  accom- 
panying this  report  will  show,  particularly  one  by  the  committee  on 
prison  discipline,  in  relation  to  the  State  prisons. 

J)eififUion  and  Diseharged  Conmet  Department. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Abraham  Beal,  under 
the  direction  of  the  appropriate  committees,  has  been  diligently  at 
work  in  these  departments,  as  the  following  summaiy  of  his  labors 
therein  will  demonstrate. 

4,660  persons,  poor,  friendless,  and  needing  counsel  or  other  aid, 
were  seen  by  him  in  Ihe  detention  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  such  advice  or  relief  administered  as  iheir  cases  seemed 
severally  to  require. 

896  complaints  were  examined  by  him,  and  such  cases  selected  for 
special  attention  as  were  found  to  have  extenuating  circumstances 
connected  with  them. 

320  complaints  were  withdrawn  at  his  instance,  as  trivial  in  char- 
acter, or  the  result  of  mistake  or  excited  feeling,  and  especially  where 
families  would  be  involved  in  want  and  distress  through  their  proso- 
cution. 

378  persons  were  discharged  from  custody  on  his  recommendation, 
which  was  in  no  case  given  except  after  careful  inquiry  made,  and 
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tiie  conviotion  was  entOTUined  that  the  eMue  of  jnstiee  as  well  as 
mercy  would  be  thereby  promoted. 

1,039  liberated  prisoners  were  aided  with  board,  money,  railroad 
tickets,  etc.,  etc. 

123  discharged  convicts  were  supplied  with  clothing  adapted  to 
their  necessities. 

145  discharged  prisoners  were  provided  with  sitnations,  in  which 
they  conld  earn  and  eat  honest  bread. 

Many  families  of  prisoners,  left  in  a  destitute  and  suffering  condi- 
tion by  the  incarceration  of  those  on  whom  they  depended  for  sup- 
port, have  also  had  such  relief  afforded  them  as  their  circumstanoos 
demanded  and  our  means  would  warrant. 

Rbform  of  oub  Pbisok  System — Change  of  the  CoNSTrrunoir 

Pboposed. 
The  two  master  forces  opposed  to  the  reform  of  the  prison  system 
of  our  State  are  political  appointments  and  instability  of  administra- 
tion, which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  extent  to  which  partisan  politics  enters  into  the  management  of 
our  prisons  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  our  review  of  the  quarter 
century's  work  of  this  Association.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  controlling 
power ;  and  our  State  prisons,  under  existing  constitutional  provis- 
ions, are  managed  and  must  continue  to  be  managed,  to  a  great 
degree,  as  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State.  It  requires 
no  great  penetration  to  see  that  such  a  feature  must  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  our  penal  institutions.  It  is  evident  that  a  wise,  vig- 
orous, steady  administration  can  be  secured  only  by  the  appointment 
of  men  qualified  by  nature,  education,  taste  and  habit  for  the  impor- 
tant positions  which  they  are  to  fill.  That  a  merely  political  appoint- 
ment affords  no  guaranty  of  such  qualifications  might  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  such  inference  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  teachings  of  experience.  The  great  objects  of  prison 
discipline — the  safety  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  trans- 
gressor— can  never  be  secured  while  appointment  to  ofiice  is  in  the 
hands  of  mere  politicians.  Persons  so  chosen,  sensible  of  their 
dependence  on  party  rather  than  fidelity,  look  to  political  chicane 
more  tlian  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  for  continuance  in 
their  places.  But  more  than  this :  Where  political  infiuences  con- 
trol appointments,  the  selection  of  incumbents  is  apt  to  be  governed 
by  other  considerations  than  their  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  they 
are  called.  Yet  there  is  hardly  any  other  business  where  so  much 
depends  on  the  special  qualifications  of  the  persons  charged  with  it ; 
it  is  a  duty  not  to  be  learned  in  a  day,  and  its  efficient  performance 
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loqnives  a  imioQ  of  rare  qualitieft— jodgment,  patieoee,  kindMi^ 
•jrnpathyy  a  quiek  insight  into  character,  a  stroBg  instinct  of  justice^ 
a  large  and  varied  experiencei  and  high  administrative  talent.  Te 
change  the  men  relied  upon  for  such  a  work  with  every  fluotnatioA 
of  party,  is  to  strike  a  fiUal  blow  at  that  steadiaeas  of  administrationi 
withoat  which  neither  snccess  nor  progress  can  be  attained. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  such  a  modification  of 
ihe  system  of  appointment  to  ofSce  as  shall  withdraw  such  appoint* 
ments  from  the  maelstrom  of  party  politics,  and  thereby  impiui 
greater  stability  to  the  administration  of  the  penal  institntions  of  the 
Btate.  But  how  can  snch  a  change  be  effected!  Not  otherwise 
than  by  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  executive  committee  long  ago  saw  this  necessity  and  called 
public  attention  to  it  In  its  report  for  1864«  this  language  wal 
held :  '^  Our  deliberate  opinion  is,  that,  under  the  present  system  of 
election  and  appointment  to  office,  *  *  *  ♦  the  entire  theory 
of  our  penal  system  is  rendered  nugatory.  Inspection  may  correct 
isolated  abuses,  and  philanthrophy  relieve  isolated  cases  of  distress ; 
but  real,  systematic  improvement  is  impossible."  The  association 
had  become  convinced  that  the  whole  system  needed  not  simply  to 
be  revised,  but  revolutionized.  Under  this  conviction,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  its  reorganization.  The  jcommit- 
tee  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Theo.  W.  Dwight, 
John  T.  Hoffman,  Francis  lieber,  William  F.  Allen,  John  Stanton 
Gould,  J.  W.  Edmonds,  G.  B.  Hubbell,  John  H.  Griscom,  E.  N. 
Havens  and  £.  C.  Wines.  A  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  had  been  ordered,  and  the  special  object  had  in  view  in 
the  appointment  of  the  above  committee  was  the  preparation  of  an 
article  relating  to  prisons  for  submission  to  the  convention  when  it 
should  assemble.  On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1667,  after  mature 
deliberation,  the  committee  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Constito^ 
tional  Oonvention,  accompanied  by  the  draft  <^  a  prison  article^ 
Gov.  Hoffman,  then  mayor  of  New  Fork,  having  been  absent  from 
the  city  on  the  37th,  when  the  paper  was  signed  by  other  members 
of  the  committee,  on  the  following  day  sent  a  despatch  to  the  cor* 
re^Kmding  secretary  at  Albany,  in  these  words:  ^ New  York,  Jose 
28th.  I  approve  the  proposed  clause  relating  to  prisons,  striking  out 
oompensatioD.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  removal,  as  in 
case  of  other  oificers,  for  cause.    John  T.  Hoffman." 

The  article,  thus  prepared  and  submitted,  i^ter  having  beM 
amended  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  Governor  Hoffman,  aod 
with  a  few  other  unimportMit  verbal  changes,  was  finally  adopted  m 
a  part  of  the  amended  Constitution  by  a  large  mgori^  of  the  Gm- 
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yentioii,  leading  members  of  both  political  parties  soi^KHling  it  by 
their  speeches  and  their  votes.    That  the  Legislature  and  the  peo- . 
pie  may  see,  at  a  glance,  the  difference  between  the  prison  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  1846,  and  that  of  the  Constitution  framed  by  the 
Convention  of  1667,  we  here  place  the  two  side  by  side : 

aM«AtottOfi^l846.  Oimt(Uutkma$amgna«dhifCkm»tnam<ft9m. 

Sso.  4.  Three  inspectors  of  State  prisons  shall  Sio.  1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Managers  of 
be  elected  at  the  general  election  which  shall  be  prisons,  to  consist  of  Ave  persons  to  be  appointed 
held  next  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitntioo,  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice,  and 
ene  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  office  Jbr 
one  Ibr  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years.  The  ten  vears,  except  that  the  five  first  appointed 
Govemort  Secretary  of  State  and  Comptrol-  shall,  in  snoh  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  dl- 
ler  shall  meet  at  the  capitol  on  the  first  Monday  rect,  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one  person 
of  January  next  succeeding  such  election,  and  so  appointed  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  two 
determine  by  lot  which  of  Mid  inspectors  shall  years  during  the  first  ten  years ;  and  vacancies 
hold  his  ofllce  for  one  year,  which  for  two,  and  in  the  offices  afterward  occurring  shall  be  filled 
which  for  three  years ;  and  there  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner.  Such  Board  shall  have  th« 
annually  thereafter,  one  Inspector  of  State  Pris-  chaige  and  superintendence  of  the  State  prison*, 
ons.  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years ;  and  shall  possess  such  powers  and  perform  snch 
•aid  inspectors  shall  have  the  charge  and  super-  duties  in  respect  to  the  coun^  jails,  the  local  or 
intondence  of  the  State  prisons,  and  shall  ap*  district  penitentiaries,  and  other  penal  or  reform- 
point  all  the  officers  therein.  AU  vacancies  bi  atory  institutions,  within  tbe;9Ute,  as  the  Legls- 
the  office  of  such  Inspector  shall  be  filled  by  the  lature  may  by  law  impose  upon  them.  Such 
Ctovemor  till  the  next  election.  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  elect  a  secretary, 

who  shall  be  removable  at  their  pleasure,  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Legislatore  or 
the  Board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  receive  such 
salary  as  the  jLegislature  shall  determine.  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation other  than  reasonable  traveling  and  other 
expenses,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
oflScial  duty.  And  the  Legislature,  at  its  first 
session  after  the  adoption  of  this  Oonstltudon, 
shall  limit  the  amount  of  such  expenses,  which 
Umit  shall  not  be  changed  except  at  intervals  of 
five  years. 
Bio.  S.  Such  Board  shall  appoint  the  warden 

Str  chief  officer),  the  clerk,  physician,  and  chap> 
in  of  each  State  prison,  and  shall  have  power 
to  remove  either  of  such  officers  for  cause  only, 
after  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense, 
upon  written  charges.  All  other  officers  of  each 
prison  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden  (or 
chief  officer)  thereof;  and  shaU  be  removable  al 
his  pleasure. 

Sbo.  8.  The  Governor  may  remove  either  of  the 
managers  of  prisons  for  malfeasance  or  misfeas- 
ance in  office,  after  having  furnished  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  ffiving  hia 
an  opportuni^  of  be&g  heard  in  his  aefense. 

No  opposition  to  the  prison  article  of  the  amended  Constitution 
having  been  developed  in  any  quarter,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Jndge  Miller,  in  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  last  Assembly,  to 
have  it  submitted  separately.  The  attempt  failed,  however,  and  the 
Oonstitution  as  a  whole  having  been  rejected  by  the  popular  vote, 
this  article,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  with  it  and  was  buried  in  its 
rains.  Earnestly  believing  that  there  can  be  no  radical  improvement 
in  our  prison  system  till  its  administration  is  divorced  from  politics, 
mad  so  made  stable  and  permanent ;  and,  as  earnestly  desiring  such 
a  reform,  the  executive  committee  respectfully  asks  that  the  L^is- 
lature  will,  at  its  present  session,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  such  an  amendment  to  the  Con*- 
0titution  as  will  be  likely  to  effect  the  desired  object.  And  for  the 
reason  that  the  article  incorporated  into  Ihe  rejected  Oonstitution 
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was  prepared  by  an  experienced  committee  after  l6ng  and  earnest 
deliberation;  that  it  was  nnanimously  approved  by  the  execntive 
committee  when  submitted  to  them ;  that  it  was  not  made  a  party 
question  by  the  convention  that  adopted  it,  bnt  received  the  hearty 
support  of  both  parties ;  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  who  took  an  active  part  in  framing  it ;  that  it  was 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  board  of  state  prison  inspectors 
in  their  last  annnal  report ;  that  it  has  the  prestige  of  the  votes  of  a 
preponderating  majority  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  bodies  ever 
assembled  in  this  State ;  and  that  it  promises  the  best  results  for 
prison  discipline  in  case  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  fandamental 
law;  for  these  reasons  we  ask  that  the  said  article  may  be  recom- 
mended by  your  honorable  body  for  incorporation  into  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  New  York. 

The  last  of  the  reasons  stated,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  pro- 
vision, is  of  course  the  most  weighty ;  and  its  truth  or  falsity  must 
of  necessity  be  of  controlling  force  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
L^slature  thereto  relating.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  some 
further  thoughts  to  enforce  this  view,  and  especially  to  show  the  superi- 
ority of  the  proposed  over  the  existing  provision  of  the  Oonstitution. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  two  articles  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
radical  differences  in  the  systems  severally  created  by  them,  and  the 
immense  improvement  to  be  anticipated  from  the  substitution  of 
the  one  for  the  other.  The  present  Constitution  makes  the  govern- 
ing board  a  political  body ;  the  amendment  we  propose  would  take 
the  management  of  the  prisons  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics. 
The  administration  of  the  State  prisons  under  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion is  fluctuating  and  unstable ;  under  the  Constitution  as  proposed 
to  be  amended,  it  would  be  fixed  and  uniform.  The  present  Consti- 
tution, while  holding  the  head  of  each  prison  respcmsible  for  its 
discipline,  gives  him  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  police  force ; 
the  Constitution  as  we  would  make  it,  would  clothe  him  with  the 
exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  removing  his  subordinates,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  his  just  responsibility  to  the  managing  board. 
The  present  system  virtually  necessitates  the  appointment  of  poli- 
ticians, and  that  often  of  the  ^^  baser  sort,"  as  prison  keepers ;  the 
proposed  system  would  make  its  appointments  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
on  the  ground  of  merit  The  existing  system  ruthlessly  dismisses 
the  ablest  officers  at  the  behest  of  party ;  that  which  we  would  sub- 
stitute will  secure  the  retention  of  competent  incumbents  as  long  as 
they  are  willing  to  stay.  The  present  Constitution  limits  the  duties 
of  the  inspectors  to  the  State  prisons;  our  amendment  would  put 
the  board  of  managers  in  actual  charge  only  of  the  State  prisons ;  at 
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ibQ  same  time,  howBTer,  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  eoniw  suck 
|H>wera  and  impose  such  duties  upon  them  in  respeot  to  county  jaik, 
local  or  district  prisons,  and  other  penal  and  reformatory  institutions 
within  the  State,  as  it  may  see  fit,  thus  enabling  them  to  unify  our 
prison  system,  and  blend  its  several  parts  into  one  oomprehensire 
and  harmonious  whole.  The  salaries,  emoluments  and  opportunities 
attached  to  the  position  of  inspector  by  the  present  Oonstitution 
preate  a  scramble  for  the  oflSce  by  hungry  politicians,  who  have  no 
Qlaims  to  it  other  than  those  of  party  service ;  while  the  system  to 
be  called  into  beting  by  our  amendment  would,  by  the  absence  of 
such  inducements,  repel  this  whole  tribe,  and  attract  only  men 
oi  character  and  social  position,  who  would  accept  place  on  the 
management  solely  from  Uie  impulses  of  patriotism,  from  a  sentiment 
of  humanity,  from  the  sense  of  public  duty,  or  from  the  force  of 
these  several  motives  combined. 
Let  us  a  little  expand  and  elaborate  these  thoughts. 
The  proposed  system,  if  adopted,  will  take  the  management  of 
our  State  prisons  out  of  the  domain  of  politics.  The  cho>ice  of  pri- 
son managers  will  no  longer  be  through  partyiuominations,  by  party 
votes,  and  for  party  ends ;  instead,  their  appointment  will  be  made 
by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  State  —  the  Governor  and  Senate— 
under  their  res^nsibility  to  the  people  and  the  constraint  of  their 
oath  of  office.  Holding  office  for  ten  years,  the  prison  board  will  be 
comparatively  permanent,  and  may  take  their  measures  on  their  owa 
independent  convictions,  making  their  appointments  on  the  ground 
of  qualification,  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  prisons  with  a  view 
to  the  public  weal  rather  than  the  exigencies  of  party. 

The  new  system,  supposing  it  to  be  put  in  operation,  will  impress 
a  character  of  stability  on  the  administration  of  the  prisons  hitherto 
quite  unknown  in  our  experience.  The  four  principal  officers  — 
warden,  chaplain,  physician  and  clerk — are,  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  article,  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  Even  the 
board  that  appoints  will  have  no  power  to  remove,  except  for  cause, 
which  cause  must  be  stated  in  writing,  and  opportunity  given  to  the 
aecused  to  make  his  defense.  Impeachment  and  trial  will  thus  be 
the  only  means  of  removal,  so  far  as  these  officers  are  concerned. 
The  warden  being  the  ret^nsible  head  of  the  prison  and  held  ao* 
countable  for  its  condition  and  discipline,  the  sole  pow^  of  appoint* 
ment  and  removal  of  subordinate  officers  is  placed  in  his  hands.  Of 
epurse,  no  competent  warden,  under  the  grave  responsibility  resting 
upofirhim,  would  either  appoint  or  remove  men,  except  upon  the 
gfouiid  of  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  duties  required.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  a  gradation  both  of  the  rank  and  pay  of  offioeif 
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will  be  eBtohliBhed,  so  that  a  eonstant  itimuliu  will  be  presented  to 
fideliiy  and  ever-increasing  effioiencj  in  the  service.  The  present 
system  takes  away  all  those  motives  to  integrity,  which,  in  private 
life,  are  found  necessary  to  insure  it.  As  no  degree  of  merit  can  secure 
an  incumbent  in  his  place,  he  must  be  a  man  of  high  virtae  who  doei 
not  act  upon  the  principle  of  getting  all  he  can  out  of  it,  while  it 
remains  in  his  possession.  Whatever  honesty  may  be  found  in  prison 
officers  must,  therefore,  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  inherent  and  uxw 
aided  virtue.  The  system  is  utterly  at  war  vnth  a  high-toned,  pure  and 
virtuous  service ;  and  if  it  does  not  render  such  service  an  impossi* 
bility,  it  is  at  least  a  standing  invitation  to  venality  and  peculation. 

The  proposed  system  will  insure  a  better  class  of  men  in  the  director- 
ship of  our  prisons.  The  office  at  present  is  a  political  one^  with  salary 
and  perquisites  attached,  and  also  with  abundant  opportunity  to  make 
money  corruptly,  if  the  incumbent  is  disposed  to  indulge  such  a  pro- 
pensity. That  more  than  one  has  g^ified  a  proclivity  of  this  kind 
is  matter  of  common  belief,  and  there  is  no  need  to  be  squeamisli 
about  saying  so.  The  office,  under  the  Oonstitution  amended  ai 
suggested,  will  have  no  emoluments  connected  with  it  It  will  b* 
merely  honorary  and  beneficent.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  scramr 
ble  for  it  among  lean  and  hungry  politicians,  and,  consequently,  there 
will  be  selected  for  the  service  only  men  who  are  moved  thereto  by 
an  impulse  of  benevolence  or  duty,  and  whom  the  general  voice  of 
their  fellow-citizens  has  pronounced  fit  for  the  trust. 

The  new  system  will  secure  a  higher  grade  of  qualification  than 
is  now  found  in  prison  officers.  When  MM.  Demets  and  de 
Courteilles  were  about  to  found  the  reformatory  colony  of  Mettray, 
instead  of  building  lofty  walls  for  the  restraint  of  their  future 
wards,  they  educated  the  guardians  who  were  to  control  them,  thus 
substituting  moral  power  for  coercion.  "  We  did  not  disguise  from 
ourselves,"  they  said  in  one  of  their  early  reports,  "  that  the  task  of 
changing  bad  boys  into  good  ones  was  not  to  be  confided  to  the  first 
comers.  It  is  a  serious  charge,  demanding  minds  thoroughly  pre* 
pared,  entire  self-devotion,  and  morality  above  suspidon.''  Accord^ 
ingly,  instead  of  opening  their  juvenile  prison  %vith  such  material  as 
came  to  hand,  they  established  a  preparatory  school,  and,  with  tiie 
aid  of  a  chaplain  and  schoolmaster,  devoted  the  first  six  months  to 
the  training  of  a  staff  of  officers  to  aid  them  in  their  work.  Not 
until  they  had  first  provided  themselves  with  qualified  assistants,  did 
they  receive  the  first  installment  of  the  young  delinquents,  who  were 
thenceforth  to  constitute  la  oolonie  agriocie.  The  ioole  prSparaUnM 
has  been  maintained  ever  since  (80  years),  and  the  course  of  instruo- 
tion  includes  religion,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  algebra^ 
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geotnotry,  drawing,  muBic,  agricnltnre  in  all  its  details,  and  a  theo- 
^tical  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  special  dnties  of  prison 
officers*  The  resnlt  is  a  reformatory  from  which  97  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  go  ont  to  become  good  and  worthy  citizens ;  a  reformatory, 
consequently,  the  most  successful  the  world  has  ever  seen.  So  vital 
a  part  of  the  institution  does  Mr.  Demetz  consider  this  preparatory 
school,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  were  it  to  be  closed, 
Mettray  itself  must  cease.  Oertainly  there  is  the  highest  wisd<»n  in 
this  procedure.  No  doubt  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new 
I»ison  board  would  be — certainly  it  ought  to  be — to  establish  a 
similar  school  for  the  special  training  of  prison  officers.  The  posi- 
tion of  prison  officer  would  be  permanent  under  the  provision  sug- 
gested, and  the  officers  themselves  should  be  proportionably  raised 
in  character  and  dignity ;  but  to  such  elevation  a  higher  grade  of 
education  and  morals  would  be  indispensable.  Entering  the  ser- 
vice in  early  life,  they  should  form  a  class  by  themselves,  should  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  their  duties,  serving  first  as  guards,  then 
as  keepers  (with  gradations  of  rank  and  pay  in  each  class),  then  as 
deputy-wardens,  then  as  wardens  of  small  prisons,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  their  ascertained  merits,  tested  chiefiy  by  the  small  proportion 
of  reconvictions  under  them,  as  wardens  of  larger  prisons.  Thus 
alone  would  the  details  of  prison  discipline  be  gradually  perfected, 
and  uniformity  in  its  application  attained.  For  only  when  the 
administration  of  public  punishment  is  made  a  profession 'will  it 
become  scientific,  uniform,  successful. 

The  penal  system  created  by  the  amended  Constitution,  if  carried 
out  to  the  extent  intended,  would  give  unity  and  homogeneousness, 
as  well  as  a  comprehensive  scope,  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 
There  needs  to  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  class  of  institutions  of  a  preven- 
tive character,  into  which  vagrant  and  truant  children,  who  have  not 
yet  become  criminal,  but  are  in  imminent  danger  of  crime,  should  be 
received  and  properly  trained  intellectually,  morally  and  industrially. 
Here  is  the  true  field  of  promise,  where  efforts  for  the  repression  of 
cHme  may  be  most  successfully  and  economically  applied.  Next  our 
oonhty  jails  demand  the  most  earnest  study  and  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  wisdom  in  the  organization  of  measures  of  reform.  As  at 
present  managed,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  and  civiliza 
tioh  of  our  State.  Then  we  want,  to  complete  our  prison  system,  a 
dlass  of  juvenile  prisons,  and  another  class  of  penal  institutions,  for 
adults,  intermediate  between  the  common  jail  and  the  State  prison 
to  which  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences,  especially  after  two  oi 
three  committals,  could  be  sentenced,  where  hard  labor,  education, 
moral  and  religious  agencies,  and  other  reformatoiy  processes  could 
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be  en^loTed  upon  tliem,  and  whero  they  oonld  be  Bubjeicted  to  the^ 
inflnenoes  limg  enongb  to  hare  their  idle,  vagrant  and  viciotis  habitit 
broken  up,  and  replaced  by  habits  of  indnstry,  order  and  yirtue. 

The  proviBions  we  snggest,  if  incorporated  into  the  Constitntionj 
will  enable  the  authorities  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  prison 
labor.  The  present  arrangement,  by  its  continual  change  of  officers,- 
and  the  resulting  instability  in  the  administration,  almost  necessitated 
the  contract  system  of  labor  in  our  State  prisons ;  and  that  system  has 
hemi  found  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  State  botir 
financially  and  morally.  Under  permanent  officers  and  a  stable  admin-' 
istration,  the  industries  of  our  prisons  might  be  successfully  managed 
by  their  respective  wardens,  or  by  financial  agents  appointed  expressly 
for  this  purpose. 

Coercive  discipline,  as  a  main  reliance,  would  disappear  from  a' 
prison  system  created  by  the  Constitution  amended  as  we  propose, 
and  moral  forces  would  take  its  place.  In  framing  a  machinery  of 
prison  disdpline,  ingenuity  has  been,  in  past  times  (and  those  time& 
still  linger),  directed  to  devise  and  give  efficiency  to  a  co&rdve  appa* 
ratns,  and  the  creation  of  a  marcU  apparatus  has  not  even  yet  received 
sufficient  attention.  It  is  on  the  reverse  principle  that  we  must  now 
proceed,  not  in  justice  merely,  but  from  necessity.  We  cannot  now" 
give  a  coercive  discipline  its  full  scope ;  for  the  civilization  of  the 
age  will  not  permit  it.  The  atrocities  which  disgraced  the  prisons 
of  a  by-gone  period  cannot  be  repeated  in  our  day,  for  the  reason 
that  they  would  not  be  tolerated.  If  therefore  we  do  not  succeed  in 
giving  our  convicts  a  better  spirit,  if  we  do  not  gain  their  will  and 
enlist  them  in  the  work  of  self-reformation,  we  shall  be  comparatively 
powerless  in  restraining  what  is  bad  in  them.  If  we  halt  between 
the  systems  of  coercion  and  organized  persuasion,  we  shall  have  the 
weakness  of  both  without  the  efficiency  of  either. 

Befobmation  the  Sufbemb  End  of  Pbisoit  DisoiPLiirB. 

The  amendment  we  propose,  if  adopted  and  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  making  the  reformation 
of  the  convicts  the  actual  as  well  as  declared  object  of  the  discipline 
of  our  prisons.  Three  questions  are  involved  here :  1.  Are  criminals 
capable  of  reformation  ?  3.  If  so,  what  are  the  essential  bases  of  ti 
reformatory  prison  discipline  ?  8.  What  are  the  special  agencies  tci 
be  employed  in  the  work  of  reformation  ? 

As  r^^ards  the  first  of  these  questions,  this  board  entertains  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  We  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  criminals 
may  be  r^enerated  and  restored  to  a  right  mind  and  a  right  habit 
of  life.    For  proof  of  this,  our  first  recourse  is  to  authority ;  our  second 
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lo  6iq>OTen^^  We  BommoD  to  the  ttand,  «  witneiMS,  a  few  onlj 
#f  the  many  peraonB  we  might  call,  who^  from  long  ezperienee  as 
prison  officers,  are  best  qualified  to  testify  on  a  question  ofthis  kind* 
Mr.  Hubbell,  ex-warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  says :  ^^  I  tliink  that 
£*om  one*half  to  three-fonrths  of  young  criminals  may,  by  judieioaa 
management,  be  reformed  and  made  useful  members  of  society.  Some 
of  tlie  older  criminals  may,  no  doubt,  also  be  reformed ;  much  depends 
upon  their  antecedents."  Mr.  D.  L,  Seymour,  another  ex^warden  of 
Sing  Sing,  says :  ^'  My  belief  is,  that  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  inmates 
of  our  prisons  may,  by  a  judicious  course  of  treatment  and  by  the 
vseof  proper,  moral,  religious  and  educational  agencies,  be  reformed 
and  restored  to  society  as  honest  and  industrious  citizens." 

The  Bev.  John  Luckey,  for  nearly  twenty  years  chaplain  at  Sing 
Sing,  thus  declares  his  opinion :  ^'  I  think  that  nearly  all  convicts, 
through  the  use  of  right  methods,  are  susceptible  to  reformatory 
influences."  Mr.  Haynes,  warden  of  Massachusetts  State  jHison, 
gives  his  judgment  in  these  words :  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  that  eigh^ 
per  cent  can  be  reclaimed."  The  late  Oapt.  Alexander  Machonochie, 
who  proved  his  title  to  the  front  rank  of  prison  reformers  by  his 
Bumerous  and  admirable  treatises,  and  his  rare  ability  as  a  prison 
officer  by  his  management  of  the  penal  colony  on  Norfolk  Island, 
declared  his  belief  that  '^  convicts  can  be  gained,  to  a  matiy  by  a  sys* 
tern  which  studies  their  natural  feelings  and  seeks  their  own  improve- 
ment." He  further  says :  '^  I  fear  neither  bad  habits  nor  any  other 
difficulties.  I  believe  that  while  life  and  sanity  are  spared,  recovery 
is  always  possible,  if  properly  sought.  There  is  indefinite  elasticity  , 
in  the  human  mind,  if  its  faculties  are  placed  in  healthful  action,  and 
i^t  either  diseased  by  maltreatment,  or  locked  up  in  the  torpor  <^  a 
living  grave." 

So  much  for  authority.  What  now  is  the  voice  of  experience  t 
What  do  facts  testify  ?  Oapt.  Machonochie  was  put  in  charge  of  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  managed  it  for  four  years.  It  was  the  worst  of  all 
the  penal  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  containing,  so  to  speak,  the 
very  scum  and  sweepings  of  the  whole  of  them.  The  Captain's  own 
testimony  as  to  the  result  of  his  experiment  of  substituting  moral 
for  material  forces  in  the  management  of  criminals,  is  given  in  these 
pregnant  words :  '^  I  found  the  island  a  turbulent  and  brutal  hell ;  I 
left  it  a  peaceful,  weU-ordered  community."  And  this  testimony  is 
eonfirmed  by  numbers  of  intelligent  and  disinterested  witnesses. 
Felons  in  scores  and  hundreds,  who  had  been  steeped  and  saturated 
with  crime  till  almost  every  trace  of  humanity  had  disappeared,  had 
iheir  self-respect,  their  manhood,  their  virtue  restored  under  his  firm 
but  kindly  treatment,  and  were  returned  by  him  to  society,  botli 
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qMlii«d  and  dlspotad  to  atone  for  the  iDJories  Aey  had  done  it,  by 
upright,  honorable  and  atefhl  Utos. 

A  remarkable  eKperiment  in  prison  disoiplme  was  condneted  hj 
Ccdonel  Montetinos,  in  Yalenda,  Spam.  He  had  charge  of  the 
prison  in  that  dtj,  averaging  1,000  inmates,  fW>m  1835  to  18S0. 
j^rior  to  hit  incnmbenc^,  the  system  was  one  of  stem  coercion, 
ibr  whidi  he  substituted  a  system  of  moral  forces,  of  organized  per^ 
tnasion.  The  percentage  of  recommittals  under  the  former  system 
was  from  <Hie  third  to  one-half.  For  the  first  two  years,  they  re* 
mained  as  before ;  for  the  next  ten  years  they  averaged  only  one  per 
omit,  and  for  the  last  three,  not  a  single  prisoner  came  back ;  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  the  discharged  and  the  number  of  the 
reformed  had  become  identical. 

Scarcely  loss  remarkable  was  the  experiment  of  Counselor  Herr 
Von  Obermaier,  in  the  city  of  Munich.  He  was  governor  of  the 
criminal  prisons  there,  in  which  were  confined  the  worst  male  con- 
Ticts,  collected  from  all  the  districts  of  Bavaria,  none  of  them  hav- 
ing less  than  eight  years  to  serve.  More  unpromising  material  could 
not  well  be  imagined.  Yet,  so  completely  had  these  hard,  roogh 
natures  been  subdued  by  the  law  of  love,  that  when  a  new  convict, 
not  believing  in  the  reality  of  any  such  law  in  a  prison,  began  to  behave 
ill,  and  disobey  the  rules  in  presence  of  his  fellow  convicts,  the  latter 
would  immediately  check  him,  saying:  ^^That  conduct  will  not  do 
here ;  Herr  Yon  Obermaier  is  our  friend,  and  we  shall  not  allow 
you  to  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house."  The  late  celebrated 
Q-eorge  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  speaks  of  this  prison  as  an  illustration 
of  the  power  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  to  govern  and 
reform  criminals,  without  using  the  lash  or  any  severe  punishment." 

Under  the  Irish  prison  system,  as  administered  in  Dublin,  reforma- 
tion has  become  the  rule,  non-reformation  the  exception ;  insomuch 
that  the  late  Lord  Brougham  declared  that  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had 
annihilated  crime  in  Ireland.  His  lordship's  rhetoric  was  never 
lacking  in  strength,  but  in  this  case  it  had  a  solid  substratum  of  fact 
beneath  it.  If  crime  has  not  been  literally  annihilated  there,  com- 
mittals and  convictions  have  been  brought  down  certainly  to  one-half, 
we  think  to  less  than  one-half,  of  what  they  had  been  previously. 

The  House  of  Correction  and  Industry  at  Moscow,  Enssia,  pre- 
sided over  by  Count  Sollohub,  affords  another  signal  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  reforming  criminals.  The  relapse 
of  a  prisoner  who  has  been  subjected  to  its  discipline  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence ;  while  numbers  are  to  be  met  with  who  are  industriously  earn- 
ing an  honest  living  at  the  trades  they  learned  during  their  incar- 
ceration. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  8 
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The  Beoond  inqniiy  relates  to  the  easeiitial  baseB  of  a  refomatofj 
prison  discipline.  There  are,  as  we  oonceiTe,  three  fundamental 
principles  that  must  underlie  and  interpenetrate  every  such  system ; 
it  must  work  mth  nature ;  it  must  gain  the  will  c£  the  prisoner ; 
and  it  must  subject  his  reformation  to  adequate  tests. 

1.  It  must  work  with  nature  rather  than  against  it.  There  are  cer- 
tain great  principles  which  the  Creator  has  impressed  indelibly  upon 
the  human  soul.  These  we  must  not  seek  to  utterly  repress  and 
crush  out  of  the  man  by  our  modes  of  prison  discipline,  but  rather 
to  guide,  control  and  mould  them  to  our  purpose.  For  instance, 
sociability  is  among  the  strongest  instincts  of  humanity.  It  is  one 
of  the  vital  forces  of  free  society  —  a  main  spring  of  its  progress  in  all 
that  constitutes  a  true  and  high  civilization.  What  reason  is  there 
why,  under  proper  regulation,  it  may  not  be  made  equally  beneficial 
to  men  condemned  to  the  temporary  loss  of  liberty  for  their  crimes  t 
It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  Captain  Machonochie,  who,  of  all 
men,  went  deepest  into  the  philosophy  of  public  punishment,  that 
the  criminal  must  be  prepared  for  society  in  society.  His  words  are : 
^^Man  is  a  social  being;  his  duties  are  social ;  and  only  in  society, 
as  I  think,  can  he  be  adequately  trained  for  it.''  Thus  only  can  a 
suitable  field  be  provided  for  the  vdunUm/  cultivation  of  active 
social  virtues,  and  the  vohmtary  restraint  of  active  social  vices.  To 
prepare  for  society  in  society,  he  says,  seems  just  as  requisite  as  to 
send  men  to  sea  to  prepare  them  to  command  ships.  Penitence, 
good  resolution,  moral  and  religious  principle  —  these  are  an 
excellent  and  indeed  the  only  sure  foundation  whereon  to  build  a 
virtuous  character  and  life.  But  where  they  have  been  originally 
weak,  or  habitually  disregarded,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  crimi- 
nals, it  seemft  as  idle  to  expect  that  the  mere  theoretical  inculcation 
of  them,  late  in  life,  however  enforced  by  suffering,  will  be  sufiScient 
to  make  them  the  actual  guides  of  future  conduct,  as  it  would  be  to 
teach  a  trade  in  this  way,  or  any  other  practical  application  of 
abstract  rules. 

Moral  lessons,  like  engineering,  require  a  field  of  progressive  ex- 
perimental application.  Books,  counsels,  exhortations,  are  not 
enough.  There  must  be  iriction  ;  the  contact  with  temptation ;  and 
the  toning  up  and  hardening  of  the  character,  which  results  from  its 
successful  and  habitual  resistance.  Count  SoUohub,  of  Moscow,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  philosophical  of  prison  administrators,  in  a 
paper  on  the  prison  question  in  Kussia,  published  in  our  last  report, 
remarks :  '^  As  the  death  penalty  has  had  its  just  reactions,  so  the 
isolation  of  man,  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  of  perpetual 
silence,  belongs  to  principles  against  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
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hniium  irftce  rerottt.  ManhaBnoingJUtoo(mtravmsth0l)im%0ttn^ 
It  ii  on  this  idea  that  the  new  BnaBian  penitentiaries  have  been 
founded.  They  do  not  recc^ise  the  right  to  impose  abeolute  silence ; 
but  they  seek  to  prevent  conversation  from  becoming  hnrtfbl/'  An- 
other high  authority  on  penitentiary  science,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hill,  for  many  years  inspector  of  prisons  in  Scotland  and  aftor- 
ward  in  England,  holds  this  language :  ^^  When  prisoners  are 
brought  together,  they  should  really  associate  as  human  beings, 
and  not  be  doomed  to  eternal  dumbness,  with  their  heads 
and  eyes  fixed  like  statues  in  one  direction.  All  attempts  to  enforce 
such  a  system,  and  to  carry  on  such  a  warfare  with  nature,  must  be 
productive  of  endless  deception  and  give  rise  to  much  irritating  pun- 
ishment" Such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  case.  Extended  inquiry  in 
our  own  and  other  States,  leaves  no  doubt  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  punishments  inflicted  on  prisoners  is  for  violations  of  the 
rule  of  silence.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  intercourse  of  prisoners 
is  corrupting.  We  reply,  not  necessarily  so.  The  nature  and  dr- 
cnmstances  of  that  intercourse  must  be  considered,  before  we  can 
pronounce  categorically  upon  its  tendency.  Promiscuous  inter- 
oourse  of  prisoners,  such  as  it  existed  in  all  prisons  half  a 
century  ago,  and  still  exists  in  our  common  jails,  is  no  doubt 
demoralizing  to  the  last  degree.  But  this  corrupting  power  of  asso- 
ciation may  be  counteracted;  nay,  such  association  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  means  of  moral  amendment  by  being  subjected  to 
virtuous  direction  and  control.  The  social  sentiments  and  relations, 
as  before  intimated,  are  the  great  springs  of  human  improvement. 
It  is  by  them  that  the  heart  is  stirred,  and  warmth  and  energy 
imparted  to  the  character.  Man  droops  and  pines  in  solitude, 
whether  that  solitude  be  created  by  a  physical  or  moral  separation — 
by  walls  of  granite,  or  a  wall  of  absolute  and  eternal  silence.  Ko 
sound  excites  like  the  voice  of  his  fellow  man.  This  imparts 
strength  to  dare,  to  do  and  to  suffer ;  and  these  three  words  express 
the  sum  of  human  duty. 

Another  principle,  which  the  Creator  has  deeply  embedded  in  the 
human  soul,  is  hope ;  and  this  he  feeds  by  manifold  and  incessant 
stimulants  in  the  shape  of  the  successes  and  prizes  of  life.  Without 
this  motive  power,  even  the  good  could  scarcely  keep  their  goodness ; 
without  it,  surely  the  bad  cannot  be  expected  to  r^^in  their  virtue. 
Until  quite  recently,  the  fit  inscription  over  the  entrance  of  nearly 
all  prisons  would  have  been :  ^^  Ye  who  enter  here,  leave  hope  be- 
hind." Even  yet  the  spirit  of  these  words  lingers  in  too  many. 
Undoubtedly,  the  first  stage  in  a  criminal's  imprisonment  should  be 
made  intensely  penal.    Cellular  separation  is  the  mode  best  adapted. 
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for  muj  raatcms,  to  tliia  stage;  bat  joitioa,  even  amid  ihe  atem  dia*> 
cipline  of  iBolfttion^  sitoald  be  temp^^  with  mercy,  and  kope  made 
to  shed  its  cheering  light  on  the  prisoner*  It  should  be  not  aaHy 
made  known  to  him,  but  impressed  upon  him,  that  his  fSste  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  placed  in  his  own  hands ;  and  this,  when  he  emerges 
from  h»  solitary  cell,  he  dionld  find  to  be  not  an  illusion,  but  a  fitcL 
Manifold  inducements  to  industry  and  obedienoe  should  be  held  out 
in  this  second  stage  of  his  imprisonment  —  abbreviation  of  sentence, 
moderate  but  increasing  percentages  of  earnings,  improved  dietaiy 
and  dress,  special  employments,  greater  freedom  from  restraint,  and 
other  privileges  and  distinctions.  Thus  would  the  stimulus  o(  hope 
be  kept  ever  active,  and  the  convict  encouraged  and  quickened  in  a 
course  of  vigorous  self-restraint,  self-conquest  and  self-culture. 

What  has  thus  been  said  in  reference  to  making  the  social  senti- 
m^its  an  instrument  of  reformation,  and  giving  the  highest  possible 
development  and  activity  to  hope  with  the  same  end,  may  serve 
as  an  illustration — it  is  certainly  nothing  more — of  what  is  meant 
by  a  prison  discipline  which  works  with  nature  rather  than  against 
it.  It  is  a  treatment  of  the  fallen  conformed,  in  our  measure  and 
degree,  to  that  which  the  God  of  nature  employs  in  dealing  with  hia 
children,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  in  ^^  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report."  A  prison 
management,  thus  based  upon  and  conformed  to  nature,  could  not 
fail  to  stimulate  and  call  into  exercise  in  prisons  tiie  motives,  im- 
pulses and  habits  which  make  good  men  and  women  out  of  them, 
and  to  discountenance  and  weaken  those  which  lead  to  wickedness 
and  vice. 

S.  A  system  of  prison  discipline,  to  be  truly  reformatory,  must 
gain  the  will  of  the  convict,  fie  is  to  be  amended ;  but  how  is  this 
possible,  with  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hostility  ?  No  system,  there- 
fore, will  succeed  which  does  not  secure  a  harmony  of  wills  between 
officers  and  prisoners,  so  that  the  prisoner  shall  choose  for  himself 
what  his  officer  chooses  for  him.  Such  a  result,  however,  can  never 
be  attained,  except  where  the  officer  really  chooses,  and  wisely  and 
steadily  pursues  the  good  of  the  convict.  There  must  be,  not  on  the 
lips,  but  in  the  heart,  a  benevolent  consideration  for  the  convict^s 
own  best  interests ;  nor  is  this  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  by  the  officer  of  his  duties  to  society.  H^'eto- 
fore,  and  too  much  even  now,  in  criminal  administration,  society 
has  been  supposed  to  be  placed  in  one  scale,  and  the  convicted 
culprit  in  the  other.  What  more  natural,  if  even  abstract  rig^t 
be  left  out  of  view,  than  tiiat  the  latter  should  kick  the  beam! 
What  could  be  expected  but  that  the  convict  should  be  saerifioed 
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to  tbe  tnppoeed  intdreiilt  of  society — his  own^  the  while,  quite 
Qnthongbt  oft  Bat  what  if  a  deeper  view  showed  the  respeotiTe 
interests  of  die  two  partiee — society's  and  the  oonvict^s — to  be 
idmitioalf  In  that  case,  the  oontest  whi<^  has  oAeD  atis^i  be- 
tween a  sense  of  public  doty  and  pity  for  a  trembling  criminal, 
whose  fkte  is  in  onr  hancb,  would  no  longer  exist  A  happy  recon- 
oiliation  wonld  have  taken  place  between  interests  hitherto  too 
generally  regarded  as  antagonistio.  The  prison  may  now  be  made, 
withoat  in  the  least  impairing  its  dkoij^e,  a  wril  devised  and 
efftotive  school  of  reform,  for  the  conviction  has  a  solid  basis  to  rest 
iBipon,  that  society  is  best  served,  by  saving,  not  sacrificing,  its  crimi- 
nal members.  That  consent  of  wills  for  whidi  we  plead  as  an  ess^i- 
tial  condition  of  reformation — for  a  bad  man  never  can  be  made 
good  against  his  will — is  no  longer  an  impossibility,  no  longer  an 
illusion.  Id  the  Irish  system  it  has  become  a  reality  as  conspicnoas 
as  it  is  pleasing.  It  was,  perhaps,  still  more  signal  in  the  prisons 
of  Yalencia  and  Munich,  under  Montesinos  and  Oberauder.  Count 
SoUohub  has  secured  it  in  his  house  of  correction  at  Moseow.  And 
nowhere  can  reformation  become  the  mle  ii^tead  id  the  exception, 
where  this  choice  of  the  same  things  by  prison-keepers  and  prison 
inmates  has  not  been  attained. 

8.  A  really  reformatory  prison  discipline  must  supply  a  system  of 
reliable  tests  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  reformation  claimed 
for  the  liberated  prisoners.  Not  otherwise  can  the  distrust  £dt  by 
the  community  toward  this  class  of  peorsons  be  overcome,  and  its 
confidence  won ;  and  until  this  is  accomplished,  there  can  be  no 
ready  or  general  reabsorption  of  reformed  criminals  into  virtuous 
society.  Yet,  such  reabsorption  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  per- 
manence of  even  genuine  reformation.  In  this  respect  the  Irish 
system,  through  its  intermediate  prisons,  has  proved  a  signal  success. 
When  that  system  was  initiated,  Mr.  Organ,  then  and  now  *  superin- 
tendent of  liberated  convicts,  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing, here  and  there,  a  situation  for  a  discharged  prisoner ;  now,  on 
the  contrary,  he  finds  scarcely  less  difficulty  in  promptly  suj^lying 
all  the  orders  he  receives  for  such  men.  The  reformation  of 
tiie  Irish  convict  is  tested  in  the  inteimediate  prison,  which  is  so 
called,  because  it  holds  a  middle  ground  between  an  imprisonment 
stricdy  pesal  and  a  condition  of  full  liberty.  The  imprisonment  is 
almost  wholly  moral ;  in  other  words,  it  is  but  nominal.  Walls 
there  Mre  none ;  b<^  and  bars  are  discarded ;  and  very  little  snper- 

*ms  ranarkable  msB  pMSsd  tm%y  from  suth  while  this  report  wm  prepMiBg.— 
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Tision  is  employed.  The  prisoDen  are  trasted  to  go  of  errands,  and 
eren  to  work,  without  the  presence  of  an  officer,  beyond  the  prison 
limits.  Thqr  are  locked  np  only  at  night,  taid  then  not  in  soli- 
tary cells.  While  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  day,  they  oonTeme 
together  as  freely  as  laboring  men  usually  do,  no  restrietion  being 
placed  upon  them  in  this  respect,  other  than  those  self-imposed 
restraints,  which  result,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  other  laborers, 
from  an  honest  and  diligent  attention  to  work.  The  minimum  stay 
of  a  convict  in  the  intermediate  prison  is  eight  months,  and  from 
that  to  two  years  or  more,  according  to  the  length  of  the  original 
Bfflitence.  The  intermediate  prison  is  found  to  be  an  ample  test  of 
reformation,  and  in  it  the  difficalt  and  perplexed  problem  of  tiie 
reabsorption  into  society  of  criminals  who  have  ^^  ceased  to  do  evil 
and  learned  to  do  well,'^  has  had  a  complete  solution.  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  employers  is,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  men 
obtained  from  the  prison  are  the  most  reliable  hands  they  get,  the 
training  they  receive  there  having  had  the  effect  to  render  them 
docile  as  well  as  diligent. 

The  three  propositions  in  which  we  have  stated  the  essential  basis 
of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline,  seem  to  us  self-evident  statements, 
moral  axioms,  as  indiputable  as  the  axioms  of  geometry ;  for  a  perverted 
nature  can  never  be  righted  through  a  contravention  of  nature's  laws ; 
a  man  who  has  fallen  away  from  virtue  can  never  be  restored  to  it 
against  his  will ;  and  society  will  not  employ  men  who  have  shown 
themselves  untrustworthy  till  they  have  given  evidence  of  a  change 
of  character. 

The  third  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  special  agencies  to  be 
employed  in  the  work  of  reforming  criminals. 

1.  The  first  is  a  hearty  desire  and  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  to  accomplish  this  great  result.  Snch  a  feeling  and  purpose, 
really  existing  and  operating  in  the  minds  of  all  prison  officers,  would 
of  itself  revolutionize  the  prison  management  of  our  State — yes,  of 
our  country  and  the  world.  It  would  change  the  whole  spirit  of  prison 
administration,  which  is  the  great  matter  immediately  in  question. 
The  necessary  and  appropriate  processes  will  follow,  when  that  is 
established.  It  is  not  so  much  any  specific  apparatus  that  is  needed, 
as  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  really  benevolent  spirit  into  our  entire 
prison  arrangements.  It  is  the  exercise  of  the  Chrisdim  virtues  as 
related  to  man  that  is  wanted ;  and  this,  when  exhibited  under  the 
control  of  principle  and  conscience,  not  of  mere  sentim^it  and  impulse, 
is  also  the  best  manifestation  of  those  virtues  as  related  to  God.  Onoe 
let  prison  officers  understand  that  their  business  is  to  r^ormj  and  not 
merely  to  punish^  their  fellow-men,  and  let  their  intention  be  con* 
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f^mned  to  this  canmoUon^  and  thejr  will  speedily  become  inyentire 
BB  to  Bpedfic  methods*  Let  the  principle  be  established  in  theory 
and  rooted  in  the  heart  of  those  who  are  to  apply  it,  and  suitable  pro- 
cesses will  follow  as  naturally  as  the  harvest  follows  the  sowing. 

2.  Another  potent  agency  in  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  the 
eonviction,  seriously  entertained  by  prison  officers,  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  reformed.  This  belief  on  their  part  is  indispensable 
to  suocesB,  for  no  man  can  heartily  maintain  a  discipline  at  war  with 
his  inward  convictions.  Ko  man  can  earnestly  strive  to  accomplish 
what  in  his  heart  he  despairs  of  accomplishing.  Doubt  is  an  element 
of  peril  to  any  undertaking;  confidence  a  guaranty  of  success. 
Kothing  so  weakens  moral  forces  as  unbelief;  nothing  imparts  to 
them  such  vigor  and  efficiency  as  faith.  "Be  it  unto  thee  according 
to  thy  faith,"  is  not  a  mere  dictum  in  theology ;  it  is  rather  the  state- 
ment of  a  fundamental  principle  of  success  in  all  human  enterprises, 
especially  when  our  work  lies  within  the  realm  of  mind  and  morals. 

3.  A  third  reformatory  agency  would  be  such  an  organization  of 
our  prison  system  as  wiU  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  the  pris- 
oner in  his  own  improvement,  moral,  mental  and  industrial.  This 
can  be  effected  only  by  a  system  of  progressive  classification,  whereby 
the  prisoner  will  be  enabled  during  his  incarceration,  through  indus- 
try and  good  conduct,  to  raise  himself,  step  by  step,  to  positions  of 
greater  freedom,  privilege  and  comfort ;  while  idleness  and  bad  con- 
duct, on  the  other  hand,  keep  him  in  a  state  of  coercion  and  restraint. 

4.  Religion,  of  all  other  reformatory  agencies,  is  that  which  is 
first  in  importance,  and  most  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  human 
heart  and  life.  To  the  question,  "  what  do  you  think  of  a  prison 
without  a  chapel,  where  the  convicts  can  be  assembled  on  the  Sabbath 
for  worship  and  Sunday  school  instruction,  and  on  week  days  for 
morning  and  evening  prayers!"  Mr.  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  one  of  the 
most  diatinguished  prison  officers  of  the  last  generation,  replied : 
**  Not  much  unlike,  in  regard  to  wisdom,  to  a  beautiful  ship,  laden 
with  the  richest  cargo,  and  sent  to  sea  without  rudder,  compass  or 
chart."  This  puts  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  in  prisons  in 
a  light  as  clear  as  it  is  striking.  Beligion  is  the  only  power  that  is 
able  to  resist  the  irritation  that  saps  the  moral  forces  of  these  men 
of  powerfhl  impulses,  whose  neglect  of  its  teachings  has  been  the 
occasion  of  their  being  immured  within  prison  walls. 

6.  Education  is  a  vital  element  in  the  reformation  of  the  fallen, 
and  should  be  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  consistent  with  the  other 
purposes  of  a  prison.  Education  quickens  intellect,  gives  new  ideas, 
supplies  food  for  thought,  inspires  self-respect,  supports  pride  of 
character,  excites  ambition,  opens  new  fields  of  exertion,  ministers 
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tate  for  low  and  vicious  amnseineDts*    What  more  can  be  needed  to 

abow  the  value  of  tbia  agency  in  reforming  criminalB  t 

6.  The  formation  of  industrious  habits  in  prisoners  is  an  agenqr, 
without  which  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  reformation. 
Labor  is  as  much  an  auxiliary  of  virtue  as  it  is  a  means  of  support 
It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  Howard,  ^^  Make  men  diligent,  and 
they  will  be  honest '^  Work  is  the  only  snre  basis  of  a  reformator/ 
discipline.  ^'  Unless  prisoners  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  a  lik> 
ing  for  some  kind  of  labor,"  observes  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  ^'  little 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  conduct  after  liberation.'^  What 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  aimed  at  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  ie 
the  formation  of  fixed  habits  of  labor  in  our  convicts.  Good  resolu- 
tions are  well,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  as  a  dependence  for  the  &tnre^ 
unsupported  by  the  habit  of  honest,  nseful  toU,  they  will  prove 
wliolly  fallacious.  It  will  turn  out  with  them  as  with  sick-bed 
resolves,  which  usually  vanish  with  returning  health.  In  her  efforts 
to  reform  the  women  in  Newgate  prison,  Mrs.  Fry's  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  introduction  of  industrial  labor.  Her  society  paid  the 
salary  of  the  first  female  oflScer  engaged  to  teach  the  women  needle 
work  in  the  jail  of  Edinbui^ph.  The  reformed  convict  must  support 
himself  by  work  after  his  release,  and  his  labor  will  come  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  whole  laboring  community.  If  he  would 
succeed  as  tliey  do,  he  must  toil  as  they  do.  He  will  have  to  be  up 
as  early,  labcH*  as  unremittingly,  and  be  in  all  respects  as  regular  in 
his  industry  as  they,  or  he  will  find  himself  witliout  employment 
while  he  sees  them  occupied.  This  he  will  never  do,  unless  the 
Jiabit  is  formed  during  his  imprisonment.  It  is  there  that  be  must 
become  accustomed  to  work  steadily,  diligently  and  strenuously,  jnat 
as  other  laborers  do,  or  he  will  never  be  able  to  live  by  the  labor  of 
his  hands^  amid  the  sharp  and  active  competitions  that  ei^ist  among 
the  toiling  millions  of  America. 

7.  The  acquisition  of  a  fnU  trade,  during  the  convict's  incarcera- 
tion, is  a  valuable  aid  in  effecting  his  reform.  The  ranks  of  crimi- 
nals are  recruited  chiefly  from  the  class  of  persons  who  have  no 
regular  business,  and  especially  from  those  who  have  never  learned 
a  trade.  More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  our  imprisoned  criminals 
belong  to  this  class,  which  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  want  oi  a 
trade  is  an  occasion  of  crime.  Now,  to  teach  a  convict  a  trade  is  to 
place  him  above  want,  and  so  to  remove  from  his  path  a  stumblii^ 
block  of  large  proportions.  Make  a  criminal  a  good  mechanic,  and 
you  have  gone  far  toward  making  him  an  honest  man.  The  true 
doctrine  is,  that  all  people  should  loam  to  help  themselves.    If  the^ 
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do  not  know  how,  the  beet  serrioe  we  oan  do  them  is  to  teaoh  them 
this  art.  A  conyiet  learning  a  trade  k  mattering  the  art  of  self-help. 
He  fedi  that  he  ia  doing  something  for  himsel£  As  a  conaeqnencey 
he  is  filled  with  hope ;  he  ia  in  better  temper ;  hia  spirits  are  cheerfiil 
and  bnoyant.  This  feeling  is  itself  a  reformative  agency,  and  die 
man  in  whom  it  is  found  is  much  more  likely  to  be  mcmdly  improved 
by  his  incaroeration  than  another  in  whom  hope,  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fulness have  been  extinguished.  And  unless  a  prisoner  acquire  both 
the  habit  of  industry  and  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  that  ia, 
the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  live  honestly,  he  will  be  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  go  back  to  his  old  criminal  practices.  How  strong  a 
shield  against  relapse  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  is,  appears  from  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Rice,  warden  of  the  State  prison  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Rice,  be  it  observed,  gives  a  foil  trade  to  every  convict  who  stays 
long  enough  to  acquire  it  and  has  the  requisite  capacity.  He  states, 
that,  of  two  hundred  convicts  discharged  during  his  incumbency, 
only  seven  (three  and  a  half  per  oent)  had  been  reconvicted,  and 
that  but  two  of  the  seven  had  learned  a  trade,  one  of  whom  was  an 
old  thief,  who  had  previously  served  three  terms.  Mr.  Rice  adda : 
'^  If  convicts  were  obliged  to  remain  in  this  prison  at  least  two  and 
a  half  or  three  years,  all  that  have  any  capacity  would  go  out  with 
a  good  trade ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  over  two  per  oent  would  ever 
return  to  this  or  enter  any  other  prison  as  convicts." 

8.  To  make  the  discipline  of  our  priscms  effective  in  the  refbrma- 
tion  of  their  inmates,  the  standard  of  official  qualification  in  the 
officers  must  be  advanced  to  a  higher  point  than  has  ever  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  been  attained.  But  enough  probably  has  already,  in  a 
former  paragraph  of  the  present  report,  been  said  on  this  topie;  and 
there  is  no  need  either  to  repeat  or  expand  the  views  there  stated. 

9.  If  the  character  of  sentences  were  so  changed  that  the  release 
of  prisoners  were  made  dependent  on  their  reformation,  or  at  least 
on  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  amount  of  marks  as  the  result  of 
good  conduct,  industiy  and  progress  in  learning,  such  an  element  in 
their  imprisonment  could  not  fail  to  be  powerfully  operative  in  th^ 
direction  of  their  moral  amendment.  It  was  Ardibishop  Whatdy 
who  first  announced  the  doctrine  that  the  convict  should  be  detaiiied 
until,  by  his  own  efforts,  he  should  have  earned  the  right  to  be  free. 
Some  years  later,  yet  in  total  ignoranoe  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
in  this  view  by  so  great  a  thinker  as  the  Archbishop  of  DiMin, 
Captain  Machonochie  promulgated  the  same  imp<Mrtant  dottrine. 
But  he  did  not,  like  Whately,  rest  in  mere  theory ;  he  developed 
the  doctrine  into  a  system,  thus  rendering  it  capable  of  practical 
implication ;  nay,  he  actually  applied  it,  so  far  as  the  unfovtunate 
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rofttrictions  by  which  he  was  hampered  on  Norfolk  island  wonld 
permit.  Still  later,  the  same  doctrine  was  embraced  by  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  the  distingoiahed  recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  waa 
developed  and  enforced  by  him  in  successive  diarges  to  tiie  grand 
jury,  with  that  dear,  sharp  legal  statement,  and  that  cogent,  irre- 
sistible logic  of  which  he  is  master.  The  doctrine  has  also  been 
strongly  maintained  by  Frederick  Hill,  brother  of  the  Becorder,  in 
his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Onre  of  Crime ;  and  by  other 
able  men  both  in  Enrope  and  America.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
tiie  criminal  is  a  dangerous  man,  or,  if  you  please,  a  morally  insane 
man,  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  suffer  to  go  at  large ;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  till,  like  other  madmen,  his  cure 
has  been  effected,  and  he  may  be  set  free  without  new  peril  to  the 
oommunity.  Or,  to  state  the  same  principle  in  other  words,  men 
who  have  committed  crime  have  thereby  forfeited  their  privil^es  in 
society,  and  before  they  can  r^^ain  them,  they  must  give 
aatisfaetory  proof  that  tiiey  again  deserve  and  are  not  likely 
to  abuse  them.  Can  any  thing  be  more  conformable  to 
abstract  reason  and  natural  justice  than  such  a  principle! 
It  would  not,  as  might  be  supposed  on  a  superficial  view, 
proscribe  punishment  as  such,  which  will  always  be  necessary 
both  to  teach  the  lesson  that  ^'  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard," 
and  to  induce  penitence  and  submission ;  still  less,  would  it  leave 
out  of  view  the  object  of  setting  a  deterring  example.  What  it 
would  doj  would  be  to  raise  the  character  of  both  these  elements  in 
criminal  treatment,  placing  the  first  in  the  light  of  a  henevolerU 
means  by  making  it  an  agency  of  reformation,  whereas,  at  present 
it  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  vindicHve  end;  and  securing  the  second 
by  showing  the  law  canstarUly  and  neoesscmly  viotoriaua  aver 
individual  obstinacy^  instead  of  being,  as  now,  frequently  defeated 
by  it.  No  doubt,  much  of  the  hardness  of  old  offenders  arises 
at  present  from  the  gratification  of  pride  in  braving  the  worst 
that  the  law  can  inflict,  and  maintaining  an  ungovernable  will 
amid  all  its  severities.  But  for  this  pride  there  would  be  no 
place  in  a  system  in  which  mere  enduranoe  could  serve  no  useful 
end,  and  only  eubmissian^  obedience  and  rrfarmaUan  could  restore 
to  freedom.  Under  such  a  system,  the  voice  of  the  law  to  a  con- 
victed felon  wonld  be :  ^'  You  have  broken  one  of  the  first  laws 
of  society.  You  have  shown  yourself  unfit  to  go  at  large.  You 
must  be  separated  for  a  season  from  your  fellows.  You  must  suffer 
the  penalty  which  the  law  has  righteously  annexed  to  transgres- 
sion. You  must  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  remain  there  until  you 
give  evidence  that  you  are  a  changed  man  and  can  be  safely  permit- 
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ted  to  enjoy  your  freedom.  In  ihuB  dealing  with  yon,  Booiety  has  no 
resentments  to  gratify,  no  rengeanoe  to  inflict.  It  is  for  yonr  good, 
as  well  as  for  her  safety,  that  she  so  afflicts  yon.  Yon  mnst  be  pnn< 
ished  for  what  yon  have  done;  bat  while  yon  are  in  prison,  we  will 
give  you  every  chance  to  recover  yonrself.  Nay,  more ;  we  will  help 
you  in  that  work.  If  you  are  ignorant,  we  will  teach  you ;  we  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  learning  in  the  prison  school  what  you 
ought  to  have  learned  in  the  common  school.  If  you  never  learned 
a  trade,  we  will  put  you  in  possession  of  one.  If  religions  trath 
was  wiftiheld  from  you  in  childhood,  you  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  it  in  your  adult  age.  We  will,  through  these  various  agencies, 
impart  to  you  the  power,  and  we  would  fain  hope  the  disposition,  to 
earn  and  eat  honest  bread.  But  you  must  work  with  us.  Your  will 
must  be  in  accord  with  ours ;  your  efforts  must  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  There  must  be,  on  your  part,  a  real  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion with  us.  On  this  condition  alone  can  you  attain  that  radical 
reformation  of  character,  to  which  we  wish  to  bring  you,  and  the 
attainment  of  which  is  indispensable  to  your  liberation.  Until  you 
show  to  our  satisfaction  that  you  can  be  restored  to  freedom  with 
safety  to  the  community,  your  injprisonment  must  continue ;  and  if 
you  never  give  us  such  satisfaction,  then  you  never  can  be  dis- 
charged ;  your  imprisonment  will  be  for  life.  We  do  not  set  the 
madman  free,  tiU  he  is  cured  of  his  madness ;  neither  can  we  safely, 
or  even  justly,  set  the  criminal  free,  till  he  is  cured  of  his  propensity 
to  crime.  As  the  security  of  society  and  the  good  of  the  lunatic 
require  that  his  confinement  should  be  r^ulated  upon  this  principle, 
so,  equally,  do  the  security  of  society  and  the  good  of  the  criminal 
demand  that  his  incarceration  should  be  adjusted  upon  the  same 
principle.  We  put  your  fate  into  your  own  hands ;  and  it  is  for  you 
to  determine  the  period,  within  certain  necessary  limits,  during 
which  the  restraint  upon  your  liberty  shall  continue.  Ton  may 
either  prolong  it  to  the  close  of  your  life,  or  restrict  it  to  a  duration 
which  you  yourself  will  allow  to  be  but  reasonable  and  just." 

We  admit  that  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  safe  introduction 
and  successful  working  of  such  a  system,  till  a  complete  separation 
shall  have  been  effected  between  politics  and  prisons,  and  the  execu- 
tive administration  of  the  latter  shall  have  been  made  permanent 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  honest,  capable  and  experienced  officers. 
When  these  conditions  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  its  introduction  would 
be  followed  by  changes  in  the  character,  purpose  and  spirit  of  prison 
discipline,  and  in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  prisoners,  as  auspicious 
as  they  would  be  great  and  striking.  With^ntences  measured  only 
by  the  flux  of  years,  time  becomes  the  great  enemy  of  prisoners. 
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Instead  of  being  BT&tematiotllj  taught  to  value  it,  as  the  indiifitrioiia 
poor  are  compelled  to  do  outside,  they  are  STstenxatioally  taught  to  hold 
it  of  no  account,  to  ci^ch  at  every  peasing  gratifieation,  and  to  cheat 
and  while  it  away  by  every  means  in  their  power -^indolence,  BeM^ 
uidalgence,  pret^ded  sickness,  and  habitual  pmrienqy'of  thouf^t, 
word  and  act  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  moral  injury  thus 
inflicted.  A  dreaming,  aimless  life  is  very  apt  to  be  a  ocHTupt  one, 
and  is,  besides,  of  necessity,  a  worthless  and  enfeebling  one.  But 
give  to  prisoners  an  object  of  pursuit  by  making  tiieir  Kberatiou 
depend  on  the  conduct  and  character  evinced  by  them,  on  thW  dili* 
gence  in  labor  and  learning,  on  their  self-command  and  self-culture, 
and  on  their  various  efforts  to  reform  and  the  success  attained  therein, 
and  you  at  once  lift  them  into  a  moral  atmosphere  higher,  purer, 
more  bracing.  In  the  ]M'esence  of  such  an  object,  all  ih»  manly  eas^ 
gies  are  called  out.  Time  becomes  precious.  It  is  sought  to  be 
improved,  not  cheated.  Idleness  is  shunned.  Prurient  and  other 
distracting  thoughts  are  repressed.  Evasion  of  duty  under  every 
form  brings  its  own  punishment,  by  l^igthening  the  term  of  detoi- 
iioTu  And  it  is  a  consideraticm  of  the  highest  moment,  that  the  im- 
pulse to  exertion  is  thus  made  moral,  not  physical ;  that  it  comes  from 
within,  rather  than  from  without.  This  aoeostoms  the  prisoner  to 
act  for  himself,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  led  by  odiers.  It  would 
prepare  him,  moreover,  to  meet  subsequent  temptation  in  the  great 
world  without.  And  the  habit  of  self-control  and  self-guidance, 
thus  formed  in  prison,  would  remain  after  discharge,  and  would  of 
itself  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  it  might  have 
cost  to  acquire  it. 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  every  way  probable,  that,  while  the 
great  mass  of  prisoners  would,  under  sudi  a  qrstem,  be  reformed, 
there  would  be  a  residuum  who  would  prove  irreclaimable.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  separate  prison 
fer  incorrigibles,  where  they  could  be  ccmfined  for  life.  Nor  could 
there  be  any  injustice  in  such  a  disposition  of  them,  since  their  libera- 
tion, having  been  placed  in  their  own  option,  would  have  been  volun- 
tarily spumed  and  repudiated  by  them.  And  even  in  the  prison  to 
whidb  iixej  might  have  been  consigned  as  irreclaimable,  there  should 
always  be  left  a  door  of  egress,  to  be  opened  on  evidence  aflGDrded, 
though  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of  a  diange  of  purpose  and  an 
amended  life. 

We  close  the  discussion  of  this  point  with  a  brief  citation  from  one 
of  Beocurder  Hill's  charges  to  the  grand  jury  of  Birmingham :  ^  O^i- 
tlemen,"  said  that  eminent  jurist,  ^^  if  you  desire,  as  I  most  earnestly 
do,  to  see  this  principle  "  (that  of  allowing  convicts  to  earn  a  dimi- 
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mttion  of  salience  by  good  oondact)  ^  nniversallj  adopted^  yon  rnnrt 
be  prepared  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government  by  advocating 
sacli  a  change  in  the  law  as  will  enable  those  who  administer  the 
tfiminal  jnstioe  of  Ae  country  to  retain  in  custody  all  snch  as  are 
ecmvicted  of  crime,  until  they  have,  by  reliable  tests,  demonstrated 
that  they  have  the  will  and  die  power  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  at 
large.  Ton  must  be  content  that  they  shall  be  retained  until  habits  of 
industry  are  formed — until  moderate  skill  in  some  useful  occupation 
Ss  acquired — until  the  great  lesson  of  self-control  is  mastered — in 
short,  until  the  convid;  ceases  to  be  a  criminal,  resolves  to  fulfill  his 
duties  both  to  God  and  to  man,  and  has  surmounted  all  obstacles 
against  carrying  such  resolutions  into  successful  action.  But  as  no 
training,  however  enlightened  and  vigilant,  will  produce  its  intended 
effects  on  every  individual  subjected  to  its  discipline,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  incurable  t  Gentlemen,  we  must  face  this  question ;  we 
must  not  flinch  ftom  answering,  that  we  propose  to  detain  them  in 
prison  until  they  are  released  by  death.  You  keep  the  maniac  in  a 
]yrison  (which  you  call  an  asylum)  under  similar  conditions;  you 
guard  against  his  escape  until  he  is  taken  from  you,  either  because 
he  is  restored  to  sanity,  or  has  departed  to  another  world.  If,  gen- 
tlemen, innocent  misfortune  may  and  must  be  so  treated,  why  not 
thus  deal  widi  incorrigible  depravity  t  This  is  a  question  which  I 
have  asked  times  out  of  number,  without  ever  being  so  fortunate  as 
to  extract  a  reply.  It  is  always  tacitly  assumed  that  imprisonment 
must  not  be  perpetual ;  but  wheth^  that  assumption  is  founded  on 
any  reason  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  or  whether 
it  only  rests  on  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  I  know  not.  If 
the  former  ground  is  taken,  I  would  give  much  to  learn  what  the 
argument  is ;  when  disclosed,  I  must  either  answer  it  or  yield  to  it ; 
but  while  I  am  kept  in  the  dark,  each  alternative  is  barred  against 
me.  If^  however,  this  assumed  inadmissibility  of  perpetual  impris- 
onment is  rested  on  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  I  have 
seen  too  often  the  change  from  wrong  to  right  in  that  mighty  power, 
to  despair  of  its  becoming  an  ally  instead  of  an  opponent.  It  is  my 
belief  that  if  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  even  to  perpetuity,  were 
placed  before  the  public  mind  as  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
privil^e  to  the  conVict  of  working  out  his  own  redemption  from 
thraldom,  by  proving  himself  fit  for  liberty,  it  would  require  no 
great  lapse  of  time  to  produce  the  change  in  opinion  which  I  con- 
template. Alarm  on  the  score  of  expense  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained, for  two  reasons.  First,  because  no  unreformed  inmates  of  a 
prison,  howevef  extravagant  its  expenditure  may  be,  cost  the  com- 
munity so  much  as  they  would  do,  if  at  large.    This  fact  has  been 
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80  often  proved  that  I  most  be  allowed  to  asenme  it  as  nndeiiiaUe. 
But  the  second  reason  is  that  prisons  may  be  made  either  altogether, 
or  to  a  very  great  extent,  self-supporting." 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  the  result  of  the  foregoing  argument, 
our  judgment  is,  that  the  groat  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
reformation  of  prisoners  is,  first,  the  want  of  a  right  method; 
secondly,  the  want  of  competent  men  to  apply  it;  and,  thirdly,  the 
want  of  a  permanent  prison  administration.  Given  these  three  con- 
ditions, and  we  believe  that  the  mass  of  imprisoned  criminals  could 
and  would  be  returned  to  society  in  the  same  condition  morally,  in 
which  the  demoniac  was  restored  to  his  friends  by  our  Saviour  — 
"  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind." 

OOKFEBENOE   OF  STATE  PRISON  OFFICSBS  AND  MEMBKRfl  OF  THS  PBISON 

ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  a  letter  was  received  by  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Prison  Association  from  an  oflScer  of  one  of  the  State 
prisons,  in  which  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  for  the 
inspectors  and  officers  of  the  prisons  to  meet  a  committee  of  the 
Prison  Association  in  friendly  conference  on  the  discipline  of  the 
prisons,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  question  how  discipline  can 
be  enforced  and  order  maintained  under  the  altered  state  of  the  law, 
punishment  by  shower-bath,  crucifix  and  buck,  having  been  forbid- 
den by  act  of  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session.  This  letter  was  laid 
before  the  Executive  Committee,  who  approved  the  suggestion,-  and 
directed  their  secretary  to  propose  such  a  meeting  to  the  board  of 
State  prison  inspectors.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  in- 
spectors, and  the  conference  appointed  for  the  25th  day  of  August. 

A  brief  preliminary  explanation  of  the  occasion  for  this  meeting 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  A  serious  revolt  occurred  in  the  prison  at  Sing 
Sing  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  in  which  one  of  the  officers  lost 
his  life.  About  the  same  time  a  convict  by  the  name  of  Dean  died 
in  the  prison,  and  his  death  was  believed  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
a  severe  administration  of  the  shower-bath.  These  occurrences 
naturally  produced  much  excitement  in  the  community,  which  was 
shared  by  the  Legislature,  then  in  session.  The  standing  committees 
of  the  two  houses  on  State  prisons  were  instructed  to  visit  Sing  Sing 
and  inquire  into  the  facts.  The  result  of  their  investigation  and 
report  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  further  use  of  the 
shower-bath,  buck  and  crucifix  (sometimes  called  the  yoke),  as 
instruments  of  disciplinary  punishment.  This  Association  approves 
the  act  as  proper  in  itself,  but  it  was,  probably  without  sufficient 
consideration,  made  to  take  effect  immediately  on  its  passage.    No 
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time  was  allowed  for  the  officers  of  the  prisotiB  to  prepare  for  the 
diange.  Mach  disorder  and  torbulence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners, 
it  was  alleged,  resulted  therefrom.  At  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton,  a 
new  mode  of  tortare,  called  the  hooks,  was  devised,  or  rather  bor- 
rowed from  that  repository  of  horrors,  called  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
This  instrument  and  its  use  may  be  thus  described:  Hooks  are 
driven  into  the  wall ;  the  convict's  hands  are  placed  behind  his  body, 
irons  are  put  on  his  wrists,  fastening  them  securely  together ;  the 
arms  are  then  drawn  up,  and  the  body  raised  so  that  the  toes  just 
touch  the  floor,  and  the  convict  hangs  on  those  hooks,  being  drawn 
up  by  the  arms  in  the  manner  described.  The  punishment,  if  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time,  is  more  severe  and  more  dangerous 
than  either  of  those  for  which  it  has  been  substituted. 

The  state  of  things,  as  above  detailed,  gave  occasion  to  the  con- 
ference, which  convened  at  Albany  on  the  day  appointed,  and  held 
a  session  of  some  four  hours'  duration,  in  the  Senate  chamber.  The 
prisons  were  represented  by  Inspectors  Hammond,  McNeill  and 
Scheu,  warden  Nelson  and  Dr.  Collins,  of  Sing  Sing,  and  Dr.  Wolff, 
of  Clinton;  no  representative  being  present  from  Auburn.  The 
Prison  Association  was  represented  by  Gov.  Hoffman,  Comptroller 
Allen,  Prof  T.  W.  D wight,  Judge  Edmonds,  John  Stanton  Gould,  G. 
B.  Hubbell,  Drs.  Griscom  and  Wines,  and  Gideon  Haynes,  of  Mass- 
achusetts State  prison,  who  had  been  invited  as  a  corresponding 
member. 

The  Inspectors  and  other  prison  officers  made  statements  in  ex- 
planation of  the  present  condition  of  the  prisons,  particularly  that  of 
Sing  Sing.  They  said  that  a  restless  and  uneasy  feeling  had  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  the  prisoners  since  the  abolition  of  the  shower- 
bath,  and  that  they  had  apparently  broken  the  rules  and  engaged  in 
revolt  expressly  to  see  what  the  officers  would  do,  and  to  what  pun- 
ishments they  would  resort  by  way  of  repression.  They  were  turbu- 
lent and  ungovernable,  not  unfrequently  assaulting  officers  with 
deadly  weapons,  and  putting  them  in  peril  of  their  lives.  The  dark 
cell  was  not  found  sufficient  to  curb  their  insubordination  and  vio- 
lence, besides  being  highly  objectionable  on  the  score  of  health  and 
loss  of  time  of  the  prisoners.  Some  quick  and  sharp  punishment  was 
needed  to  hold  them  in  check.  Nothing  was  now  left  by  law  but  the 
dungeon,  and  in  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing  it  had  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  invent  another  punishment,  which  was,  suspending  the 
eonvicts  by  the  arms  on  hooks  so  that  the  man  would  stand  on  tiptoe, 
the  arms  being  securely  fastened  together  behind  the  back.  Dr. 
Wolff  said  that  when  this  punishment  was  introduced  at  Clinton,  he 
regarded  it  as  not  only  cruel,  but  dangerous,  and  had  entered  a  strong 
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pfeteit  against  its  use  to  the  priscm  anthontiea,  wh^rattpoa  k  had 
been  so  modified  as  to  do  away  with  its  dangerous  oharaeter,  still  ha 
did  not  like  it.  Dr.  Collins  maintained  that,  as  applied  in  Sing  Sing 
prison,  it  inTolred  neither  craelty  nor  peril ;  and  Warden  Nds<« 
said  that  he  had  seen  a  prisoner,  after  having  been  subjected  to  it 
for  six  or  eight  hoars,  jeer  and  sooff  at  it  by  singing  and  dandng. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  late  revolt  at  Sing  Sing  had  been  entirdly 
quelled,  and  that  the  order  established  and  discipline  maintained  there 
at  present  are  as  good  as  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  yean  pask 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee  of  tibe  Prison 
Association  submitted  their  views  at  more  or  less  length.  They 
admitted  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties  by  which  the  prison 
officers  were  surrounded,  as  the  result  of  the  sudden  change  in  the 
law,  and,  while  api»roving  its  principle,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Legislature  had  made  a  grave  mistake  in  requiring  the  law  to  ge 
into  operation  immediately  on  its  passage,  without  giving  the  authori- 
ties time  to  prepare  for  the  change.  They  also  dwelt  strongly  on 
the  further  serious  obstruction  to  discipline  at  the  Sing  Sing  and 
Olinton  prisons,  arising  from  their  insecurity ;  in  the  ease  of  Sing 
Sing,  on  account  of  tibe  proximity  of  the  ndlroad  and  the  total 
absence  of  an  inclosing  wall,  and  in  that  of  Clinton,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  stockade  surrounding  the  prison  premises ;  all  of  which 
circumstances  were  a  perpetual  invitation  to  the  prisoners  to  attempt 
to  regain  their  liberty  by  escaping.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
r^narks  of  the  memb^i  of  the  committee  of  the  Prison  Association 
were  directed  to  the  evils  of  the  existing  prison  system  of  the  State, 
for  which  the  authorities  in  charge  were  in  no  way  responsible,  such 
as  the  dominating  power  of  party  politics  in  the  management  of  the 
prisons ;  the  continual  fluctuations  thence  resulting  in  their  adminis- 
tration ;  the  necessary  inexperience  and  incompetency  of  the  officers, 
especially  under-officers ;  the  multiplication  of  artificial  and  conven- 
tional offences ;  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  natural  and  reform- 
atory methods  of  treatment  The  urgent  necessity  of  the  large  pun- 
ishment cells,  each  containing  996  cubic  feet  of  space,  whose  erection 
in  each  of  the  prisons  is  required  by  the  Law  of  1847,  but  which 
renuun  unbuilt  to  the  present  time,  was  unanimously  insisted  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  joint  meeting.  Mr.  Hubbdl  gave  a  detailed 
and  highly  interesting  sketch  of  the  Lrish  reformatory  system  of 
prison  discipline,  the  results  of  which  have  been  so  remarkable  and 
so  gratifying,  and  which  he  and  other  m^nbera  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, particularly  Frot.  Dwight,  claimed  was  quite  applicable  to 
our  State  and  country,  if  not  in  all  its  details,  at  least  in  its  fbnda- 
aaental  principles*    Dr.  Griseom  read  a  paper  in  which  he  prcqposed 
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tiie  lengihfiniiig  of  a  contiet's  seBtonce  for  a  breadi  of  piisen  rvl^ 
just  as  it  is  now  abbrenated  by  a  compliance  therewith. 

Mr.  Haynea,  of  Maaaadmfietta,  by  special  reqneit,  anbrnilted  at 
oonsiderable  length  a  description  of  his  own  methods  of  government 
and  discipline,  with  their  resolts,  in  the  Charkstown  prison.  From 
his  statement  the  following  facts  appeared :  That  he  has  been  thirteen 
years  warden  of  the  Hassachnsetts  State  prison ;  that  no  blow  had 
been  stxnek  npon  a  prisoner  in  all  that  time ;  that  no  punishment 
had  been  inflicted  other  than  the  dark  cell ;  that  this  punishment 
was  not  found  necessary  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  an 
average;  that  it  was  in  no  case  continued  a  minute  after  the  priscner 
pronused  obedience,  which  was  generally  within  a  few  hours;  that 
depriration  of  privilege  was  found  veiy  effdotive  in  discipline ;  that 
the  self-respect  and  manhood  of  the  prisoners  was  in  all  proper  ways 
sedulously  cultivated;  tliat  prison  holidays,  on  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  convicts  were  let  into  the  prison  yard  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours,  and  permitted  to  converse  and  amuse  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  had  been  instituted  in  1868,  with  the  happiest 
moral  and  disciplinary  effects ;  that  popular  and  scientific  lectures 
had  been  instituted  four  years  ago,  with  like  results ;  that  the  prisoners 
greatly  dreaded  deprivation  of  these  indulgences,  insomuch  that  it  was 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  conduct ;  and  that  the  contractors  found 
that  the  recreation  of  the  holidays  had  so  inspiring  and  invigorating  an 
ethet  upon  the  convicts  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  were 
quite  willing  to  allow  them  a  fall  hour  each  week  for  this  relaxation. 

Without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusions,  the  conference  ad* 
joumed  to  meet  at  Sing  Sing  in  the  month  of  October,  on  a  day  to 
be  designated  by  the  inspectors.  On  the  notification  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, the  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  attended  at  the 
appointed  place  and  hour.  General  Amos  Pilsbury,  of  the  Albany 
penitentiary,  being  present  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Hoffman,  who 
was  unable  to  give  his  personal  attendance.  The  inspectors  themselves 
however,  failed  to  arrive,  in  consequence,  as  was  afterwards  explained, 
of  a  thick  fog  on  the  river,  which  detained  the  boat  on  which  they 
had  taken  passage  almost  the  entire  day.  From  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discussions  at  the  first  meeting,  hopes  had  been  entertained 
that  the  conference  might  agree  upon  certain  propositions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  L^islature.  But  the  feilure  to  meet  a  second  time 
necessarily  defeated  all  joint  action.  Our  committee  left  a  message 
for  the  inspectors,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  attend  again,  either 
at  Sing  Sing  or  New  York,  on  any  day  they  would  name ;  but  "no 
summons  was  ever  received,  and  consequently  no  renewal  of  the  con- 
ference  ever  took  place.    The  executive  committee  have  therefore 
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no  other  alternatiTe  thaa  to  Bubmit  to  the  Legislature  their  own 
yiewB  on  the  qneetions  at  issue.  On  one  point  at  least  there  was 
perfect  accord  between  the  prison  authorities  and  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. The  general  prison  law  of  1847  makes  it  the  datj  of  the 
inspectors  ^^  to  cause  to  bo  erected,  in  each  of  the  State  prisons  of 
this  State,  separate  rooms  or  cells,  not  less  in  their  dim^isions,  in  the 
clear,  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  cubic  feet,"  for  the  separate 
imprisonment  of  convicts  found  '^incorrigibly  disobedient,"  and 
where  they  could  be  kept  at  ^'  hard  work,"  either  on  the  trades  at 
which  they  had  previously  worked,  or  some  others.  Twenty-two 
years  this  act  has  remained  a  dead  letter  in  the  statute-book.  All 
the  members  of  the  conference  agreed  and  eyen  insisted  on  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  immediate  erection  of  these  punishment 
cells.  In  this  opinion  we  entirely  concur.  The  percentage  of  con- 
victs who  give  trouble  in  prison,  and  especially  of  those  who  commit 
grave  offences  against  the  discipline,  is  comparatively  small.  Prob- 
ably a  half  dozen  in  the  hundred  would  be  a  liberal  estimate.  Even 
in  the  most  extensive  revolt  which  occurred  at  Sing  Sing  during  the 
year,  in  which  several  hundred  convicts  took  part,  only  thirty  were 
singled  out  for  punishment  as  having  been  ringleaders  in  the  dis^ 
turbance.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  if  a  very  few  of  the  worst 
men  should  be  segregated  from  the  mass,  their  absence  would  be  felt 
as  an  immense  relief.  There  are  many  things  forbidden  in  a  prison 
simply  because,  if  allowed,  the  privilege  would  be  sure  to  be  abused 
by  bad  men ;  and  doubtless  some  of  the  most  irritating  of  these 
might  be  abolished,  if  a  few  mischievous  men  were  removed.  The 
multiplication  of  conventional  offences  {nuila  prohibUa  and  not 
mala  per  se)  is  always  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  a  prison,  and 
an  obstruction  to  the  reformation  of  its  inmates.  The  use  of  the 
punishment  cells  would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  this  class  of 
offences,  and  would  materially  promote  the  higher  objects  of  prison 
discipline.  We  say,  therefore,  emphatically,  let  the  cells  be  built 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  As  it  has  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  law  requiring  their  erection  was  passed,  the  number 
designated  therein  should  be  increased  at  least  fifty  per  cent ;  and 
probably  more.  This  measure  should  engage  the  early  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  and  an  act  should  be  passed  authorizing  and  requir- 
ing the  inspectors  to  immediately  carry  the  existing  law  into  effect, 
and  providing  at  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  necessary 
funds  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

On  the  main  question  at  issue,  viz.,  whether  the  law  of  last  winter, 
abolishing  the  shower-bath,  buck  and  crucifix  (or  yoke)  as  prison 
punishments,  shall  be  retained  or  repealed,  the  Prison  Association 
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entertain  very  decided  conyiotions.  We  favor  its  retention,  and  of 
oonrse  are  opposed  to  its  repeal  ^o  donbt,  an  error  was  committed 
by  the  Legidatnre  of  last  winter  in  cansing  the  act  to  take  effect 
immediatelj,  and  thos  depriving  the  authorities  of  the  State  prisons 
of  all  opportunity  of  preparation  for  the  change  required.  No  doubt 
an  uneasy  feeling  was  thereby  produced  among  the  convicts,  and  the 
most  ill-disposed  of  them  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  stir  up 
bad  blood  and  to  organize  tumult  and  revolt.  But  this  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  repealing  a  good  law,  which  we  conceive  the  one  in 
question  to  be.  The  punishment  cells  for  incorrigibles,  which  we 
hope  to  see  built  with  the  utmost  practicable  speed,  will  afford  such 
relief  that  men  competent  to  take  charge  of  our  State  prisons  will 
snrely  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  proper  discipline  without  a 
resort  to  shower-bath,  crucifix,  buck,  hooks,  or  any  other  relic  of  the 
punishments  of  a  by-gone  and  barbarous  age.  Should  this  prove 
impracticable  to  the  men  now  in  office,  or  their  successors,  under  the 
existing  Constitution,  it  will  be  a  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  the 
change  in  that  instrument,  recommended  in  a  former  part  of  this 
report.  The  prison  authorities  at  the  conference  in  Albany  lamented 
the  passage  of  the  act  under  consideration,  and  charged  upon  it  the 
disorders  that  have  since  occurred  in  the  prisons.  But  is  it  quite 
certain  that  they  are  right  in  this  opinion  ? 

The  most  terrible  revolt  of  the  year  at  Sing  Sing,  involving  the 
loss  of  life  both  to  officers  and  convicts,  occurred  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and  while  the  shower-bath  was  in  full  play.  Surely  that 
riot  was  not  stimulated  by  the  act ;  on  the  contrary,  a  legislative 
committee,  sent  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt,  gave 
it  as  their  judgment,  that  the  cruelties  of  the  shower-bath  and  other 
barbarous  punishments  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  revolt. 
That  very  revolt  was,  in  fact,  the  occasion  of  the  act  being  passed. 
More  than  a  hundred  convicts  were  shower-bathed  last  year,  beside 
all  who  were  punished  by  the  yoke  and  buck  (and  one  or  other  of 
these  punishments  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence) ;  yet  mutinies 
and  rebellions  were  not  thereby  repressed,  any  more  than  they  had 
been  in  previous  years  by  the  same  agencies.  Is  there  any  likelihood, 
then,  that  they  would  be  prevented  by  the  restoration  of  these  pun- 
ishments, or  the  use  of  others  similar  in  character?  We  think  not. 
The  evil  requires  a  different  remedy.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  own  conviction  that  the  punishments  forbidden  by  the 
act  of  last  winter  were  brutal,  inhuman,  murderous,  disgraceful  to 
our  civilization,  and  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  very  committee,  on 
whose  report,  as  we  believe,  the  act  complained  of  was  passed,  so 
represented  them  to  the  Legislature. 
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We  therefore  repeat  the  expression  of  our  belief  that  the  remedy 
hr  the  disord^fi  and  tumnlts  which  have  di^raoed  our  prkon  man- 
agement, not  simply  since  the  law  in  question  was  passed,  but  for  a 
long  time  previously,  lies  in  a  direction  quite  different  fix>m  that  of  a 
restoration  of  the  forbidden  punishments.  Discipline  in  prisons  i« 
a  science  of  moral  far  more  Uian  of  material  arrangement.  A  true 
prison  discipline— -one  conformed  to  the  demands  of  reason  no  lessj 
than  to  the  dictates  of  humanity — will  aim  to  win  the  living  soul 
of  the  convict,  not  simply  the  inert  and  obedient  body ;  and  we 
surely  cannot  have  worae  success  in  seeking  to  gain  the  minds  of  our 
prisoners,  than  we  have  had  in  laboring  to  fetter  their  limbs.  By 
bending  our  energies  to  devise  and  render  effective  an  apparatus  of 
moral  forces,  rather  than  to  expand  and  improve  our  apparatus 
of  physical  coercion,  we  may  be  able— ^ there  is  strong  ground  to 
anticipate  that  we  shall  be  able — to  solve  a  problem  which  all  con- 
cur in  r^arding  as  difficult,  and  which  would  seem  incapable  of 
solution  on  the  principle  of  force  heretofore  employed — the  prob- 
lem, namely,  how  we  may  so  organize  and  conduct  public  punishment 
as  to  check  crime  and  yet  restore  the  criminal. 

The  pnnishments  which  the  Legislature  has  forbidden  are  opposed 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  maxims  of  the 
civilization  of  our  age  and  country  are  the  maxims  of  humanity. 
Their  tendency  is  to  repress  wanton  cruelty  even  to  convicted  felons ; 
to  pave  the  way  for  their  progressive  improvement ;  to  develope  their 
better  qualities,  and  hold  their  worse  in  abeyance ;  to  guard  their 
morals  and  higher  interests;  and  all  this,  not  by  regulation, 
not  by  physical  restraint,  not  by  a  coercive  r^me,  but  by 
supplying  instead  something  better — that  is,  a  principle  of  good- 
ness, an  inward  craving  for  and  impulse  toward  a  better  life.  To 
aim  at  virtue  by  fencing  it  from  without,  instead  of  strengthening  it 
from  within,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  &ble  of  the  dog  with  his 
piece  of  meat;  a  signal  instance  of  dropping  the  substance,  to  catch 
at  the  shadow.  Vindictive  punishments,  whether  public  or  per- 
sonal, tend  to  sear  rather  than  to  invigorate,  to  harden  rather  than 
to  mollify,  to  corrupt  rather  than  to  mend.  Therefore,  a  degraded 
and  d^ntding  costume,  stripes,  tortures  of  every  name,  and  whatever 
tends  to  destroy  a  man's  self-respect,  should  be  struck  from  the  cata^ 
logue  of  disciplinary  penalties ;  and  instead,  let  the  punishment  for 
prison  offences  be  the  forfeiture  of  a  portion  of  the  progress  already 
made  toward  liberation,  or  other  fori'eitures.  with  or  without  a  period 
of  stricter  imprisonment  and  an  abridgment  c^  food,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  let  it  even  be  made,  if  you  please,  in  aggravated  cases,  an 
addition  to  his  original  sentence.    There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the 
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whole  compass  c^  prnon  discipline  than  tibe  studied  imposition  of 
persoQal  degradation  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  poBishmait.  The 
tendency  of  snch  degradation  is  to  destroy  every  better  impnlse,  to 
CTtingiiish  every  worthy  aspiration.  Bnt  no  imposition  wonld  be 
80  improving,  none  so  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  forethought,  self- 
restraint,  self-respect,  a  proper  regard  for  others,  or,  to  snm  np  all  in 
one  word,  manhood,  as  the  making  of  every  deviation  from  the  line  of 
ri^t  bear  on  the  convict's  jnresent  condition,  and  especially  on  his  ulti- 
mate release.  A  punishment  like  this  has  been  fitly  compared  to  the 
drop  of  water  that  wears  away  the  granite  rock ;  without  ever  d^en- 
erating  into  cruelty,  it  would  nevertheless  speedily  subdue  the  most 
stubborn  nature,  and  effectually  restrain  the  most  refractory  conduct 
Hfo  doubt  the  convict  ought  to  feel  the  disgraoe  of  his  crime  and 
sentence.  This  is  a  fit  part  of  his  punishment,  ordained  by  the 
Creator  bimsel£  Beyond  this,  there  should  be  no  degradation  of  his 
manhood.  No  wanton  outrage  should  be  offered  to  his  self-respect. 
Bat,  contrariwise,  on  entering  his  prison-house,  he  should  be  made 
to  feel,  or  at  least  given  to  understand,  that  he  has  a  character  to 
redeem,  a  future  of  virtuous,  uselfhl,  honorable  industry  to  create; 
and  every  means  calculated  to  foster  this  sentiment  ^ould  be  used, 
every  agency  eschewed  which  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  its  growth. 
Away  then  with  parti-colored  dress,  lash,  shower-bath,  yoke,  buck; 
hooks,  and  the  whole  array  of  d^rading  and  tcnluring  devices,  in 
which  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  so  fertile.  Let  them 
go  to  swell  the  rubbish  of  buried  barbarisms.  We  wonld  much 
sooner,  if  gifted  with  the  power,  persuade  the  Legislature  to  abolish 
the  new  punishm^it  than  to  revive  the  old.  That  punishment, 
borrowed  from  the  repository  of  inquisitional  inventions,  is  a  plain 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  recent  legislation. 

Ths  Pbison  Association  and  the  Gkanb  Juby  of  We8tohe8tbe 

County. 
In  this  connection  we  desire  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  an 
arraignment  of  this  Association  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westchester 
county.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  insurrection  that  occurred 
last  summer  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  in  which  several  hundred  convicts 
were  engaged.  Under  instructicms  from  the  county  judge,  the  grand 
jury  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  In 
tiieir  report  thereon,  they  declared  themselves  ^  unable  to  ascertain 
any  definite  reason  '^  for  the  revolt.  Nevertheless,  they  put  forth  three 
propositions  touching  the  cause  ol  that  and  other  outbreaks  at  Sing^ 
Sing.  One  of  the  causes  they  found  in  ^*  the  sweeping  diMiges  of  offi- 
cers with  every  change  of  political  power."    On  this  point  we  have  no 
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controverBj  with  the  grand  jury.  We  heartily  join  in  every  dennn* 
ciation  which  they  have  fulminated  against  this  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing system. 

Another  cause  for  the  outbreak  they  found  in  the  abolishment  of 
certain  j^tanishments  formerly  used  in  the  prison,  making  special 
reference  to  the  shower-bath,  which,  as  they  averred,  had  be^i 
"  greatly  dreaded  by  the  convicts."  On  this  point  we  have  a  con- 
troversy with  the  learned  college  of  grand  jurors ;  but  have  already, 
perhaps,  expressed  our  views  upon  it  with  sufficient  fullness. 

Their  opinion  as  to  the  third  cause  is  conveyed  in  these  words: 
**  The  influence  of  the  Prison  Association  we  believe  to  be  inju- 
rious in  this  respect:  tiiat  it  contributes  to  a  false  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  community,  which  eventually  results  in  the  convicts 
being  regarded  as  objects  of  sympathy  and  pity,  rather  than  offend- 
ers against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community ;  and  this,  on 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoners  (as  it  certainly  does  more 
or  less),  causes  a  general  discontent."  It  is  not  suprising  that  a 
body  of  men  who  regard  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  as 
demoralizing,  should  lament  the  disuse  of  the  cat  and  shower-bath. 
We  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  report 
should  become  the  dominant  principle  in  the  management  of  our 
prisons.  After  all,  the  prisoner  is  a  wretched  fellow  creature,  suf-* 
fering  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases ;  and  the  true  ftmction 
of  a  prison  is,  not  merely  to  punish,  but  to  cure  as  well.  The  howl 
of  Carlyle,  which  is  re-echoed  in  this  paper,  is  simply  brutal.  This 
is  what  he  says  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners :  ^^A  collar 
round  the  neck,  and  a  cart  whip  flourished  over  the  back ;  these,  in 
a  just  and  steady  human  hand,  are  what  the  gods  would  have  ap- 
pointed them.  To  guide  scoundrels  by  ^  love '  is,  I  take  it,  a  method 
that  will  not  hold  together.  Hardly  for  the  flower  of  men  will  love 
alone  do ;  and  for  the  sediment  and  scoundrelism  of  men,  it  has  not 
even  a  chance  to  do." 

How  much  more  of  truth,  as  wdl  as  Christianity,  is  there  in  what 
Dr.  Chalmers  says  of  the  same  class  of  persons :  ^^  The  little  that 
I  have  seen  of  the  world,  and  know  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
teaches  me  to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger."  It  is 
in  this  spirit  and  on  this  principle  that  the  benevolent  labors  of  the 
Prison  Association  have  been  conducted.  This  is  God's  method 
with  his  revolted  and  rebellious  children.  So  He  himself  declares : 
**  With  loving  kindness  have  I  drawn  thee."  The  problem  was  to 
win  back  man's  obedience.  Loving  kindness  was  God's  device  to 
achieve  this  miracle.  If  we  would  accomplish  the  same  thing  for 
our  criminal  brother,  we  must  just  pursue  God's  plan.    Without  in 
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the  least  relaxing  the  steadineBB  of  a  cakn  and  reeoliite  discipline,  we 
mnst  treat  him  with  tenderness  and  humanity.  It  wonld  appear 
that  genuine  kindness  is  a  principle  which  keeps  a  lingering  hold  of 
onr  nature,  even  in  the  last  and  lowest  d^ree  of  human  wickedness. 
In  offenders  the  most  hardened,  there  still  remains — so  says  the 
immortal  Howard,  so  say  all  the  most  experienced  and  skillful  prison 
administrators — there  still  remains  one  soft  part  which  wiU  yield  to 
the  demonstrations  of  tenderness  and  lore.  This  one  ingredient,  at 
least,  of  a  better  character — susceptibility  to  kindness — is  found  to 
survive  the  destruction  of  all  others.  However  fiEtllen  a  man  may  be 
from  the  moralities  which  once  adorned  him,  whatever  abyss  of  crime 
he  may  have  reached  in  his  descent,  the  manifestation  of  good  will, 
of  heartfelt  kindness,  on  the  part  of  his  fellowman,  carries  with  it  a 
softening,  purilying,  redeeming  influence ;  and  through  it  the  very 
worst  of  men  can  be  converted  into  consenting  and  active  agents  of 
their  own  recovery. 

The  Westchester  jury  aimed  a  blow  against  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion, but  it  recoiled  upon  themselves.  The  press,  with  great  unanim- 
ity, took  up  the  defence  of  the  Association  and  its  labors,  pouring 
its  criticisms,  at  the  same  time,  with  merciless  severity,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  jurors.  We  offer  a  single  specimen  in  an  extract  from 
tiie  comments  of  the  New  York  Daily  Times :  ^^  The  third  and  last 
cause  of  revolt  mentioned  by  the  grand  jury  is — mirabile  dic^ul 
tiie  influence  of  the  Prison  Association,'  which  leads  to  a  false 
public  sympathy  with  the  convicts,  and  thus  encourages  a  mutinous 
disposition  in  them.  Nothing  could  better  show  how  little  study 
the  grand  jury  were  able  to  give  to  the  subject  of  their  presentment, 
and  how  little  they  knew  even  of  the  elements  of  a  question  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  profound  thought  and  elaborate 
investigation  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best  and  greatest  minds  of 
the  present  century.  It  is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  argue  the 
case  with  men  who  should  have  lived  before  John  Howard  was  born, 
and  who  entertain  ideas  that  are  opposed  by  practical  experience,  and 
have  been  repudiated  by  everybody  who  has  examined  the  terms  of 
prison  discipline." 

CoMvioT  Labor  in  its  Bblation  to  Fbbb  Labob. 
For  the  last  few  years,  as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture has  approached,  an  annual  excitement  has  been  gotten  up  in 
reference  to  the  supposed  competition  of  prison  with  outside  labor, 
and  the  alleged  wrong  thereby  done  to  honest  mechanics  in  free  life. 
Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
petitions  from  mechanics'  associations  and  others  sent  in,  praying 
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die  L^islatnre  far  {Hrotection  to  the  mechanical  inteNSt  egainit  the 
nnjiiBt  riirahy  of  felon  labor,  by  prohibitisg  all  %nck  labor  in  the 
State  priflons  ae  might  compete  with  the  labor  of  artisans  outside; 
that  is,  all  skilled  labor  whatever  therein.  Bills  have  to  this  end, 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  at  its  last  two  sessions.  It  waa 
through  the  same  influence  that  a  printing  contract  lor  convict  hihar 
at  Sing  Sing  prison  was,  two  years  ago,  annulled  by  authority  of  the 
Legislature,  although,  through  the  introduction  of  the  printing 
business  into  the  pris(m  many  of  the  inmates  were  rapidly  and  joy- 
fully mastering  the  art  of  setting  types  and  the  still  more  important 
art  of  self*help,  thereby  securing  themselves  against  the  necessity  oi 
a  fresh  resort  to  crime  on  their  release  and  the  c(»nmunity  against 
the  fi^h  spoliations  to  which  it  would  thus  be  subjected.  A  journal 
of  high  standing,  in  commenting  on  the  abolishment  of  this  contract, 
made  use  of  the  following  language :  ^^  We  denounced  the  mov^ 
ment  from  the  outset.  The  attempt  to  introduce  into  our  prison 
system  a  new  craft,  ranking  among  the  most  honorable  and  useliil 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  was  promptly  resented  as  an  insult  by  the 
whole  body  of  workingmen.  *  *  «  «  The  sum  involved  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  the  principle  at  stake.  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  [the  sum  allowed  by  the  State  as  damage  for  canceling  the 
contract]  will  have  been  well  invested,  if  it  shall  establish  as  a  rule 
of  future  prison  management,  that  none  of  the  skilled  mechanic  arte 
are  to  he  introduced  among  conmcts  ;  that  they  shall  be  employed  at 
such  avocations  only  as  require  little  instruction  or  experiaioe  and 
interfere  least  with  ordinary  industry ;  that  our  workingmen  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  compete  in  market  with  the  products  of  felons 
whose  time  can  be  hired  for  a  few  cents  a  day." 

In  our  last  report  we  argued  at  length  the  question  of  skilled  labor 
in  prisons  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  those  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  against  the  introduction  of  such  labor  therein.  It  is  not 
improbable,  judging  from  the  past,  that  the  attempt  to  shut  out  skilled 
labor  from  the  State  prisons  will  be  renewed  this  winter.  Therefore, 
though  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  again,  with  any  degree  of  fullness, 
into  the  discussion,  we  think  it  not  amiss  to  summarize  the  argument 
submitted  in  our  report  of  last  year.  The  points  of  the  argument 
were  these :  1.  That  the  product  of  prison  labor,  thrown  into  the 
general  market,  cannot  interfere  appreciably  with  the  interests  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor  outside,  there  being  perhi^ps 
15,000  prisoners  engaged  in  productive  labor  in  the  whole  United 
States,  in  a  total  population  of  40,000,000.  2.  That  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  a  sound  political  economy  to  suppose  that  injury 
to  the  general  interests  of  society  can,  by  any  possibility,  arise  from 
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the  oircnmBltooe  of  a  nnmber  of  people  being  ^nployed  in  prodacing 
naefal  articles,  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  society,  Snoh  a  view 
18  as  strongly  opposed  to  immigrant  labor  as  it  is  to  prison  labor,  and^ 
if  correct,  should  bar  onr  shores  against  the  entrance  of  a  solitary 
foreigner,  as  effectually  as  if  the  ocean  were  fire  instead  of  water* 
It  further  follows  from  the  same  view,  that  the  abstraction  of  millioni 
of  men  from  the  productive  labor  of  the  world  by  standing  armies  ii 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  as  the  common  voice  of  mankind  hitherto 
has  declared  it.  8.  That  whatever  might  be  gained  by  individuals 
through  the  cessation  of  prisoners'  labor  would  be  lost  to  society  at 
large  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners — a  mere  robbing  of 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  4.  That  society  is  benefited  by  the  production 
of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  values,  so  that  if  prisoners  are  to 
cease  working,  society  must  be  content  to  be  poorer  by  the  amount 
of  profit  that  would  accrue  from  their  work.  5.  That  if  the  labor 
of  men  m  prison  will  be  mischievous,  their  labor  atU  of  prison  must 
have  been  equally  so ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  labor  of  immi- 
grants must  be  no  less  injurious,  and  its  absence  would  be  a  greater 
blessing  than  its  presence ;  and  so,  equally,  the  non-productiveness 
of  soldiers  is  a  pricdess  benefit  to  the  producing  classes.  6.  That  it 
surely  cannot  be  the  wish  of  those  who  oppose  mechanical  labor  in 
prisons,  that  men  should  commit  crime  and  be  incarcerated,  merely 
that  so  much  labor  might  be  taken  out  of  the  labor  market ;  yet,  if 
they  were  not  so  imprisoned,  the  produce  of  their  industry  would  be 
in  the  field  of  competition  with  that  of  the  complainants  just  the 
same  as  it  now  is.  7.  That  criminals  ought  to  be  made  to  earn  their 
own  support  while  undergoing  their  sentences,  that  society  may  be 
relieved,  to  that  extent,  at  least,  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by 
their  crimes.  8.  That  work  is  the  basis  of  all  reformatory  prison 
discipline;  it  not  only  aids  reformation,  but  is  essential  to  it;  so 
that,  if  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  important— a  point  conceded 
by  all, — it  is  no  less  important  that  they  be  trained  while  in  prison 
to  the  practice  and  the  love  of  labor. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  skilled  labor  which  is  sought  to  be 
excluded  from  our  State  prisons ;  and  that  is  true,  because  the  clamor 
to  that  effect  has  been  raised  by  mechanics  alone.  But  the  argu* 
ment  is  just  as  good  against  any  and  all  kinds  of  industrial  labor ; 
for  if  skilled  labor  interferes  with  the  artisan,  unskilled  labor  inter- 
feres with  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  quarrier,  the  lime-burner,  and 
all  others  engaged  in  work  belonging  to  this  category.  So  that  the 
logic  of  the  argument  goes  inexorably  to  the  exclusion  from  our 
prisons  of  every  species  of  labor  whereby  marketable  values  are 
produced,  even  to  cooking  the  food  of  the  prisoners,  making  and 
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mending  their  dotkes,  and  scrubbing  and  wbitewafiliing  iheir  oeDs ; 
nor  does  it  leave  them  anj  kinds  of  labor  whateTer^  except  tiie 
crank,  the  tread*wheel,  the  shot-drill,  and  such  other  kinds  of 
profitless  toil,  as  the  ingennity  of  man  had  invented,  or  may  yet 
invent.  How  much  more  rational  as  well  as  humane,  how  much 
better  policy  as  well  as  better  philanthropy,  was  the  practice  of  that 
enlightened  and  noble  prison  reformer,  Colonel  Hontesinos,  of  Spain, 
who  introduced  into  his  great  prison  at  Valencia,  averaging  a  thousand 
inmates,  no  less  than  forty-three  distinct  trades  (printing  among  them), 
and  allowed  each  man  to  choose  the  trade  he  would  learn,  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  his  industry  by  remitting  to  him  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  earnings  of  his  labor.  And  what  were  the  resQlts  t  A 
prison  administration  conducted  mainly  through  convict  sub-officers; 
a  prison  wholly  self-supporting ;  prisoners  diligent,  contented,  cheer- 
ful, obedient;  disciplinary  punishments  almost  unknown;  and  re- 
ooDunittals  brought  down  from  fifty  per  cent — the  proportion  to 
which  they  had  risen  previously  to  his  incumbency — to  zero;  for 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  administration  not  a  man  came 
back  who  had  been  in  the  prison  before.  As  to  the  pretence  that 
the  introduction  of  printing  into  a  prison  is  an  insult  to  the  craft, 
we  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  who  sets  type  outside  of  a  prison 
is  any  more  insulted  by  the  fact  that  another  man  who  happens  to 
be  inside  is  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  than  he  would  be  by 
the  kindred  fact  that  the  two  breathe  the  same  atmosphere.  If 
there  is  any  principle  which  differentiates  the  cases,  so  that  the 
prisoner's  doing  the  same  work  insults,  while  his  breathing  the  same 
air  does  not,  we  fail  to  see  it.  The  declaration  that  '^  no  skilled 
mechanic  arts  must  be  introduced  among  convicts,"  is  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Carlyle's  ^*  Model  Prisons."  It  is  a  sentiment  which  belongs 
to  a  former  and  more  barbarous  age,  and  indicates  a  policy  as  foreign 
to  the  wisdom  as  it  is  to  the  humanity  of  our  own ;  for  its  inevitable 
tendency  and  almost  certain  result  will  be  to  force  every  man  who 
has  once,  no  matter  under  what  stress  of  circumstances,  deviated 
from  the  strict  line  of  right,  to  follow  crime  as  a  business  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  so  to  open  upon  society  the  very  flood-gates  of 
wickedness  and  rascality.  A  policy,  the  very  reverse  of  this,  seems 
to  us  to  be  dictated  alike  by  patriotism,  statesmanship  and  religion. 
As  all  prison  statistics  show  that  the  want  of  a  trade  is  a  potent 
influOTce  in  producing  crime,  let  us  see  whether  teaching  a  trade  to 
every  inmate  of  a  prison  will  not  prove  an  equally  potent  agency  in 
repressing  it.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  doubt  it.  Our  intimate 
conviction  is,  that  the  material  no  less  than  the  moral  interests  of 
the  State  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  policy. 
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PBOyiSIDH  FOB  DlSOHABGED  OoHYIOrrB. 

Edward  Livingston  has  been  justly  called  ^^  the  fistther  of  peniten* 
tiary  reform  in  the  United  States."  More  than  half  a  century  ago, 
his  profound  and  sagacious  genius  foresaw  and  foreshadowed  most 
of  the  great  reforms  which  have  since  taken  place  in  this  department 
of  social  science.  As  early  as  1808,  when  mayor  of  New  York,  he 
called  attention  to  the  perils  which  beset  those  who  have  committed 
crime  and  undergone  the  sentence  of  the  law  on  their  discharge  from 
prison,  and  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  save  them.  In 
1821,  in  preparing  his  celebrated  Code  for  Louisiana,  among  other 
provisions  relating  to  the  treatment  of  crime,  he  introduced  one  for 
the  creation  of  an  asylum  or  industrial  home  for  discharged  prison- 
ers, where  temporary  employment  could  be  given  them,  until  per- 
manent work  should  be  obtained,  or  some  providential  opening 
should  oflTer  for  them  to  begin  life  anew.  No  wiser  suggestion 
none  holding  out  better  hopes  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended,  has  ever  been  made.  Impelled  by  this 
conviction^  thi3  executive  committee,  not  doubting  its  anlJiority 
to  found  such  a  refuge  under  that  provision  of  its  charter  which 
enjoins  upon  the  Association  "the  support  and  encouragement 
of  reformed  convicts  after  their  discharge,  by  aflfording  them  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  and  sustaining  them  in 
their  efforts  to  reform,''  applied  for  the  means  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  into  effect  so  benevolent  a  design.  "We  believe  that 
such  an  institution,  after  the  first  outlay  required  for  its  organization, 
might  be  made,  if  administered  with  integrity  and  economy,  nearly, 
or  quite,  self-supporting ;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  would  prove  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  community,  pecuniarily  as  well  as  morally, 
by  bridging  over  the  interval  between  the  discharge  of  prisoners  and 
their  ftill  restoration  to  the  public  confidence,  thus  saving  scores  and 
hundreds  of  the  well-intentioned  from  a  relapse  into  crime,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  saving  the  State  the  cost  of  renewed  trials  and  impris- 
onments, and  individual  citizens  the  losses  entailed  upon  them 
by  fresh  robberies  and  spoliations.  We  therefore  respectfully,  but 
earnestly,  renew  the  application  of  last  year,  and  cite  again  the 
opinion  of  that  veteran  prison  officer,  Amos  Pilsbury,  on  the  import- 
ance—  the  absolute  necessity,  indeed  —  of  this  or  some  kindred 
agency,  directed  to  the  salvation  of  released  prisoners.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  after  declaring  his  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  educating  imprisoned  criminals,  he  goes  on 
to  say :  "  All  the  education  they  might  receive,  however,  would  be 
of  little  benefit,  unless  they  can,  upon  their  discharge,  be  assisted  to 
obtain  situations,  and  encouraged  to  keep  the  good  resolutions  they 
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may  have  formed.  This  is  the  Bupreme  neceedtj  in  the  work  of 
reforming  criminalfl  —  this  the  complement  of  all  other  measures.  I 
know  of  no  other  so  important ;  and  I  hope  your  Association  will 
exert  its  energies  to  the  utmost  in  that  direction." 

NAunoAL  Befokm  School. 

This  great  measure  for  the  repression  of  juvenile  crime,  recom- 
mended in  our  last  and  several  previous  reports,  has  at  length  bo- 
come  an  accomplished  fact.  A  school-ship,  purchased,  fitted  up  and 
equipped  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction, 
now  rides  the  waves  of  New  York  harbor.  It  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, and  already  numbers  two  hundred  inmates.  A  special  paper 
on  this  important  institution,  which  promises  to  be  so  fruitful  an 
agency  in  checking  the  tendency  to  crime  in  our  youthful  popula- 
tion, will  be  found  among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report. 

A  Pbison  for  Toung  Cbiminals. 

In  our  last  report,  we  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
increasing  proportion  of  young  offenders  in  this  and  other  States. 
We  showed  from  statistics,  furnished  by  official  documents,  that,  on 
an  average,  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  prisons 
of  the  country  are  minors  ;  that  in  one  the  proportion  rises  to  within 
a  fraction  of  fifty  per  cent ;  that  in  several  it  is  thirty  per  cent,  or 
more ;  and  that  in  our  own  State  it  is  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
or  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  tendency,  of  late,  is  in  this  direction. 
Thieves,  pickpockets,  burglars  and  other  criminals  avferage  many 
years  younger  than  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  view 
of  this  sad  and  alarming  state  of  things,  the  executive  committee 
urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  special  prison  for 
young  transgressoi's,  in  which  they  might  be  subjected  to  a  more 
reformatory  treatment  than  has  heretofore  been,  or  is  now,  practised 
in  our  State  prisons.  This  appeal  was  responded  to  by  the  passage 
of  an  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  select  a  site  and  frame  a  plan  of  organization  for  the 
proposed  prison.  It  is  understood  that  the  commissioners  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  thus  laid  upon  them,  and  will  submit  their  report 
to  the  Legislature  at  an  early  day.  Other  States  are  already  moving 
in  the  same  direction,  incited  thereto  by  the  revelations  and  recom- 
mendations of  our  report  of  last  year.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
desired  that  our  new  reformatory  prison  for  young  criminals  be  based 
upon  right  principles,  as,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  will  be  sure  to 
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become  a  model  for  other  institntionB  founded  elsewhere  for  the  same 
olasB  of  offenders. 

All  of  which  is  reBpectfnlly  submitted  by  order  of  the  Ezecuthre 
Oommittee: 

K  a  WINES)  Oar^Secretary. 

Ofhob  of  the  PBisoxr  AssodATtcxEr^ 
88  BiBLB  House,  Nbw  Yobx, 
Deomber  81, 1869. 
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L  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  PrUon  Asiodatian  of  Neui  York  in  aceouni  with  Wm.  0.  OOman,  Trttufwrtr, 

1869.  Ck. 

Jan.    5.  By  balance  on  hand  from  last  looonnt $587  7S 

donations 8, 670  00 

amount  of  appropriation  from  State  Legislature 4^  000  00 

proceeds  of  Mde  of  $6,000  H.  S.  five  per  cent  bonds,  and 

interest  on  the  same 7,065  88 

$15,208  05 

1860.  Db. 

Bee.  81.  To  cash  pidd  for  prison  visitation  and  inspection,  including 

salaries $6,800  54 

cash  paid  for  relief  of  discharged  prisoners 2, 117  58 

cash  paid  for  office  expenses,  including  rent,  fuel,  station- 
ery, postage,  etc. 2,602  78 

cash  paid  for  printing,  advertising  and  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  library  and  annual  report 608  51 

cash  paid  expenses  of  committee  on  prison  architecture. . .  51  80 

cash  paid  for  money  borrowed  in  1868 1, 000  00 

.   1870. 

Jan.    6.        bcJance  on  hand,  to  new  account 2, 107  89 

$15,298  05 

1870.  Cr. 

Jan.    6.  By  balance  on  hand  from  last  account $2,107  89 

B.  R  WM.  C.  GILMAN,  Trtamirrw. 

Nkw  Tobk,  Jamuvry  6, 1870. 
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Wm.  H.  AspinwaU $100 

J.H.Ab6el 25 

GeaB.  Archer 100 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor 26 

Arnold,  Oonsteble  ftCo 5 

James  Brown  •  • 100 

James  M.  Brown ••••.  26 

Btewart  Brown*.  .•...•••««••• 'A.  •  00 

Isaac  BeU 26 

B.  Blanco 16 

JaoobBadger 10 

Wm.  A.  Booth 26 

Wm.  A.  Butler 10 

BobertBowne 6 

Cephas  Brainerd 16 

Hanson  K.  Coming 100 

John  Caswell 26 

James  Cmikshank 10 

Wm.P.Cw7 26 

Brastos  Coming 60 

B.  Carter 20 

BdwardCooper 26 

R  Coffin 26 

8L  Cambreleng 6 

Hull  Clark 10 

B.L.I>agdale 50 

Bobert  Dillon 10 

Wm.  E.  Dodger  Jr 26 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Famsworth 50 

French  Consul  General 6 

Winthrop  S.  Oilman 100 

Wm.C.  Oilman 26 

James  Honter 20 

Hendricks  Brothers 10 

Joseph  Howland 50 


Allan  Hay 10 

B.  Hoe  ft  Co 10 

James  P.  Harper 6 

A.Iselin 26 

Richard  Inrin 20 

John  Taylor  Johnston 100 

H.  K.Jesup 100 

W.  R  T.  Jones 6 

J.HEeyser 50 

James  Lenox 200 

A.  A.  Low  ft  Bros 50 

Allan  McLane  (through  Bey.  O.  H. 

Houghton,  D.  D.) 100 

H.  T.Morgan 50 

T.  D.  Middleton 16 

James  Bfarsh 5 

W.  H  H.  Moore 26 

O.  D.  Munn 10 

J.MUhau 5 

Wm.  P.  Mott,  Jr. 10          Total $8,677 

Ctoji.  Newcomb 5 

Naylor  ft  Co 26 

The  treasurer  also  acknowledges  as  a  donation  from  Alfred  ileld,  Esq.,  of  Bir 
mingham,  England,  £1.8.10  sterling,  being  expenses  generously  paid  by  him  for 
distribution  of  our  reports,  etc,  abroad. 

WM.  C.  OHiMAN,  TrMturmr, 


Thomas  Owen • |M 

Wm.Oothout 86 

Thomas  W.  Olcott 60 

(ieorge  Opdyke 10 

Oelrlchsft  Go 10 

Thos.  Prosser  ft  Son,  for  1868 50 

do                    1800 00 

J.  E.  PaiBons 16 

L.  Perkins 10 

Pavenstedt  ft  Co 10 

Geo.  D.Phelps 50 

Howard  Potter 60 

PopenhusMi  ft  Konig 10 

R.Palanca 10 

Dennis  Perkins  ft  Co. 6 

PatonftCo 26 

Guy  Richards 85 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  for  1868 10 

do                  1800 10 

Chas.  H.  Rogers 25 

A.Rodewald 10 

C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt 100 

B.T.  Rider 5 

H.  M.  Schieflfelin 25 

Jonathan  Sturges 100 

Mr.  and  Biis.  J.  F.  Sheafe 100 

J.  R.  Schuyler 10 

S.  T.  Skidmore 5 

JamesStokes 100 

U.  J.  Smith 10 

A.  T.  Sackett 20 

C.  H.  Shipman 100 

Jas.  L.  Schieffelin 20 

H.  S.  Terbell 50 

Sinclur  Tousey 25 

C.N.Talbot 25 

Wm.Tndcer 10 

Geo.  T.  Trimble 20 

James  H.  Titus 10 

Selden  Usher 10 

JohnO.  Vose 25 

JohnD.  Wolfe 100 

George  C.  Ward 100 

A.  R.  Walsh 5 

E.  J.Woolsey 50 

Weston  ft  Gray 100 

B.  F.  Wheelwright 10 

A.  Wiggln 5 

Isabelhi  Wallace 10 

Henry  Young 25 

Anonymous 6 

Trustees  of  Tennessee  State  peniten- 
tiary   10 
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m.  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  STATE  PRISON  REPORTS 
FOR  1868. 

Bt  nn  CkuDOfPoiiiiora  Smbbtabt. 

Alabama. 

The  following  commnDication  from  Mr.  Smith,  lessee  of  the  State 

Penitentiary,  with  the  memorandum  of  statistics  accompanying  it, 

is  all  we  haye  from  this  State : 

State  Pbhitektiabt,  ) 

Wbtumpka,  Alabama,  Deeembw  IZth,  1869.  f 

E.  C.  WiKBB,  Chrre9p<mding  Seoretarff,  New  York: 

Tha^  iSKr — I  herewith  transmit  you  %  statement  of  fttets  xelatiye  to  the  prison, 
etc.,  as  reqaeeted,  per  yoor  oommonication  of  an  ancient  date.  Absence  from  the 
prison  for  the  past  twelre  months,  occasioned  by  the  saperintending^  of  convicts 
employed  on  the  railroad  works  progresdng  in  onr  State,  has  prevented  me  irom 
giving  your  fav<»s  that  attention  which  so  important  a  matter  deserves.  I  regret 
much  that  such  should  have  been  the  case,  for  I  was  desirons  that  the  statements 
shotQd  appear  in  the  late  reports  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  Onr  annual 
report  to  the  Legislatare  of  Alabama,  which  is  now  in  sessiim,  has  but  recently 
been  completed  and  laid  before  that  body,  I  send  you  statements  compiled  firom  that 
report,  which,  being  too  late  for  your  report  of  1868, 1  hope  will  reach  you  in  time 
for  that  of  1860.  I  most  heartily  ^>prove  the  conference  on  criminal  punishment 
and  reformatory  treatment,  and  will  endeavor  to  attend  the  congress  to  be  held  in 
Cincinnati.  In  the  future  I  will  be  most  happy  to  confer  with  you  and  give  yo« 
any  information  in  my  power  that  will  lend  aid  to  the  reformation  proposed,  and  one 
that  is  greatly  needed  in  our  country.  Craving  your  pardon  for  what  may  have 
seemed  negligence  in  the  past,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  SlilTH,  Xmiml 

The  report  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  has  not  yet  come  to 
hand.  The  statistics  will  appear  in  the  tabular  statement,  to  bo 
printed  further  on  in  the  present  paper.  We  simply  call  attention, 
in  passing,  to  the  fact  that  the  total  earnings  of  the  prisoners  for 
the  year  were  $85,000 ;  the  total  expenditures,  $75,000 ;  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  $10,000.  The  productive  employments  of  the  convicts 
are  railroad  building,  and  the  manufacture  of  ploughs  and  wagons. 

Whipping  appears  to  be  the  only  punishment  in  use  here.  Thirty- 
nine  lashes  are  the  extent  to  which  the  punishment  can  be  inflicted, 
which  must  be  in  presence  of  o£Scers. 

Abkansas. 
We  have  no  information  concerning  the  State  Prison  of  Arkansas, 
or  the  penal  affairs  of  that  State  for  the  year  1868. 
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Califobnia. 

As  the  reports  of  this  prison  are  made  bienniall  j,  none  has  reached 
us  later  than  that  for  the  years  1866  and  1867.  The  following 
extract  fix)m  the  recent  message  of  Got.  Haight  to  the  Legislatore 
of  the  State  shows  gratifying  progress : 

The  disdpUiie  of  the  prison  and  the  condition  of  the  oonyiets  have  been  undergo- 
ing steady  impioyement  daring  the  past  two  yean.  Witliin  that  period  gamblin^^ 
by  the  convicts  has  been  effectually  prevented,  and  a  school  established  for  the 
instruction  of  such  as  are  disposed  to  make  some  efibrt  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
The  demre  to  learn  manifested  by  a  large  number,  and  the  progress  made,  have  been 
gitttifying. 

It  has  been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  the  prison  more 
reformatory  in  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  excess  of  expenditures 
over  receipts  so  as  to  lessen  the  amount  annuaUy  required  for  its  support.  The 
I^Bon,  however,  can  never  be  what  it  should  be,  either  in  economy  of  management 
or  in  discipline  and  reformatory  influence,  until  the  present  syei^em  is  exchanged  for 
one  demonstrated  by  experience  to  answer  the  desired  ends.  The  present  qrstem 
places  the  prison  in  the  charge  of  officers  subject  to  change  every  four  years,  with 
the  lieutenant-governor  as  warden.  The  secmid  executive  officer  in  the  State,  who 
is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Senate,  has  devolved  upon  him  duties  as  widely  distinct 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
the  system  should  be  radicaUy  changed;  that  the  lieutenant-governor  should  be 
relieved  of  the  immediate  charge  of  the  prison,  and  the  system  known  as  the  "  Irish 
prison  system,"  which  is  regarded  as  superior  to  any  other,  introduced,  with  some 
'  necessary  modifications,  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  who,  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  would  serve  without  other 
pay  than  their  traveling  expenses,  and  who  should  appoint  a  warden  to  serve  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  The  warden  of  a  prison  should,  if  possible,  be  a  man  with 
peculiar  natural  aptitude  for  the  position,  who  holds  by  so  fixed  a  tenure  as  to  make 
the  management  of  convicts  and  of  the  prison  his  permanent  occupation. 

The  Irish  qrstem  unites  kindness  with  sufficient  severity,  substitutes  confinement 
for  corporal  punishment,  and  establishes  a  system  of  marks  and  rewards  for  merito- 
rious conduct,  which  results  in  many  cases  in  permanent  reform. 

This  system,  as  necessarily  modified,  requires  two  prisons — a  primary  one,  with 
cells  for  solitary  confinement,  where  prisoners  are  first  confined  for  a  period  of  eight 
months  (more  or  less,  according  to  conduct),  and  a  secondary  one,  with  shop  build- 
ings  arranged  as  at  San  Qnentin. 

I  recommend  that  provision  bo  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  five  or  more  persons,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
prison,  the  appointment  of  the  warden  (the  latter  to  serve  during  good  behavior), 
one  commissioner  to  retire  every  other  year,  and  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
prison  to  be  appointed  by  the  warden. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Gov.  Haight,  who  shows  himself  to  be  an 
enlightened  as  well  as  an  earnest  friend  and  student  of  penitentiary 
science,  has  recommended  for  California  the  plan  which  the  Prison 
Association  succeeded  in  causing  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  amended 
Constitution  of  1867,  and  which,  on  the  failure  of  that  instrument, 
it  now  seeks  to  have  incorporated  as  a  special  amendment  into  the 
existing  Constitution. 
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Otov.  Haight's  views  and  purposes  are  farther  developed  in  a  com* 
munication  by  a  correspondent  to  a  San  Francisco  paper.  This 
communication  comes  to  us  from  a  quarter  which  stamps  its  state- 
ments as  authentic.    We  append  a  few  extracts : 

Beporter^-The  object  of  this  interview,  Gk>venior,  is  to  have  a  conversation  with 
you  in  reference  to  that  portion  of  yoor  message  which  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  Irish  prison  system. 

Qovemor  Haight — As  I  understand  it,  there  are  four  divisions — ^foor  separate  meth- 
ods of  treatment  in  the  Irish  system. 

Reporter— There  are  three  departments  of  what  may  strictly  be  called  prison  treal- 
ment  The  foarth  division  is  that  which  provides  for  the  obtaining  of  employment, 
and  for  the  efficient  police  sorveiUance  of  the  person  after  he  is  discharged. 

Governor  Haight — ^We  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  that  much  at  once.  What 
I  want  to  do  is,  to  adopt  that  system  as  the  basis,  and  to  set  it  going.  For  the 
present,  all  we  can  exi>ect  to  accompUsh  is  to  adopt  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  Irish 
system. 

Beporter — But  you  wiU  see  that  that  falls  very  hi  short  of  the  system  you  have 
recommended. 

Governor  Hidght — ^Yes ;  but  it  cannot  all  be  accomplished  at  once.  I  propose  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  system,  and  to  see  that  what  further  money  is  expended 
shall  be  so  laid  out  that  the  buildings  erected  shall  be  suitable  for  the  working  of 
the  system.  Then  I  propose  to  have  a  commission,  composed  of  philanthropic  gen- 
tlemen, who  will  act  without  any  other  pay  than  having  their  traveling  expenses 
paid.  To  this  commission  I  would  give  the  sole  control  of  the  prison.  This  would 
take  the  whole  matter  out  of  the  region  of  politics.  So  long  as  it  is  there,  no  per^ 
manent  reform  can  be  effected. 

Reporter — It  would  be  useless  to  talk  of  the  Irish  system  so  long  as  the  officers  go 
out  with  each  administration. 

Governor  Haight — ^Tes ;  that  is  why  I  wish  to  give  the  appointments  to  an  independ- 
ent commission.  The  insane  rush  which  is  always  made  for  offices  to  which  emolu- 
ments are  attached  effectually  prevents  the  executive,  as  a  rule,  from  dealing  with 
such  appointments,  irrespective  of  political  pressure  and  party  considerations. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Irish  system  is  the  right  thing,  and,  if  I  can  put  it  on  such 
a  footing  as  to  Insure  its  completion  hereafter,  I  shaU  deem  it  one  of  the  greatest 
reforms  of  my  administration. 

Reporter — It  certainly  will  be  an  achievement  worthy  of  note,  and  none  the  lees 
so  because  it  is  one  of  those  unostentatious  movements  which  lack  the  popularity 
and  excitement  which  are  so  attractive  to  ordinary  politicians. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦f 

Reporter— Then  there  is  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  Irish  system.  Prior 
to  obtaining  his  liberty,  the  prisoner  is  placed  on  a  large  and  exceedingly  well  man- 
aged farm,  near  Dublin.  Here  he  is  allowed  to  earn  a  small  sum  to  serve  him  when 
he  again  goes  into  the  world.  Out  of  this  sum  he  is  allowed  sixpence  per  week, 
and  on  Saturday  he  is  granted  a  half-holiday,  and  may,  if  he  chooses,  go  into  the 
city  and  spend  it.  This  is  done  to  gradually  prepare  him  to  rightly  use  his  liberty, 
and  to  furnish  a  test  by  which  to  judge  of  his  reform.  It  is  found  that  in  the  great 
minority  of  instances  the  money  is  not  spent,  but  saved.  What  they  learn  on  the 
farm  makes  them  useful  in  that  kind  of  work,  and  the  division  fully  pays  its  own 
cost 

Governor  Haight — That  is  without  doubt  an  admirable  part  of  the  i^ystem,  and 
one  that  might  be  easUy  carried  out  here.  I  see  much  good  in  it,  and  there  does  not 
appear  much  difficulty  in  giving  it  efiect.  ^ 
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Reporter— Do  I  nnderstand  iSuii  you  ptropofle  to  adopt  at  o&oe  the  flnt  diviakm  of 
the  liiBh  BTBtem — that  which  separates  for  eight  months  in  a  separate  eell  eaoh 
prisoner  on  his  entrance  to  the  prison  ? 

Governor  Haight  —  Yes ;  we  must  have  more  cells  at  once,  as  we  have  not  foom  iar 
the  men  now  there.  That  being  so,  my  idea  is  that  we  shonld  erect  a  number  of 
cells  npon  the  Irish  plan,  and  so  begin  the  system.  The  separate  cell  system  avoids 
the  necessity  of  flogging — a  reform  I  am  very  desirous  of  bringing  aboat.  It  has 
besides  many  other  advantages  in  its  effects  upon  hardened  offenders. 

I  propose  to  inaugurate  these  changes,  and  to  undertake  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
to  perform  during  the  remainder  of  my  term.  Let  me  be  understood  as  to  what  I 
propose.  First,  I  desire  to  make  two  divisions  at  San  Quentin.  The  separate,  soli- 
tary-cell division,  for  prisoners  commencing  their  term  and  for  those  who  aie 
refractory.  Then  the  present  workshops  should  be  so  utilized  as  to  serve  for  the 
congregated  silent  working  department.  Then,  by  giving  up  the  whole  matter  to  a 
Commission,  I  hope  to  remove  the  thing  out  of  the  region  of  politics.  This  Cknn- 
mission,  I  hope,  will  procure  employment  for  each  liberated  prisoner.  That  will  be 
one  portion  of  their  duty.  If  I  can,  by  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  bring  these 
things  about,  the  foundation  will  be  laid  upon  which  the  perfect  system  may  be 
erected.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  we  may  carry  out  the  faxm  system,  especially  for 
the  young  men  you  spoke  of.  If  I  can  effect  these  things,  I  shall  look  back  upon 
them  as  the  greatest  reforms  of  my  period  of  office. 

Further  items  of  information  relating  to  the  State  prison,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  last  biennial  report,  are  furnished  in  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  California  Prison  Commission,  published 
near  the  close  of  1869.  From  this,  we  learn  that  a  prison  school  was 
started  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1868,  which,  considering 
the  limited  amount  of  time  that  could  be  given  to  it,  and  other  obsta- 
cles, has  been  highly  successful.    We  quote  from  the  report : 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  (after  Thanksgiving,  in  1868),  a 
committee  on  prisons  and  prison  visitation  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr.  hnckj. 
Dr.  Qibbons  and  W.  O.  Andrews.  A  day  or  two  after  that.  Dr.  Lucky  received  a 
note  from  the  captain  of  the  yard,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  had,  and  still  has,  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  convicts,  stating  that  he  had  just  begun  the  experiment 
of  a  school,  notifying  all  the  prisoners  who  could  not  read  or  write  to  assemble  in 
the  dining-room  for  instruction.  The  first  day  sixty-five  pupils  were  present.  He 
stated  that  he  was  in  need  of  speUing-books,  slates,  pencils,  pens  and  paper.  Dr. 
Lucky,  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  made  an  appeal  for  a  supply  of  books  to  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  through  the  teachers,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute.  The  result  was,  that  a  great  number  of  school  books  of  various  kinds, 
slates,  copy-books,  etc.,  were  contributed,  amounting  to  over  10,000  [1,000 1]  in  number. 
Liberal  donations  of  such  as  were  still  needed  were  also  made  by  several  of  the 
booksellers,  and,  to  make  the  supply  complete,  some  purchases  were  made  with 
money  donated  for  the  purpose.  The  school  has  steadily  increased,  until  now  it 
numbers  about  100,  divided  into  twenty  classes,  each  taught  by  one  of  the  more 
intelligent  convicts.  Though  circumstances  at  present  vdU  admit  of  holding  the 
school  only  on  Sabbath  morning,  yet  the  results,  so  far,  have  been  of  the  most 
gratifying  kind.  Many  who  before  were  entirely  uneducated  are  now  rapidly  l€«m 
ing  to  read  and  write.  Some,  who  were  compelled  to  get  their  letters  written  by 
others,  are  able  to  communicate  with  their  fHends  without  any  such  assistanocL 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  leaving  the  prison,  and, 
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wliftt  is  more,  theie  ii  a  marked  differenoe  in  their  eharact^,  the  dumge  in  this 
reepeet  bdng  greatly  for  the  bettw.  Quite  a  nomber  of  the  echolarB  are  studying 
arithmeUo.  A  few  are  giTing  their  attention  to  algebn^  geography*  etc  Nearly 
all  take  their  books  with  them  to  their  cells,  where  they  im]NroYe  the  time  which 
Uiey  have  in  study ;  and  some  carry  them  to  the  workshops,  so  as  to  have  them 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  their  tssks  are  completed.  Men  of  all  nationalities  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  thus  ofibred,  none  being  excluded  who  prove  themselTes  worthy 
of  the  privilege. 

An  experiment  of  great  interest  and  hopefulness  is  detailed  in  the 
following  extract : 

During  the  summer,  quite  a  number  of  men  are  required  to  work  at  night,  in  burn- 
ing brick.  For  this  purpose  free  men  had  been  employed,  until  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
present  contractor  in  that  branch  of  manufacture,  took  charge  of  the  brick  yard.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  convicts  whose  terms  of  imprisonment  were  about  to 
expire,  and  placing  this  labor  in  their  hands,  paying  them  but  half  the  amount  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  others,  the  money  to  be  retained  until  they  were 
ready  to  be  discharged.  The  directors  allowed  him  to  try  the  experiment,  which 
has  worked  admirably,  and  given  good  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Almost  every 
prisoner  is  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  and  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  privilege  labor  as  faithfully,  and  perform  their  work  as  well, 
as  any  men  that  could  be  found.  The  hope  of  earning  something  with  which  to 
begin  life  again  for  themselves  acts  as  a  strong  inducement  to  industry  and  fidelity ; 
and  the  moral  effect  of  thus  laboring  for  wages,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  free  men, 
with  some  degree  of  trust  reposed  in  them,  cannot  but  be  good ;  while  the  fear,  not 
only  of  losing  the  money  they  have  earned,  but  also  of  forfeiting  all  the  time  which 
they  have  gained  by  good  behavior,  under  the  commutation  act,  aud  returning  to 
close  confinement,  in  disgrace,  in  case  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape,  effect- 
ually prevents  anything  of  this  kind,  and  renders  the  measure  one  of  perfect  safety. 

The  resnlt  of  this  experiment  tends  to  show,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that 
the  Irish  intermediate  prison  can  be  engrafted  on  onr  penitentiary 
system  with  ease  and  success. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  place  for  religions  services  other  than 
the  mess-room,  a  comfortless  and  most  inappropriate  place.  Early 
last  year,  a  handsome  and  commodious  apartment,  60  by  48  feet,  was 
fitted  up  in  a  new  workshop,  for  a  chapel  and  school  room. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Prison  Board,  the  Prison  Commission 
have  adopted  sundry  measures  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the 
comfort,  amendment  and  election  of  the  prisoners,  which  are 
detailed  in  the  following  extract : 

A  supply  of  letter  paper  and  envelopes  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  to  be  furnished 
gratuitously  to  aU.  We  also  keep  a  supply  of  postage  stamps,  which  are  given  to 
every  one  asking  for  them.  Those  able  to  purchase,  and  who  prefer  to  do  so,  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for  three,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  eight.  This  is 
quite  an  acconmiodation,  and  reduces  the  expense  of  postage  to  most  of  the  prisoners, 
to  much  less  than  it  used  to  be.  As  the  stamps  cost  us  in  legal  tenders  twenty-five 
per  cent  less  than  these  rates,  it  leavee  a  profit,  which  is  balanced  by  the  donations 
before  spoken  ot  None  are  denied  who  apply  for  them,  whether  they  pay  for  them 
or  not,  and  yet,  the  six  hundred  furnished  during  the  short  time  in  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  have  actuaUy  cost  us  but  fifteen  cents.    Candles  to  a  limited 
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extent  are  famished  to  all  who  attend  the  school,  for  use  on  Sabbath  erenin^.  Bf 
l^e  kind  permission  of  the  commissary,  we  some  time  ago  placed  a  qvantitj  of  can- 
dles in  the  hands  of  the  officers,  to  be  sold  to  the  convicts  at  the  wholesale  prices  in 
this  city,  jast  one-third  of  what  thej  had  formerly  paid.  This  gives  to  man/  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  evenings  in  reading,  who  were  onaUe  tOido  so  before. 
The  stock  in  trade  to  begin  with  was  donated  by  some  of  the  dty  merchants,  so  tbnt 
the  Commission  will  be  at  no  expense  whatever  in  the  matter. 

CONNEOTIOUT. 

The  directors  of  the  State  prison  thus  discuss  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline  in  their  report : 

Society  has  two  objects  in  establishing  and  maintaining  places  of  confinement  for 
those  who  have  violated  law.  The  first  is  its  own  safety  and  protection,  the  second 
the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  his  restoration  to  the  ranks  of  virtue. 

How  best  to  attain  these  objects  has  been  the  subject  of  much  thought  among 
those  whose  sympathies  extend  to  the  unfortunate  criminal,  after  society,  whose 
laws  he  has  offended  has  closed  the  prison  doors  upon  him. 

We  are  warranted  by  the  laws  of  safety  in  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  criminal 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  further  violation  of  law ;  but  such  portions 
of  his  rights  only  should  be  taken  away  from  him  as  cannot  be  left  to  him  without 
danger  to  the  State.  Absolute  justice  demands  that  the  offender  must  make  resti- 
tution for  the  laws  he  has  broken,  and  submit  to  such  restraints  as  the  community 
sees  fit  to  place  upon  him :  nor  ought  the  criminal  to  be  subjected  to  greater  restraint 
than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety,  and  his  own  highest 
good. 

The  offender,  having  been  confined  under  these  proper  restraints,  must  still  be 
maintained.  He  still  requires  food,  clothing  and  medical  attendance,  and  the  same 
law  of  absolute  justice  requires  that  he  should  maintain  himself  during  his  con- 
finement as  before.  Under  the  present  management  and  healthful  discipline  of  the 
prison,  administered  with  great  discretion  and  prudence  by  the  warden  and  his 
associates,  these  several  objects  have  been  attained  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  most  perfect  order  is  maintained  in  every  part  of  the  institution,  while  the 
prisoners  seem  as  cheerftil  as  their  circumstances  will  permit.  A  comparison  of  the 
present  institution,  now  not  only  self-sustaining  but  a  source  of  actual  revenue  to  the 
State,  with  the  old  prison  at  Simsbury,  with  its  subterraneous  passages  and  apart- 
ments dripping  with  moisture  costing  the  State  several  thousand  dollars  annually, 
shows  an  advancement  in  the  management  of  prisons  of  which  the  State  may  weU 
be  proud. 

Two  material  improvements  are  reported :  The  construction  of  a 
substantial  and  beautiful  iron  fence  in  front  of  the  prison  grounds, 
out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  prisoners ;  and  the  introduction 
of  gas  into  the  cell-houses,  by  a  special  appropriation,  so  that  the 
inmates  are  now  able  to  read  from  supper  to  bed-time.  It  has  been 
a  long  struggle  to  get  this  last  named  reform,  but  the  battle  has  been 
won  at  last. 

The  directors,  in  their  report  for  the  previous  year,  recommended 
that  the  insane  among  the  convicts  be  removed  to  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown.  A  resolution  to  that  end  was 
reported  to  the  Legislature ;  but  the  managers  of  that  institution 
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mioeeeded  in  engrafting  an  amendment  on  the  resolution  which 
defeated,  as  was  intended,  its  whole  effect,  so  that  not  a  solitary 
removal  has  taken  plaoe  under  it.  The  reMilt  haa  been  that  one  of 
the  insane  committed  snieide ;  a  second  died ;  a  third  is  bnt  jnst 
aUve ;  while  others,  still,  are  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Sndx  a 
result  throws  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  the  gentlemen  who  d^ 
feated  the  benevolent  intent  of  the  resolution.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  another  attempt  In  the  same  direction  will  be  more  successful, 
for  though  the  warden  does  all  he  can  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  this  unhappy  class,  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  treat  them  properly 
or  make  them  comfortable  in  a  pris(m,  especially  those  who  are  in  a 
raving  condition. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Hawes,  of  New  York,  presented  175  books  to  the 
library  of  the  prison,  much  to.  the  gratification  of  the  convicts,  who 
are  reported  as  making  good  nse  of  them. 

The  benefaction  of  Mr.  Dorsey  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  direeton : 

"Bj  the  gtnwurttjr  of  Bemy  C.  Donej,  JSaq.,  oTPawtoeket,  R.  I.,  tlie  nun  oTsixtsen 
hundred  and  sixtj-gix  dollart  «nd  dxty-iix  cents  wm  plMed  in  the  huida  of  CkpC 
WiUaid,  as  trostee,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  appro- 
priated aannUy  loverer  to  fumlBh  a  good  loast  dinner,  with  snitohle  acoompani- 
ments,  for  the  State  prisoners  at  Wethersfield.  In  accordance  with  the  design  of  ^ 
the  donor,  one  hundred  dollars  was  expended  for  that  purpose  on  Sabbath  day,  the  '^ 
Slstof  Janoaiylast,  ihabirth^byofthedMier.  On  that  oeeadon  aa  interesting  ttid 
able  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bey.  Mi.  Parker,  of  the  Soit&  Ooiigfegatioiial 
church  of  Hartford.  Hie  exercises  were  enliTcned  hj  bxsellenl  mnsle,  fumiriied  by 
the  South  chnroh  quartette,  under  the  diieotiOB  «r  0.  W.  HualingtoB,  Bsq.  By  m 
resolution  of  the  last  General  AsBembly,  Capt  Willard  was  authorised  to  pay  orer 
the  albresaid  fimd  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  who  was  a«lhotiied  to  raeeire  Ae 
same  and  set  it  apart,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the  Dorsey  Fund,  and  pay  to«the 
warden  of  the  prison,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  186S,  aad  annnaUy  thereafter,  on« 
hundred  dollars^  for  the  purpose  spedAsd  in  sa&d  gift. 

The  finances  of  the  prison  are  reported  satisfactory^  the  sniping 
earnings  for  the  year,  with  an  average  (^  less  than  300  prisoners, 
being  $2,286.83. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  chaplain,  Eev.  B. 
C.  Phelps,  will  be  found  interesting : 

The  chap^  sorrlces  have  been  attended  with  marked  attention,  and  frequently  with 
encouraging  signs  of  reform ;  seldom  has  a  month  passed  without  some  one  having 
professed  a  ^lange  of  heart,  or  been  deeply  interested  In  their  spiritual  welflue,  and 
disposed  to  converse  freely  upon  the  subject. 

Our  Sabbath  school  embraces  about  thirty  seh<^ars ;  in  this  work,  the  warden  and 
his  deputy,  and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Bacon,  one  of  the  orerseers,  have  rendered  important 
science* 

On  Sabbath  aftemoons  I  TlBit  all  the  cells,  giving  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  me,  and  hold  conversation  with  as  many  as  time  wiU  permit. 
The  report  might  be  largely  extended  by  details  of  experience  and  resolves  of  friture 
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Seven  have  made  oonsideTable  profideD<7  in  leuning  to  rmd,  and,  hyUhmJom^ot 
the  slate,  many  are  acquiring  the  art  of  writing  with  oommendable  progrees,  and  « 
larger  number  than  usual  are  devoting  much  of  their  time  to  the  studj  of  arithmetic 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  prison  reform ;  Ibr  oonvicta 
have  been  accustomed  to  read  but  little  before  th^  imprisonineat,  but  their  leisure 
hours  afford  them  little  opportunitj  for  anj  thing  else,  in  consequence  of  whidi  they 
acquire  a  fondness  for  books,  by  which  man  j  accomplish  a  large  amount  of  reading 
In  Um  course  of  a  jear. 

The  solitary  cell  and  the  cats  are  employed  as  pnnishments  here. 

Delawasb. 
There  is  no  State  prison  in  Delaware.    Persons  convicted  of  felo- 
nies are  confined  in  the  county  jail  at  JSqw  Oastle.    We  are  without 
information  touching  the  penal  affairs  of  the  State' for  1868. 

FLOBmA. 

The  State  penitentiary  of  Florida  did  not  go  into  operation  till  the 
beginning  of  1869 ;  of  course,  there  could  be  no  report  for  1868.  The 
following  letters  fiv)m  CoL  Martin,  military  superintendent,  are  all 
we  can  offer  touching  State  prison  matters  in  Florida : 

Btatb  PsNiTEiinABT,  Chattahoochsb,  Fla,) 
Avguit  12th,  1869.        f 

Bev.  E.  C.  WiHBS,  Oor.  See.  IT.  T.  P.  AmocUMon,  88  BiUe  House,  New  York, 

Dbar  SiBr-I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  for  the  year  1868,  for  which  I  tender  my  thanks. 

It  is  to  me  a  work  of  great  yalue,  placed  as  I  am,  without  the  means  of  obtsinlng 
information  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  yarioos  jwisons  thronghont  tlM 
country. 

Oor  prison  is  barely  in  its  incipiency,  and  the  government  of  it  being  on  somewhat 
a  dillbrent  plan  from  any  other  prison  I  know  of,  in  last  Janoary  I  sent  yon  a  copy 
of  the  law  establishing  a  penitentiary,  and  for  the  goTemment  thereof,  in  this  State. 
As  you  wiU  have  perceiyed,  it  is  conducted  strictly  under  a  miUtary  organisation, 
commanded  by  a  colonel,  captain  and  lieutenant,  with  a  sufficient  guard  and  non- 
commissioned officers. 

The  prison  itself  was  not  erected  for  a  prison,  and  consequently  is  not  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  It  was  erected  for  a  United  States  arsenal,  is  situated  on  a  beautiful 
eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  Chattahoochee  riyer ;  the  buildings  are  of  brick ;  ihe 
shops  are  good ;  the  square  inside  the  walls  contains  four  acres ;  the  wall  is  some 
twelye  feet  high ;  the  buildings  are  erected  in  the  wxU;  the  main  building  is 
160x86,  three  stories ;  the  windows  are  large,  and  not  dose  enough  together  to  allow 
one  to  each  celL  At  present,  the  prisoners  areall  confined  in  one  room  at  night.  In 
the  day  they  are  worked,  erecting  a  saw  and  gristmill,  and  manufscturing  brick. 

We  have  not  yet  decided  what  kind  of  ceU  to  use,  whether  heayy  plank,  brick  or 
iron.  As  I  am  adyised  at  present,  I  am  in  fayor  of  iron,  on  account  of  its  safety,  clean- 
liness and  economy  of  space.  I  inclose  herewith  a  drcular,  with  draft  of  an  iron  ceU, 
gotten  up  by  a  firm  in  New  Jersey  at  my  suggestion.  I  would  be  much  pleased  to 
leceiye  your  opinion  of  it,  as  well  as  any  other  suggestion  you  may  be  pleased  to 
make. 

I  haye  at  present  fifty  conyicts  confined  here,  forty-fiye  of  whom  are  negroes  and 
flye  white.    Crimss,  prindpaUy  larceny.    About  ten  can  read  and  six  can  wiits 
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They  aie  not  educated  la  erime,  and  are  easUj  eontroUed,  a  leprimaad  being  alwaja 
enflldent,  save  in  one  case  a  man  att^npted  to  eecape  (he  had  eeeaped  once  and  was 
recaptured),  the  guard  bayoneted  him.  There  is  not  an  ordained  minister  of  any 
denomination  witliin  twenty  miles  of  the  prison.  We  have  no  books,  and  it  is  only 
from  sueh  good  men  as  will  Tolnnteer  to  ride  oyer  twenty  miles  to  instmet  those 
poor,  nnfortonate  creatures  that  they  can  get  a  word  of  cheer  or  a  glimpse  of  hope. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  think  you  will  atoit  that  my  task  is  not  a  light  one. 
But  I  hope  for  better  things  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  care  and  edneation  of  our  criminals,  and  to  that  end  will 
uige  the  legislature,  at  its  next  sesaion,  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  your  reports  to  distribute  amongst  its  members  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

Begging  you  will  excuse  my  unintentionally  long  letter, 

I  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  senrant, 

M.  MABTIK, 
CM.  Chmmanding  8.  P.  Flo. 

Btatb  Pbhitbhtiabt,  FulJ 
September  18.  Ib68.        ) 

'B&v.E,  C.  WunsB,  Oor.  See.  Kew  York Priean  AeeoeiaHon,9S  BibUffonee,  JST.  T.: 

Mt  0BAB  8iit— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  Ist  inst.,  and  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  your  kind  olkit  in  regard  to  the  testaments  and  books. 

There  are  but  nine  (9)  iMrisonos  who  can  read ;  some  twelve  others  are  learning. 
There  are  but  six  white  men  confined  here,  the  balance  are  plantation  negroes^ 
crimes  principally  larceny,  and  five  for  murder.  I  have  got  two  colored  men-H>ne  » 
Baptist  and  the  other  a  Methodist^-to  give  the  conyiots  instruction  on  the  Sabbath. 
Yesterday  we  established  our  Sunday  sdMx>l.  Some  twenty  aeem  anxious  to  do 
better,  and  to  n^  appear  to  be  sincere.  Nearly  all  profoes  religion,  but  I  haye  little 
fUth  in  iheir  profmimi.    IwmU  toeeethe  fndt 

I  have  written  the  commissioner  of  the  Bu.  B.  F.  and  A.  Lands  for  this  Sti^  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  from  whom  I'expect  to  get  a  supidy  of  books,  so  that 
we  can  have  an  evening  school  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  cells  has  been  put  under  the  control  of  the  A^jn- 
tant-General,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  by  the  last  Legislature,  by  whom  Um 
^piopriation  was  made.  This  board  has  never  organised  yet,  and  ncihing  has  been 
done  in  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  the  convicts  are  herded  together  at  night,  ta 
the  great  injury  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  The  health  of  the  prison  is  ronariu 
ably  good.    Have  not  had  to  call  a  doctor  Sn  two  months. 

The  convicts  are  obedient  and  willing,  working  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  punish  but  one  severely  (tying  by  the  thumbs).  Solitary  ccm- 
finement  on  bread  and  water,  a  reprimand  in  presence  of  all  the  convicts,  and  non- 
allowance  of  the  commutation  of  imprisonment  are  the  modes  of  punishment 
resorted  ta  I  find  no  difficulty  in  controlling  prisoners  when  I  am  present,  but  our 
guard  are  disposed  to  be  at  times  overbearing,  and  at  others  careless  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  Indeed,  they  give  me  more  trouble  than  the  prisoners.  They  are  all 
colored  men,  and  disposed  to  ifnf<  in  th^  brief  authority. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  money,  and  another  to  put  it  in 
the  treasury.  Our  men  at  the  head  of  the  State  government  have  got  afikirs  into 
such  a  **  fix  "  that  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get  funds  to  pay  for  provisions,  not  to 
speak  of  clothing  and  inddentals. 

Hoping  for  the  best,  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  assistance, 

I  remain 

Bespectftilly  and  truly  yours, 

M.  MABTIN,  CW.  €em.  B.  P.  F. 
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The  ocmditioii  of  the  county  jails  is  exhibited  in  the  folkywing 
letter  and  petition  of  the  Hon.  0.  Thtirston  Chase,  superintendent 
of  publio  instmction  in  the  State : 

OwwuM  OP  BuFBBimmixnv  ov  Pijblio  iMvauonoH,    I 

8$oreknrif  of  ths  PrUonAmociation: 

Dbab  Sn— InoloMd  please  find  %  ellp,  eonliiBiBg  %  Mef  aad  temperrte  m^mI 
of  tiie  eonditioii  of  the  Jeils  in  this  State.  New  jaite  are  behif  eieeted.  Giii  foa 
not  SQpplj  me  with  sooh  pluM  tad  spedHeatloiis  m  wiU  enable  as  to  secure  prieoos 
fit  fas  ocoupaa^T  I  need  not  speeify ;  yoq,  know  what  is  wanted,  70a  wiU  aid  aa 
materiallj  and  benefit  homanitj. 
I  ahaU  take  pleaaore  in  xedpvoaating  in  any  wa^. 

Vefytralj, 

C.  THURSTON  CHASE, 

Tallahasseb,  Juns  81, 180S. 
To  ike  BMOfMe  the  SenaU  and  Ammh^  if  ths  8km  of  Ft&riia  : 
.  The  nndanlgned,  a  citlaen  of  this  State,  bega  leaTe  to  invite  your  aktntlisn  to  a 
great  public  wrong,  and  praja  that  aome  Meaanrea  be  adopted  to  jmnedj  the  eriL 

Ithaaeometethe  knowledge  of  jonr  peationer,  bj  pencmal  obaervatloa,  bf  the 
pNaentmant  of  gnad  jniiea,  and  other  aonroe^  that  the  jaUaiathia  Stateatennfit 
plaoea  for  ihe  confinement  of  anj  hnman  being. 

Some  of  them  are  not  aecnre,  and  to  prevent  inmates  from  eaoapiag;  the  jaikm 
aare  eompeUed  to  resort  to  measarea  whidii  are  lefvolting  to  hamaaity  and  to  their 
own  feelinga,  aa  handcaflhig  and  chaining  the  priaoaew  to  the  floor.  ^ 

In  some,  there  Ib  not  anfflcient  proteotioa  agaiaat  the  cold  atnrms  and  wiada  of 
winter  ov  the  eaceaaive  heat  of  anmmer. 

From  oUieca,  Qod'a  prioeleaa  bleeaingB  of  li^t  and  air  aire  alnuMt  entiiely  ahat 
oat,  making  theae  piiaona,  where  oren  innooent  men  are  oonfined,  dismal  dens  de» 
aerriag  of  all  execration. 

Aa  a  general  thing,  thej  are  badlj  ventilated  and  not  wdl  ai^plied  with  water 
aa  a  protection  againat  fire ;  nor  are  watw  and  other  needM  applianeea  for  deanU- 
naaa  and  daoeaej  regarded  aath^ahonld  be.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  thi%  the  looma  and 
the  bodiea  of  the  men  beeone  infeated  with  loathsome  vermin. 

Thooghtleaa  yonth,  who  ignocantlj  mah  into  criminality,  are  liable  to  be  thraat 
into  the  aame  rooma  with  oonfiraMd  old  reprobatea,  bnrglara,  highwaymen  and  mnr- 
deracB,  making  onr  Jaila  aehoola  for  training  yonng  men  in  vice. 

A  thonaaad  petty  Crimea  come  before  the  coorta  now,  which  were  formeriy  dia 
poaed  of  on  the  plantation  or  were  overlooked  by  the  cttiaena.  Then,  the  J  ail  held  a 
aeeondaiy  place  in  the  poniahment  of  crime.  Now,  it  ia  the  open  aepolchre  into 
iHiich  the  innocent  and  goilty  are  liable  to  be  foned  to  await  the  alow  coming  and 
ddaya  of  eoarta. 

The  ayatem  for  the  correction  of  evil-doera  haa  been  aaddaaly  changed,  bat  the 
applianeea  by  which  it  ahonld  be  accompanied  have  not  yet  been  ptovided,  and  it 
may  become  a  grave  qneation  whether  the  preeent  qratem,  onleaa  apeedily  improved^ 
will  not  be  found  more  grievona  and  oppteasive  npcm  thoae  it  reaohea,  than  the 
^drmer,  which  it  haa  aapeiaeded. 

No  complaint  is  made  against  cenrta  or  ofleiia  of  jnatlpe.  .  Tfane  and  enperienco 
will  correct  irregolaritiea  in  them  if  they  ooonr.  The  fault  is  with  the  jails.  Not 
with  the  old  onea  merely ;  the  newer  atonctnres  are,  in  some  instances,  the  worst.  The 
plaos  o&  which  theyiara  coBstradsd  are  bad,  and  the  wrong  ia  bein^  rei»odaced  ia 
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IliMe  that  aie  Imilding.    Tat  tha  eott  of  a  welliitkimed  atraotoTO  would  be  no  maze 
than  that  of  the  vileat  pziaon. 

It  is  respectfiillj  aabmitted  that  good  phuia  for  the  conatractioii  of  jula  can  be 
proemed  at  a  Btnall  cost.  Toor  petitioner,  therefore,  hnmblj  prays  that  measoree  be 
adopted  at  an  eaarly  daj  to  procure  the  neceeaarj  plans  and  apedficatlons,  and  that 
Qonn^  e<»nn1aatnnei»  be  ftmiahed  with  eoplea  of  them  for  their  gnUUooe.  Shoold 
this  not  be  deemed  sufficient,  the  legislative  bodj  which  anthorizee  the  constmctioii 
of  jails  may,  at  least,  give  some  general  directions  for  their  construction. 

C.  THUBSTON  CHASE. 

Gbobgia. 

No  report  has  been  publiBbed  —  at  least  none  baa  reacbed  ub — of 

the  State  peutentiary  c^  Georgia.    Tbe  foUowing  letters  from  Mr. 

Darnell,  tbe  keeper,  will  be  read  witb  interest : 

Omca  OF  iSB  PKorciPAL  KaiffEB  OBoaaii.  Pjbiiwj«tiaby,> 
Mju^BDOBTiUiB,  October  21, 1809.  > 

BeT.  E.C.  WnnB8,88PtN0AmM,^.  T.: 

Dbab  SiBr— After  considerable  delay  I  return  sheet  of  printed  questions*  witk 
answers  annexed,  made  out  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
able  to  make  the  report  more  satis&etory,  but  the  whole  penitentiary  has  beea 
leased  on  the  laming  out  qrstem,  by  an  aet  of  the  Legislature^  aad  it  has  beea 
almost  Impossible,  uader  these  eiieumstaaoes,  to  obtain  eeneot  etateaieati  firam  iktt 

All  the  offices  of  the  institution  have  been  abolished  except  that  of  prison 
keeper,  and  the  number  of  employes  is  about  twenty-five,  who  are  employed  by  the 
lessees.    No  salaries  are  paid  bat  the  salary  of  the  prison  keepct,  $^fiio. 

No  **  oast  per  eapita,*'  nor  **  eaminge  per  eapUa,"  can  be  given,  nor  can  any  estip 
mate  of  the  "earnings''  or  "expenditures"  be  had,  for  the  leaaon  thai  the  lossen 
are  to  relieve  the  State  of  all  expenses. 

Any  information  desired  on  the  sal^iect  will  be  oheerfuUy  given,  if  possible  te 
obt»in  it    Would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  your  work  on  State  prisons. 

Very  truly, 

JOtHN  I>ABNSLIi, 

Principal  JSnper  Qm.  PeniUntiatrg, 


OWWKm  09  IBB  PBOrOIPAIt  KnrSB  QbOB«IA  PUlllBMTIAmT,) 

MnJ  jenaBviLLB,  Ifovember,  2i,  X8<».  > 

RCWnrEs: 

^   D&AJi  SiB^Tonr  letter  of  16th  last  has  been  received.    Book  also  received,  and 
am  weU  pleased  with  it. 

"  Please  tell  me,"  you  say,  "  your  of^nion  of  the  principle  oa  which  yoor  penitea- 
tiary  is  conducted."  I  take  great  pleasure  in  answering  this  question.  I  am 
unquaUiiedly  and  uneonditionally  opposed  to  it.  The  principle  oi  "fonning  out" 
State  prisons  is,  in  every  reqwet,  detrimental  to  the  public  good,  and  I  hope  maj 
Bcxm  be  abandoned.    Very  truly,  JOHN  DABNELU 

IlXIHOia. 

Tbe  Bystem  of  prison  labcnr  employed  in  tbe  IlKnois  pemtentitoy 

from  its  organization  to  tbe  year  1867,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 

was  tbat  known  as  ^^  leasing,'^  or  ^^  farming  out.''    Tbe  principle  of 

thiA  system  is  that  of  letting,  to  nn  individual  <ur&rm,  the  prison  and 
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its  labor  during  a  term  of  years,  for  a  stipulated  annual  bonus  paid 
to  the  State,  the  lessee  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  prison,  and 
having  control  of  its  discipline  as  well  as  its  industries — a  principle 
of  prison  management  utterly  yicious,  and  open  to  endless  abuses. 
This  system  was  abolished  by  the  Legislature  in  1867 ;  a  Board  of 
three  State  Prison  Commissioners  was  created,  having  general  powers 
of  control;  and  a  warden  appointed  by  them,  with  the  powers 
usually  inhering  in  that  ofSce.  The  intention  was  to  introduce  the 
contract  system  of  prison  labor,  as  practised  in  this  and  most  of  the 
other  States.  The  new  law,  however,  had  limited  the  duration  of 
.contracts  for  convict  labor  to  two  years,  and  it  was  found,  on  adver- 
tising for  bi^s,  that  contractors  were  unwilling  to  invest  money  in 
stock  and  machinery  for  so  short  a  term.  After  a  trial  of  two 
months,  the  Commissioners  were  unable  to  let  the  labor  of  more  than 
105  prisoners,  and  of  these  at  only  fifty  and  fifty-one  cents  per  day. 
They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  arrangements  for  working 
the  convicts  on  State  account.  The  financial  results  for  the  seven- 
teen months  since  the  change  of  system  took  place  will  be  found  in 
the  statistical  table  embodied  in  this  paper.  Though  less  favorable 
than  could  have  been  wished,  they  are  as  much  so  perhaps  as  ought 
to  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  account  given 
by  the  Conmiissioners  themselves  is  in  these  words : 

With  the  assistance  and  oo-operation  of  fUtlif ol,  competent  and  sldllftil  officers  and 
employ^  in  the  penitentiary,  we  hope  and  expect  to  be  able,  in  future  reports,  to 
make  a  more  favorable  exhibit  of  financial  and  reformatory  results  than  at  present. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  been  intrusted  with  a  great  estperimmU — that 
we  have  had  only  seventeen  months,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  in  which  to 
try  the  new  system ;  that  during  the  first  three  months,  while  vainly  endeavoring  to 
contract  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  the  institution  was  under  heavy  expense  without 
icaroely  any  earnings ;  that  a  large  expenditure  had  necessarily  to  be  made,  when 
finding  it  necessary  to  run  the  labor  of  the  institution  on  Btate  account,  for  machinery, 
tools  and  stock ;  tiiat  the  rapid  and  continued  increase  of  convicts  rendered  a  con* 
siderable  enlargement  of  the  operating  facilities  of  the  shops  and  the  stock  of  raw 
material  to  be  worked  up,  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  owing  to  the  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  State  machinery  and  heating  apparatus,  which  had  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  unfinished  condition  of  portions  of  the  institution,  which  have  now  been  com- 
pleted, at  great  expenditure  of  labor  and  money,  our  manufacturing  operations  were 
at  first  prosecuted  under  great  embarrassment ;  and  that  «eriouB  damage  and  delays 
were  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of  three  fires  within  the  Penitentiary  inclosure, 
during  the  past  year — one  burning  the  stone  cutters'  shop,  one  destroying  the  truss- 
ing shop  of  the  cooperage  department,  and  another  consuming  a  dry-house  in  con- 
nection with  the  cooperage  department — unfortunate  but  apparently  unavoidable 
accidents.  These  droumstances  and  fkcts  must  not  be  overlooked  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  important  Experiment  which  the  State  has  here  undertaken.  We  ask  for  a 
dose  inspection  and  candid  criticism  of  our  administration  and  operations,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  trust  that  the  General  Assembly  and  the  people  of  the  State  will  not 
expect  too  much  of  us.  We  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  do  the  best  that  could  be 
done.    We  have  squandered  none  of  the  people's  money,  and  have  studied  to  so 
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MgutSae  and  shape  tbe  aflkin  of  this  infltitutloii  aa,  bj  proper  leg!  dative  eneonnge- 
mmA  at  the  oomiiig  aeaaion  of  the  General  Aaaemblj,  we  ma^  at  an  earl j  daj  place 
It  upon  a  self-pajing,  self-eostalning  basis,  so  that  it  m%y  not  onlj  cease  to  be  a  tax 
vpon  the  treasury,  but  also  be  prodnetiYe  of  humanising,  improring  and  reforming 
lesnlts  upon  the  conricted  criminal  oAnders  of  onr  State.  We  feel  and  know  that 
mnch  good  has  been  done  here,  promotive  of  the  cause  of  moralitj  and  for  the 
lefonnation  of  bad  and  deprared  men,  during  tiie  past  seTcnteen  months,  and  are 
equally  positive  that  much  more  can  and  will  be  accomplished  hereafter,  if  our  eflbrta 
are  supported  and  our  arms  strengthened. 

We  adc  for  no  definite  amount  or  appropriation  for  the  next  two  years.  AH  we 
ask  ]Bp  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  will  do  as  your  excellency  has 
done,  namely:  vidt  the  penitentiaiy,  examine  carefully  and  Uioroughly  what  we 
have  done  and  are  doing,  and  judge  for  themselves,  after  a  careful  inspection,  how 
much  money  is  actually  required  for  the  future  successful  operations  of  the  extensive 
works  of  the  institution.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  people  of  the  State  have  a  very 
inadequate  conception  or  understanding  of  the  extent  of  this  penitentiary.  They  are 
not  aware  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  United  States,  or  that,  with 
one  exception,  it  oontidns  a  larger  number  at  convicts  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
We  wish  that  the  people  could  know  and  appreciate  these  facts,  so  that  they  might, 
in  justice  to  the  penitentiary  officers,  understand  better  than  they  now  do  where  the 
money  goes  to  that  is  here  invested,  and  the  character  and  results  of  the  immense 
works  here  quietly  but  vigorously  carried  out  from  morning  till  night  of  every  week 
day  of  the  year. 

The  following  is  die  business  card  of  the  institution : 

[Ono  ride.] 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary. 

(Photographic  view  of  the  institution.) 

Gso.  W.  Pebxiks,  Warden, 

Jotiei,IU. 

[Reverse  side.] 

Contractors  and  Jobbers  in 

ICaghihb,  FoRas  ard  Foitkdbt  Wobx, 

Wagons  and  Agricultural  Implements, 

Cooperage,  Cane  Seat  Chairs,  Bustic  Settees  and  Chairs, 

Harnesses,  Horse  Collars,  Brooms,  WiUow  Ware, 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Cut  BUme,  IMmension  Stone,  Bridge  Stone,  Flagging,  Bubble  and  Bip  Bi^;^. 

ty  Special  attention  given  to  Iron  Work  for  Jails. 

ContracU  solicited. 

The  Commissioners  express  themselves  as  in  decided  hostility  to 
the  contract  system  of  prison  labor : 

We  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  hiring  the  labor  of  convicts  to  con- 
tractors. The  system  is  fruitful  of  trouble  and  mischief,  and  renders  strict  discipline 
next  to  impossible.  In  this  institution,  more  annoyance  and  confusion  attend  or 
originate  in  the  two  contract  shops,  employing  only  about  100  convicts,  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  penitentiary.  Contractors  insist  upon  their  right  to  employ  their 
own  dtisen  foremen — men  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  general  discipline  or 
weUure  of  the  institution  —  and  that  the  convicts  shall,  during  working  hours,  be 
under  their  supreme  control.  There  is  not,  unf^uently,  a  conflict  of  author!^ 
between  the  contractors  and  the  officers — the  former  exacting  too  many  privileges, 
and  the  latter  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  good  discipline  and  a  systematio  gor- 
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«nuiKiii;^  unlm  ibe  priMB  nlM  aad  awgnhUkwig  am  of  vBlfoim  timlkiallMi  mad 
«0ect  tiuNmg^aat  the  eBtiM  iMtttoUoii.  TIm  exjpeitenM  and  ^wt  4tf  aU  yiMttel 
priion  ofioai%  with  wliom  w#  liava  oeaveoMd  upont  (h«  Md^Mt,  coJackte  wi4h  o«»  te 
ihift  maUer.  Far  battev  would  it  be  If  Um  State,  otttiJBtljr  abnilahii^  tha  oonftmet 
labor  iyatan«  would  operate  the  enUna  labor  of  tiie  iaatatitieB,  time  enabliAg  tlM 
prison  offioen  to  goFem  all  the  inmatea  aeooidiBg  to  a  anifoim  ^yvtom,  without  aat- 
aide  inteilbreBee.  Then  aonld  thoioa^  <lbN^iiie  be  aaoured,  aad  Biore  aatMartnty 
rtialta  as  to  behavior  aad  Uuptowmmtii  be  ehtainedi 

It  seems  that,  at  its  last  biemual  sefisioD,  the  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  for  the  establishmeat  of  a  prison  for  boya  and  yoaiig  mMi  coo- 
Tieted  of  f^doinies,  and  we  heartily  join  in  the  hope  expraned  by^tiie 
commissionerB  In  the  following  extract: 

Some  of  the  coorta  eontinne  to  ■euteace  mere  bqya  to  thia  faiBtitation.  Wetraatthat 
the  act  for  the  eatabliahment  of  aa  inttitmtion  for  the  correction  and  reforming  of 
javenile  oflfenden^  passed  by  the  list  General  Aseemblj,  bat  which  failed  to  become 
c^teratiye,  wiU  become  a  law  and  a  iact»  f<xr  the  benefit  of  such  boys,  whose  impris- 
onment and  association  here  with  expexienced  and  hardened  criminals  most  neess- 
sarily  be  nn&voxable  to  their  reform. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  administered  is 
seen  in  the  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the  commissioDers: 

Cor  system  is  one  of  kindness  and  hnmanity.  It  is  onr  desire,  as  weU  aa  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  not  to  punish  conyicts  with  needless  sevSrity— to  govern  rather  by 
kindness  than  by  tyrannical  or  seyeie  i 


In  a  similar  spirit  are  these  remarks  of  the  warden : 
Cor  plan  of  discipline  is  based  npon  the  strictest  principles  of  justice  and  right. 
No  matter  what  a  man's  crime  or  antecedents  may  have  been,  his  treatment  here  is 
governed  wholly  by  his  own  good  or  in  beha^or.  His  rights,  limited  though  they 
may  be,  are  sacredly  respected ;  eradty  and  ii^astioe  never  effected  a  reform,  and 
unless  the  prison  officer  can  gain  the  confidence  aad  XMpeet  of  the  convict,  he  has 
mistaken  his  calling  most  emphaticaUy. 

The  report  of  the  oh^>lain  ifi  foil  of  interest.  We  append  the 
following  extracts : 

In  entering  on  the  scene  of  my  duties,  I  found  one  vast  field  of  moral  desolation. 
The  subject  of  religion  was  repulsive  and  hateftil  to  a  great  minority  of  the  convicts. 

In  fuU  sympathy  with  the  administrative  officers  of  the  prison  in  their  eflbrta  to 
draw  the  prisoners  from  their  wretchedness  by  kindness  and  the  manifestation  of  a 
warm  interest  in  their  welfSue,  I  soon  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  a  growing  inter- 
est and  frankness  on  the  part  of  these  hitherte  intractable  men. 

By  contrasting  their  sufferings  and  adversity  with  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  those  whose  honest  industry  had  procured  them  homes  of  comfort  and  refinement 
the  conviction  was  soon  forced  upon  them  that  vhe  past  had  been  an  error.  It  was 
not  then  difficult  to  show  them  that  aU  opportunity  of  amending  their  lives  was  not 
lost ;  but  with  the  temptations  that  would  beset  them,  no  reasonable  hope  of  refer- 
mation  could  be  entertained  that  was  not  founded  on  the  thorough  regeneration  of 
the  heart. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  my  labors  many  hopeful  conversions  inclined 
me  to  take  such  measures  as  would  cause  the  influence  of  these  results  to  operate  on 
otheia    To  this  end  I  determined  (not  without  many  misgivings)  to  organise  a 
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XlrtiMMiaoek»  •mont  jim  pitooMew,  Bofluimff  frcn  a  fMAll  origin  tibii  lodelj 
uMi  np4dly  ealaiged,  ii«Ul  U  now  «aU»oe»  ae«ri j  a  iftk  oi  Um  wiK>lB  BiimlMr  ^ 
*«Nivietab    Aflftde  tern  its  Mtmal  meaibanldiv  Ut  laflMiioe  af«r  a  graal  nM4<>'^  ^^^ 

•QcieUM,  MBM  of  Uft  aiMiben  riwltte  a  nhaagw  ihegr  kave  nai  ezpwctoaoed.  B«ft 
BiMi  of  tkMa  am  ktading  devosi  aad  emi^lary  Utm. 

Tkisiooto^wMoitfMiiwd  ob  tlie  ICHbh  day  of  Maieh,  1868,  wilh  IIImb  omkImm. 
Idai6d'to]M>p€^attUstim6^thaftHwoaJUlbeeBtei«d  to  In^ot  il^  manbtts  in 
the  ooane  of  a  jear.  Hm  raralt  ihows  that  mj  bopta  www  moie  thaa  italiMd 
witkin  the  iitt  laonth. 

T3ie  toUowiair  wthtbtt  dhewi  the  pweant  eiMMttlioii  of  theao<i#ty : 

**                "^  aiMteisedlhMBprtooa n 

"  pAidoned IS 

••                  ••  deceMed 6 

••                 ••  ezpeHedforcMse 14 

—  m 
PmenttetAl MS 

It  Ib  regarded  aa  a  phenomenon  that  the  serfiees  of  this  todety  are  held  without 
the  presence  of  the  guards.  Bat  the  power  of  religion  over  its  members  is  such 
that  no  inclination  to  abuse  the  confidence  thns  reposed  in  them  has  been  manifested. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  demonstrating  to  their  offieos 
that,  under  the  inflneace  of  their  CSirietian  professions^  they  may  be  trusted. 

It  is  my  custom  to  hold  three  services  each  Sabbath ;  first,  a  sermon  to  the  assem- 
bled male  convicts,  in  the  morning ;  after  which,  a  society  meeting,  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  prison  church ;  a  sermon  to  the  female  convictSi  in  the  afternoon, 
eloses  my  public  servioes  for  the  day.  Aside  ftom  these  labors,  it  has  been  my  prae* 
tioe  to  derote  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  and  eTeaing  to  visiting  the  oonviots  in 
their  cells,  distributing  religious  papers,  tracts,  etc 

The  law  requires  the  chaplain  to  become  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  moral 
teacher  of  the  convicts.  In  pursuance  of  my  duties  as  such  I  have  met  with  fair 
success.  To  visit  tiie  prisoners  at  their  cells  I  find  to  be  the  only  practicable  method 
of  instractioB,  since  it  would  be  impolltio  to  attempt  to  organise  them  in  classes. 
About  one  hundred  of  the  convicts  have  learned  to  read  and  write ;  fifty  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  spell.  There  are  now  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  under 
instruction  in  arithmetic ;  these  comprise  such  only  as  had  no  previous  instruction 
in  thia  branch.  Aside  fhmi  those  who  have  been  under  a  regular  oourse  of  instruc- 
tion,  a  majority  of  the  others  have  received  such  instructioii  aa  circumstances  would 
admit.  Most  of  those  who  came  in  with  a  limited  edaentioa  have  manilested  a  desire 
to  improve  themselves.  These,  however,  have  net  received  as  much  'attention  aa 
those  entirely  destitute  of  education.  On  the  whole,  I  have  every  reason  to  feel  that 
fully  as  much  has  bedn  effected  in  this  direction  as  was  anticipated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  labors. 

Nor  can  we  withhold  the  following  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  this  officer.  It  is  from  the  report  of  the  board  of 
commissioners : 

We  respectfully,  and  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  satisfaction  and  gratification,  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  penitentiary  diaplain.  He  has  labored  with  assiduity,  and 
displayed  a  degree  of  devotion  and  seal  in  his  woriL,  during  the  past  seventeen 
months  of  his  official  charge,  that  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  commendable. 
He  works  night  and  day,  spending  nearly  all  his  time  in  the  penitentiary,  mingling 
among  the  convicts,  encouraging  them  with  good  words  while  at  woriL>  imparting 
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to  tliein  etmdoti  moA  imtrnelkNi  Ib  iMt  odk,  leadiing  man j  of  the  ignofaat  tiie 
rodhnentB  of  edaoatkNi,  tefliieMlBg  them  to  better  thovglitB  and  biglier  aepiiwtloB^ 
iii8|rfritiiBg  them  with  manly  impulaee  and  reaolTea,  and  on  each  Sabbath  daj  preaeh^ 
Ingto  tiiem  when  aaaemMed  in  the  chapel.  When  newlj  anired  eonTiela  ha^e 
been  clothed  In  the  atripea  and  prepared  fw  their  new  life  in  prison,  before  thej  are 
aarigned  to  their  labor  in  the  shops,  he  addresses  them  kindly  and  imprearfenally, 
instructing  them  in  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  nrging  thcon  to  good  behaTior. 
The  eAct  of  his  teaching  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  demeancnr  of  the  convicts, 
and  in  the  general  discipline.  Borne  of  the  results  of  his  efforts  are  truly  wonderfol. 
Borne  of  the  worst  criminals  and  wickedest  men  among  the  eonyicts  have  beoi 
conquered  by  him,  haying  been  influenced  ftom  the  errors  and  dispoeitifms  of  their 
Ibrmer  life,  and  apparently  changed  to  new  and  different  men.  He  haa  organised 
among  the  ccmTicts  a  religious  society,  now  numbering  818,  not  including  many 
who  have  been  discharged  since  its  foundation.  We  haVe  the  best  of  reasons  for 
belieTing  that  many  of  these  converted  men  are  now  true  christians  at  heart ;  in 
&ct,  reformed  and  redeemed  men,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  cases  of  many  of  those 
who  have  been  discharged,  who  are  now  doing  well  and  living  honorable  lives  as 
citizens,  and  in  the  cases  of  others,  still  here,  whose  dianged  conduct  and  general 
demeanor  for  the  better  are  almost  incredible. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  biennial  report  for  1867-8,  from  which 
we  have  drawn  the  foregoing  exhibit,  Gen.  Domblaser  has  resigned 
the  wardenship  (for  what  reason  we  are  not  informed),  and  some 
months  passed,  in  which  the  prison  was  without  a  head.  During 
this  time,  the  discipline,  if  newspaper  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  was 
in  a  bad  state,  and  much  disorder,  insubordination,  and  even  vio* 
lence,  prevailed.  About  midsummer,  the  late  efficient  head  of  the 
Chicago  Reform  School,  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  was  appointed  warden, 
since  which  time  matters  have  assumed  a  better  shape,  and  we  trust 
that  all  things  will  soon  be  ^^  put  to  rights,"  industrially,  financially 
and  morally,  under  his  administration.  The  latest  information  we 
have  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  chaplain,  under  date  of  July  16, 1869 : 

Permit  me  to  add  that  our  religious  society  continues  to  realise  my  hopes ;  and« 
although  fiercely  assailed  by  many  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  and  peni- 
tence of  the  criminal,  it  is  silently  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  marvelous  worfca 
ever,  I  believe,  noted  in  criminal  annals. 

The  dark  cell  is  the  only  punishment  in  use  here. 

Indiana. 
Indiana  has  two  State  prisons,  one  on  the  southern  border,  at 
Jeffersonville,  the  other  on  the  northern,  at  Michigan  city. 

1.  SaiUhem  Prison. 
In  place  of  any  digest  of  the  report  for  1868,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  the  Eev.  John  W. 
Sullivan : 
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Ihixaka  Statb  PBnoir  SoTJTH,  )     ' 

jBFnBBM»nniu,(M.19,iaaft.f    i 
Bet.  E.  0.  Wnm,  D.  D.: 

Drab  Sib  :  *  *  *  *  Oor  priffm  it  now  in  »  Bioie  liealthj  uid  praqMnoiMi 
condition  than  at  anjr  fomMir  period  of  its  entiN  histoiy,  owing  mainlj  to  its  govwn- 
ment  and  disdplinaiy  amngement. 

Col.  L.  S  Shnler,  the  waiden  (sinee  the  first  of  last  JannaijX  is  a  man  poonliarly 
adapted  to  the  datks  and  responsibUities  of  his  high  position, — a  moral,  good  man,  a 
perfect  gentleman,  oi  humane  disposition,  fine  judgment,  and  haring  as  kind  a  heart 
as  ewet  throhbed  in  a  human  bosom.  I  mention  this  as  being,  in  mj  judgment,  an 
indispensable  trait  in  the  character  of  erery  one  having  control  of  prisoners. 

He  does  not  think  it  detoacts  from  his  dignity  to  speak  to  a  convict,  take  him  hj 
the  hand,  converse  freelj,  and  familiarly  with  him,  advise,  and  counsel  him,  nor  does 
he  think  he  compromises  the  obligations  of  his  office  in  declining  to  inflict  corporal 
ponishment,  when  milder  and  more  salutary  measures  will  subdue  the  oflTender,  and 
secure  eheerftil  submission  to  law.  He  rules  in  kindness,  and  hence  the  occasions  for 
punishment  are  exceeding  rare.  At  one  time,  at  the  hour  of  look  up  in  the  evening, 
he  was  present  in  the  cell  house,  without  another  officer,  with  all  the  convicts,  near 
400  in  number,  out  of  their  cells,  in  the  halls.  They  received  license  from  him  to  do  as 
they  wished,  mingling  fireely  together,  meeting  old  friends ;  soldiers,  who  fought  side 
by  side  on  the  battle  field,  not  having  seen  each  other  since  the  close  of  the  war,  now 
met,  and  such  greetings ;  and  thus  an  hour  or  two  passed,  with  the  Colonel  in  the 
midst  of  them,  respected  and  loved  by  all ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  not  a 
profane  word  or  obscene  remark  was  heard  from  any  lips,  and  at  a  certain  signal, 
every  mi^n,  as  though  drilled  for  the  occasion,  was  at  his  ceU  door,  ready  to  enter 
and  be  locked  up.  The  eff^  of  all  this  was  most  apparent  in  the  cheerfdl  industry 
and  quiet  submission  to  rule  which  prevailed  subsequently  throughout  the  prison. 
He  attaches  more  importance  to  a  system  of  privelege,  as  a  means  of  governing,  than 
to  any  other  method.  Bad  as  some  convicts  are,  there  are  but  very  few  who  will 
not  appreciate  a  favor ;  and  any  indication  of  kind  feeling  or  sssurance  of  sympathy 
In  those  who  rule  over  them,  is  not  only  elevating  to  their  depressed  spirits,  encoura- 
ging to  their  hopes,  but,  in  itself,  is  a  controlling  power. 

The  moHJ  appliances,  authorized  by  law,  and  employed  in  the  reformation  of  the 
convict,  have  more  than  double  the  influence  and  force  than  heretofore,  because  he  is 
invariably  fbund  in  the  Sabbath  school,  in  the  prayer  meeting,  and  at  public  worship 
in  the  chapel,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  sustain  and  encourage  the  diaplain  In  the 
discharge  of  his  responsible  duties. 

The  result  of  his  administration  for  the  last  nine  months  and  a  half  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  prisoners  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  provided  for  in  their 
sleeping  apartments. 

d.  The  sanitary  regulations  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
health  is  much  better. 

8.  There  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  better  work  than 
heretofore. 

4.  The  financial  condition  of  the  prison  was  never  as  good  as  at  the  present  time. 

6.  There  is  a  decidedly  increased  interest  taken  in  our  Sabbath  school,  a  larger 
attendance,  and  more  good  being  accomplished. 

6.  Chapel  services  aie  more  highly  appreciated,  and  the  exercises  more  interesting 
and  profitable. 

7.  The  institution  of  a  prayer  meeting,  held  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
fl^ree  prayer  meetings,  held  in  the  cell  house  through  the  week,  at  night. 

8.  The  organization  of  a  religious  association,  under  the  title  of  "  Christian  Bioth- 
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erliood,''  oompoted  of  180  m&mhem,  all  ooarkA^  many  of  whom  liaT6  found  iwdemp 
tion  in  tike  Mood  of  tke  Lunb,  the  forgiTenesB  of  their  sins. 

Take  It  altogether,  as  to  flnanee,  discipline,  moralitj  and  religloiis  inflnenoe,  we 
think  we  have  the  SMidel  prisoitf  ot  the  United  States. 

Howefer,  with  all  oar  moral  health  and  {oospeiltj,  we  oumot  give  any  etedlt  M 
the  contract  system,  the  legitimate  tendencies  of  which  are  to  render  inopeimttreaBd 
abc»tive  the  agencies  emplosred  for  the  mental  and  moiml  caHme  of  the  convicts; 
hot,  with  that  nnfHendly  influence  to  oppose,  we  have  soeeeededto  an  extent  exeee^  j 
lag,  indeed,  onr  own  expectatlensi  while  the  adv^ocates  of  the  lash  and  hnital  force  I 
aie  eenqMlled  to  admit  that  tiie  humane  administration  ef  OoL  Bhnler  is  a  decided 


JOHN  W.  fiULUVAN, 

Further  informatioo  of  the  present  state  of  this  prison  we  have 
from  a  reliable  source,  which,  however,  must  be  anonymous  to  the 
read^.  It  is  from  a  communication  to  the  Indianapolis  Jonnud  of 
a  recent  date.    The  writer  says : 

Dnxing  a  recent  Tisit  to  LonisTiUe,  we  missed  a  train  on  the  retom^and  coadnded 
to  modlQr  the  weariness  of  waiting  for  the  next  hy  dropping  down  to  the  peniten* 
tiary  and  paying  a  visit  to  Colonel  Shnler  and  his  large  and  constantly  increasing 
funily.  We  arrived  at  the  prison  after  working  honrs^  bat  Colonel  Shnler  very 
kindly  showed  us  through  the  estahHshmeat.  The  Colonel  has  introdnoed  a  new 
system  of  government  at  the  penitentiary— that  of  kind  treatment^  expostn1ation» 
reasoning  and  personal  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  the  convict,  instead  of  the  oath« 
the  bludgeon,  the  cat,  and  other  brutal  treatment.  The  result  has  been  looked  foiw 
ward  to  with  no  little  anxiety.  It  was  feared  that  Colonel  Shuler,  like  other  enthu»> 
siastic  men,  had  overestimated  the  advantages,  while  he  fidled  to  comprehend  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  new  dispensation ;  but  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  now 
elapsed  to  judge  of  its  merits  by  actual  and  practical  results.  The  touchstone  of 
experience  has  been  applied,  and  Colonel  Shuler's  ideas  have  proved  to  be  pure  gold, 
instead  of  dross.  Cheerfulness,  ambition  and  hope  have  taken  the  place  of  sullen 
ness  in  many  a  convict's  breast,  and  the  health,  morals  and  discipline  of  the  prison 
have  been  improved.  Colonel  8.  makes  it  a  point  to  know  9Yety  man  in  the  prison, 
and  something  of  his  history.  Being  naturally  a  judge  of  human  nature,  with  anu* 
sual  capacity  for  government,  his  success  has  been  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expei^ 
tations.  He  has  tamed  all  the  incorriglbles  in  the  prison,  and  finds  kind  treatment, 
with  such  punishments  as  the  ball  and  chain  and  the  dark  cells,  more  efficacious  than 
the  cat  The  men  are  healthier,  quieter  and  do  their  work  better,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  moral  instructor,  they  are  improving 
their  minds,  and  acquiring  a  healthy  ambition  to  become  something  better  than 
thieves  when  their  terms  of  imprisonment  expire. 

The  influence  of  tliis  system  on  one  of  the  greatest  desperadoes 
in  the  prison  is  thus  sketched : 

IVovn  a  desperate,  morose,  sullen  Ibllow,  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  outbreaks,  he  has 
become  weU  behaved  and  trusty,  and  enjoys  to  the  Mlest  extent  the  confidence  of 
the  officers.  It  is  cheering  to  notice  that  he  has  never,  in  the  slightest,  abused  this 
confidence. 

AnothcHT  effect  of  the  present  warden's  treatment  of  his  men  m 
seen  in  the  following  statement : 
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r  ikB  iMfio  eonrkto  k  aid  P^tor  Palmer,  iwiiwuod  fi>r  tw«Btf<«Bd  7eat% 
whoM  tixae,  ooontliig  tbe  dieooimt  ftnr  good  behayiw,  e/Kyixm  next  July.  The  other 
day,  Peler  dog  np  a  hwidied  dollars  in  gold,  and  gave  it  to  Colonel  Shnler  to  keep 
for  him  nntU  his  time  was  oat.  Peter  sajs  he  was  always  afraid  to  trost  his  treasure 
to  the  keeping  of  oihen,  h«t,  'fore  God,  he  belieres  Colonel  Shnler  is  an  honest 

We  offer  a  graphic  picture  of  the  convicts  going  to  their  evening 
repast : 

The  right  of  the  oonviets  going  to  sapper  was  an  interesting  one.  The  varloas 
detatdunents  marehing  past  at  leek-step,  eadh  convict  with  his  right  hand  on  the 
shooldw  of  his  fUlow,  prasenled  the  appeaiaaoe  of  enomioas  stiiped  eentipedei^ 
slowly  crawling  along.  In  the  dining  haU  everything  was  orderly  and  qaiei.  The 
convicts  had  an  abundance  of  good,  wholesome  food,  and  ate  it  without  any  con- 
f\udon. 

It  seems  they  have  a  character  in  the  jprison  among  the  female 
inmates,  as  will  be  seen  from  tha  following: 

Of  oouzse,  we  could  not  come  awmy  without  se^ng  Mrs.  Clem,  the  lieneps  of  the 
institatlon.  We  foand  Mrs.  C.  in  the  female  department,  looking  well  and  cheerfoL 
Bhe  was  dressed  in  plain  calico,  neatly  fitted,  with  a  trifle  of  white  linen  aboat  the 
throat.  She  is  hopefal  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  provide  a  way  out  of  her  diffl- 
oulty,  and  ccnnplains  that  the  newspapers  pursue  her  even  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  She  pointed  to  her  ceU,  and  Jocularly  told  us  to  go  in  and  examine  the 
**  spring  mattress  "  upon  which  the  papers  represented  her  as  sleeping,  and  the  vel- 
vet Brussels  upon  which  hw  dainty  feet  trod.  We  found  her  cell  neatly  but  not 
gaudily  furnished,  the  spring  mattress  being  stuffed  with  clean  straw.  Mrs.  Clem 
also  denied  the  soft  impeachment  of  going  a-fishing,  not  that  she  is  any  too  good  to 
do  it,  but  merely  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history.  Confinement  does  not  seem  to 
teU  upon  her,  and  she  is  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  oi  getting  ont  in  a  short  time. 

The  ordinary  punishments  used  in  this  prison  are  privation  of 
privil^es  and  loss  of  time  gained  by  good  condnot ;  occasionally 
the  ball  and  chain  ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  "  cats." 

The  convicts  are  permitted  to  write  to  their  friends  as  often  as 
tiiej  please,  on  oondition  of  good  behavior ;  for  violation  of  mles 
they  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  for  a  month.  This  is  found  a 
strong  aid  to  discipline. 

On  funeral  occasions,  all  convicts,  not  employed  on  contraotSy  go  in 
jHTOcession  to  the  grave,  accompanied  by  the  warden,  chaplain,  and 
such  other  officers  as  can  be  spared.  The  exercises  at  the  grave  con- 
sist of  singing,  prayer,  and  brief  remarks  by  the  chaplain.  The  con- 
tract system,  it  will  be  observed,  at  this  point,  as  at  all  others, 
opposes  itsdf  to  the  moral  and  reKgions  agencies  by  which  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  convict  might  be  improved. 

2.  Northern  Prison. 
The  repOTt  of  this  prison  for  1868  contains  little  that  is  of  general 
interest    It  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  an  account  of  efforts  made  to 
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let  the  labor  of  the  juritonerB,  which,  to  a  very  gnaii  extent,  {Nroved 
nnsucceesfal,  insomuch  that,  in  the  aggregate,  abont  one-half  of  the 
prison  labor  remained  unemployed  throughout  the  year.  Jn  con- 
sequence of  the  enforced  idleness  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
men,  the  financial  exhibit  for  1868  is  much  less  favorable  than  that 
of  the  southern  prison,  and  less  so  than  that  of  this  prison  for  the 
preceding  year. 

The  office  of  chaplain  was  vacant  at  the  date  of  the  report  for 
1867.  It  has  since  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Bev.  Aaron 
Wood,  but  this  gentleman  gives  no  report  whatever  of  his  labors,  or 
their  results.  Upon  the  whole,  the  report  of  this  prison  is  a  meagre 
one,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  present  state  of  social  science  in  Uie 
department  of  prison  discipline. 

Iowa. 
The  biennial  report  of  the  State  prison  of  Iowa  shows  progress  in 
the  right  direction.    On  the  subject  of  prison  punishments,  Mr. 
Heisey,  warden  of  the  prison,  says : 

In  aooordanoe  with  mj  Bn^i^geftioii,  the  Legldatiiie  authOTiied  the  treatment  hf 
confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  and  bread  and  water  diet,  of  oflfonders  against  the  ralea 
of  the  prison.  After  the  beat  reflection  I  coold  give  the  sabject,  I  determined,  doring 
the  past  year,  to  abolish  entirely  the  mode  of  pnnishment  by  "  the  degrading  and 
cruel  lash."  Experience  thus  far  has  foUy  jostified  the  hnmanitarian  idea.  Efficient, 
complete  discipline  has  been  maintained,  Ib  all  the  while  maintained,  without  the 
cato'-nine-taila ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  harsh  measure  of  punish- 
ment is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  cruel  and  barbarous. 

Of  the  excellent  results  of  a  recently  organized  Sunday  school, 
disciplinary  as  well  as  otherwise,  he  remarks : 

Of  the  same  general  nature  may  be  set  down  a  new  means  of  instruction,  and,  as 
it  has  happily  resulted,  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  discipline,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
prison  Sabbath  school.  This  school  was  organised  on  Sunday,  BCay  9, 1869.  Qovemor 
Merrill  had  particularly  recommended  it,  and  the  good  people  of  Fort  Madison 
earnestly  seconding  the  suggestion,  it  was  inaugurated  at  the  time  stated.  The 
results  have  been  beneficent  and  only  beneficent,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  The  school  has  had  an  effect  favorable  to  the  good  spirits  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  convicts  which  must  be  pronounced  remarkable.  The  school  is  conducted  as 
Sabbath  schools  generally  are  conducted,  the  citizens  of  Fort  Madison  showing  their 
interest  in  it  by  supplying,  every  Sunday,  sufficient  teachers  to  conduct  the  school* 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  to  take  part  in  the  lessons,  and  by  their  presence 
manifest  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
men.  It  is  but  my  plain  duty  to  express  hearty  gratitude  to  the  governor  of  the  State 
for  his  suggestions  in  this  matter,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Fort  Madison  who  have  kindly 
aided  in  the  practical  success  of  the  school.  That  it  has  a  good  eSbcA  upon  aU  the 
convicts,  and  a  specially  good  effect  upon  most  of  them,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 
The  wonderfully  good  effect  is  seen  in  these  remarkable  facts : 

1.  There  is  less  puiiishment  required  to  preserve  the  discipUne  of  the  prison  now, 
bj  mmre  than  one-half,  than  before  the  orgaaiaation  of  the  sehooL 
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2.  The  men  do  nose  Mid  better  wock  ia  tlie  iliopi  tiiea  before  tlie  ackooL  wa» 
organiaed. 

8.  All  Oie  offioen  of  the  inetitutlon  tMUy  to  the  better  disposition  of  the  men 
nniTersally. 

If  these  things  shell  continne,  it  ^rill  be  found  the!  the  best  disooTered  mesne  of 
prison  discipline  is  the  Chrlstisn  Sebbeth  school. 

The  chaplain,  Bev.  Joseph  McDowell,  adds  his  testimony  in  these 
words: 

The  snooess  of  onr  religions  instructions  has  been,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  such  as 
to  give  a  confident  hope  that  practical  good  has  been  accomplished.  When  I  com- 
menced mj  labors>  there  were  thirtj-fonr  convicts  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
They  were  taught  as  well  as  could  be  done  with  the  very  limited  accommodations 
for  the  purpose,  but  since  the  organisation  of  the  Sabbath  school  they  have  made 
great  progress.  Twelve  of  them  can  now  read  quite  understandingly  in  the  word 
of  God,  and  all  the  others  are  rapidly  improving. 

The  Sabbath  schocd  has  indeed  had  a  marked  effect  upon  all  the  convicts.  There 
is  a  noticeable  refonnation  in  all  of  them,  to  be  directly  traced  to  the  practical  inau- 
guration of  the  school.  From  all  I  can  discover,  not  a  few  of  the  men  are  hopeiUly 
changed  for  the  better.  In  this  great  work  of  the  Sabbath  school,  officers^  guards 
and  contractors  have  shown  a  deep  interest,  the  most  of  them  being  always  present 
to  assist  in  the  instructions.  It  is  a  Ikct  worthy  of  special  menticm,  that  the  con- 
tractors have  always  accorded  to  me  every  kindness  and  seconded  every  efibrt  I  have 
made  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  men,  not  objecting  to  my  labors — on  any 
occasion  when  I  have  thought  proper — among  them,  when  their  time  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  contractors. 

The  results  In  religious  instruction  cannot  be  added  up  like  sums  in  arithmetic; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  instructions  here  given  have  been  blessed,  and,  we 
may  hope,  may  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  future  that  shall  be  plainly  manifest. 

The  liberality  of  the  contractors,  as  stated  above,  is  worthy  of  all 
commendation ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  noticeable,  as  being  in  snch 
sharp  contrast  with  the  general  condnct  of  the  gentlemen  holding 
this  relation  to  the  labor  of  the  convicts. 

^Kaksas. 

The  report  of  the  ofScers  of  the  Kansas  State  prison,  for  1868,  is 
an  interesting  and  encoaraging  docmnent.  It  shows  that  the  prison 
is  making  healthy  prepress,  both  as  regards  the  theory  and  practice 
of  penitentiary  discipline.  The  administration  has  been  changed  in 
it»  personnel  dnring  the  year,  and  the  change  appears  to  have  been  a 
decided  gain  to  the  institution.  The  board  of  directors,  in  their 
report,  say : 

The  books  of  the  institution  were,  at  that  time  [viz.,  when  they  assumed  charge, 
a  U/ei  to  which  we  also  directed  attention  in  our  last  report],  in  a  very  unintelligible 
condition,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  business  of  the  institution  was  formerly  trans- 
acted partly  by  the  warden  and  partly  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directora. 

They  add : 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  and  ability  of  the  new  derk.  Freeman  BeU,  order  has 
been  brought  out  of  chaos,  and  the  books  are  now  intelligible  and  in  a  satis&etoij 
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eendltioB.  The  eoadf tiM  of  tiie  piiM&,  «nder  tht  able  BMiiagWMnl  of  Hkb  wwdcn, 
J.  L.  Philbrick,  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  oongiatolate  the  State  on  hmring 
tfecmred  the  eervleet  of  a  nan  so  peeiillarl]r  adapted  to  perfotm  the  dutiea  of  tiiia 
responsible  position;  assisted  bj  his  deputy,  H.  Hopkins,  the  best  interests  of  tiw 
8tate  will  be  adyaaeed  by  ^eir  «ap«p?teioB. 

Mr.  Philbrick  thus  ezpreeses  hig  views  in  regard  to  the  yalae  of 
farm  labor  in  a  prison : 

Last  spring,  deeming  that  the  interests  of  the  State  demanded  some  land  for  tilU 
ing,  I  rented  about  fourteen  acres,  at  seven  dollars  per  acre.  This  ground  was  plowed, 
planted,  worked  and  harvested  entirely  by  convicts,  and  the  proceeds  from  it  are : 

1,060  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  50  cents $590 

24  bushels  of  beans,  at  $8 «.      7!! 

700  heads  of  cabbages,  at  8  cents dl 

And  other  vegetables  amounting  to GO. 

$073 

Thus  H  will  be  seen,  notwithstanding  we  had  a  very  bad  season  for  late  vegeta- 
bles, OB  account  of  the  grasshoppers,  this  was  a  profitable  Investment ;  and  I  do  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  board  will  use  their  influence  with  the  Legislature  In  getting 
them  to  grant  the  authority  and  means  to  purchase  more  ftirmlng  land  for  the  insti- 
tution, knowing  that  the  interests  of  the  State  cannot  be  better  advanced  than  by 
making  such  a  purdiase.  As  I  have  referred  to  this  matter  In  one  of  my  monthly 
reports,  I  wiU  not  again  go  into  details,  but  will  simply  say  that  all  of  the  grain  and 
vegetables  needed  on  the  premises,  both  for  convicts  and  horse-feed,  can  be  raised' 
with  but  trEfling  expense  to  the  State,  if  we  only  had  the  ground ;  and  it  wHl  be 
many  years  before  the  institution  can  be  made  self  sustaining  in  any  other  way ;  but 
by  raising  all  of  its  own  produce,  at  least  $10,000  can  be  saved  per  annum. 

These  remarks  touch  only  the  qnestion  of  the  pecmiiary  value  of 
agricultural  labor  of  imprisoned  convicts;  but  Mr.  Organ, late  super- 
intendent of  liberated  convicts  in  Ireland,  has  shown  that  it  has  even 
a  higher  value  as  respects  their  reformation,  its  moral  influence  being 
most  bracing  and  ealntary. 

The  following  observations  by  Mr.  Philbridk  on  the  qualifications 
of  officers,  on  the  means  of  securing  permanently  the  services  of  sndi 
as  prove  Uxemselves  competent,  on  the  true  end  and  method  of  prison 
discipline,  on  the  intellectual  and  disciplinary  value  of  prison  libra- 
ries, and  on  the  evil  effects  of  unduly  shcH-t  sentences  and  of  the 
almost  universal  expectation  and  scramble  for  pardon  among  convicts, 
are  pertinent  and  timely : 

The  oflleers  oonneeted  with  the  prison  at  this  time  manifest  an  earnest  derire  to 
fidthf  nUy  disdiarge  their  duties,  but  during  the  time  I  have  had  chsrge  of  the  prison 
several  dianges  have  taken  place  among  them,  some  because  the  pay  was  not  suiB- 
dently  reoiimerathre,  while  othefs  have  been  discharged  because  they  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  control  convicts,  the  reformation  of  a  convict  being  the 
great  aim  in  view.  Brute  force  alone  wiU  not  answer,  and  muscular  power  is  only 
one  of  the  essentials ;  a  good  officer  must  have  a  dear  intellect,  a  sound  judgment 
and  a  perfect  control  over  his  own  temper  at  all  times  to  enable  him  to  act  quickly, 
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imij  toad  JQBtly,  in  ovder  that  tlie  proper  discipline  tnaj  be  maintained  whicb  is  to 
iieoeMary  in  an  InstUvtlon  of  this  kind.  8aeh  men  can  nsoallj  command  more  paj 
Umb  thej  get  hefe,  and,  if  they  oome  at  all,  their  staj  is  short,  and  bj  the  time  thejT 
have  become  MifildenUf  acquainted  with  the  prison  and  convicts  to  be  useful,  thej 
hare  teeored  situations  or  engfaged  in  some  kind  of  business  where  they  can  get 
more  for  their  serrices ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  officers  just  appointed,  entirely 
fmaoquainted  with  the  discipline  and  business  of  an  institution  like  this,  should  not 
recelTe  the  same  compensati^m  for  their  senricps  that  officers  do  who  have  served  one 
or  two  years ;  and  in  order  that  the  officers  who  have  proved  themselves  properly 
qualified  by  nature  and  experience  may  be  retained,  I  would  recommend  that  all  who 
serve  one  year  should  have  their  salary  increased  one  hundred  dollars,  and  those 
who  serve  two  years  two  hundred,  making  the  salary  for  the  first  year  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  second  year  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the  third  year  seven  hundred  dollars. 
Tliis,  I  think,  would  stimulate  them  to  retain  their  office  by  faithfully  discharging 
their  duties,  and  would  at  all  times  keep  a  num1)er  of  old  officers,  who  by  their 
experience  (other  things  being  equal)  are  worth  more  to  the  State  than  any  new  or 
inexperienced  one  can  possibly  be.  One  officer  who  has  learned  the  nature  and  dis- 
posiUon  of  the  conviets  can  control  more  with  safety,  and  maintain  better  discipline 
and  get  along  with  less  trouble  with  the  prisoners,  than  two  new  ones  can.  Hence 
I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  State  to  retain  them  even  by  increasing 
their  salaries. 

Ttiere  are  now  in  the  library  about  five  hundred  volumes  of  useful  reading  mat- 
ter, one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  which  have  been  added  this  year,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  the  convicts  confined  here  manifest  great  interest  in  it.  By  a  very  wise 
provision  of  the  law  passed  last  winter,  three  hundred  dollars  fVom  visitors'  fees  and 
earnings  of  the  prison  were  set  apart  annually  for  the  purchase  of  a  library^  This 
will  in  time  produce  one  both  creditable  to  the  State  and  useful  to  the  inmates  of  the 
institution. 

A  well  selected  library  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  connected  with  it,  for  it  not  only  aids  the  convict  in  gaining  useful  knowledge 
which  will  prove  a  benefit  to  him  when  discharged,  but  materially  assists  the  officers 
in  maintaining  that  disdpline  without  which  a  prison  life  would  prove  intolerable,  and 
all  of  its  influences,  instead  of  tending  to  reform,  would  be  wholly  demoralizing,  making 
the  bad  worse  and  the  extremely  vicious  still  more  vile.  Many  people  think  that  is 
the  result  of  all  prisons.  That  some,  in  times  gone  by,  may  have  been  so  conducted 
as  to  produce  such  results  may  be  true ;  but  all  are  not  so,  and  I  feel  confident,  by 
the  time  another  year  rolls  around,  God  helping  me  in  my  endeavors,  that  I  will  be 
able  to  show  to  the  people  of  Kansas  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  convicts  of  this 
institution  have  been  reformed  and  are  following  honorable  occupations  and  gaining 
honest  livings  than  have  been  turned  out  ftrom  any  other  institution  in  the  country. 
That  every  man  in  the  institution  will  be  reformed  is  imposfdble,  but  I  believe  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  that  are  discharged  now,  and  are  to  be  discharged  the  ensuing 
year,  will  become  honest  men  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  I  find  to  contend  with  among  the  convicts  is  the  everlast- 
ing subject  of  pardon.  This  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  nearly  every 
convict  in  the  penitentiary.  A  majority  of  all  the  letters  written  by  the  convicts' 
friends  outside  dwell  upon  the  theme,  and  imply  that  their  pardon  is  the  only  thing 
lacking  to  make  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  perfectly  happy.  Many  of  the 
parties  applying  for  pardons  are  ready  to  join  a  vigilance  oonuuittee  and  help  hang 
a  man  for  stealing  a  horse,  while  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  who  will  use 
all  of  their  infiuence  in  getting  a  convict  pardoned  (who  is  under  sentence  of  one  or 
two  years)  when  he  has  been  here  but  three  or  four  months.  Again,  the  Mends  in 
most  cases  represent  that  the  convict  it  innooent,  that  tiie  guilty  one  ha»n(it  been 
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arrostod,  ete.,  wben  the  oanTiot  himfldf  luid  tJamdy  <oafewed  Iiki  guilt  to  ma,  mi 
expressed  sorrow  for  his  crime  and  the  shane  brou^t  upon  hinnrif  and  iSunilj,  tlnia 
making  the  oonyict  (if  anj  diflforenoe  between  them)  the  most  honorable  of  the  two ; 
still  he  wants  to  be  and  is  all  the  time  thinking  that  he  will  be  pardoned. 

This  keeps  him  oneaqr  and  irritable  aboat  his  work,  manifesting  in  ererj  tldng 
that  he  does  a  restless  diBposition,  unpleasant  to  his  fellow  oonyiets  and  in  some  cases 
causing  them  to  get  ponished  for  misconduct,  all  inconsequence  of  this  eril  influence 
upon  their  minds.  This  not  onlj  prevents  that  reformation  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  oommunitj  and  the  welfare  of  the  convict  when  he  is  released  ftom  prison, 
but  places  the  officers  of  the  institution  in  a  finlse  position,  for  most  of  the  oonvicta 
think  that  they  only  need  the  recommendation  of  the  warden  or  deputy  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  hence,  neither  the  warden  nor  any  other  officer  has  that  power  over  the 
mind  and  actions  of  the  convict  that  he  ought  to  and  would  have,  if  it  were  not  for 
'  this  continual  idea  of  pardon. 

There  is  a  portion  of  a  class  in  the  community  who  seem  to  make  this  branch  of 
business  a  specialty,  and  have  manifested  a  great  interest  in  getting  convicts  pazu 
doned ;  but,  so  far,  I  have  never  known  them  to  intercede  for  any  one,  unless  the 
convict  or  a  friend  who  was  come-at-able  had  money,  showing  their  judgment  to  be 
that  poverty  is  a  crime  and  must  be  punished. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  became  an  officer  in  a  penal  institution,  and  was 
connected  with  a  prison  several  years,  and  since  that  time  have  been  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  different  prisons  in  this  country,  and  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  hardly  a  man,  whose  experience  with  prison  life  and  convicts  entitles  him 
to  consideration,  but  will  sustain  me  in  saying  that  pardons,  as  a  general  thing, 
produce  more  evils  than  they  do  good ;  for  while  one  may  be  made  happy  by  it, 
hundreds  are  made  miserable,  for  they  think,  and  in  most  cases  know,  that  they  are 
as  much  entitled  to  one  as  the  party  was  who  received  it.  That  there  are  Bome  cases 
that  ought  to  be  pardoned  I  do  not  deny,  but  they  are  much  fewer  than  the  people 
think,  unless  the  whole  are  pardoned.  If  the  reformation  of  the  convict  is  the  aim 
in  view,  which  I  claim  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  the  practice  of  sending  so 
many  men  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  or  four  months,  or  any  term  less  than  a  year, 
is  an  evil  one,  for  before  the  prisoner  learns  the  rules  of  the  prison,  or  learns  to 
respect  himself  or  any  body  else,  he  is  discharged  and  goes  out  into  the  world  a 
worse  instead  of  a  better  man,  and  his  influence  over  the  convicts  left  in  the  institu- 
tion has  a  bad  effect,  and,  knowing  that  he  has  but  a  short  time  to  stay,  he  looks 
upon  every  thing  like  reforming  with  contempt.  While  I  do  not  look  upon  ex- 
tremely long  sentences  as  the  most  desirable  for  reformatory  purposes,  extremely 
short  ones  are  the  worse  of  the  two,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  this  last  dass, 
it  should  be  done  by  sending  them  to  the  workhouse,  or  county  jail,  instead  of  the 
penitentiary.  Convicts  with  sentences  from  two  to  ten  years,  are  capable  of  being 
moulded  into  useful  men  and  women  again,  with  very  few  exceptions.  There  are 
men  sentenced  here  for  five  years,  for  horse  stealing,  ftt>m  one  county,  and  for 
four  months  for  the  same  offense  in  another  county.  This  seems  very  unequal 
justice,  and  there  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  world  who  feel  and  criticise  the 
actions  of  the  courts  more  than  the  convicts  themselves,  and  it  is  a  common  expres- 
sion among  them,  when  a  man  is  sentenced  here  for  a  few  months  for  grand  larceny, 
that  he  had  a  soft  thing  of  it,  and  that  A0  was  going  to  do  all  of  his  stealing  in 
that  place  hereafter. 

The  following  passage  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  chaplain, 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

When  I  made  my  last  annual  report  there  were  in  the  prison  125  prisoners. 
There  axe  now  170—128  white  males,  86  colored,  5  Indians,  8  Mexicans,  and  4 
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Of  ih&96, 86  can  imd  and  wtite,  65  etn  nad  bul  not  write,  and  26  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Fiftj-two  of  theee  prisoners  have  both  parents  living ;  80 
have  fathers  onlj ;  18  mothers  onlj ;  48  have  neither  parents  living,  and  23  know 
nothing  of  their  parents.  Hence,  a  veiy  large  per  cent  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons are  orphans,  and  as  such  have  special  claims  npon  onr  benevolence  and  mercy. 
We  have  held  divine  services  every  Sabbath  except  in  a  few  instances  when  provi- 
dentiallj  hindered,  during  the  jear.  The  religious  verviees  of  the  prison  consist  of 
a  prajer  and  social  meeting.  Sabbath  morning  at  nine  o'dock.  Preaching  at  two 
p.  M.  Bible  class  at  four  P.  K.,  and  prajer  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.  Those 
who  are  members  of  the  prison  church,  or  who  desire  to  be  Christians,  attend  the 
Sabbath  morning  social  meeting  and  the  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting. 
All  attend  preaching,  and  a  mixed  number  the  Bible  class.  All  who  desired  it  have 
been  baptised,  and  to  all  who  have  professed  faith  in  Christ,  the  Lord's  supper  has 
been  administered.  About  forty  of  these  prisoners  are  members  of  the  prison 
church,  and  of  this  number  none  have  tried  to  escape,  neither  have  any  been 
returned  to  the  prison  for  a  second  oflfense,  while  nearly  all  of  this  class  who  have 
gone  out  by  pardon  or  expiration  of  time,  have  sought  connection  with  some  branch 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  are  trying  to  live  exemplary  Christian  lives. 

The  physician's  report  is  interesting ;  bnt  we  cannot  make  room 
for  extracts.  His  department,  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  same  chaotic  state  as  the  rest  of  the  prison ;  bnt 
he  has  brought  order  out  of  the  confusion  ;  and  his  administration 
seems  to  be  both  methodical  and  e£Scient. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  report  for  1869  has  been  received, 
evincing  solid  progress  in  every  direction.  Financially,  the  prison 
came  within  ten  thousand  dollars  of  being  self-supporting;  its 
discipline  has  been  greatly  improved,  while  the  punishments  have, 
at  the  same  time  been  reduced  in  equal  ratio;  the  library  has 
received  important  additions ;  the  taste  of  the  convicts  for  reading 
grows  stronger,  and  their  knowledge  visibly  increases ;  the  religious 
services  of  the  prision,  preaching,  prayer  meeting,  and  Bible  class, 
have  been  attended  with  increasing  interest;  and'a^r^^lar  prison 
school  has  been  organized,  numbering  forty-fiVe  scholars,  none  of 
whom  knew  the  alphabet  a  few  months  ago,  but.  many  of  them  can 
now  read  quite  well.  The  Kansas  State  penitentiary  is  evidently 
advancing  by  rapid  strides  to  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  prisons. 

The  only  punishment  in  use  here  is  the  ball  and  chain  on  the  leg, 
the  prisoner  the  while  being  kept  constantly  at  work.  The  authori- 
ties congratulate  themselves  that  the  shower  bath,  ksh,  iron  cap, 
tying  up  by  the  thumbs,  stocks,  etc.,  etc.,  are  punishments  quite 
unknown  there,  further  than  by  report. 

Kbntuoky. 
No  report  of  the  State  peniteotiafy  of  Kentucky  for  1868,  has 
reached  us.    "We  have  received  some  statistical  items  in  manuscript 
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from  the  warden,  OapUin  H.  L  Todd,  which  will  appear  in  tiie 
ttatistical  table. 

Mahtb. 

The  State  prison  of  Maine  has  long  since,  under  the  management 
of  its  present  head,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bice,  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
snccessful  penitentiaries  in  America,  in  respect  both  of  its  finances 
and  its  reformatory  work.  On  the  subject  of  discipline  Mr.  Rice 
expresses  himself  thas : 

To  enforce  the  neceesary  discipline  in  this  prison,  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary 
to  punish  bj  solitary  confinement  in  a  cell  without  bed,  and  diet  of  bread  and  water, 
and  occasionally,  for  the  second  or  more  serious  offenses,  in  a  dark  cell ;  and  the  con- 
▼ict  understands  that  he  loses  the  time  he  is  in  punishment,  and  also  the  deduction 
Arom  his  sentence,  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  for  one  month  of  good  behayior. 
ComparaUvely  few  cases  will  occur  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  punishment, 
provided  the  officer  in  charge  is  well  adapted  to  the  responsible  poution  he  is 
intrusted  with.  He  should  be  a  man  capable  of  controlling^  his  temper  and  govern, 
ing  himself  under  all  circumstances,  avoiding  all  familiarity,  and  discharging  his 
duties  fi&ithfully,  firmly,  and  without  ostentation.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  irritable, 
vacillating,  or  in  any  way  unreliable,  disorder,  confusion,  and  frequent  punishments 
will  prevail  wherever  he  has  control. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  thai  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  and  effidency  exists 
among  the  subordinate  officers  at  the  present  time,  than  at  any  time  since  I  took 
eharge  of  the  prison ;  consequently,  the  discipline  is  better  and  more  easily  enforced. 

Some  people  think  that  the  inmates  of  this  prison  are  treated  too  well,  so  that 
there  is  danger  of  their  committing  new  crimes  to  bring  them  back.  I  have  only 
to  reply  to  such  by  simply  stating  the  fact  that  out  of  286  whom  I  have  discharged 
during  my  connection  with  the  prison,  only  eight  have  returned  as  convicts. 

The  following  statement  and  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  pardons 
will  attract  attention : 

Twenty^ne  have  been  discharged  by  pardon  during  the  year,  nineteen  by  the 
governor  and  two  by  the  president.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  pardons  granted 
in  any  one  year,  during  the  five  and  one-half  years  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
prison,  and  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  prison 
than  have  ever  been  granted  in  any  other  State,  showing  that  the  executive  has  erred 
on  the  side  of  humanity,  if  at  all.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  in  several  cases 
the  sentences  were  reduced  but  a  few  weeks  or  months  by  the  pardon,  which  was 
granted  for  meritorious  conduct  in  prison.  In  Massachusetts  last  year,  with  an 
average  number  of  convicts  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  we  have,  only  fourteen  were 
pardoned. 

Since  June,  1863,  ninety  in  all  have  been  discharged  fhmi  this  prison  by  pardon, 
and  of  the  number  only  two  have  returned  here  as  convicts. 

The  pardoning  power  is  very  properly  lodged  with  the  governor  and  council,  and 
may  be  used  to  affect  the  discipline  of  the  prison  very  materially ;  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  that  except  in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  or  when  new  evidence 
is  discovered  causing  a  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  convict,  a  rule  might  be  adopted, 
with  good  results,  that  no  convict  shall  be  granted  a  pardon  until  he  has  served  in 
prison  at  least  two  years,  nor  within  one  year  after  he  has  been  punished  for  vlolati<m 
of  the  rules  of  the  prison. 
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Mr.  Rioe'e  views  in  regard  to  the  proper  length  of  fientencee  deserve 
thonghtfal  consideration : 

I  am  tempted  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  mj  last  report  In  regard  to  tlie  habit  our 
eonrts  have  of  sentenciiig  men  to  the  State  prison  for  a  term  of  but  one  year.-  The 
reports  of  other  prisons  in  the  New  England  Sutes  show  that  the  sentences  to  then 
are  much  longer  than  they  average  in  this  prison*  and  comparatively  very  few  for 
one  to  two  years  only. 

Of  the  forty-nine  committed  for  a  term  of  years  to  this  prison  during  the  past  year, 
thirty-one^  or  sixty-three  per  cent,  had  bat  two  years  or  less,  while  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1807,  bat  twenty-eight  per  cent  had  only  two  years  and  under.  Now  I  am  not  ia 
favor  of  extraordinary  sentences,  and  think  that  sentences  for  a  term  less  than  life 
should  rarely  exceed  five  years,  and  that  life  sentences  should  be  restricted  to  capital 
offences,  still  I  believe  it  mistaken  83rmpathy  as  well  as  mistaken  policy  that  sends  a 
convict  to  this  prison  under  a  sentence  of  less  than  ikree  years.  Less  time  than  thaS 
is  not  long  enough  to  make  him  master  of  a  trade  or  to  wean  him  from  the  habits 
and  haunts  that  made  him  a  criminal.  A  sentence  of  but  one  year  attaches  disgraoS 
to  a  man,  but  it  neither  reforms  him  nor  protects  society  only  from  his  depredations 
during  his  term  of  service,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  goes  out  little  better  pro> 
pared  to  earn  an  honest  living  or  to  resist  temptation  i6  commit  crime  than  before. 

Worthy  of  respect  and  applause  as  the  management  of  this  prison 
is  in  most  points,  there  are  two  material  defects,  which  we  cannol 
regard  or  speak  of  otherwise  than  as  a  disgrace  to  the  State ;  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  secular  instruction  of  the  illiterate  among  the 
prisoners,  or  for  the  support  of  a  permanent  chaplain.  Both  these 
great  interests  might  be  committed  to  the  same  hands  in  so  small  a 
prison,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  compared  with  the  immense 
advantage  certain  to  accrue  therefrom.  One  criminal  thereby  annu- 
ally saved  from  a  continuance  in  his  career  of  depredations  would 
more  than  pay  the  salary  of  such  an  officer ;  for  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  on  an  average  criminals  spoliate  on  society  to  the 
amount  of  about  $1,600  each  per  annum. 

The  only  punishments  employed  here  are  the  solitary  cell  and  lost 
of  commutation  for  one  month* 

Mabyland. 

The  authorities  of  the  Maryland  penitentiary,  including  directors, 
warden,  physician  and  clerk  (there  is  no  chaplain),  are  evidently 
vigilant,  alert,  active,  upright,  and  studious,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the 
b^t  welfare  of  the  institution  ;  but  they  struggle  against  difficulties, 
physical  and  financial,  which  would  appal  men  less  brave  of  heart, 
less  resolute  in  spirit,  than  they.  The  overcrowding  in  this  prison 
is  fearful,  thrice  or  four  times  as  many  being  huddled  together 
therein  as  there  are  suitable  accommodations  for.  The  directors 
speak  of  this  condition  of  things  as  existing  ^Uo  an  extent  that 
is  discreditable  to  the  State  and  repulsive  to  humanity ;"  and  we 
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jndgp  that  bat  for  the  extraordinary  care  of  the  medical  officer,  the 
prison  could  hardly  fail  to  be  visited  by  Bome  epidemic  disease  that 
^onld  more  than  decimate  its  population. 

The  financial  difficulties  which  beset  the  directors  are  thus  set 
forth  in  their  report :'  "  The  undersigned  regret  that  they  have  to 
state  that  the  amount  for  the  hire  of  prison  labor  was  $10,627.13 
less  than  the  sum  received  for  the  services  of  the  prisoners  in  1867. 
This  fact  was  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  a  day's 
work,  and  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  employed.^'  They  think 
that  "  if  the  labor  of  all  the  convicts  could  be  farmed  out,  even  at  a 
very  low  rate,  the  revenue  therefrom  would  maintain  the  institution." 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  "  only  about  one-half  the 
prisoners  are  profitably  employed  ;  "  that  is,  doing  work  for  which 
the  institution  receives  a  money  equivalent.  But  further:  there  is 
not  only  no  prospect  of  securing  remunerative  employment  for  the 
convicts  on  contracts,  but  even  if  such  should  be  obtained,  "  there 
is  no  shop  room  in  which  to  work  the  men." 

Yet  despite  these  grave  disadvantages,  the  financial  showing  of 
1868  is  better  than  that  of  1867,  the  expenses  having  been  less  by 
$16,103.05  ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  an  increase  of  salary  awarded  to 
all  the  members  of  the  prison  staff.  This  decrease  of  expenses,  we 
are  assured,  has  not  been  made  at  the  cost  of  the  fare  and  comfort 
of  the  prisoners — they  having  been  furnished  with  proper  clothing 
and  bedding,  and  with  table  rations  abundant  and  wholesome. 

The  directors  have  constructed  a  table  of  much  interest,  showing 
the  annual  average  number  of  convicts  from  the  year  1862  to 
that  of  1868  inclusive,  the  aggregate  annual  cost  of  supporting  the 
institution,  and  the  expense  ^>^  capita  for  each  year  and  each  day. 


Tear. 

Avemge  namber 
of  prisoners. 

Gross  cost  of 

mainUlniiifir  the 

loEtitation. 

Oost  per  year 
for  each  prisoner. 

Cost  per  day  for  each 
prisoner. 

1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 

858 
884 
418 
896 
541 
667 
648 

$48, 166  00 
48,610  54 
5:),  952  56 
68.091  10 
78,807  88 

101,506  30 
85,408  25 

$122  25 
118  67 

180  68 
171  95 
144  74 
152  18 

181  79 

88  49-100  cents. 
81  11-100      •* 
86  79-100      " 
47  11-100      « 

89  65-100      " 
41  70-100      " 
86  11-100      " 

The  directors  have  formed  another  table,  covering  ten  years,  and 
designed  to  show  the  diminution  of  crime  among  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  its  increase  among  the  colored  race,  ^'  if  prison  statistics 
are  any  authority  in  that  connection.'' 
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We  rather  think  that  "  prison  statistics  "  are  not  much  of  an  "  autho- 
rity "  in  this  case.  The  directors  forgot  that  slavery  was  a  factor  in 
the  problem  at  the  beginning  of  their  decade,  but  had  been  eliminated 
at  its  close ;  and  that  the  cowhide  in  the  hands  of  the  master  per- 
formed the  same  punitive  function  in  the  case  of  negro  larcenies  in  the 
first  half  of  the  period  selected  by  them,  which  the  penitentiary  now 
does  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal  courts.  If  then  their  statistics  prove 
any  thing,  they  prove  that  crime  in  the  negro  race  has  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years,  1,500  per  cent  But  do  they  themselves 
believe  that  the  members  of  this  race  do  1,500  acts  in  violation  of 
law,  where  they  did  one  ten  years  ago?  Impossible!  But  their 
inference  that  crime  has  diminished  among  tiie  whites  is  as  un- 
founded as  their  other  inference  that  it  has  increased  in  such  an 
enormous  ratio  among  the  blacks.  When  the  increase  of  population 
is  taken  into  the  account,  82  crimes  in  1868  are  more  than  97  were 
in  1859.  Besides,  83  for  the  year  named  was  evidently  an  excep- 
tional number,  since  for  each  of  the  two  years  immediately  preced- 
ing, the  number  was  144,  and  surely  a  diminution  of  62  (nearly  50 
per  cent)  was  too  great  to  be  normal,  even  supposing  the  ratio  of 
crime  to  have  been  really  on  a  descending  scale. 

Since  the  above  exhibit  for  1868  was  prepared,  the  report  for  1869 
has  been  received.  It  is  a  document  of  much  interest  and  highly 
suggestive.  The  good  work  of  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  still  going  on.  The  reduction  in  1868  over  the  preced- 
ing year  was  $16,103.05 ;  that  of  1869  over  1868  was  $12,687.13 ; 
making  an  aggregate  diminution  in  two  years  of  $28,990.18.  If  this 
decrease  had  been  effected  by  the  undue  curtailment  or  deterioratiom 
of  the  food,  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  necessary  comforts  of  the 
convicts,  it  would  be  matter  of  censure  rather  than  commendation. 
Not  so,  however.  There  has  been  no  reduction  of  quantity,  no  fall- 
ing off  in  quality,  as  regards  the  food  supply.  Both  officers  and 
prisoner  attest  that  the  fare  has  been  of  better  quality  and  greater 
in  amount  than  in  former  years ;  and  the  directors  challenge  a  com- 
parison, in  this  regard,  between  their  institution  and  any  other  con- 
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▼ict  priaoB  in  this  country  or  Enrope.  The  convicts  are  permitted 
and  even  invited  to  make  complaints  whenever  there  may  be  occa- 
sion. How,  then,  has  this  curtailment  of  expenditure  been  accom- 
plished? Simply  by  the  practice  of  the  old  fashioned  virtue  of 
economy  —  by  stopping  up  leaks,  instituting  checks,  husbanding 
every  available  resource,  allowing  nothing  to  go  to  waste  and  noth- 
ing to  be  stolen,  and  holding  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in 
the  disbursjement  of  funds  or  the  care  of  property  to  a  rigid  account- 
ability. Surely,  here  is  a  potent  lesson  to  be  learned,  a  high  example 
to  be  followed,  by  the  authorities  of  our  own  prisons.  If  Maryland, 
with  600  convicts,  has  reduced  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance 
$30,000,  through  the  simple  agency  of  an  honest  and  economical 
administration,  we  in  New  York,  who  have  8,000  convicts  in  our 
State  prisons,  ought  to  be  able,  by  a  like  honesty  and  economy,  to 
reduce  our  expenditures  by  at  least  $150,000 ;  nay,  by  a  much  larger 
•urn,  since,  even  under  our  present  industrial  system,  onr  prisoners 
earn,  proportionally,  considerably  more  than  those  of  Maryland. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prison — ^the  accom- 
modations being  for  300,  while  the  number  rises  often  to  700 — the 
discipline,  though  mildness  itself  as  compared  with  that  of  by-gone 
years,  was  never  so  good,  never  so  effective,  as  now.  And  how 
has  this  result  been  achieved  t    Let  the  directors  answer : 

The  lash  has  been  almost  abolished,  and  it  is  but  for  comparativelj  trivial  offences 
that  we  aro  oocasionally  called  to  condemn  to  the  eells,  or  the  wearing  of  the  ball  and 
chain.  Ajokong  the  meant  oontribnting  to  this  happy  change  of  conduct,  haa  beea 
the  increased  indulgence  in  the  disposition  of  the  time  acquired  by  each  prisoner 
after  their  daily  tasks  have  been  performed,  in  the  use  of  the  yard  and  grass  plats 
for  exercise,  and  in  the  providing  means  of  entertidnment  and  amusement  for  the 
holidays  appointed  by  law. 

Humanity,  kindness,  love,  treating  the  prisoners  like  men,  and 
thus  seekiug  to  give  back  to  them  tlieir  manhood  —  these  are  the 
agents,  more  powerftil  than  all  tlie  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  that 
have  wrought  the  change. 

Maryland  has  no  commutation  law  by  which  her  convicts  can 
abridge  their  terms  of  sentence  by  good  conduct;  but  the  warden, 
Mr,  Horn,  pleads  for  it  with  an  earnestness  and  force  of  logic,  which 
ought  to  prevail  with  the  Legislature.  The  warden  also  proposes 
the  introduction  of  a  jet  of  gas  into  every  cell. 

In  last  yearns  report,  after  having  cited  a  remark  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  prison,  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoners  had  been  allowed 
a  daily  recreation  of  an  hour  in  the  prison  yard,  during  the  summer 
months,  after  their  work  was  done,  and  that  this  had  been  greatly 
beneficial  to  tlieir  health,  we  added  this  remark : 
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It  it  to  be  TCirreCted  tbM  tlM  moral  efibet  to  not  ttftted  as  woU  as  tkeoamitarj ;  and 
oapedally  that  bo  ctetaito  are  given  as  regards  the  kind  of  reeteation  pennitted,  the 
lestricUoas  under  whieh  it  was  enjoyed,  or  the  oonditions»  if  any,  on  which  a  partial- 
patioQ  in  it  ooold  be  had.  It  wonld  have  been  gratifying  to  know  whether  it  was 
made^  to  any  degree,  an  instmment  of  disdpUne. 

In  response  to  this,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  tho  warden, 
dated  September,  1869,  in  which  he  sajs: 

In  the  sommer  of  1867,  we  oonelnded  to  try  the  effect  of  giring  the  prisoners  the 
recreation  above  named.  We  informed  them  that  every  man  would  be  considered  as 
placed  upon  his  honor  not  to  violate  any  of  the  mles  of  the  institution,  and  that  if 
they  did  so,  the  privilege  would  be  withheld.  After  a  trial  of  nearly  three  years,  I 
have  the  gratification  to  be  aUe  to  say  that  not  &ne  dngU  had  rettUt  hai  ari$en  from 
ikU  indulgence.  Although  every  restraict  has,  in  a  measure,  been  removed,  and  they 
have  been  permitted  to  talk  or  sing  as  might  best  suit  their  fancy,  provided  nothing 
of  an  immoral  character  was  indulged  in,  the  result  we  find  to  be  that  the  men  are 
ha  more  obedient  and  well  behaved  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  this 
prison  The  liberty  allowed  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  prison  discipline 
so  far  that  the  prisoners  are  aware  that  it  is  only  given  them  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct,  and  that  any  violation  of  the  discipline  would  abridge  or  take  from  them 
this  great  privilege.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  better  class  of  prisoners  restrain 
the  more  reckless  from  doing  any  thing  that  might  be  the  cause  of  its  withdrawal. 

Mabsachubettb. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  visited  the  State  prison  at  Charlestown, 
vn  the  29th  of  October  last.  In«tead  of  offering  a  Bnmmary  of  the 
teport  for  1868,  he  will  append  extracts  from  a  commnnication  made 
as  the  result  of  that  visit,  and  published  at  the  time  in  one  of  the 
New  York  journals : 

BoiTOH.  K&tmh&r  29. 

I  spent  a  few  hours  to^lay  in  the  State  prison  at  Charlestown.  I  found  the  prison, 
as  usual,  in  good  condition ;  the  men  in  the  workshops  busy  as  bees  in  the  season  of 
honey-making.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  pecuniary  prosperity  to  the  prison 
beyond  any  previous  one.  The  aggregate  earnings  of  convict  labor  during  the  year 
have  amounted  to  $182,576.89,  while  the  total  expenditures  have  been  only  $104,- 
020.84,  leaving  a  net  gain  to  the  institution  of  $28,600.05.  These  figures,  be  it 
understood,  have  undergone  no  manipulation,  but  represent  cash,  the  balance  of 
profit  named  having  been  actually  paid  into  the  State  treasury  in  money,  and  being 
an  actual  surplus  over  all  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  prison.  Mr.  Haynes  stated  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  for 
the  last  three  years  as  follows:  Net  profit  in  1867,  $22,846.16;  net  profit  in  1868, 
$27,646.49;  net  profit  in  1869,  $28,556.05.    Total  in  three  years.  $78,588.70. 

These  results  have  been  obtained  with  an  average  numl)er  of  prisoners  not  much 
exceeding  500.  How  striking  and  suggestive  the  contrast  between  these  figures  and 
those  yielded  by  our  New  York  prison  management. 

Education. 

In  this  department  of  prison  administration,  Massachusetts  nas  taken  a  long  step 
in  advance.  Heretofore  no  secular  instruction  has  been  given  to  the  illiterate  among 
the  convicts,  except  that  imparted  in  the  prison  Sunday  school  by  outside  volunteer 
workers.  The  State  has  done  nothing  in  this  dlreotioa.  But  tliis  reproach  •»  a 
grievous  one — has  at  length  been  wiped  out,  and  a  poUcy  inangaratad  much  moM 
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te  lutrmoBj  wHh  the  tnditioiua  fofeiart  and  liberaUtj  of  t^  old  Bij  BUita  Last 
winter  the  Legtrialnre  paned  a  bill  aothorliing  and  directing  an  annual  expenditnte 
ci  $1,000  "  in  fomiehiniir  raitable  instmetion  in  reading,  writing,  and  soefa  other 
branehea  of  ednoation  as  maj  be  deemed  expedient,  to  sadi  of  the  eonvicta  as  may 
be  benefited  thereby,  and  are  desiroos  of  reeeiTing  the  same."  In  aoeofdanoe  with 
this  act,  a  school  has  been  established  in  the  prison  daring  two  evenings  in  the  week, 
which  hitherto  has  been  mainlj  conducted  by  the  warden,  assisted  by  some  of  his 
officers  and  several  of  the  oonyicts  (one  of  them  a  giadnate  of  Harvard  college).  No 
act  relating  to  the  prison,  I  was  assured,  has  been  passed  for  years,  which  is  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  convicts.  More  than  60  prisoners  are  now  in  attendance  on  the 
school ;  and  the  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is  almost  if  not  quite  uni- 
versal. A  course  of  popular  lectures,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  convicts,  has  been 
given  for  three  successive  winters  in  this  prison,  to  the  great  delight  and  profit  of 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  addressed. 

Prison  Houdatb. 
For  a  number  of  years  past— since  1864, 1  think^Mr.  Haynes  has  been  in  the 
habit,  on  all  public  holidays,  and  occasionally  at  other  times,  of  allowing  the  con- 
victs about  two  hours  of  recreation  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  each  other. 
So  beneficial,  as  regards  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  prison,  have  these  occa- 
sional opportunities  of  relaxation  and  freedom  been  found,  that  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  passed  the  following  act :  **  The  warden  of  the  State  prison  may,  at  such 
times  and  under  such  circumstances  as  he  deems  expedient,  with  the  consent  of  the 
inspectors,  allow  the  oonvicts  to  assemble  together  in  the  prison  yard  for  recreation 
and  exercise."  This  act  enables  the  warden  not  only  to  increase,  to  any  reasonable 
extent,  the  number  of  such  periods  of  recreation,  but  also— which  is  more  important — 
to  apply  them  more  directly  and  therefore  more  eflTectively  to  the  discipline  of  the 
prison.  They  have  already  proved,  and,  in  their  increased  frequency,  are  likely  to 
prove,  more  and  more  an  efficient  agent  in  this  regard. 

DiaciFLmE. 
Mr.  Haynes  holds  that  there  are  two  ways  of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  a 
prison— one  through  fear,  the  other  through  hope.  The  fear  of  the  lash,  shower- 
bath,  and  other  instruments  of  physical  torture,  he  says,  may  deter  convicts  from 
violating  the  rules  of  a  prison,  but  he  holds  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  debasing  effiacts  of  the  lash,  so  he  reasons,  is  not  confined  to  the 
person  whipped ;  but  both  the  officer  who  inflicts  the  blows,  and  those  compelled  to 
witness  the  infliction,  are  hardened  and  demoralised  thereby.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  can  inspire  the  convict  with  the  feeling  that  there  is  something  for  him 
to  hope  for,  such  a  sentiment  will  not  only  operate  more  constantly  and  powerfully, 
but  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  £ar  more  elevating  and  reformatory.  For  the  last  four- 
teen years,  covering  the  incumbency  of  the  present  warden,  moral  agencies  have 
been  the  main  reliance  for  discipline,  the  dark  cell  having  been  the  only  punish- 
ment used  there  in  all  those  years.  These  means  have  been  found  sufficient  to  sub- 
due a  revolt,  lately  organised  by  some  of  the  most  desperate  and  daring  men  in  the 
prison,  into  the  details  of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  go.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
revolt,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  assume  formidable  proportions,  was,  within 
a  period  of  three  or  four  days,  completely  quelled,  and  the  men  (forty  in  number)  all 
quietly  at  work  again,  simply  as  the  result  of  solitary  confinement  and  the  threat- 
ened withdrawal  of  privileges  in  case  they  continued  in  their  refusal  to  yield. 

PABTICIPATIOir  OF  THB  CONYICTS  IN  PRISON  EARNINGS. 

Mr.  Haynes  expresses  a  deddod  conviction  that  the  men  should  have  an  interest 
Is  the  profits  of  the  institution.    He  is  satisfied  that  if  a  percentage  of  the  gains 
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at  the  prteon  ooald  be  diyided  mmong  the  iBinatee  «s  a  reward  for  indvetrj  and 
good  behavior,  apon  the  same  principle  as  time  is  deducted  from  their  sentenoea  by 
the  commutation  law,  it  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Ibeling  now  pievaling  among  them-Hmd  it  has  an  eril  tendency— is  that  the  State  is 
saking  profit  out  of  their  labor,  while  those  dependent  on  them  are  suffbring  from 
want ;  this  would  be  dispelled  by  allowing  them  to  participate  in  their  earnings, 
Bach  would  then  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and 
the  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  promote  industry,  patience  and 
perseveranoe— Tirtnes  which  would  exert  a  beneicial  influence  upon  them  when 
discharged. 

IlCFROTIEMIUfTS. 

I  observed  that  a  story  had  been  added  to  one  of  the  ranges  of  shoe  shops,  giving 
an  additional  room  312  feet  long  and  forty-two  wide.  But  the  great  improvement 
oonsists  in  the  erection  of  a  block  of  twelve  new  brick  houses  on  the  prison  grounds 
as  residences  for  the  subordinate  oflAcers.  They  are  two-story  dwellings,  which* 
though  rather  plainly  and  cheaply  built,  will  be  convenient  and  c(mifortable. 

Prison  Pratbr  Mbbtikg. 

A  prayer  meeting  for  convicts,  formerly  held  in  this  institution,  but  for  some  cause 
discontinued,  has  been  revived  this  year  by  the  chaplain,  Rev.  G.  J.  Carleton.  It  iffas 
organized  June  3, 1860,  and  has  since  been  regularly  held  for  an  hour  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Not  a  moment  is  lost  on  these  occasions,  for  so  many  are  ready  to 
speak,  pray  and  sing,  that  sometimes  several  rise  at  once,  and  the  only  trouble  is  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  to  express  their  minds.  Some  persons,  Mr.  Carleton  says,  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  having  such  meetings  among  convicts,  and  say  that  it  is  all  nonsense  for 
such  men  to  speak  and  pray  and  assume  to  be  religious.  But  he  pertinently  replies : 
Is  it  indeed  impossible  for  a  man  inside  the  walls  of  a  prison  to  become  a  Christian  t 
Was  not  the  Philippian  jailer  converted  in  his  own  prison  ?  Why  should  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  that  a  reflecting  human  being,  cut  off  from  all  association 
with  the  world,  and  having  more  time  and  opportunity  for  solemn  consideration  than 
he  ever  had  before,  should  so  pdhder  upon  his  condition  as  to  be  led,  through  the 
co-operating  grace  of  Qod,  to  feel  that  he  is  a  sinner ;  and  then  to  realize  that  Jesus 
is  a  Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  then  to  trust  in  him  as  his  Saviour ;  and  then  to  delight 
to  tell  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  his  soul,  and  to  exhort  others  to  trust  in  the  same 
almighty  Redeemer,  so  that  they  too  may  rejoice  in  the  same  salvation? 

The  chaplain  does  not  claim  that  all  the  seventy  men  who  attend  the  prison  prayet 
meeting  are  heart-Christians.  They  themselves  do  not  claim  it.  But  some  think 
they  have  been  bom  of  the  Spirit,  and  give  evidence  that  their  hope  is  indeed  "  a 
good  hope  through  grace."  They  speak  and  pray  with  as  much  fervor,  fluency, 
appropriateness  and  apparent  sincerity,  as  any  professed  Christians  outside  of  prison 
wi^s.  Many  who  do  not  profess  to  have  yet  found  the  Saviour  have  risen  to  ask 
others  to  pray  for  them. 

Mr.  Carleton  says  that  some  officers  will  address  him  in  some  sudi  way  as  this : 
**  Don't  you  think,  chi^lain,  that  some  men  go  to  these  meetings  and  pretend  to  feel 
more  interest  about  religion  than  they  really  do,  thinking  that  it  may  help  them, 
indirectly,  in  obtaining  a  pardon  V  He  says  that  his  reply  is :  "  No  doubt  of  it ;  but 
what  then  ?  There  have  always  been  individuals  in  this  world  who  will  act  hypo- 
critically ;  and  probably  there  are  some  such  now,  both  in  prison  and  out  of  it. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  human  nature 
of  the  persons  residing  in  this  stpne  palace  is  very  much  like  the  human  nature  of 
Hie  persons  residing  in  all  other  places." 
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MlOHtGA^r. 

When  Lord  Byron  appeared  before  the  world  with  his  jBrst  poeti- 
cal pabh'cation,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Hoars  of  Idleness,"  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  criticised  his  verses  with  that  caustic  and  mercilesB 
severity,  which  it  knew  so  well  how  to  employ.  It  closed  what  was 
intended  as  a  work  of  absolute  demolition  in  these  words :  ^'  But 
we  must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth ;  we  must  not  be  too  i 
severe  uj^on  his  lordship ;  for  it  is  the  last  we  shall  ever  hear  from 
him."  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  "  was  quickly  hurled 
by  the  exasperated  poet  in  the  face  of  the  proud  autocrat  of  criticism ; 
but  the  arrow  was  received  in  contemptuous  silence.  Tears,  how- 
ever, rolled  on ;  and  the  great  poem  of  Childe  Harold  was  issued 
from  the  press.  Then  the  voice  of  the  thunderer  was  heard  again, 
and  its  opening  words  were :  "Lord  Byron  has  improved  marvel- 
ously  since  his  last  appearance  upon  these  boards."  The  writer  of 
tliis  paper,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  visited 
tlie  Michigan  State  prison  in  1865,  and  we  ventured  some  criticism 
on  its  condition  and  management,  in  a  report  subsequently  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  Prisons  and  Reformatories  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada."  On  reading  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspect- 
ors of  the  State  Prison  of  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  year  1868," 
we  experience  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
his  perusal  of  Childe  Harold ;  for  certainly,  there  has  been  a  "mar- 
velous improvement "  in  the  state  of  things  in  this  prison  since  the 
date  of  our  visit  We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  scene  which 
occurred  in  the  mess  room,  when  the  convicts  had  finished  their  din- 
ner. The  warden  invited  ns  to  address  them.  In  compliance  with 
this  invitation,  the  writer  had  uttered  a  few  sentences,  when  a  con- 
tractor opened  the  door,  and  demanded  that  the  men  be  immediately 
sent  to  the  workshop.  The  warden  remonstrated.  The  contractor 
was  inexorable,  claiming  that  the  time  of  the  prisoners  belonged  to 
him.  The  warden  yielded,  and,  apologizing  for  the  discourtesy,  cut 
short  our  remarks  and  dispiissed  the  men  to  their  work.  Ifow,  how- 
ever, as  we  learn  from  this  report,  tlie  chaplain  is  every  day  allowed 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  at  12,  meridian,  to  make  an  address  to  the 
prisoners,  sing  a  hymn,  and  offer  a  prayer,  exercises  which  they  seem 
to  appreciate,  and  in  which  many  of  them  join  with  no  little  interest 

The  labor  of  the  convicts  has  been  let  on  recent  contracts  at  an 
average  advance  of  about  forty  per  cent  on  the  old  prices ;  the  prison 
is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  reached,  the  point  of  self- 
support,  with  perhaps  a  moderate  surplus  of  earnings  oyer  expend 
itnres ;  a  school  for  secular  instruction  has  been  established,  which 
is  held  one  hour  every  Sunday  morning,  being  taught  by  certain  of 
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the  prison  keepers,  and  attended  by  some  serentj  conyicts ;  a  Sab- 
bath school  for  religions  instruction  is  also  kept  np  as  heretofore ; 
^  discipline  is  enforced  with  much  less  tronble  than  formerly,  and 
punishment  for  disobedience  less  frequently  inflicted ;"  and  the  chap* 
lain  now  deyotes  his  whole  time  to  the  moral  and  reh'gions  interests 
of  the  prisoners.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  194  convicts 
discharged  during  the  year,  165  (about  85  per  cent)  earned  the  full 
deduction  from  their  terms  of  sentence  allowed  by  the  commutation 
law,  an  indication  that  they  had  passed  the  whole  period  of  their 
incarceration  without  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  discipline. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  warden,  Mr.  H. 
H.  Bingham,  embody  an  important  suggestion,  and  point  to  an 
advance  in  the  right  direction : 

If  the  prison  thonld  pay  expenses,  wHh  some  sarplas»  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  a 
matter  of  jusiioe,  and  also  as  a  reformatorj  measure,  that  the  conviets  themselves 
are  entitled  to  that  surplus  on  their  discharge,  dependent,  however,  upon  their 
good  behavior  here.  The  past  year  we  have  discharged  165  on  their  good  time, 
who  had  served,  on  an  average,  about  two  years'  time  each  in  {Hrison.  The 
average  price  received  for  convict  labor  is  about  sixty  cents  per  day.  To  pay 
1S5  convicts  each  one-tenth  of  their  earnings,  would  require  an '  annual  outlay 
of  about  $3,100.  To  make  the  amount  of  such  payment  dependent  upon  the  net 
earnings  of  the  prison,  would  incite  to  care  and  economy  in  their  food  and  clothing, 
and  also  to  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  their  daily  labors,  so  that  their  services 
would  become  more  valuable  and  we  could  obtain  reasonable  prices  therefor. 

I  would,  then,  recommend  that  legislation  be  had,  so  that  convicts  discharged  prior 
to  November  80, 1860,  against  whom  no  charge  for  violation  of  prison  rules  had  been 
sustained,  should,  on  their  discharge,  receive  six  cents  per  day  for  all  the  time  served 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  law.  If  this  year  there  shaU  be  a  net  surplus 
of  $5,000, 1  would  increase  the  amount  to  those  discharged  the  succeeding  year  to 
eight  cents,  and  if  the  net  earnings  should  be  $10,000  and  upwards,  to  ten  cents. 

Regard  for  their  families,  who  may  be  in  very  dependent  circumstances,  and 
pride  of  character,  would  in  one  class  of  convicts  incite  to  good  behavior  here,  so 
that  they  might  take  home  on  their  discharge  all  that  they  would  be  entitled 
to.  Those  that  might  not  have  occasion  to  use  their  money  in  this  way,  would 
Imve  the  means  to  purchase  tools,  etc.,  or  a  small  capital  with  which  to  commence 
business.  Hence  a  great  inducement  would  be  offered  for  each  convict  to  demean 
himself  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  he  would  also  become  interested  in  the  good 
behavior  of  all  the  others ;  the  necessity  of  compulsory  labor  and  corporal  punish- 
ment would  be  very  much  lessened,  and  we  should  find  that  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  would  take  the  place  of  sullennese  and  discontent,  and  convicts  would  feel 
that  they  had  received  some  remuneration  for  their  services  instead  of  aU  their  hard 
earnings  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Detroit  Housb  of  CoRBEonoN. 
This  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  some  respects  at  least,  a 
second  State  prison,  as  it  receives  certain  classes  of  convicts  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  document,  containing  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors  and  officers  of  the  institution  for  186S,  is  one 
of  extraordinary  value.    Facts  are  stated,  views  on  criminal  punish- 
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ment  and  prison  disoipline  set  forth,  and  experiments  of  a  somewhat 
novel  character  detailed,  which  impart  to  it  an  interest  and  import- 
ance not  nsual  in  such  papers. 

Peremptory  and  Indejlnite  Sentences. 
I      On  this  subject  the  inspectors  hold  the  following  language : 

The  subject  of  commitment  of  criminals  for  a  time  left  indefinite  at  the  time  of 
sentence,  is  certainlj  worthy  of  consideration.  No  plan  now  occurs  to  us  which 
might  not  be  open  to  considerable  objection.  We  are,  at  present,  little  prepared  to 
make  any  definite  snggrestlons. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  sentence  of  common  prostitutes  and  confirmed 
drunkards  for  short  terms  is  a  very  grreat  evil.  Any  considerable  reform  under  this 
method  is  impossible.  The  short  confinement  becomes  only  a  needed  respite  from 
vice,  during  which  the  physical  health  is  recruited  only  to  enable  the  subject  to 
plunge  into  greater  excesses.  Should  a  person  so  convicted  be  permitted  to  be 
Hberated  when  a  repetition  of  outrage  on  the  order,  law  and  decency  of  society  is 
certain?  All  agree  that  an  insane  person  should  not  be  set  at  large  until  again 
clothed  in  his  right  mind.  And  are  not  the  confirmed  drunkard  and  common 
prostitute  as  proper  subjects  for  curative  vestraint  and  discipline  as  the  insane  person  T 
Is  not  the  peace  and  health  of  society  as  much  involved  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other? 

Too  long  fixed  sentences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  oourse  objectionable.  And  U)a 
ordinary  relief  by  executive  pardon  is,  beyond  doubt,  wholly  inadequate. 

It  may  be  that  the  difficulty  may  be  relieved,  if  not  obviated,  by  a  law  providing 
that  the  confinement  shall,  at  the  time  of  sentence,  be  left  indefinite ;  that  the  case 
of  each  iMrson  shaU,  at  stated  iMriods,  be  brought  before  a  proper  tribunal  for 
careful  review,  with  power  to  continue,  limit,  or  terminate  the  confinement,  accord- 
ing to  the  dreumstancee  of  each  case.  Provision  should  also  be  made,  we  tbink, 
that  a  certain,  portion  of  the  earnings  of  such  iMrsons  should  be  restored  to  thenif 
when  they  are  set  at  large. 

Mr.  Brockway,  the  superintendent,  discusses  the  same  question 
in  a  more  positive  spirit.     He  says : 

Permit  me  also  to  respectfully  urge  that  legislation  be  asked  designed  to  render 
more  efficient  for  reformatory  purposes  the  imprisonment  in  this  institution  of 
certain  classes  of  persons,  viz. :  Prostitutes,  vagrants,  confirmed  pilferers  and  those 
whose  passions  or  appetites  are  beyond  their  control,  who  by  indulgence  become 
dangerous  meml)ers  of  society,  and  are  convicted  of  misdemeanors  before  any  proper 
tribunal.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  to  sentence  such  persons  to  imprison- 
ment for  definite  periods  of  time,  frequently  subverts  the  purpose  in  view,  and  is 
almost  always  a  hindrance ;  for  the  effect  of  too  long  sentence  is  depressing,  and  if 
too  brief,  diverting,  so  that  in  either  case  that  mental  process,  essential  to  refonna> 
tion,  is  prevented  or  destroyed.  Human  wisdom  is  insufficient  to  adjust  the 
sentence  at  the  time  of  imposing  it,  as  now  done,  so  as  to  avoid  this  consequence, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  that  observation 
of  the  character  and  conduct  to  be  had  subsequent  to  the  commitment  of  the 
prisoner.  There  certainly  cannot  be  an  increase  of  liability  to  erroneous  and  unjust 
sentences,  by  leaving  the  duration  of  imprisonment  to  be  determined  by  competent 
authority,  after  suitable  opportunity  for  observing  the  prisoner ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  lessened  by  such  a  course. 

To  commit  these  persons  to  the  House  of  Ckirreetion  until  they  are  reformed,  as  is 
proposed,  wiU  be  a  strong  inducement  for  them  to  enter  immediately  upon  the 
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work  of  lelf-improTemant,  and  thus  a  shorter  period  of  impriaoiimeiit  will  be  re- 
quired to  fit  them  again  for  society,  than  when  sentenced  to  such  definite  term  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  at  the  time,  will  accomplish  this,  with  or  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  prisoner,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  object  of  imprisonment,  in 
these  municipal  prisons  at  least,  is  confessed!/  the  reformation  of  the  oflbnder,  are 
we  not  bound  bj  every  consideration  to  adopt  such  means  as  shall  secure  this 
result  in  the  briefest  time  and  with  the  least  injury  to  his  interests? 

The  influence  of  the  proposed  diange  in  the  time  and  manner  of  fixing  the  dura- 
tion of  imprisonment  will  be  most  salutary  as  a  restraining  force  in  community,  and 
will  put  "  punishment  **  before  the  people  in  its  proper  light,  viz.,  as  a  healing  or 
curative  measure.  One  of  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the  reformation  of  persons 
received  into  this  prison,  is  their  mistaken  idea  that  imprisonment  is  infiicted  to 
satisfy  justice,  or  to  pay  them  off  in  privation  and  suffering  for  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong  to  somebody  or  something,  which  they  may  have  committed ;  failing  to  see, 
as  they  generally  do,  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  punishes  and  of  the  pardon  that 
forgives,  is  essentially  the  same,  being  only  different  instruments  for  restoring  to 
society  sound  members. 

To  be  more  definite,  I  request  that  an  act  be  procured  from  the  present  Legisla- 
ture authorizing  or  directing  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  commit  persons 
from  one  or  all  of  the  classes  mentioned,  when  convicted  of  misdemeanor,  to  the 
House  of  Correction  until  discharged  by  the  circuit  or  other  judge,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  or  inspectors,  upon  the  ground  of  their  improved  character. 

•Ground  is  hero  distinctly  taken  in  favor  of  the  suhstitution  of 
reformation  sentences  in  place  of  time  sentences ;  a  principle  widely 
Advocated  (we  cannot  say  adopted)  in  Europe,  and  which,  as  we  shall 
Bee  in  the  progress  of  this  review,  is  favored  and  proposed  by  high 
authorities  in  some  other  of  our  States  besides  Michigan. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  from  the  foregoing  citations,  that  another 
important  reform  in  prison  discipline  is  recommended,  that  of  allow- 
ing prisoners  a  certain  percentage  of  their  earnings  as  an  incentive 
to  industry  and  general  good  conduct. 

Lass  and  Gain  in  (he  Weight  of  Prisaners. 
The  Prison  Association  has  repeatedly  recommended  and  even 
urged  upon  prison  authorities,  in  this  and  other  States,  the  practice 
of  weighing  prisoners  on  their  commitment,  and  at  stated  periods 
during  their  incarceration.  They  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
this  effort,  but  at  least  this  is  r^ularly  done  in  the  Detroit  House 
of  Correction.  The  results  are  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
They  are  thus  stated  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent : 

The  table  showing  the  loss  and  gain  in  the  weight  of  prisoners  during  their 
imprisonment,  is  worthy  of  examination.  The  whole  number  weighed,  both  on 
th^  admission  and  release,  is  744.  The  aggregate  of  gain  is  4,091  pounds,  and 
of  loss  794}  pounds.  The  largest  decrease  of  weight  of  one  individual  is  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  and  the  smallest  tliree  pounds ;  whUe  the  largest  increase  for  one 
person  is  the  very  large  figure  of  fifty-nine  pounds,  and  the  smallest  nine  pounds. 
Were  such  proof  needed,  this  table  would  demonstrate  the  sufficiency  and  suital>]e- 
\  of  the  dietary  of  the  institution. 
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The  following  paragrapha  exhibit  Bome  carious  readings.  They 
show  the  effect  of  intense  and  long  continued  cold,  an  exciting 
political  canvass  (such  as  a  presidential  election),  and  an  abnormal 
or  broken  condition  of  the  family  relation,  on  the  commission  of  or 
conviction  for  crime.  They  also  show  with  what  uniformity  the 
same  classes  of  crimes  are  reproduced,  and  teach  us  that  we  must 
seek  the  remedy  in  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  offence.  Says  Mr. 
Brockway : 

During  the  montlis  of  Jannary,  February  and  March  of  this  year,  when,  as  wiD 
be  remembered,  the  weather  waa  severely  oo]d,  and  there  was  unusual  destitution 
among  the  poor,  there  were  received  eighty  more  prisoners  than  in  the  same  months 
of  the  year  previous,  and  seventy-one  of  these  were  men  and  only  nine  women. 

For  the  summer  months  the  number  received  is  *about  the  same  as  for  1867,  but 
in  September,  October  and  November  of  this  year,  immediately  preceding  and  in- 
cluding the  month  in  which  the  presidential  election  was  held,  the  number  of 
prisoners  received  is  one  hundred  and  five  less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1867.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  election  may  have  caused  this  reduction,  through  the  demand  for 
votes,  thus  relaxing  the  faithfulness  of  officers  and  tempering  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  the  courts? 

It  IS  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  this  year,  as  formerly,  a  very  large  majority  of  our 
inmates  were  living  out  of  the  family  relation,  the  exact  proportion  being,  for  1868, 
seventy-one  and  thirty  one-hundredths  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  received  and 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  house  of  correction,  sixty- four  and  ninety- 
two  one-hundredths  per  cent.  I 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  from  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
August,  1861,  \o  1st  January,  1869,  is  4,924  (8,860  men,  and  1,564  women).  Of  these 
the  city  of  Detroit  has  supplied  8,748,  and  the  surrounding  counties  1,176. 

The  nature  of  the  ofiences  for  which  the  persons  received  during  the  year  1868 
were  convicted  are,  against  the  person,  seven  per  cent ;  against  property,  twenty 
per  cent ;  against  the  peace,  seventy-three  per  cent ;  and  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
institution,  viz. :  against  the  person,  fourteen  per  cent ;  against  property,  twenty  per 
cent ;  against  the  peace,*  sixty-six  per  cent ;  showing  a  noticeable  uniformity  in  the 
proportion  of  offences  under  the  several  divisions.  This  uniformity  is  found  to 
exist  as  to  the  social  relations,  education,  nationality,  previous  occupation,  ages,  and 
not  only  so,  but  is  strikingly  similar  in  all  prisons  in  the  land,  and  indeed,  through- 
out the  world.  Careful  examination  of  these  statistics  will  reveal  what  social  con- 
ditions are  most  productive  of  vice  and  crime,  and  ought  to  guide  in  the  selection 
and  application  of  remedial  agencies. 

*  The  chaplain  has  this  passage  in  his  report,  which  lets  us  into  the  origin  of 
these  ''offences  against  the  peace":  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  convicts  last  year 
were  "  sent  up "  for  "  drunkenness  and  disorderly  "  conduct ;  the  latter  being  in 
most  cases  consequent  upon  a  brain  **  disordered  "  by  strong  drink.  Let  society, 
then,  purge  itself  from  the  snares  and  traps  by  which  the  prisoner  is  beguiled  into 
offences  against  good  order  before  pronouncing  him  the  chief  of  sinners.  He  who 
entices  men  into  sin.  or  into  a  condition  that  is  prolific  of  all  sins,  is  partieeps  criminis, 
and  as  such  deserves  at  least  an  equal  share  in  the  punishment.  For  its  own  pro- 
tection, for  the  protection  of  the  citizen,  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  abolition 
of  liquor-vending  establishments  should  therefore  be  speedily  secured.  Reason, 
philosophy,  virtue,  all  pronounce  the  prevention  of  crime  a  thing  of  greater  moment 
than  its  punishment." 
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Reformatory  Agencies  Employed. 
On  this  subject  the  superintendent  makes  the  following  statements : 
The  refonnatoiy  influencee  that  centre  here  are  bo  foUj  explained  in  the  reports 
of  the  chaplain  and  matron  of  the  house  of  shelter,  that  I  will  not  notice  them  at 
length,  bat  simply  express  mj  high  and  increased  estimate  of  wise  measures  for  the 
education  and  refinement  of  prisoners  as  a  means  of  improving  their  moral  character, 
and  briefly  enumerate  the  agencies  in  use  here  for  that  end. 

1.  The  primary  school  held  three  evenings  each  week. 

2.  The  weekly  lecture  of  scientific  cast. 

8.  The  singing  exercise  on  Sabbath  morning. 

4.  The  pungent  and  plain  presentation  of  religious  truth  on  the  same  day. 
6.  The  prayer  meetings  held  for  the  men  on  Sunday  p.  m.,  and  for  the  women  on 
a  week  day  evening. 

6.  The  personal  and  private  visitation  of  each  prisoner  in  the  male  prison  by  the 
chaplain,  and  in  the  female  prison  by  the  matron  of  the  house  of  shelter. 

7.  A  well  selected  and  carefuUy  distributed  library  of  fresh,  readable  books. 

I  have  never  witnessed,  either  in  prison  or  out,  more  marked,  uniform  and  thorough 
impressioDS  for  good  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  prisoners  here,  following  these 
means.  The  divine  Spirit  is  quietly  moving  upon  the  face  of  this  deep,  bringing  out 
from  time  to  time  characters  of  solid  worth. 

Fmancee. 
The  industrial  management  and  its  money  product  (the  average 
of  prisoners  being  292  and  of  sentences  81  days)  are  thus  stated : 

The  financial  result  for  the  year  is  satisfactory,  though  the  surplus  is  somewhat 
less  than  for  the  year  previous,  it  being  for  1868,  $15,208.87,  and  for  the  year  1867 
$20,027.50.  The  diflference  is  accounted  for  in  the  reduced  price  at  which  we  have 
sold  our  chairs,  the  increased  expense  arising  fW)m  the  increased  number  of  prisoners 
in  confinement  and  the  absence  of  shop  room  for  their  advantageous  employment. 
As  before  stated,  this  difficulty  is  now  remedied  by  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ing. 

House  of  Shelter. 
This  is  an  institution  for  female  criminals,  established  in  connection 
with  the  house  of  correction ;  not  exactly  the  same,  yet  bearing  a 
general  similarity  to  the  Irish  intermediate  prison.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  experiment  yet  inaugurated  in  connection  with  this  most 
interesting  prison.     Of  it  the  inspectors  say : 

The  design  of  this  house  is  to  afibrd  a  temporary  refuge  to  women  who,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  imprisonment,  seem  willing  to  pursue  a  better  life.  A  more  needed 
or  more  noble  charity  was  never  devised.  The  hopeless  condition  of  degraded 
women  is  a  constant  reproach  to  our  civilization.  Whether  any  reform  in  this  respect 
can  be  achieved  has,  thus  far,  nowhere  received  any  satisfactory  solution.  Up  to  this 
time,  in  our  own  community,  hardly  any  efibrt  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  The 
dismissal  of  a  convict  woman  firom  her  prison  gates  has  been  an  open  dismissal  to  a 
Ufe  of  renewed  crime  and  shame.  Practically,  she  eavld  Ttot  return  to  any  pure  and 
virtuous  society,  even  if  she  longed  to  do  so.  No  Christian  community  should  be 
content  to  rest  with  such  a  reproach  upon  it. 

We  dare  not  express  too  sanguine  confidence  of  entire  success  in  the  institution 
which  you  have  now  founded.    But  it  can  hardly  fail  of  some  success.    Its  operation 
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may  open  the  way  to  greater  good  than  we  can  now  see.  The  thoughtful  report  of 
the  matron  "Ml  show  the  difficultiee  which  must  attend  this  work,  as  well  as  the 
encouragements  which  are  already  apparent. 

It  is  intended  to  reoelTe  here,  ai  into  a  home,  women  who,  on  coming  ftom  prison, 
seem  willing  to  accept  a  reform  of  life.  It  is  intended  that  they  should  be  here  reoeiTod 
into  a  foanUy  Ufe,  where  they  shall  receiye  intellectual,  moral,  domestic  and  indus- 
trial training,  under  the  influence,  example  and  sympathy  of  refined  and  Tirtuous 
women.  At  the  table,  in  the  work  room,  and  in  the  room  for  social  intercourse  and 
conversation,  it  is  intended  that  the  features  and  atmosphere  of  a  fiimily — of  which 
the  matron  and  teacher  are  the  head — shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  preseryed.  In  this 
way,  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  some,  and  we  hope  many,  of  these  women  may  be 
redaimed  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor. 

At  the  date  of  the  report,  the  shelter  had  been  opened  but  two  and 
a  half  months.  Of  course  it  was  but  partially  organized,  and  yet  it 
had  already  developed  some  precious  fruit  and  gave  promise  of  much 
more.  We  cite  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  first  report  of  the 
matron,  Mrs.  A.  H.  R.  Wiggin: 

I  finnly  believe  they  can  be  saved  to  themselves,  to  society,  and  for  heaven,  through 
the  influences  that  are  centered  in  this  and  similar  "homes." 

These  forces  are,  personal  friendship,  home  life,  divine  love.  Those  who  are  not 
susceptible  to  religious  means  can  often  be  moved  by  human  affection.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  attaching  them  to  ourtelws,  it  is  comparatively  eaqr  to  procure  the  transfer 
of  that  attachment  to  Him  to  whom  it  belongs  of  right. 

"  Home  life  "  is  powerful ;  for  these  we  seek  to  benefit  are  what  they  are  more  from, 
the  absence  of  pure  home  life  in  childhood  than  from  any  other  one  cause.  A  home 
weU  governed  and  ordered,  where  habits  of  regularity  and  industiy  are  maintained, 
enlivened  by  cheerful  and  attractive  amusements,  where  the  domestic  afibotions  are 
encouraged  and  given  play,  exerts  a  restraining,  guiding  and  puriQring  influence, 
stimulating  the  nobler  feelings  to  action.  This  "  House  of  Shelter "  home  wiU  be 
the  spot  around  which  the  thoughts  of  many  otherwise  homeless  ones  will  cluster, 
and  to  which  they  will  delight  to  return  in  after  years.  Love,  as  exemplified  in  a 
truly  Christian  home,  is,  next  to  the  personal  influence  of  loved  ones,  the  strongest 
force  to  hold  to  virtue  the  wayward  wanderer.  The  influence  of  a  single  word  often 
brings  up  memories  of  such  a  home,  even  amid  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  stirs  the 
better  nature  otherwise  obscured. 

But  fieir  transcending  all  other  is  the  power  of  God's  love,  as  manifested  in  the  life 
and  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  reclaim  and  hold  these  hearts.  This  love  He  has  commit- 
ted to  us  to  wield  for  others,  and  our  own  devices  and  efibrts  will  be  successful  in 
proportion  as  they  are  inspired  by  Him.  We  may  be  gifted  to  please,  apt  to  instruct, 
wise  to  guide,  and  imbued  with  a  deep,  strong  love,  but  the  real  power  is  of  Qod. 

Since  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  condition  and  working  of  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correction  for  1868  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
printer,  we  have  received  the  report  of  that  institution  for  1869.  In 
some  respects  it  is  a  document  of  unequaled  interest  in  the  history 
of  prison  reform  in  America.  It  chronicles  the  inception  and  progress 
of  experiments  of  the  highest  importance  in  penitentiary  science ; 
some  of  them  of  a  type  entirely  new,  and  others  new  as  regards 
the  breadth  given  to  and  the  thoroughness  impressed  upon  them. 
The  significance  of  these  experiments  and  their  results,  even  as 
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developed  in  their  yery  infancy^  iB  Bnch  that  we  offer  no  apology 
for  the  extended  extracts  which  follow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
feel  that  we  were  doing  a  wrong  to  social  science  and  to  the  class 
of  workers  who,  in  this  department,  are  engaged  in  giving  it  a  prac- 
tical application,  if  we  withheld  them.  The  following  passages  are 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Brockway,  superintendent : 

Permit  me  to  ask  jonr  spedal  attention  to  the  annexed  reports,  haTingr  a  particular 
relation  to  the  educational  and  reformatory  work  of  the  institution.  Their  earnest, 
hopeful  tone,  together  with  the  intelligent  thoughtfnlness  they  exhibit,  constitutes 
a  good  g^uaranty  that  the  work  is  well  done,  and  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
report  at  length  upon  this  interesting  department.  Gratifying  success  and  much 
▼alnable  experience  have  been  gleaned  from  the  house  of  shelter  enterprise  thus  far. 
IHfficulUes  in  the  way  of  the  spedal  work  of  this  "  house"  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  year  as  never  before,  thus  putting  clearly  before  us  the  problem  we 
have  to  solve,  an  essential  prerequisite  of  every  worthy  efibrt  for  man's  improvement 

While  the  house  of  shelter,  and  similar  houses  elsewhere,  supply  humanizing 
ministrations  to  those  who  most  need  them — afibrd  a  refuge  and  a  friend  for  the 
despised,  the  friendless,  the  victims  of  society,  and  thus  satisfy  our  benevolent 
impulses — they  do  not,  nor  can  they,  reach  the  evil  that  makes  them  a  necessity,  or 
accomplish  general  reformatory  results  without  radical  changes  in  legislation.  Time 
must  be  given,  and  constraint  imposed  by  authority  of  law,  to  construct  frt>m  these 
mins  right  characters.  Such  changes  in  their  constitution  are  required,  such  severing 
of  entangling  alliances — family  and  other — such  favorable  social  surroundings  m  aU 
the  after  life,  that  full  control  must  be  had  at  the  beginning,  and  partial  control  be 
continued  for  long.  It  is  wrong  to  return  to  society  such  persons  until  they  give 
good  evidence  of  a  purpose  and  a  power  to  conduct  themselves  properly,  and  this  can 
only  come  by  culture.  Their  increased  liability  to  pursue  a  vicious  course,  the  result 
of  their  former  life,  renders  them  at  best  but  dangerous  companions  for  the  young 
who  are  pure.  The  influence  of  the  known  fact  of  their  history  is  now  and  always 
a  bad  element,  and  the  necessity,  according  to  nature,  that  they  shall  transmit  to 
posterity  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  malaria  that  made  them  what  they  were, 
are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  work,  and  form  forcible  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  care  of  them  until  they  are  surely  cured. 

The  house  of  shelter  must  degenerate  into  a  temporary  home  for  fHendless  ones 
who  have  been  imprisoned,  and  this  as  a  charitable  measure,  not  mainly  for  reforma- 
tion, unless  legislation  be  had  giving  us  control  of  these  until  they  are  renovated 
and  really  reforined. 

On  pages  10, 11  and  12  of  my  report  for  1868,  it  was  urged  that  legislation  was 
needed  to  facilitate  the  reformation  of  a  certain  class  of  offenders;  that  not  only 
should  they  be  committed  for  longer  periods,  but  that  the  sentence,  when  imposed, 
should  be  indeterminate,  its  duration  be  fixed  by  the  prisoner  himself,  terminating 
only  when  he  should  be  fitted  for  society  again.  It  was  thought  such  a  law  would 
be  a  greater  restraint  upon  those  living  in  outlawry,  and  would  stimulate  prisoners 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  selfimprovement. 

Act  145  of  the  last  Legislature,  known  as  "  The  three  years  law,"  was  passed, 
and  became  a  law  on  the  8d  of  July  last.  It  was  carefully  drawn  by  a  competent 
attorney,  and  embodies  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  recommendations,*  but  owing 
to  amendment  made  hurriedly  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  difibrenoes  of  opinion 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  law  have  sprung  up  hindering  its  full  operation.  [The 
Supreme  Court  have  recently  decided  that  section  4  is  limited  to  Wayne  county.] 

•Only,  however,  so  feir  as  prostitutes  are  concerned. — Cob.  Sbo. 
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Immediatelj  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  Lansing  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers, an  exodus  of  prostitutes  took  place  from  Detroit  The  police  Informed  me 
that  full  100  left  town  in  two  or  three  dajs,  going  to  Saginaw,  Qeveland,  Buffido, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  again  when  the  law  took  effect  (8d  July)  a  large  number  left  the 
city  and  State.  A  sense  of  insecurity  pervaded  the  whole  class,  and  much  indigna- 
tion was  expressed  by  men  about  town  who  derive  their  support  directly  and  indi- 
rectly from  these  poor  creatures. 

I  have  received  into  the  house  of  correction  during  the  six  months  of  the  law  20 
females  sentenced  under  it,  18  for  three  years  each,  and  two  girls,  children,  until  of 
age.  Any  or  all  of  these  can  be  partially  or  wholly  released  upon  such  improvement 
of  character  as  shall  give  reasonable  promise  of  respectability  thereafter.  Three  of 
the  20  were  released  by  order  of  circuit  judge,  who  disappipved  of  the  finding  of  the 
mi^strate ;  four  have  been  transferred  to  the  house  of  shelter,  one  of  whom  has 
been  sent  to  service  in  an  interior  town ;  thirteen  remain  yet  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, but  under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  before  alluded  to  will  be 
immediately  released,  save  those  from  Wayne  county. 

All  these  are  the  very  worst  of  their  class.  Such  is  the  want  of  faith  in  reformation 
by  imprisonment,  or  such  disregard  of  this  is  felt  by  courts  generally,  that  they  send 
to  prison  only  those  who  have  continued  long  in  a  vicious  course.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
found  quite  impossible  to  impanel  a  jury  of  citizens  who  would  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  when  the  penalty  (as  under  this  law)  is  imprisonment  until  reformed,  or  for 
the  period  of  three  years.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  public  mind  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  thought  of  treating  prisoners  for  reformation. 

The  effect  of  this  law  upon  the  prisoner  is  shown  so  £Eir  to  be  most  salutary.  I  am 
sure  it  is  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  hope  to  see  its  provisions  extended  to 
other  classes  of  criminals. 

The  experiment  of  educating,  in  well  organized  schools  within  the  prison,  the  class 
of  prisoners  confined  in  such  institutions  as  this,  has  never  been  so  thoroughly  made, 
to  my  knowledge,  as  here  during  the  past  year.  The  teachers'  reports  give  so  fully 
and  correctly  the  means  and  methods  used,  and  the  very  remarkable  progress  of  the 
scholars,  that  I  refrain  from  remark  except  to  say  that  there  is  discernible  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  progress  of  intellectual  development  and  improved 
moral  character.  Good  physical  condition  renders  possible  intellectual  activity  and 
growth,  and  these  together  put  the  prisoner  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  bene- 
fit by  moral  and  religious  influences.  There  is  little  hope  that  those  who  have 
inherited  tendencies  to  vicious  and  criminal  practices,  intensified  and  stimulated  by 
long  indulgence,  will  return  to  society  seeking  new  and  better  associations,  after  a 
brief  imprisonment,  unless  they  find  themselves  fitted  for  the  new  condition  as  they 
were  not  before.  To  make  dear  to  one's  consciousness  that  his  thoughts  and  impulses 
are  in  common  with  a  given  class  in  community,  is  to  incline  him  to  their  society, 
and  to  create  or  develop  in  prisoners  capabilities  for  good  and  conscious  sympathy  for 
good  society  is  indispensable  to  their  social  elevation,  without  which  there  connot  be 
reformation.  Education  in  school,  as  conducted  in  this  prison  the  past  year,  has  done 
this  for  very  many,  and  therefore,  I  say,  has  promoted  their  reformation. 

Intelligent  prisoners,  whose  attention  I  have  turned  to  the  causes  of  crime,  very 
generally  attribute  it  to  the  lack  of  education,  with  its  attendant  social  conditions. 
One  writes  me  thus:  "Oh,  if  I  had  the  power,  I  would  compel  the  education  of 
every  child  in  the  land."  Another,  alluding  to  a  book  in  which  he  had  been  very 
much  interested,  writes :  "  I  am  just  beginning  to  appreciate  these  great  thoughts, 
and  I  get  such  rapturous  delight  from  them  that  I  sometimes  think  I  want  no  other 
heaven  than  to  drink  continually  from  these  fountains.  But  I  am  willing  to  tear 
myself  away  if  by  it  I  may  learn  to  think  forcibly  myself,  that  I  may  be  able  to  call 
forcibly  to  others  to  partake  of  this  and  all  the  sweet  sources  of  joy  that  GFod  opens 
to  men  when  they  are  truly  men" 
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No  prison  STStem  that  leaves  out  the  thorough  intellectual  education  of  the 
prisoners,  can  ever  achieve  uniform  reformatory  results,  or  Is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  political  economy  of  the  present  age. 

The  chaplain's  report  of  results  in  his  particular  department,  though  somewhat  start- 
ling, is  worthy  of  all  credence,  as  will  appear  to  those  who  closely  read  his  able  paper. 
He  is  of  ripe  years,  and  has  had  long  and  varied  experience  as  pastor  and  preacher. 
Though  he  is  enthusiastic,  he  is  not  a  fanatic,  and  his  statements  may  be  received 
without  the  usual  allowance  for  verdancy  and  bigotry.  I  can  repeat  with  emphasis 
the  remark  of  last  year,  that  "  I  have  never  witnessed,  either  in  prison  or  out,  more 
marked,  uniform  and  thorough  impressions  for  good  than  are  to  be  found  among 
the  prisoners  here." 

In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  on  the  "  Three  years'  law," 
and  the  favorable  effect  of  it  so  &r  as  tried,  I  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  perfect  a  bill  for  presentation  to  the  next  Legislature  remedying  the  faults 
of  the  present  law  and  widely  extending  the  application  of  the  principal  of  indeter- 
minate sentence  as  there  embodied. 

In  our  notice  of  this  institution  last  year,  we  said :  "  The  depart- 
ment of  education  does  not  appear  to  be  as  well  organized  as  would 
be  desirable,  but  this  result  will  no  doubt  be  reached  in  due  time." 
The  "due  time"  referred  to  here  has  already  come,  and  the  "desira- 
ble organization  "  has  been  achieved,  as  the  following  citations  from 
the  report  of  H.  S.  Tarbell,  teacher,  attest : 

My  labors  commenced  September  16, 1869,  and  have  continued  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  of  each  week,  making  the  number  of  evenings  taught  thirty,  or 
at  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  hours  each,  say  seventy-five  hours. 

The  number  of  prisoners  enroUed  on  the  school  register  was : 

For  September 76 

For  October  16 

For  November 13 

For  December 81 

Total 186 

Of  this  number,  there  have  left 80 

Leaving  now  belonging  to  the  school 106 

They  were  first  divided  into  those  who  could  read  sufficiently  weU  to  use  text-books 
other  than  Readers,  and  those  who  could  not. 

Of  the  former  class  there  were 97,  or  71  pr.  ct. 

Of  the  latter  class  there  were 89,  or  29  pr.  ct. 

TotaL 186,orl00pr.ot. 

The  former  class  was  then  reclassified  according  to  their  attainments  in  arithmetic 
and  general  ability.  The  thirty-nine  above  named  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  who  could  read  a  little  and  those  who  could  not  read  at  all.  The  numbers  in 
these  classes  at  date  are : 

In  the  Fifth  Reader 28 

In  the  Fourth  Reader * 51 

In  the  Second  Reader  21 

WebVs  Word  Method U 

Total 106 
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In  respect  to  mathematical  stndj,  there  have  been  forty-two  nsing  Stoddard's 
Practical  Arithmetic,  ninety-seven  nsing  Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  thirty- 
three  nsing  arithmetical  cards,  and  thirty-nine  receiving  only  oral  instruction  in  this 
department  of  knowledge.    Of  the  whole  number  enrolled : 

Those  who  could  not  count  to  twenty  were 25,  or  18  pr.  ct 

Those  who  could  not  write  numbers  to  100  were 89,  or  65  pr.  ct. 

Those  who  did  not  know  the  multiplication  table  were 101,  or  74  pr.  ct. 

For  the  first  five  evenings  I  labored  unassisted  in  the  work  of  instruction.  On  the 
sixth  evening  Frank  Howard,  one  of  the  prisoners,  took  charge  of  the  class  in  San- 
ders' Second  Reader,  and  has  had  exclusive  charge  thereof  since,  succeeding  admira- 
bly. On  the  seventh  evening  the  class  in  Webb's  Word  Method  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Robert  Davis,  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  faithful  and  painstaking,  but  who 
has  hardly  done  as  well  as  Howard.  On  the  twenty-third  evening,  Mr.  Mahony,  an 
officer  of  the  house,  took  charge  of  the  reading  and  spelling  of  the  class  using  the 
Fourth  Reader,  and  has  proved  himself  very  apt  and  efficient. 

For  five  evenings  there  was 1  teacher. 

For  one  evening  there  were 2  teachers. 

For  sixteen  evenings  there  were , 3  teachers. 

For  eight  evenings  there  were 4  teachers. 

In  this  connection  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  chaplain.  Rev.  C.  C.  Foote,  has  been 
present  every  evening,  and  relieved  me  of  all  labor  except  the  work  of  instruction. 
I  consider  his  presence  of  great  value. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  prisoners  in  their  studies,  I  will  endeavor  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  vague  or  general  terms,  such  as  "  fair,"  or  "  satisfactoiy,"  etc., 
and  will,  as  the  most  available  and  definite  standard,  compare  their  work  with  what 
classes  of  the  same  advancement  would  do  in  our  public  schools  in  the  same  time, 
J^fteeniMeks. 

The  figures  which  follow  are  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  pages  passed  over,  and 
from  the  marks  given  at  the  examination  of  classes  at  the  last  school  session. 

The  class  in  Webb's  Word  Method  has  made,  in  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
about  three  times  as  much  progress  as  a  class  of  children  Just  entering  our  public 
schools  would  have  done.  We  will  represent  its  progress  by  800  percent  Similarly, 
the  better  portion  of  the  class  in  the  Second  Reader  would  indicate  a  progress  of  400 
I>er  cent,  and  the  poorer  portion  of  the  same  class  of  150  per  cent.  The  class  in  the 
Fourth  Reader,  with  a  corresponding  comparison,  would  show :  in  reading,  800  per 
cent ;  in  intellectual  arithmetic,  150  per  cent ;  in  practical  arithmetic,  800  per  cent. 
The  class  in  the  Fifth  Reader  has  made  no  special  advancement  in  reading ;  in  intel- 
lectual arithmetic  it  shows  200  per  cent,  and  in  practical  arithmetic  150  per  cent.  A 
comparison  shows  that  those  prisoners  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  multipli- 
cation table  learn  it  with  about  three  times  the  rapidity  of  children  in  the  public 
schools.  Of  the  sixty-one  who  have  been  drilled  on  this  table,  forty-two  have  learned 
it,  twelve  have  left  the  school,  and  seven  have  not  yet  entirely  completed  it. 

When  enrolled,  could  count  were 82  per  cent 

Oru  now  count  are 100        " 

When  enrolled,  could  write  numbers  to  100  were 85       " 

Can  now  write  numbers  to  100  are 100        " 

When  enrolled  knew  the  multiplication  table  were , .    25        ** 

Now  know  the  multiplication  table  are 68       ** 

In  conclusion  I  would  state,  that  the  interest  and  progress  of  the  prisoners  in 
school  work  has  been  greater  than  I  expected  when  I  undertook  the  task  of  teaching 
them.  The  proportion  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  is  considerably  greater 
than  in  a  corresponding  number  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  I  judge  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  those  in  attendance  are  reasonably  anxious  to  learn.  Some  who  have 
visited  the  school  pronounce  the  proportion  greater  than  this. 
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The  oh^ige  in  the  appearance  of  the  priionani  is  rery  manifest.  When  men  firtt 
oome  down  to  the  school  room  thej  appear  vacant  and  heedlen,  and  it  is  dUBcoH  to 
secure  their  attention  or  any  mental  effort,  bnt  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this 
soon  changes  to  wide-awake  interest  The  range  of  attainment  of  those  enrolled  is 
very  great,  ooTering  about  seven  years  of  public  school  life ;  but  the  range  of  men- 
tal capacity  is  ftur  greater,  the  men  in  the  higher  classes  having  far  more  intelleo- 
tual  force  and  deamess  than  their  mere  scholastic  advancement  would  indicate. 
The  men  who  are  getting  advanced  in  years  are  less  apt  and  succeesfol  than 
younger  men.  Those  who  are  doing  best  are  the  young  men  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  of  age— old  enough  to  have  some  of  the  resolution  and  solidity  of  manhood, 
but  whose  minds  are  still  fresh  and  pliable.  A  more  minute  gradation  is  desirable, 
and  if  sufficient  room  could  be  found,  would  be  of  considerable  advantage. 

The  instruction  of  prisoners  well  advanced  woriLS  well,  and  might  be  extended 
Instruction  in  penmanship,  spelling  and  composition  would  be  of  great  practical 
utility,  and  yield  the  largest  return  of  desirable  results,  in  proportion  to  the  eflbrt 
required,  of  any  form  in  which  instruction  could  be  imparted. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  any  substantial  progress,  the  prisoners  must  have  a 
chance  to  study.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  consider  the  propriety  of 
affording  to  well  behaved  prisoners  the  reward  of  a  light  in  their  cells  for  an  hour  or 
so  on  evenings  of  no  school,  in  cases  where  you  are  convinced  a  good  use  would  be 
made  of  it. 

Hiss  Emma  A.  Hall,  teacher  of  the  school  in  the  female  depart- 
ment, reports  as  follows : 

The  school  for  the  female  prisoners  was  organised  January  1, 1869.  Two  reading 
classes  were  then  formed.  The  first,  fourteen  in  number,  were  those  who  could 
speU  out  only  a  few  easy  words.  "  Webb's  Word  Method  "  was  given  to  them,  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  seventh  session  they  could  read  and  spell  every  thing  in  it,  and 
received  Third  Readers.  The  class  continued  steadily  to  progress  in  knowledge  and 
increase  in  numbers.  The  second  class  numbered  twenty,  who  could  not  read  a 
word,  neither  knew  their  letters.  Began  by  teaching  them  orally,  using  large  word 
method  cards  and  the  blackboard,  thus  combining  the  old  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing with  the  toard  method.  Very  soon  gave  them  also  **  Webb's  Word  Method." 
The  nu^rity  of  the  class  made  good  progress,  and  a  portion  were  soon  promoted  to 
tiie  Second  Reader,  their  places  being  fiUed  again  by  new  pupils. 

In  many  instances  during  the  year  the  promise  of  promoium  to  a  higher  clsss^ 
added  to  the  desire  to  learn  for  the  benefit  that  it  would  bring  to  them,  has  acted  ss 
a  strong  incentive  to  diligence. 

On  the  first  of  March  a  writing  class  of  forty  members  was  formed.  Those  who 
wished  to  learn  to  write,  and  had  finished  their  labor  task,  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  shop  on  three  days  of  each  week,  at  five  o'clock,  and  go  to  the  school  room  an 
hour  for  this  purpose.  The  constant  attendance  of  a  minority  of  the  pupils  after 
the  day's  work,  and  the  care  and  pains  taken  to  follow  the  instructions  given  in 
writing,  proved  their  eagerness  to  learn  the  art. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  the  evening  classes  began  the  study  of  arithmetic,  by  the 
use  of  inUHlectual  arithmetic  and  oral  and  concert  exercises.  As  sufficient  progress 
has  been  made,  toriUen  arithmetic,  with  slate  and  blackboard  exercises,  have  been 
introduced. 

Brief  exercises  in  geography,  with  the  use  of  the  globe  and  other  simple  means 
of  illustration,  have  proven  their  ignorance  of  the  most  common  events  and  facta 
of  every-day  Hfe,  and  that  they  eagerly  receive  any  information  about  them. 

The  deplorable  ignorance  of  those  received  in  school  during  the  year,  and  the 
progress  made,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  statistics : 
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Whole  nomber  in  school  during  the  year 224 

Could  not  read  on  admiflflion 46.00  per  cent. 

Could  read,  but  with  difficulty 5400       '* 

100.00 
(None  were  fluent  readers.) 

Can  now  read  readily  in  the  Fourth  Reader. 20. 00  per  oeoc 

ThirdReader 81.25 

SeoondReader 86.61        " 

Read  in  Webb's  Word  Method 3.14 

100.00 

Whole  number  in  the  writing  daases  during  the  year 151 

Could  not  write  at  all  on  admisrion 82. 11  per  cent. 

Could  write,  but  very  poorly 17. 89        ** 

100.00       '• 

Can  now  conduct  ordinary  correspondence 48. 71  per  cent. 

Can  write  a  fair  copy 56. 29        " 

100.00 

Whole  number  in  the  arithmetic  classes 206 

Could  not  add  numbers,  and  many  could  not  count 88. 85  per  cent* 

Could  add  and  subtract  a  little,  not  able  to  multiply 10. 19        ** 

Had  made  some  progress  in  fractions 1.46        " 

100.00       " 

Are  now  well  adyanoed  in  fractions 9. 71  per  cent. 

division 84.00 

mulUplication 13.59 

Can  add  and  subtract  readily 42. 07       " 

100.00       " 

Attention  has  been  given  to  orthography  in  the  reading  and  writing  exerdses. 

Careful  observation  of  these  classes  this  year,  and  the  record  of  them,  teach  us  that 
in  very  many  instances  the  progress  is  greater  than  that  in  public  schools  generally. 
The  reasons,  doubtless,  are  their  maturity  of  mind  because  of  age,  their  isolation,  and, 
as  has  repeatedly  been  expressed  to  us,  a  consciousness  of  their  ignorance  and  a  wish 
to  redeem  lost  time. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  Mrs.  Wiggin,  super- 
intendent of  the  hoase  of  shelter : 

The  whole  number  received  at  the  house  of  shelter,  fh)m  October  20,  1868,  to 
December  81, 1869,  is  44,  including  four  classes :  FlrH,  Those  received  from  the  house 
of  correction  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  who  came  voluntarily,  and  remain 
the  same.  Second.  Those  received  from  the  house  of  correction  before  the  expiration 
of  their  sentence.  While  such  receive  every  privilege  of  the  house,  and  are  not 
treated  as  prisoners,  they  are  under  moral  obligation  to  remain  until  their  term  of 
imprisonment  expires.  Third.  Those  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  under  the 
*•  Three  years'  law  "  (which  became  operative  July  8d,  1869),  and  subsequently  tran»> 
ferred  to  the  house  of  shelter.  The  knowledge  that  they  "  may,  upon  reformation  or 
marked  good  behavior,  be  absolutely  discharged  fh)m  prison,"  acts  as  an  important 
stimulus  to  self-amendment.    Fimrth,  A  friendless  one,  who  is  guilty  of  no  crime. 
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The  hoQfla  of  shelter  differs  from  Magdalen  asylunui  as  they  generally  are :  Firit. 
In  that  the  persons  received  have  been  imprisoned  at  the  house  of  collection,  where 
the  preparatory  process  is  had.  Second.  More  prominence  is  here  given  to  the  home 
influence.  The  spirit  of  real  funily  life  prevails,  and  the  appointments  of  a  good 
home  are  liberally  supplied,  the  earnings  of  the  house  of  correction  being  the  source 
of  our  support,  and  not  the  charitable  ctmtributions  of  citizens.  Third,  Here  greater 
thoroughness  is  required  in  efibrts  for  intellectual  improvement,  every  afternoon 
b^ng  devoted  to  study  in  schooL  JP^rth.  The  general  culture  of  manners  and  refine- 
ment receive  unusual  attention.  F^fth,  Our  aim  is  to  cwre  when  possible,  and  not  par- 
ticularly to  aflbrd  a  temporary  respite  fhnn  an  evil  course,  though  this  is  desirable, 
and  not  to  be  deprecated. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  the  cheer  and  comforts  that  pertain  to  the  house  of 
shelter  educate  the  taste  of  the  girls  for  a  kind  of  life  they  cannot  lead  when  engaged 
independently  in  active  duties,  thus  unfitting  them  for  the  situation  where  they  must, 
if  at  all,  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  objection  is  not  well 
founded,  for  I  have  observed  that  discontent  with  the  present  condition,  springing 
from  the  desire  for  something  higher  or  better,  is  not  a  hindrance,  but  a  help  to  bet- 
ter social  condition.  Indeed,  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  improved  character, 
when  observed  in  those  formerly  contented  in  degradation.  The  girls  perform  all 
the  domestic  work  alternately,  and  are  thus  taught  how  to  be  useful  and  successful 
as  domestics.  They  also  labor  diligently  at  the  same  employment  as  at  the  house 
of  correction,  viz.,  braiding  chair  seats ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  accom- 
plish, in  the  same  number  of  hours,  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  prisoners. 
Much  encouragement  is  derived  from  this  fact,  for  when  those  who  are  usually  so 
inefficient  learn  to  hold  themselves  voluntarily  to  continued  manual  labor,  the  will 
is  strengthened,  and  the  prospect  of  complete  triumph  over  self  is  insured. 

Positive  exercise  of  the  energies,  the  mind  stored  with  practical  knowledge,  a  taste 
for  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  leads  to  a  proi>er  undelstanding  of  the  principle  of  right, 
and  to  ite  adoption  as  a  rule  of  action. 

A  leading  and  encouraging  feature  of  the  house  is  its  quiet  religious  atmosphere. 
The  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  evinced  in  the  da4ly  life  and  conversation  of  those 
whose  former  life  has  been  most  wicked,  and  who  at  first  occasioned  us  the  greatest 
care  and  anxiety.  It  is  indicated  in  •'  the  girls'  Sabbath  morning  prayer  meeting  " — 
a  thought  of  their  own,  a  sensible  power  for  good  in  the  house,  and  conducted  and 
continued  by  them,  without  once  being  omitted  during  the  entire  year.  It  is  shown 
by  their  thoughtful  tenderness,  often,  at  evening  devotions,  in  which  they  participate, 
and  which  they  have  repeatedly  conducted  in  the  absence  of  those  in  charge.  Again, 
it  is  manifest  in  the  earnestness  and  spirit  with  which  the  Sabbath  school  lesson  is 
studied  an  hour  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  in  their  appreciation  of  books  of  a  religious 
character.  There  has  been  an  unconscious  growth  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  a  realizing  of  the  peace  and  joy  there  always  is  in  right  living,'a  gradual 
harmonizing  of  feeling  and  action  among  the  meml)ers  of  the  family,  an  infiuenco 
BO  marked  that  new  girls  received  are  impressed  by  it,  and  voluntarily  strive  to  reach 
the  same  standard. 

We  estimate  the  motives  of  the  44  who  have  voluntarily  come  to  the  house  of 
shelter,  as  follows :  Honest  renunciation  of  the  former  life,  with  the  view  to  prepare 
for  usefulness  to  others,  11 ;  impelled  by  the  hope  of  improved  social  condition  and 
greater  comfort  for  themselves,  11 ;  actuated  by  curiosity,  10 ;  necessity,  7  ,*  friendless- 
ness,  1 ;  at  mandate  of  friends,  4 ;  of  the  44  there  have  been  discharged,  89 ;  remain, 
ing,  5 ;  supplied  with  situations  with  fair  prospecte,  16 ;  sent  to  relatives,  6 ;  sent  to 
hospital,  1 ;  dismissed  by  their  own  rtquest,  5 ;  dismissed  as  unworthy,  7 ;  left  with- 
out our  consent  or  knowledge  at  the  time,  4  ,*  remaining,  6 ;  released  and  remaining 
with  fair  prospect  of  reformation,  59  per  cent,  or,  26 ;  released  and  remaining  with 
doubtful  prospects,  41  per  cent,  or,  18. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  18 
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The  doabtfol  pfofpecto  as  to  the  eighteen  aie  attributable  to  the  following  4 
viz. :  Were  too  weak  to  hold  themeelvee  volantarilj  in  ocmtact  with  the  ii^veneea  <^ 
the  Shelter,  0.  Doubtful  firam  the  absence  of  anj  pnrpoee  or  deaiie  for  improved 
condition  or  bett»  life,  0. 

The  members  of  the  iunSly  have  been  previously  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  cor- 
lection,  viz. :  Six  times,  4;  five  times,  1 ;  four  times,  8 ;  three  times,  4;  twice,  11 ; 
once,  10 ;  never  imprisoned,  8. 

While  all  of  the  above  but  five  have  been  restored  to  sodetj,  only  two  have  been 
recommitted  to  the  house  of  correction.  The  ages  are.  vis. :  Over  thirty  yean  of 
age,  4;  from  twenty  to  thirty,  10 ;  frtun  fifteen  to  twenty,  d8 ;  und«r  fifteen,  2. 

The  following  incident  exhibits,  in  vivid  colors,  the  purifying, 
refining,  elevating  influence  of  kindness ;  and  how  effectually  love 
is  doing  its  work  in  the  Shelter : 

A  girl  eighteen  years  of  age,  left  an  orphan  before  she  can  remember,  was  reared 
in  an  almshouse,  and  since  twelve  years  of  age  has  lived  "  everywhere."  During 
her  first  imprisonment  she  was  ranked  among  the  lowest  in  mind  and  character- 
could  not  read,  never  smiled,  worked  mechanicaUy.  But  a  few  weeks  passed  between 
her  release  from  prison  and  commitment  under  the  three  years'  law.  Special  efforts 
were  made  in  her  case.  Various  methods  were  used  to  arouse  her.  Bouquets  were 
daily  sent  to  her  cell.  Bhe  began  to  thirik.  Never,  in  all  her  life,  had  she  known 
one  friend.  She  believed  herself  to  be  alone,  forsaken  even  by  God,  whom  she  but 
dimly  comprehended.  When  she  fully  realized  the  truth  that  some  one  person  was 
interested  for  her,  the  change  was  wonderful.  A  light  came  into  her  face  which  has 
never  since  left  it.  From  that  moment  progress  commenced.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  house  of  shelter,  and  appreciates  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  a  good  home. 
Before  the  expiration  of  her  term  we  shall  be  able  to  send  her  out  with  fair  prospect 
of  success. 

Mrs.  Wiggin  speaks  hepefullj  of  the  general  work  undertaken  here : 

The  practical  question  to  be  considered  after  one  year's  labor  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  now  employed  is,  how  much  can  be  done  for  this  class? 
With  suitable  legislation,  by  which  full  control  can  be  had  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
work  a  real  change  of  the  qualities  of  the  being,  and  with  wise  and  weU  directed 
measures,  the  reformation  of  a  minority  may  be  effiscted.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  observed  efibct  of  what  is  known  as  the  three  years'  law.  I  have  received 
several  cases  that  show  very  clearly  its  benefits  by  way  of  stimulus  to  efibrt  for 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  time  for  real  changes  to  be 
wrought  given  under  it. 

Reformation  reqmres  time.  Any  degree  of  improvement  must  be  promptly  reoog. 
nized ;  and  when  these  reach  the  average  morality  of  society,  a  generous  confidence 
so  necessary  to  the  development  of  their  better  natures,  should  be  given  them ;  else 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  discouraged. 

The  school  in  the  Shelter,  taught  by  Miss  Hall,  for  three  hours 
every  afternoon,  is  yielding  excellent  fruit.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  the  work,  we  offer  an  exti*act  showing  the  spirit  with 
which  some  at  least  of  the  inmates  enter  into  it,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gress made  by  them. 

One  of  the  four  pupils  with  whom  the  school  opened,  December  2,  1868,  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age ;  did  not  know  her  letters,  or  how  to  make  a  figure  or  letter, 
and  could  count  but  a  few  numbers.    In  less  than  three  weeks  she  could  read  and 
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q)QU  thegreftterptft  of  Webb's  Word  HeUitod;  oonld  make  reiy  f»ir  tgwnB,  md 
liad  learned  a  part  c^  the  maltipUcation  table.  Her  leal  and  ai^lioation  weie 
truly  wonderful  Thia  was  her  first  opportunity  to  learn  to  read,  and  she 
appreciated  it.  She  carried  her  book  in  her  pocket  that  she  might  improve  eveiy 
spare  moment,  and  often  while  stodying  or  reading,  her  &ee  was  really  Inminons 
with  interest 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age,  who  has  an  active, 
inquiring  mind,  constantly  reaching  after  something  new,  and  a  persistent  questions. 
She  attended  nine  school  sesuons  at  the  hoose  of  correction,  and  began  to  learn  to 
read ;  then  ninety  sessions  here,  and  now  reads  readily  in  the  Third  Header ;  has 
began  arithmetic,  and  is  learning  to  write. 

With  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  inddental  lessons  on  the  practi- 
cal  concerns  of  life,  fkds  of  history  and  topics  of  science  most  nearly  related  to  overy 
day  experience,  have  been  given.  In  onr  real  home  as  well  as  school  ]ife,  these 
girls  are  daily  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  funiliar  things  which  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  true  education.  We  aim  to  employ  the  most  natural  and  effective  means  of 
informing  and  training  them  for  the  work  they  will  have  to  do,  ^nd  that  will  place 
them  most  advantageously  for  beginning  that  work. 

The  report  of  the  chaplain,  Kev.  0.  C.  Foote,  the  sobriety  and 
authenticity  of  whose  statements  are  vouched,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Mr.  Brockway,  is  one  of  thrilling  interest.  A  few  passages  are  sub- 
joined : 

The  religious  awakening  with  which  we  were  so  richly  favored  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  year  has  continued,  with  but  slight  abatement,  to  gladden  our  hearts  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  Only  a  condensed  record  of  '*  what  Qod  has  wrought "  can  be 
given  in  this  report.  A  detailed  personal  history  of  reformations  wrought  out  in 
this  institution  would  fill  a  volume  with  interest  "stranger  than  fiction."  Persons 
faUen  away  from  everything  pleasant,  honorable  and  of  "  good  roport,"  in  personal 
condition,  domestic  and  social  rolations,  and  separated  by  their  vices  fh>m  their' 
dearest  friends — have,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  roformatory  appliances 
of  the  house  of  correction,  been  reclaimed  and  restored  to  their  families  and  friends 
to  occupy  honorable  and  happy  positions  in  society. 

The  economy  inaugurated  by  the  warden  for  reclaiming  the  faUen  conmiitted  to 
his  supervision,  is  such  as  to  compel  refleetion  in  those  to  whom  reflection  is  possible. 
And  when  this  initiatory  process  becomes  reflexive  and  thorough,  the  results  aro  at 
times  pidnful  to  behold.  It  is  no  uncommon  occumnce  to  see  strong  men  prostrate 
upon  the  floor,  with  faces  bathed  in  floods  of  tears,  imploring  forgiveness  for  and 
deliverance  fh>m  the  multiplied  and  grievous  sins  of  a  misspent  life. 

The  first  indication  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  the  intense  interest  with 
which  the  word  of  God  is  heard.  A  visitor  attending  our  public  service  said  it  was 
painful  to  see  strong  men  with  breasts  throbbing  with  the  intensity  of  their  emo- 
tions, hanging  in  breathless  silence  upon  the  lips  of  the  chaplain.  Confessions  of 
sin  are  often  accompanied  with  a  contrition  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity, 
and  are  betimes  as  full  as  they  are  startling.  Said  a  man  in  our  prayer  meeting,  "  I 
have  conmiitted  every  sin  that  could  be  committed,  but  murder ;  yes,  and  that  too, 
for  I  have  been  murdering  myself  for  years." 

The  clearing  away  of  the  moral  heavens  from  over  these  hearts  riven  with  anguish, 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  peace  and  joy  as  beautiful  and  grateftd  as  the  mental 
tempest  was  appalling.  Sweeter  words  of  grace,  or  richer  expresdons  of  love  are 
seldom  heard,  than  are  listened  to  here,  bursting  fVom  the  lips  of  these  reclaimed 
ones.  Expressions  like  the  foUowing  are  constantly  greeting  my  ears :  **  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  found  the  Saviour."    "  That  I  might  tell  you  how  I  love  Him.'* 
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"  How  glad  I  am  that  I  came  here  where  God  has  had  mercy  on  my  bohI."  "  These 
are  the  happiest  days  of  my  life."  "  Time  paflsea  so  pleasantly  I  am  qoite  willing  to 
stay  my  time  oat"  "  I  would  rather  die  here  than  return  to  my  former  sinful  life." 
"  I  thought  this  place  would  be  a  hell,  but  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  heaven."  "  I  have 
spent  my  former  life  like  a  fool ;  here  I  have  learned  to  live  for  God."  "  I  love  the 
memory  of  my  mother  as  I  love  nothing  else,  but  I  love  my  Saviour  infinitely  more." 

It  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  the  reformatory  influences  of  the  house  of  correction 
are,  as  a  rule,  powetless  on  persons  sent  here  on  short  commitments.  The  idea  of 
"correcting"  vices  worthy  of  imprisonment  by  a  thirty  or  sixty  days  confinement  is 
preposterous.  What  end  is  to  be  attained  by  such'  a  sentence  it  were  difficult  to 
determine.  If  reformation  be  the  end  sought,  then,  for  reformation's  sake,  allow  the 
subject  to  tarry  till  that  end  be  accomplished.  What  greater  folly  can  there  be  than 
to  conunence  such  a  work  and  leave  it  to  spoil  for  lack  of  time  for  its  completion. 

To  the  regular  chapel  services  and  prayer  meeting,  a  third  service  has  been  added, 
which  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  To  find  out  among  hundreds  of 
persons  those  wishing  to  enter  at  once  the  christian  life,  has  been  a  difficult  and 
laborious  task.  From  five  to  eight  hours,  or  until  strength  has  failed,  have  been 
regularly  devoted  to  this  work,  without  the  intermission  of  a  single  Sabbath,  for 
nearly  two  years.  The  plan  has  therefore  been  adopted  of  publicly  inviting  all  who 
wish  to  exchange  a  life  of  sin  for  the  service  of  God,  to  tarry  in  the  meeting  for 
prayer,  at  the  dose  of  which  they  are  requested  to  remain  for  personal  conversation 
with  the  chaplain.  It  is  here,  mostly,  that  those  consecraUons  are  made  that  sunder 
the  fetters  of  sin,  and  lead  from  death  to  life. 

The  inquiry  is  often  propounded,  in  doubtful  tones,  **  Will  these  reformed  men 
hold  out?"  We  respond,  the  question  comes  from  the  wrong  party.  Society,  by 
its  multiplied  baleful  usages,  having  vitiated  these,  its  members,  commits  them  to 
us  for  recovery.  We  perform  the  task  assigned  us,  and  return  our  charge  to  society 
again,  as  their  God-appointed  protectors.  We  ask,  with  profoundest  solicitude,  will 
society  vitiate  them  again  ?  We  have  taught  our  charge  to  live  in  their  higher 
nature.  Will  society,  with  the  lusts  of  baser  life,  smother  this  higher  life  that  has 
been  generated  by  the  good  grace  of  God  ?  Having,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
saved  these  souls  from  perdition,  we  dismiss  them  from  our  care  to  try  their  chances 
among  the  thousand  yawning  hells  society  has  dug  for  them. 

Will  society,  with  these  thousand  snares,  prove  too  much  for  these  infants  in 
the  spiritual  life  ?  Will  the  thousand  devils  that  society  has  "  licensed  "  to  ply  the 
infernal  arts  of  their  trade  for  destroying  weak  moral  natures,  take  captive  again  those 
who  had  "  clean  escaped  "  them  ?  Having  saved  these  unfortunate  criminals  from  a 
moral  shipwreck,  we  launch  them  forth  again  upon  their  perilous  voyage,  to 
encounter  the  giddy  whirl  of  a  thousand  appalling  maelstroms.  Happy  are  they  if 
they  make  the  desired  haven.  If  they  go  down,  heaven  and  earth  shall  justly  hold, 
not  us,  but  society  responsible. 

Among  the  reformatory  appliances  of  this  institution  too  prominent  a  place  can 
hardly  be  given  to  the  evening  school.  To  render  a  prison  a  "  reformatory,"  it 
should  be  divested,  so  far  as  possible,  of  its  sterner  features,  otherwise  the  prisoner's 
mind  will  take  on  a  morbid  condition,  the  natural  result  of  its  unpleasaht  sur- 
roundings. It  needs  but  little  philosophy  to  see  that  this  morbid  mental  condition 
is  incompatible  with  mental  activity  and  refiection,  which  are  the  necessary  fore- 
runners to  genuine  reformation.  Now,  the  chief  excellence  of  the  prison  school  is, 
that  it  disperses  this  gloom  frt)m  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  The  acquisition  of  useful 
knowlege,  and  the  mental  discipline,  are  of  life-long  utility.  But  the  ifinnitely 
greater  benefit  is  in  the  quietude,  rest  and  contentment  wrought  by  the  exercises  of 
the  school  room  on  the  minds  of  those  in  attendance. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  more  cheerful,,  pleasant,  inquisitive  and  happy 
company  of  scholars  cannot  be  found  in  Detroit,  than  gather  at  the  appointed  hour 
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around  our  excellent  ieachen,  Mr.  Tarbell  and  Hies  HalL  And  it  is  now  to  be 
recorded  with  profonndeet  pleasure  that  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
persons  eiuojing  the  benefits  of  the  school  profess  to  have  renooneed  a  life  of  vice 
for  a  life  of  christian  virtoe,  while  only  about  six  per  cent  of  those  in  non-attend- 
ajice  claim  for  themselves  any  snch  spiritual  reformation. 

From  these  remarkable  statistics  it  may  be  demanded,  why  are  not  the  advantages 
of  the  school  extended  to  all  ?  First,  be<»iuse  there  are  not  facilities  for  all.  Second, 
because  experience  has  demonstated  that  no  snch  happy  results  can  be  realized  for 
those  "  sent  up  "  for  the  brief  period  of  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  days.  Such  look 
upon  themselves  rather  as  '*  boarders,"  unpleasantly  situated  for  a  short  period, 
soon  to  seek  better  quarters,  while  those  sent  here  for  a  year  or  more  soon  come  to 
feel  at  home.  The  latter  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  condition,  and  seek 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  Hence  the  school,  the  teacher,  the  library,  the  chaplain  and 
the  chapel  are  cherished  as  invaluable  aids  for  the  promotion  of  not  only  their 
pleasure,  but  their  highest  good  as  well.  But  to  the  former  class  such  results  are  a 
simple  impossibility. 

We  close  with  a  single  extract  firom  the  report  of  the  inspectors : 

The  discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  other  severe  meas- 
ures. Full  control  is  had,  a  spirit  of  subordination  is  surely  prevalent,  and  much  of 
self-respect  is  felt  among  the  prisoners.  Full  record  is  kept  of  all  reproofs,  depriva- 
tions and  penalties  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  shows  con- 
dusively  the  care  and  patience  exercised  by  the  ofilcers  to  avoid  confiict  with  and 
punishment  of  the  prisoners,  and  much  ingenuity  is  observable  in  contriving 
simple  means  to  make  the  intractable  properly  sensitive  to  the  rules  that  should 
govern  them.  The  statement,  often  too  true,  that  prisoners  generally  leave  prison 
worse  than  before  entering,  cannot  be  truly  said  of  the  House  of  Correction.  The 
thorough  effort  for  their  education,  and  the  real  interest  manifested  for  their  reforma- 
tion, are  productive  of  good  results  without  doubt.  It  cannot  be  that  the  impulse 
toward  reformation  given  to  so  many  here  is  a  hallucination.  While  doubt  may 
justly  be  felt  for  the  permanency  of  passing  emotions,  however  passionately  ex- 
pressed, real  efibrt  to  purify  the  body,  to  educate  the  mind  and  cultivate  the  noble 
sentiments  by  noble  practices  does  not  admit  of  question  as  to  its  right  drift  and 
salutary  tendency.  Examples  are  frequently  foimd  in  society  to  attest  this  truth ; 
reformed  men  are  living  happily  and  usefully  who  date  their  right  start  from  their 
imprisonment  here.  We  afllrm,  however,  that  reformatory  results,  achieved  by 
prison  establishments  organized  under  existing  laws,  must  be  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  We  hope  therefore  to  see  such  changes  speedily  made  as  shall  clearly  put 
forward  reformation  as  the  first  object  of  imprisonment  and  secure  uniform  results 
in  this  direction. 

Mississippi. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi 

State  penitentiary  contains  all  the  information  received  concerning 

the  penal  affairs  of  that  State : 

Supei^ntbndent's  Officb,  Miss.  State  PEinTBNTiABT, ) 
^m^  Jackson,  August  10, 1869.  ) 

Rev.  K  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  CorrespojicUng  Secretary  iT.  T.  Prison  Aeeaeiatum : 
Dear  Sib  :  Owing  to  the  imsettled  state  of  our  government,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
unable  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my  report  for  1868.  In  January  of  that  year 
the  finances  of  the  State  were  in  such  a  low  condition  that  the  executive  department 
was  unable  to  furnish  food  for  the  convicts,  and  the  military  authorities  took  it  under 
their  control. 
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The  prison  is  at  present  leased  to  Mr.  E.  Richardson  for  a  term  of  three  jears,  hj 
the  military  commander,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  colored  convicts  are 
employed  by  him  on  his  plantations  in  the  neighborhood.  About  one  hundred,  prin- 
cipally whites,  are  employed  at  the  prison  in  carriage,  furniture  and  shoe-making. 
We  have  at  present  827  prisoners.  Whites — men,  ninety-six ;  women,  one ;  blacks — 
men,  226 ;  women,  five.  Of  these  one  white  man  and  twelve  black  are  for  life.  The 
influx  of  prisoners  since  January  has  been  very  small,  only  twenty  having  been 
received  against  ninety-eight  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1868.  I  fear  this  is  not 
all  owing  to  a  decrease  of  crime,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  unset 
tied  state  of  oar  courts. 

The  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  hold  services  eveiy  Sunday  in  turn, 
the  services  being  held  in  the  hall  of  the  prison  on  which  all  the  cells  open.  The 
doors  are  all  unlocked  during  divine  service,  so  that  all  can  attend  if  they  wish, 
which  is  pretty  generally  the  case ;  and  great  attention  seems  to  be  paid  by  Uiem  to 
the  services. 

Lately  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  volunteered  to  hold  a  service  once  a  month 
in  a  room  of  the  prison,  for  such  of  the  convicts  as  are  of  his  persuasion.  The  attend- 
ance  is  voluntary,  each  convict  wishing  to  attend  giving  his  number  at  morning 
roll-calL 

In  the  absence  of  any  report,  I  have  sent  you  the  above  few  particulars,  thinking 
they  might  be  of  interest. 

I  am  yours  most  respectfully, 

Z.  A.  PHILIPS, 
SvperifUmdeni  Miss,  State  PenUentiary. 

MiSSOlTBI. 

In  our  review  of  prison  work  in  the  United  States  last  year,  we 
quoted  largely  and  approvingly  from  the  report  of  the  penitentiary 
of  this  State,  and  spoke  of  the  prison  itself  as  being  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, under  the  administration  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Miller,  "  an  object  of 
special  interest  to  the  students  of  penitentiary  science." 

The  administration  has  been  changed  since  then,  and  the  present 

warden  is  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Wilson,  formerly  a  missionary  to  Africa,  a 

gentleman  of  high  character  and  ability  (personally  known  to  the 

writer),  in  whose  statements  entire  confidence  may  be  placed.    We 

make  these  remarks  as  prefatory  to  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 

Wilson : 

Office  of  thb  Warden,  Missouri  State  Pej^itewtiart.  ) 
CiTT  of  Jefferson,  Mo.,  September  14, 1869.  ) 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  N.  Y,  P.  A. : 
Dear  Sir  :— Inclosed  you  will  find  the  statistics  of  tUs  prison  requested  in  your 

circular  of  August  25th. 
The  excess  of  expenditures  is  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 

prisoners  are  employed  on  the  erection  of  a  new  cell  building,  partly  to  the  fact  that 

during  the  winter  many  are  unemployed,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  being  in  debt, 

purchases  have  to  be  made  on  credit,  and  interest  paid. 
The  figures  I  have  given  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  exact,  for  reports  have  been 

made  out  for  some  time  with  a  view  to  a  good  showing.    The  estimated  value  of  real 

estate  does  not  include  the  new  cell  building,  which  already  has  cost  more  than  half 

of  what  I  have  put  down. 
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We  have  now  »  nrident  ehftplain,  althoii|^  no  proper  provision  has  as  jet  been 
made  for  hia  support.  There  is  a  Snndaj  school  for  the  women,  a  prayer  meeting 
for  men,  desirous  of  attending.  Soon  we  hope  to  have  Bible  classes,  and  classes  for 
secular  instruction.  There  are  manj  things  needed  to  bring  this  prison  up  to  the 
standard  which  you  have  assigned  it  in  your  review  of  prisons.  "  The  mantle  of 
IBUiT  fell  upon  his  successor/'  only  so  far  as  rep<ni9  are  c<mcemed,  and  these  were 
prepared,  I  am  told,  chiefly  by  others. 

I  make  these  observations,  because,  while  strangers  rely  upon  the  statements  of 
your  report,  all  persons  here,  conversant  with  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
puison,  know  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  facts. 

Veiy  respectftiUy  yours, 

D.  A.  WILSON,  Warden. 

In  consequence  of  the  discredit  tiius  thrown  upon  the  recent 
reports  of  this  institution,  we  forbear  aU  citation  from  that  last 
ifaued,  and  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  fact  that,  like  those  of 
the  wardens  of  the  State  prisons  of  Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  it 
makes  the  important  recommendation  that  convicts,  in  reward  for 
good  conduct,  be  allowed  a  portion  of  their  earnings  as  an  aid  to 
discipline  and  reformation,  as  thej  are  now  granted  a  diminution 
of  sentence  on  that  ground. 

Kebbasea. 
There  is  no  State  prison  in  Nebraska. 

Nevada. 
The  reports  of  the  State  prison  here  are  made  biennially.  The 
one  before  us  is  for  the  years  1867  and  1868.  The  warden,  ex-offido^ 
is  Lieutenant-Governor  James  S.  Slingerland ;  and  a  lively  and  enjoy- 
able writer  his  report  proves  him  to  be.  Here  is  his  word-picture  of 
the  prison  on  his  accession  to  the  wardenship  in  January,  1867: 

The  "  old  kitchen,"  which  stood  as  a  landmark,  to  which,  it  is  presumable,  the 
main  buildings  composing  the  prison  were  afterwards  built,  was  nothing  but  a 
tinder  box,  built  of  rock,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  mortar,  fuU  of  seams  and 
openings,  through  which  the  wind  had  full  sweep ;  covered  with  an  old,  weather- 
worn shingle  roof,  through  which  the  rain  poured  in  winter ;  lined  inside  with 
canvas,  that  hung  in  tatters  on  the  walls ;  and  connected  with  the  main  building  bj 
an  opening  in  which  no  door  had  ever  been  built.  The  dining-room  was  lined  in 
the  same  manner,  and  also  the  two  front  rooms  adjoining,  with  the  addition  of  here 
snd  there  a  patch  of  wall-paper,  making  it  still  more  Inflammable.  Office  and 
gruaid-room  were  in  the  same  condition ;  wood-work  old  and  decayed,  and  with  all 
the  rest  sadly  in  need  of  new  material.  The  roof  of  the  nudn  building-— forty  by 
one  hundred  feet — ^was  shingled,  rivaling  in  antiquity  the  roof  of  the  kitchen ; 
open  and  leaky  in  winter,  and  in  summer  ventilating  the  whole  building  with  a 
hurricane  of  wind  and  sand,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  one  hundred  feet,  but 
three  flues,  to  which  the  stovepipes  led  from  the  diffbrent  parts  of  the  building, 
some  of  which  reached  for  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  smoking  and  leaking  with  every 
storm  of  wind  and  rain :  putting  aU  of  which  together  you  have  a  fair  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  as  I  found  them  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1867,  and  for 
which,  with  the  rock  pile  adjoining,  the  territory  paid  $80,000. 
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Fortunately  a  fire  occurred,  the  work  of  some  kind-hearted  incen- 
diary, early  in  May  following,  which  consumed  nearly  the  whole 
concern,  leaving  little  but  the  prisoners.  Gov!  Slingerland  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  work 
of  rebuilding,  and  now  reports  a  good  substantial  prison,  nearly  fire- 
proof throughout,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  with  accommodations  for 
112  prisoners. 

The  warden  provides  a  generous  diet  for  his  men,  as  the  following 
bill  of  prison  fare  will  show : 

Breakfast — ^Beefsteak,  x^tatoes  and  bread,  hot  or  cold. 

IH'Tintfr— Roast  beef  or  stew  daily ;  baked  beans  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays ;  mush  and  molasses  or  pudding  on  Tuesdiays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays ; 
soup  on  Tuesdays,  and  bread  and  potatoes  every  day. 

Supper — Gold  meat,  hash,  potatoes  and  bread,  stewed  peachei  or  apples  every  other 
day ;  to  which  may  be  added  vegetables,  when  in  market. 

"  Prison  discipline  "  does  not  appear  to  have  made  great  progress 
in  Nevada.  The  lieutenant-governor's  theory  would  not  have  been 
unsuited  to  the  times  prior  to  John  Howard.  It  is  stated  in 
terms  curt,  pointed,  and  quite  clear  from  ambiguity.  He  says: 
"  In  the  system  adopted  I  have  not  proposed  to  consume  precious 
time  in  trying  to  make  an  unmitigated  rascal  an  honest  man.  I 
have  no  '  trusties' ;  they  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing  one  with 
another."  He  gives  this  pleasing  testimony  of  his  staff:  "  The  force 
around  me  are  worthy  and  vigilant  officers;  I  employ  none  but 
worthy,  trusty  and  sober  men."  Here  he  is  in  advance  of  the  times 
anterior  to  and  contemporaneous  with  Howard ;  for  in  those  days 
there  were  fearful  stealings  on  the  part  of  officers  (the  practice  is  not 
yet  wholly  abated),  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  officers  and 
prisoners  to  take  a  good  "  drunk  "  together.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Q-ov.  Slingerland  has  done  injustice  to  himself,  in  one 
of  his  sentences  quoted  above ;  and  we  base  our  conviction  on  the 
following  passage  from  a  subsequent  part  of  his  report,  which  shows 
that  he  makes  greater  use  of  moral  than  of  physical  force  in  his 
discipline,  and  that  his  great  kindness  of  heart  does  not  expend 
itself  in  wordsj  but  is  translated  into  action  : 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,  during  ihe  past  two  years,  there  have  been  but 
two  occasions  for  punishment,  those  being  for  insubordination.  Prisoners  have  been 
orderly  and  weU  behaved,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  all  been  credited  with  the 
five  days'  commutation  allowed  by  law  for  good  behavior,  thus  materially  shortening 
their  terms  of  imprisonment.  A  "  Conduct  Roll "  is  kept,  and  posted  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  in  which  the  five  days  is  credited  if  deserved,  and,  if  not,  in  lieu  thereof, 
a  black  mark  is  set  opposite  the  name  of  the  prisoner  incurring,  by  misconduct,  the 
forfeiture.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  desire  of  all  to  gain  this  commutation,  and,  as 
the  record  shows,  but  few  have  failed  to  gain  it  for  each  month  of  the  two  years. 
Heretofore,  when  a  prisoner  wont  out  by  expiration  of  sentence  or  pardon,  the 
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board  of  State priBon  commiadoBem  hxve  allowed  me  to pnrobaBD  far  tmek  priaonera 
iuit  of  clothes.  This  is  an  item  of  considerable  amount  in  my  expenses,  as,  since  the 
fire,  when  a  prisoner  was  discharge  he  had  to  be  supplied  with  a  new  suit,  the  old 
ones  being  burned  on  May  1, 1867.  I  have  also  supplied  them  with  menej,  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  each,  out  of  mj  own  pocket.  I  would  suggest  that  a  fund  be  created, 
called  the  '*State  Prison  Contingent  Fund,"  say  $SM,  to  meet  such  expenses  as 
above  stated,  said  fund  to  be  under  control  of  and  at  the  order  of  the  warden  of  the 
State  prison. 

Hvw  Hampshibb. 

The  documeiit  iseiied  by  the  authorities  of  the  New  EampBhire 
State  prison,  which  brings  the  history  of  that  institution  down  to 
May  1869,  consists  of  the  following  papers:  1,  Warden's  report; 
3.  Beport  of  the  committee  of  council  [inspectors] ;  8.  Eeport  of 
the  chaplain ;  4.  Beport  of  the  physician ;  6.  Report  of  the  agent 
for  discharged  prisoners.  It  is  no  nndne  praise  to  say  that  these 
several  papers  are,  without  exception,  model  compositions  of  their 
kind.  One  feels  in  their  perusal  that  he  is  moving  in  an  atmosphere 
pure,  bracing,  healthful ;  the  pulses  of  the  soul  beat  with  a  higher 
vitality ;  and  faith  in  humanity,  even  fallen  and  criminal  humanity, 
gathers  strength  for  its  conflict  with  evil.  Were  we  to  follow  the 
dictate  of  feeling,  we  should  print  these  reports  unabridged ;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  such  brief  extracts  as  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate merely  the  general  tone  of  the  institution,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  work  done  there. 

Mr.  Mayo,  the  warden,  discusses  at  length,  and  with  rare  good 
sense,  the  subject  of  the  reformation  of  convicts  during  their  incar- 
ceration.   In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  says : 

Daring  mj  connection  with  this  ^tiaon  it  has  been  my  constant  aim,  in  all  16117 
treatment  of  those  under  mj  charge,  to  make  them  feel  that  there  was  jet  hope  for 
them,  a  chance  for  them  to  become  yirtnons  and  respected  members  of  spcietj.  My 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  specially  directed  to  the  jonnger  and  least  hardened 
of  our  numbers. 

On  the  question  of  discipline,  he  remarks : 

Good  order  is  of  coarse  the  first  requisite  in  a  place  like  this ;  yet  strict  rules  need 
not  have  an  un&yorable  influence  on  those  who  feel  their  force.  We  do  not  break 
or  crush  men,  but  exercise  that  restraint  that  is  necessary  to  comfort  and  safety. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  rules  had  at  all  times  been  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  yet  we  think  that  personal  inspection  will  convince  any  one  that  we 
have  approximated  as  near  to  this  as  is  practicable  or  even  desirable.  The  old 
punishment  of  the  dark  cell,  with  bread  and  water,  has  been  continued  for  extreme 
cases ;  and  in  two  cases  of  obstinate  refractoriness  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
use  the  baU  and  chain  for  a  time. 

On  Thanksgiving  day,  the  institution  gave  an  extra  dinner  to  the 
convicts.  On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  Mr.  Dorsey  feasted  them 
on  roast  turkey  and  mince  pie.    On  the  fourth  of  July,  the  con- 
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tn^tor,  Mr.  Gt.  F.  OomingB,  Amiriiecl  them  an  abnodaiit  fnpplT-  of 
8trawbenie»  and  cream,  with  lemonade.  And  one  evening  m  the 
winter  the  Sondaj-school  teachers  surprised  their  daases  with  a 
bonntifiil  collation  in  the  prisoD  ohapeL  A  few  times  dorii^  tha 
jear  the  restraint  of  pr»oa  life  was  remof^d,  and  the  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  enjoy,  for  a  brief  space,  the  sweets  of  social  interoonrse. 
On  the  effect  of  snch  indnlgences  as  those  specified  above  Mr.  Mayo 
remarks : 


These  pilvilegei»  sUglii  as  thej  niaj  seem,  go  fttf  to  ftUcvkte  the  littcmeio  <rf  eoih 
Tict  life,  while  mt  the  seme  time  thej  in  no  wiee  tend  to  ereeto  insuboidinalion.  On 
the  oontraiy,  their  influence  is  salatarj  in  this  direction,  sfnititade  being  a  stronger 
restraint  than  fear.  Slowly  and  with  care  I  am  striving  to  rednoe  to  practice  ereiy 
plan  that  promises  to  amelicnncto  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  without  inteifering 
with  the  end  for  which  thej  are  here. 

Other  states  are  moving  in  the  seme  direction,  some  of  them  faster  in  oertain 
respects.  Both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  [he  might  have  added  Wisconsin 
and  the  Albany  penitentiaiy]  have  discarded  the  parti-colored  dress  as  tending  to 
degrade  and  destroy  the  self-respect  of  the  prisoners.  How  far  such  alleviations  may 
be  carried  with  safety  and  entire  good  efllM,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  the  limit 
has  not  yei  been  reached  where  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  not  wise  to  go  further. 

The  prison  sdiool  is  a  great  success.    Of  it  Mr.  Mayo  says : 

On  iStM  return  of  the  long  evenings  our  school  was  resumed,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued through  the  winter  and  spring  with  the  most  grati^jrlng  results.  More  intev- 
eeted  scholars  or  more  rapid  advancement  than  we  have  been  permitted  in  many 
instances  to  witness,  It  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Among  the  pleasantest  duties  I 
have  ever  been  called  upon  to  perform,  has  been  that  of  instructing  some  of  thoso 
who  came  here  without  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

The  course  of  popular  and  scientific  lectures,  instituted  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  found  so  entertaining  and  profitable  to  the  convicts, 
was  renewed  during  the  winter  of  1868-9,  with  equal  acceptance  and 
advantage. 

Under  the  heading  ^^  Causes  of  Crime,''  the  warden  has  this  signifi- 
cant passage,  which  all  good  citizens  would  do  well  to  ponder : 

Take  out  of  this  prison  those  who  attribute  their  presence  here  to  intemperance, 
and  there  would  be  hardly  enough  left  to  care  for  the  buildings.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  vigorous  execution  of  our  prohibitory  law  would  decrease  our  prison 
committals  more  than  one-half. 

0ive  «very  rum-seUer  a  lifB  sentence,  and  other  sentences  would  be  few  and  fsr 
between.  We  have  many  sad  cases  of  young  men  from  reepectaUe  funllies,  brought 
here  in  consequence  of  taking  a  single  glass  of  liquid  poison,  sold  by  some  heartless 
violator  of  the  law. 

Chaplain  Hohnan  is  abundant  in  labors,  giving  time,  strength  and 
heart  to  his  work,  of  the  good  results  of  which  he  speaks  in  a  strain 
of  great  hopefulness.  The  Sabbath  sdiool  has  been  highly  prosper- 
ous, averaging  eighty-one  scholars,  though  the  attendance  is  entirely 
voluntary.    The  liltfary  has  been  very  generally  used.    The  secular 
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sdiool  was  wmtntrined  109  evoiiingB  during  the  yoar^  and  tbronf^ 
its  agency  thirty  men  were  taia^t  to  read  and  Ibortj  io  wnte,  y^inie 
f Qito  a  nmaber,  poraviooaly  ignoraat  of  the  fixet  pruidplea  of  fudth* 
metic,  made  no  little  proficiency  in  mastering  the  simpler  elements 
of  the  Bdence.  Mr.  Holman  declares  himself  ^^  satisfied  that  there 
have  been  several  cases  of  spiritual  conversion — a  radical  change  to 
a  better  life." 

We  mnst  maike  room  for  a  somewhat  extended  extract  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Palmer,  agent  for  discharged  prisoners.    He  says : 

The  |{ood  lufloenoes  pf  the  Sabhftth  aad  evQoiiig  Bchools,  wtdoh  haTe  Utelj  bee^ 
und^r  the  direction  Qf  the  e^ioellent  chaplain  and  his  aiwJBtante,  tell  powerfaUj  upon 
the  prisoneDi  fox  good*  mi  in  evident  in  the  ta^L  and  behavior  of  about  eveiy  dis- 
charged prisoner  who  has  attended  these  schools.  No  discharged  prisoner  seems 
willing  to  leave  the  city  until  be  has.  called  nppn  the  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the 
class  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  thank  him  or  her  kindly  for  the  good 
instructions  given  him.  They  praise  the  warden,  chaplain  and  other  officials 
for  the  interest  th^  have  taken  in  the  schools,  and  ex|vess  their  gratitude  for  the 
good  lectures  thi^t  hfkve  been  given  them  by  public  speaken  in  the  chapel. 

Of  the  prisoners  who  have  been  discharged  during  the  last  year,  almost  every 
one  has  found  immediate  employment  on  leaving  the  pAson ;  and  so  ftur  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  infonnsitloo,  with  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  been  fsitiiftil  to 
their  en^loyers;  e^esiaUj  is  this  tme  of  ihose  who  have  been  at  work  in  this  city» 
of  whom  there  are  soq&e  ten  or  eleven,  and  all  having  their  homes  in  good  boarding 
houses  where  they,  are  surrounded  by  good  influences.  Some  of  them  are  paid  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  and  some  two  dollars  per  day,  by  the  persons  who  employ  them. 
A  young  man  left  the  psison  two  days  ago  with  chances  for  employment  in  three 
different  establishments,  and  at  once  accepted  an  offer  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  secured 
a  good  boarding  house,  and  is  now  at  woik.  Such  has  been  the  promptness  of  many 
others,  as  they  leave  the  work-shops  in  the  prison,  where  they  have  labored  as 
faithfully  as  do  men  who  are  paid  for  their  services.  In  the  prison  they  have  led 
sober  and  temperate  lives,  and  they  aU  promise  to  shun  bad  company  and  places 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  in  the  future.  Those  who  leave  the  dty  for 
their  former  homes»  or  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere,  have  been  almost  invariably 
itoiished  with  free  passes  through  the  kindness  of  railroad  officials  in  Concord,  to 
^courage  them  to  do  well ;  and  very  grateful  have  the  prisoners  felt  for  such  kind 
acts,  as  the  sums  allowed  them  by  the  State  are  very  small,  in  many  instances 
scarcely  enough  to  take  them  to  their  homes.  Daring  the  year,  forty-three  prison- 
ers have  been  discharged  (most  of  them  in  consequence  of  expiration  of  sentence), 
and  only  one  of  this  number  has  been  returned  to  prison  again.  I  do  not  know  that 
any,  save  one,  of  the  other  forty  have  been  charged  with  or  even  suspected  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  since  their  discharge. 

By  the  side  of  snch  testimony  as  this,  how  cold  and  flippant — to 
nse  no  harsher  terms  in  characterizing  it  —  appears  the  remark  of 
the  warden  of  the  Keyada  State  prison,  that  he  had  not  wasted 
precious  time  in  the  attempt  to  change  rascals  into  honest  men  t 
Have  die  time,  pains  «nd  patience  of  these  New  Hampshire  officers 
and  their  volnnteer  assistants  from  outside  been  "wasted**  in 
accomplishing  such  results  as  those  recited  above  ?    John  Howard, 
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Elizabeth  Fry,  Sarah  Martin^  Alexamler  Machonoohie,  Herr  Yon 
Obermaier,  and  Don  Manuel  MonteeinoB,  might,  with  equal  fitness, 
be  stigmatized  as  ^^  wasting  precious  time"  in  their  self-denying 
and  self-saorificing  labors. 

Nkw  Jeesey. 

There  is  little  of  general  interest  in  the  report  of  the  State  prison 
of  New  Jersey  for  1868.  The  passage  most  interesting  is  the  fol- 
lowing, cited  from  the  report  of  the  warden : 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  abolition  of  the  old  modes  of  eoiiTict 
punisbment,  at  tbe  saggeetion  of  your  Excellency,  wbich  bad  been  for  at  least  ten 
or  fifteen  years  in  rogne  in  tbis  institution,  bas  resulted  in  no  degree  damaging  to 
tbe  good  order  and  discipline  of  tbe  oonvicts.  In  view  of  tbe  able  committee,  ap- 
pointed at  tbe  last  session  of  our  Legislature  to  inquire  as  to  tbe  best  system  of 
prison  management  and  disdpline,  and  report  to  tbe  coming  session,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  suggest  any  matter  coming  witbin  tbe  purview  of  tbeir  duties. 

Of  course  we  must  resort  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  or  com- 
mission (the  latter  was  its  official  designation),  referred  to  in  the 
above  extract,  to  learn  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  proposed  to 
he  done,  in  this  State,  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  their  report,  last  winter,  the  writer  prepared  a 
somewhat  extended  notice  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  now,  perhaps,  give 
a  better  view  of  prison  matters  in  New  Jersey  than  by  transcribing 
at  length  the  article,  which  was  published  at  the  time  in  a  popular 
weekly  journal. 

Tbe  revived  interest  in  prison  discipline,  so  widely  prevalent  in  tbis  and  otber 
ooimtries  vdtbin  tbe  last  few  years,  asserted  its  force  in  New  Jersey  in  tbe  appoint- 
ment, by  joint  resolution  of  tbe  Legislature,  approved  April  9, 1868,  of  a  commis- 
iion,  consisting  of  tbree  eminent  dtizens — ex-Governors  Haines  and  Fort,  and 
Samuel  Allinson — "  to  examine  into  tbe  system  existing  in  tbe  State  prison  in  tbis 
State,  and  similar  institutions  of  otber  States,  and  to  report  to  tbe  Legislature,  at 
its  next  regular  session,  by  bill  or  otberwise,  an  improved  plan  for  tbe  government 
and  discipline  of  tbe  said  prison,  baving  special  regard  to  economy  and  tbe  reforma- 
tion of  criminals ;  and  also  to  report  sucb  suggestions  or  measures  bearing  upon  tbe 
subject  as  to  tbem  sball  seem  fit  and  proper." 

Tbe  commissioners  devoted  mucb  time  and  labor  to  tbe  duty  tbus  laid  upon  tbem, 
during  tbe  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year,  visiting  prisons  extensively  In  tbeir 
%y«vn  4ud  otber  States,  collecting  and  examining  numerous  documents  bearing  upon 
tbe  subject  of  tbeir  investigations,  and  conducting  an  extended  correspondence  witb 
gentlemen  wbom  tbey  judged  capable,  by  tbeir  knowledge  of  prison  aflfkirs,  to  aid 
tbem  in  tbeir  labors.  By  tbe  dose  of  tbe  year  tbey  bad  completed  tbeir  work,  and 
tbeir  report,  a  document  refiecting  credit  alike  upon  tbe  commissioners  and  tbe 
State,  was  submitted  to  tbe  Legislature  very  soon  after  it  convened  in  January. 

Tbe  report  of  tbese  gentlemen  is  now  before  us.  We  propose  to  ofl^r  a  brief 
rfiumi  of  its  contents.  ''  Tbe  great  rule  of  legislation,"  say  tbe  commissionenk  **  is 
the  consideration  of  tbe  old  law,  tbe  miscbief,  and  tbe  remedy.  So,  on  a  question 
of  reformation  [of  prison  discipline],  it  is  proper  to  examine  tbe  existing  system, 
its  evils,  and  tbe  remedy  for  tbem." 
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Jm  tkki  QBdflt  we  will  IbHow  tlka  oommiMloiieni  in  oar  rarlew  of  their  work. 

1.  Pbbbbht  Prison  Stbtbic  ov  Nbw  Jersbt. 

Fortj  Tears  ago  tbe  old  and  oorroptlng  ^rstem  of  assodation,  hy  night  as  well  as 
hy  day,  prevailed  in  New  Jersey,  as  it  did  in  the  other  States,  and  there,  as  else- 
where, the  oonvicts  left  the  prison  more  hardened  than  thej  entered  it.  About  that 
time,  Peon^lvania  inangiirated  her  te-fluned  separate  qrstem  of  imprisonment ;  and 
New  Jersey,  dissatisiM  with  her  own  qrstem,  was  not  long  in  following  her  example^ 
In  1888,  a  prison  npon  the  separate  plan  was  completed  at  Trenton,  with  199  cells. 
After  a  trial  of  twentj-one  years,  the  PennsylTattiA  i^ystem,  not  being  found  to  yi^d 
■atisfiMstory  results,  either  flnaaglal  ot  moral,  was  abandoned,  common  workshc^ 
were  proyided,  sad  the  Aubura  plan  of  assodated  labor  by  day  and  isolation  at 
night  was  substituted.  The  building,  however,  having  been  oonstructed  upon  the 
separate  plan,  ofbred  serious  impediments  to  the  congregate  system  in  its  integrity. 
The  cells  were  too  large  to  serve  as  mere  dormitcuries  for  individual  prisoners, 
and  hence  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  more  than  one  convict,  sometimes  indeed  as 
many  as  four,  in  each,  to  sle^ ;  wldch  is  as  contrary  to  the  Auburn  as  it  Is  to  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  and  quite  as  destructive  of  its  normal  working.  Then  the 
blocks  of  cell-houses,  in  prisons  on  the  separate  plan,  not  only  radiate  firom  a  com- 
mcm  centre,  but  have  their  corridors  or  hidls  between  the  rows  of  cells  instead 
of  encircling  them.  The  Sunday  sermon  or  lecture  has  to  be  repeated  in  every 
corridor,  each  prisoner  remaining  in  his  cell,  with  the  door  slightly  ijar,  to  enable 
him  to  hear  the  discourse.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  prindple  of  the  system  for 
prisoners  ever  to  see  each  other,  a  chapel  Is  out  of  the  question :  and  so  the  shepherd 
never  sees  his  iloek  when  he  iSBcds  them,  nor  the  flock  their  shepherd  while  receiving 
their  spiritual  nutriment  at  his  hands.  This  mode  of  conducting  divine  service  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Hitherto,  female  convicts  have  been  confined  in  the  same  range  of  cells  with  the 
men,  where  communication  is  easy  through  pipes  «nd  windows.  The  want  of  good 
morals  was  shown  in  the  person  of  a  mulatto  child,  eight  months  old  at  the  time  of 
the  commissioners'  visit,  bom  of  a  black  woman,  who  had  been  for  several  years  an 
inmate  of  the  prison.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  an  exc^vtional  case ;  yet,  so  far  as 
the  conmiissioners  could  learn,  no  investigation  of  the  matter  had  been  had,  no 
punishment  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  either  prisoner,  and  do  officer  had  been  dis- 
missed for  dereliction  of  duty,  all  of  which  shows  an  extreme  lack  of  vigilance, 
both  in  preventing  and  detecting  offbnces,  and  a  want  of  a  due  sense  of  the  moral 
turpitude  of  this  particular  ofltoce.  It  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  a  separate  range  of 
cells  for  women  is  in  process  of  construction,  whereby  all  communication  between 
the  sexes,  by  word  or  act,  will  be  exduded. 

The  government  and  disdpline  of  the  prison  are  intrusted  to  a  board  of  Ave  in- 
spectors and  a  keeper,  who,  by  constitutional  providon,  are  appointed  by  the  Legisla. 
ture  in  Jdnt  meeting,  and  hold  office  for  but  one  year.  The  keeper  appoints  his 
assistants.  The  appointment  of  phyddan  is  in  the  hands  of  inspectors,  and  that  of 
chaplain  or  moral  instructor,  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the 
inspectors  united. 

As  regards  dlsdplinary  punishments,  the  law  of  New  Jersey  has  this  providon : 

"  If  any  deputy  keeper  shall  report  that  any  prisoner  has  violated  any  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  prison,  the  keeper  shall  have  before  him 
said  prisoner  and  deputy  keeper,  who  charges  him  with  such  olTenoe,  and  shall 
inquire  into  such  charges,  adjudge  the  case,  and  award  such  measure  of  punidi- 
ment  as  he  may  deem  proper,  not  exceeding  dose  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  on 
bread  and  water,  with  a  chain  on  the  leg,  or  handculRi,  or  both,  for  six  days ;  and  it, 
in  his  opinion,  the  convict  should  receive  further  punishment,  he  diall  refer  the 
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CMe  to  the  Mtlikg  inipeeton,  who  illall  order  inch  fMhttf  t»iiUMatteM  tt  ftHiy  Asll 
think  proper,  provided  that  corporal  ptmiahment  ihAll  in  no  cue  be  inflicted." 

The  obviooB  intent  of  thie  law  is  to  prereni  unnanal,  crael  and  tortnxona  forma  of 
punishment  That  this  benevolent  intent  has  failed,  is  ^{^ain  ftom  the  followinf 
extract  from  the  commissioners'  report : 

"In  one  of  their  visiU  to  enr  State  ptiaea»th^yftwaid  §tf  aaa  hakamA  in  espaiale 
oells»  prostmte  and  in  a  prone  poeitieii,  ateaya  of  atroBjBr  iMrther  piasiag  amoad  both 
wrists  of  each  convict,  and  seeored  to  ireii  rings  in  the  floer,  allowing  very  Httto 
movement  of  the  peraon,  obliging  the  eondessiied  to  vekL  hia  excsaAenta  in  his 
dothmg,  and  rendMing  the  air  of  the  eell  nMMMftiagljr  oAttivei  OmbmmrHwm 
stated,  required  snoh  ponishment  to  be  eontmned  tweaty-twoy  saolhar  te%  and  a 
third  six  dajs.  In  some  cases,  suspmsiiin  hj  the  liaads  or  wilstsia  leaorttd  to, 
t jing  culprits  up,  wi^  arms  elevated  above  the  head,  and  allowing  the  ilot  soanelj 
to  touch  the  floor.  This  is  a  painftd  infliction,  and  b«t  IHw  eaabear  it  withovt 
danger." 

Bad  as  our  prison  punishments  in  New  York  have  beeH,  iShef  tfe  lesi^  objecttonable 
ihaii  those  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  citation,  which  ctortei  ui  bai6k  to  the 
tortui^  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  industries  of  the  prison  are  managed  on  the  contract  qrstem,  And  thej  appear 
to  be  worse  managiod,  at  least  less  productively,  than  those  of  any  other^  State  prison 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  is  let  tf(  Che  foW  Me 
of  thirty  cents  a  day  during  the  three  winter  months,  and  At  oiily  foity  ($6nts  fo^  the 
rest  of  the  year.  For  the  lAst  four  years,  with  aii  average  6f  MO  to  OOO  prteoners, 
the  State  treasury  has  been  called  upon  to  supply  an  annual  defldt  of  $100,000. 
This  is  a  worse  showing  than  that  made  by  our  Ne#  York  prisons,  wlUch  had 
reached,  as  we  supposed,  the  ne  phu  vUra  of  small  returns  and  e!ttravagsnf  expendf- 
ture. 

d.  Evils  of  thb  STfiTBic 

The  fint  evil  resulting  from  this  qrsieni  ^  the  shoii  term  of  offioa  ot  the  inspec- 
tors and  keeper.  An  aannal  appointment  involves^  almost  of  necessity/  an  annual 
change.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  change,  when  Uie  political  ascendancy  in  the  State 
ahifts  from  one  party  to  Uie  other ;  but  it  does  not  alwaya  wait  upon  such  a  revolu- 
tion. That  abominable  party  war-ery,  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spdls,"  is  applied, 
as  in  New  York  and  in  many  other  States,  to  the  goverament  of  the  State  prison, 
to  which  it  is,  in  reason,  no  more  applicable  than  it  is  to  the  administration  of  our 
colleges.  As  the  keeper  owes  his  po^tien  te  political  influence,  lie  selects  his  depu- 
ties, for  the  most  part,  on  the  same  principle ;  and  tihe  result  is»  as  it  inevitably 
must  be,  there  and  evwywhere,  inexpericpced,  incompetent,  ineffiolent  officers.  Not 
nnfrequentiy,even  worse  than  that— officers  who  are  profane,  intemperate,  Heentious, 
corrupt—"  pot-houie  heroea,"  as  the  ecsamlsriiMWus  expressively  designate  ^em. 

The  Aeeond  pemidoua  ellbet  ol  the  system  is  but  the  logical  issae  of  the  first— 
wtot  of  discipline.  Prisoners  are  keen^hted;  they  will  read  an  officer  through 
and  through  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  if,  when  "  weighed  in  the  balance,"  he  is 
"  found  wanting,"  tlie  eonsequenee  is,  wuk  negleeled,  materials  polled,  disorder 
rampant,  and  sometimes  even  open,  defiance  of  authority,  insurrection,  and  down- 
right rebellion. 

Another  mischief  is,  the  small  earnings  of  the  priBonerl  VHAet  ik^  l>reseflt  oMet 
of  things,  the  contract  system,  with  iU  untold  evil  influences,  beoomM  A  flecesrfty. 
No  successful  qrstem  o^  convict  labor  can  be  organised  And  ttinAged  hf  the  State, 
except  under  a  stoble  prison  administration.  The  head  of  the  priiofl  thlH  year  may 
be  competent,  and  next  year  quite  the  reverse.  What  is  done  to^ay  may  be,  ia 
almost  sure  to  be,  undone  to-morrow.    Even  under  the  system  of  letting  the  labor 
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•f  tke  oflMdcU  to  w«t»itoti>  thto  peiptiMa  IndiMlfaMi,  tte  irttor  laihtbUity  In  the 
■dminlftiattni^  of  all  o4kei  mwuM,  it  tho  one  most  potent  in  keej^ng  down  the 
piiee  of  Inbot. 

ne  mode  of  gjMng  monl  mnd  itllfiow  inettntka,  nnwiltiilei  bgr  the  pgoeent 
qretan,  is  n  ftNDili  eftt  frnlt  «f  M.  H  mnn  tlM  npeftdnoM  alike  of  the  piiTale  and 
yihlie  inia1iliat1<«e  of  the  thapiahi  How  eaa  he  probe  the  ooaeetonee,  and  entct 
^ie  the  hait  ef  a  friiOMW,  to  <he  proiiw  ef  two  or  thiee  of  hki  ewmadei  t  Itie 
iMpoMiUew  TlMweanbe»eeMkthli«aBaprtv««eeenftiNMe.  Ind  yet,  wHhoat 
iUa,  thefe  is  no  leon  lor  thaee  pewcnal  appoak  and  peiional  oownaria,  whkh  axe 
Moat  ttofinc*  i^iplr  hMawie  Hmj  axe  Meat  itting.  Then,  in  hie  pnhlie  aerTioei, 
HiepreMtar^Ma  notaeehlahearai^nerthefhia.  Thas  the  powar  <tf  ^Tspathj, 
80  ■tilling' and  aoflJfceMpe  where  it  haa  free  pl^r,  it  gnatly  weakened.  If  not  whol^ 
kat  Wha»if  aiarewi  weie  atwtehed  hatore  efery  pnlptt  in  ear  chnrdwat  Where 
weretheireof  theproMhOTY  WhopetheaiMweiingglowof  tiheheaaert  Wonld 
eonYorta,  in  that  eaie,  be  ««ninltlplled  like  the  dropa  of  the  morning  r  We  trow 
not  Nor  are  we  at  all  anrpriied  to  he  told  bgr  the  ooosmiMlonera  that,  aa  the  aerviae 
pvoceeda,  there  being  awrami  prlienaw  In  eaoh  eell,  aooM  amnae  th«naelTM  with 
gamea,  mnbo  diatnrb  the  preaeher  with  load  laughing  and  talking,  aome  Jeer  and 
•eofl^  while  otheta  are  liatlon,  and  giro  no  attention  to  the  woid  ^okan. 


a  Thx 

Thia  ia  the  Tltal  qnaatlon.  In  reference  to  it  the  oommiaBionera  make  manj  excel- 
lent Bnggeatlona,  which  thej  haye  enforced  by  cogent  argnmenta.  Thej  recommend 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  keeper  and  inspectors ;  the  abolishment  of 
the  ccmtract  sjstem ;  the  sabstitntion  of  a  diapel  for  the  corrldora.  In  the  Sabbath 
sefTices ;  the  enlargement  of  the  meana  of  moral  and  reUgioos  Instmction,  by  the 
institution  of  a  Sabbath  school  and  a  daily  seryice  of  prayer ;  an  increase  of  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  priaooera,  by  the  addition  of  more  wings  to  the  preaent 
building,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  priaon— glTing  the  preference  decidedly  to 
the  latter ;  an  abaoluto  and  entire  separation  of  the  aexea ;  the  eatabliahment  of  a 
leformatCNry  for  girla ;  aneh  a  change  In  tiie  conn^  Jaila  aa  ahall  make  them  simply 
places  of  detention  for  persons  awaiting  trial,  with  arrangBBMrta  for  eonflning  mA 
prisoner  in  a  separato  apartment ;  snd  the  impiossion  upon  the  entire  prison  qrstem 
of  the  Stato  of  a  genuine  reformatory  character,  making  that  the  leading  aim  and 
object.  The  discussion  of  these  several  topics  by  the  commissioners,  particularly 
what  they  say  in  regard  to  the  contract  ayatem,  Uie  necessity  for  a  new  prison,  and 
reformation  aa  the  true  end  of  prison  discipline,  is  able  and  condusiye.  No  doubt 
the  changea  they  adyocato  are  all  moat  deairaUe  reforms,  and,  if  introduced,  would 
constituto  a  material  adyanoe  on  the  present  prison  i^stem. 

Yet  conceding  this,  we  confess  to  a  disappt^tment  in  this  part  ai  the  report.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  What  is  wanted  in  New  Jersey,  what  is 
wanted  in  New  York,  what  is  wanted  in  all  our  Statea,  is  not  an  amendment  merely, 
but  a  re>creatian ;  not  the  improvement  of  the  old  lystem,  but  the  substitution  of  a 
new.  The  commissionera  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  shown  an  adequate  boldness  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  remedy  for  the  eyils  they  have  so  well  pointed  out 
There  is  here  a  reaerve,  a  caution,  almoat  a  timidity,  on  the  part  of  the  commission, 
ers,  which  greatly  mara  the  otherwiae  excdlent  aervice  they  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  prison  disdi^ine.  In  an  appendix  to  their  report — ^maiked  IX— they  do-indeed 
preaent  a  pretty  ftill  account  of  the  Irlah  prison  lystem,  dosing  with  thirremark : 

**  Our  apology  for  the  pieasntatkm  of  ao  detailed  a  statement  reapecting  the  Iriah 
priaona  la,  our  belief  that  the  i^atem  theie  established  is  founded  upon  correct  princi- 
ples, and  that  In  its  essential  feat  urea  It  might  be  rendily  adopted  with  signal  advan- 
ti^  In  our  own.** 
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Then,  in  ftnoiher  Appendix— marked  E— the  commifliioneni  mj :  "  The  MUmiag 
plnn,  tabetMitially  the  Irish  lyttem,  is  propofled,  fnerd^  far  e<miidtratum,"  Thtj 
proceed  to  sketch  a  prison  qrstem,  consisting  of  four  stages,  as  follows :  I.  A  penal 
stage,  with  separate  imprisonnient  for  eight  months,  bat  vedndUe  to  six  hj  perfMsUj 
good  behaTior.  II.  A  refoimatoiy  stage,  wwked  npon  the  mark  ^jstem,  in  whiok 
the  prisoners  should  be  adTanced,  according  to  merit,  from  daas  to  dass,  gaining,  at 
each  step,  increased  privileges  and  comforts,  in.  A  probationary  stage  into  whidi 
should  be  admitted  only  those  a4|ndged  to  be  reformed,  for  the  pnrpose  of  testing 
the  reality  of  their  reformation,  to  which  end  the  imprisonment  here  shonld  be  little 
more  than  moraL  IV.  A  stage  of  conditional  liberty  ticket  of4eaye— in  which  the 
rtformed  eanmet  should  be  permitted  to  eajoj  full  freedom,  sutject,  however,  to 
revocation  for  a  violation  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  shonld  have  been  gianted. 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  thorough  work ;  but  the  plan  suggested  is  in  an  appendix, 
and  not  in  the  report ;  it  is  submitted  for  "  condderation  merdy,"  and  not  recom> 
mended  for  adoption.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  commisdon  did  not 
squardy  and  boldly  plant  themsdves  upon  this  ground,  fortliying  thdr  podtion 
with  those  resistless  arguments  with  which  both  reason  and  experience  would  have 
supplied  them  in  abundance,  and  leaving  to  the  Legislature  the  respondbility  of 
accepting  or  r^ecting  their  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  especially,  that  they  did 
not  insist  upon  an  organisation  of  the  new  prison  recommended  by  them,  upon  the 
prindples  there  laid  down.  And  it  is  to  be  still  frirther  regretted,  that  they  did 
not,  as  authorised  hy  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  report  by  bill  a  complete  plan 
for  an  improved  prison  system  for  the  State.  What  action  the  Legislature  took  on 
their  suggestions  and  recommendations,  we  know  not ;  but  we  hope  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  give  effect  by  legislation,  in  the  new  prison  at  least,  to  the  ideas  so 
well  announced  in  the  plan  sketched  by  the  oonmiisdoners  in  the  appendix  to  their 
report 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  commisBionerB — ex-Governor  Haines — in 
which  he  states,  briefly,  what  was  done  by  the  Legislature,  as  the 
result  of  their  report,  as  follows : 

In  your  review  you  say  you  are  not  informed  of  what  action  our  Legislature  took 
on  the  subject  of  our  report.  I  reply,  one  measure  was  the  passage  of  a  commuta- 
tion act,  of  which  I  inclose  a  newspaper  copy.  Another  was  an  act  totally  changing 
the  character  of  the  management  of  the  finandal  department.  The  keeper,  bdng 
by  our  Constitution  an  annual  officer,  is,  by  this  act,  made  chiefly  the  custodian 
and  disdplinarian  of  the  prison.  A  board  of  supervisors  controls  the  industries  and 
finances,  thus  removing  from  the  keeper  all  opportunity  for  speculation  or  pecula- 
tion. There  was  an  ai^ropriation  for  enlarging  the  prison,  and  another  for  making 
additions  to  the  library. 

The  greater  good  of  our  report  was  the  light  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  the 
State  prison  and  jails  of  the  State,  and  we  hope  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
greater  improvements.  As  a  people  we  are  dow  and  cautious ;  but  in  the  end,  and 
after  much  delay,  we  usually  take  the  right  ground.  We  who  are  charged  with 
being  reformers  must  be  patient  and  hopeful. 

Nbw  York. 
1.  The  State  Prieone. 
The  condition  of  things  in  the  State  prisons  of  onr  own  State  is, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  set  forth  both  in  the  report  of  the  executive 
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eommitlee  and  in  a  special  report  made  by  the  ttanding  committM 
on  prison  discipline.    We  add  a  few  particulars. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  presented  January  6,  1869, 
Ck>vemor  Hoffinan  holds  this  language  in  regard  to  the  State 
jMrisons: 

Our  prisom  have  not  been  for  nuoj  jeun  self-fupporting  institutions.  I  am 
satisfied  they  can  be  better  managed,  as  weU  in  respect  to  finances  as  discipline 
The  prison  system  of  this  State  aboonds  in  evils  and  errors.  Many  of  these  are, 
doubtless,  due  to  the  fiiet  that  the  persons  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  agents, 
wardens  and  keepers,  are  too  often  selected  from  political  considerations  only, 
without  reference  to  their  capacity  and  qualifications.  The  present  contract  system 
ior  the  employment  of  the  labor  of  the  prisooerB  is  an  unwise  ona  It  aifects  very 
unfiiTorably  Uie  disdpUne  of  the  institutions,  and  does  not  produce  satisfactory 
pecuniary  results.  The  labor  of  the  convicts  should  be  directed  and  employed 
entirely  by  the  priscfti  superintendents,  and  the  products  of  such  labor  should  be  sold 
by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  lliis  system  would  remove  many  existing  causes 
of  complaint  in  legssd  to  eoovict  labor,  and  result  In  material  advantage  to  the 
public 

The  law  passed  some  years  ago  aUowing  to  convicts,  for  good  behavior,  a  certain 
number  of  days'  deduction  from  their  terms  of  imprisonment,  by  way  of  commuta- 
tion of  sentence,  has  been  beneficial  in  its  operation ;  and  if,  under  a  system  by 
which  the  supeiintendent  should  directly  employ  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  that  a  smaU  portion  of  their  earnings  be  laid  aside  for  their 
benefit,  to  be  paid  to  them  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  the  efl^t  upon  their 
present  conduct  and  future  lives  would,  I  think,  be  useful  alike  to  them  and  to 
society.  I  cannot  in  this  message  enter  into  detailed  statements  and  suggestions  of. 
all  that  is  necessary  for  prison  reform.  I  conmiend  to  your  consideration  the  report 
of  the  Prison  Association,  which,  under  a  resolution  of  the  last  Legislature,  was 
directed  to  investigate  the  financial  adnxinistratkm  of  the  State  prisons  and  the 
reformatory  agencies  employed  in  them. 

It  is  time  that  the  great  State  of  New  York,  throughout  which  extends  such  a 
g[rand  and  liberal  system  of  education  and  charity,  should  give  to  this  subject  ot 
prison  management  and  reform  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  and 
which,  hitherto,  it  W  frdled  to  receive. 

On  the  same  subject^  in  his  message  submitted  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  he  speaks  thus : 

The  report  of  the  comptroller  wiU  show,  in  detaU,  the  expenses  and  earnings  of 
the  several  State  prisons  during  the  past  year,  and  give  the  necesssry  explanations 
thereof 

There  have  been,  during  the  year,  mutinous  disturbances  among  the  eonviets, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  prisons  continue  to  be  Isrgely  in  excess  of  the  earnings.  1 
renew  the  dlijeetions  made  in  my  last  annual  message  to  the  contract  system  for  the 
employment  of  the  prisoners'  labor.    It  is  a  vicious  one,  and  should  be  abandoned. 

The  discipline  of  the  prisons  has  been  seriously  affbcted  by  legislation  which  has 
deprived  their,  officers  of  nearly  aU  discretion  in  regard  to  punishment.  I  think  the 
chief  officer  of  each  prison  should  be  clothed  with  the  fullest  discretionary  powers 
in  relation  to  the  character  and  amount  of  punishment,  subject  to  the  restriction 
that  it  shaU  be  infficted  only  in  his  presence. 

I  submit  to  the  Legislature  that  the  subject  of  prison  management  has  become  one 
of  very  great  consequence  and  demands  earnest  attention.    More  concentrated  re- 
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tlve  offloera.    It  is  doabtf nl  whether  such  zeeolta  can  be  attained  without  an  amead- 

ment  of  the  Conatitntioii  making  an  entire  change  in  the  sTStem. 

The  commiflgionen  appointed  hj  me,  pursnant  to  chapter  408  of  the  Laws  of 
IM^,  to  aeleet  a  rfte  aad  sttbmtt  pkas  fbt  the'COBstaruetiaB  and  management  of  a 
State  penitentiarj  will,  I  am  informed,  make  their  report  to  the  LegiaUitvre  «l  an 
early  day. 

I  have  vlitted,  during  the  year,  all  the  State  prieona,  and  giren  personal  hearing 
to  large  nnmben  of  oonylets  who  desired  to  present  applications  Ibr  execntiye 
clemency.  The  total  number  of  applications  for  pardon  and  commutation  of 
punishment,  presented  personally  or  in  writing,  and  examined  by  me,  is  about  six 
hundred    Eighty-dx  pardons,  and  twenty  commutations  have  been  granted 

We  would  agre^  with  the  goTemor  as  to  eonfiding  to  theehirf  officer 
ample  diseretionary  powen  relative  to  pimishmeiits,  provided  he 
held  hifl  office  permanentlj)  and  might  therefore  be  presumed  to  have 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which  would  make  such  a  deposit  safe 
in  his  hands*.  Bnt  we  have  grave  dovbts  whether  tbiB  would  answer 
nnder  our  present  system,  where  the  executive  administration 
changes,  on  an  average,  every  two  years,  and  often  is  not  prolonged 
beyond  a  single  year — sometimes,  indeed,  not  even  that 

The  governor,  it  has  been  seen,  refers  to  the  report  of  the  comp- 
troller, Hon.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  toft  a  detailed  stat^nent  of  **the 
expenses  and  earnings  of  the  several  State  prisons  during  the  past 
year.''  The  part  of  the  comptroller's  report^  thus  referred  to,  is  as 
follows: 

Bat  little  need  be  said  of  the  flnaiiclal  exhibit  of  the  State  prisons.  That  there  is 
a  radical  defoct  fat  the  i^stem  cannot  be  donbied.  Bf  Ihe  Constitatian  the  Inspect- 
ors  have  the  charge  and  snperintradenoe  ci  tbe  prisons,  aad  the  appointment  of 
all  the  officers  therein.  Th^  alone  hare  the  power,  if  ib»  ponrer  exists  anprhere, 
to  secure  effldency  in  the  discipline,  economy  in  the  expendltnres,  and  snccess  in 
the  general  administration  of  their  affldrs.  Great  practical  beneflt  would  resnlt  to 
the  State  if  the  management  of  the  prisons  could  be  entir^  disconnected  with 
party  politics,  and  the  wardens  and  keepers  coold  hold  their  offices  by  the  tenure  of 
good  behavior  rather  than  party  faTorltism,  so  that  each  coold  see  In  the  position  he 
held  that  degree  of  permaaenoe  whieh  would  saable  and  eneoorage  him  to  accom- 
plish some  good  to  the  State,  and  make  a  repntatioa  for  himselt  Much  might, 
doubtless^  be  aoeomplished  by  wise  legislatioii,  and  without  some  legislation  by 
which  the  expenditures  may  be  systematiaed  and  reduced  Hut  little  change  lor  the 
better  can  be  looked  for  im  the  flnaadal  aOdra  of  the  prisons. 

If  the  figures  in  the  following  table  be  taken  as  giving  a  idr  exhibli  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  prisons,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  further  from  being  selfsopporting 
year  by  year,  and  are  iMt  retrograding. 
In  1M7  the  excess  of  advaaees  from  the  trssMqr  eror  rees^  finom 

earnings  waa.... * 1806^874  79 

InlSaSHwas SIS.  547  74 

InlSaSitwas IM,774  46 
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Ae  IMfewteg  iCM^BMU  ibMM  1^  i(spmmmm  mk  %mdam  ^  cwb  of  the 

jkdmieeft  tnm     Baeetred  froa       Szeett  of 

Mmbfom,... r....  *t»14,l09  88    $128,717  71  tB5»891  57 

GUntoB  ^.... V •841,0«I81      158^807  66  188,255  25 

mbgmsatf... w w «MV15i80      109^904  60  847,354  70 

IfiiceDtDMQS  wtfmMkwm  aoi  ^aMh 

wtod .•-..•........* r    ^. - 29,889  48 

$1,065,881  89    1^0,489  ST   $844,790  95 

From  the  abote  exhibit  it  will  be  sees  that  the  expenditares  (^ 
Glinton  priBon  kat  year  exceeded  its  earnings  by  $182,855.25.  Thus 
is  exploded  the  stnpendoos  sham  with  which  the  public  has  been 
amsed  for  some  years  past^  to  die  effect  that  this  prison  was  not  only 
eaming  its  8«]^>ort,  but  actoally  brii^ng  in  a  revenue  to  the  State 
treasury.  In  their  report  for  1867,  the  inspectors  claimed  that 
Clinton  prison  had  that  year  made  a  dear  proit,  oyer  all  expenses, 
of  $20,749^61.  Last  year,  under  speeial  instructions  from  the  Legis- 
latorey  the  Prison  Association  made  a  eeardiing  examination  into 
the  fbaaeial  management  of  all  the  State  prisons.  In  regard  to 
OUiiton,  they  foand  that,  by  a  skillful  manipulation  of  figures,  by  an 
exflggeratioB  of  yalues  on  the  one  hand  and  the  omission  of  just 
charge*  against  the  institution  on  the  other,  the  prison  accounts 
IumI  been  made  to  show  the  balance  of  profit  stated  above,  whereas 
m  truth  th«re  was  a  deficit  of  at  least  $65,308.85,  making  a  total 
differeooe  between  seeming  and  reality,  of  $86,057.86.  On  the 
state  of  fiiets  as  thna  revealed,  we  last  year  offered  the  following 
remarks: 


K^Hfahitf  oodd  iMflMM  iijqitoai  to  the  pecwnlsiy  iirtowsto  cf  the  piisoai  thm  te 
Biake  ap  «iicnieo«s  sooiMBis  Smt  the  pnipote  of  appeMli^  woU  befine  tke  public 
in  anj  one  year.  Li  mch  omm  tho  appftreat  prosperitj  will  be  but  eyaneecent. 
The  deception  will  be  disdofed  in  a  year  or  two  from  the  stera  iket  that  the  cash 
drawn  tfom  the  tfeatniy  for  support  wm  always  ahoir  the  anMmst  of  eotpenditare^ 
•nd  the  in^oiae  of  tibe  pflioii  wiU  suely  mppmt  bf  tks  atlaal  cash  woolpta  deposited 
with  the  tnasQfer.  Thefetee,  if  ita  nteiplB  are  aafidrlj  siada  to  look  large  in  an j 
oae  year,  there  wiU  be,  eooner  or  later,  correapondingly  low  retnr&s.  The  aoooants 
should  always  be  fUrly  kept,  and  thns  the  pnbUc  wiU  understand  the  tme  working 
of  the  institatioa ;  and  if  the  resnlt  shonld  be  nassiisJitetory,  the  Legislatare  wm 
be  bettet  able  to  apply  a  loiedy. 

How  speedily  has  the  prediction  here  ventured  been  turned  into 
history  I  The  enormous  deficit  of  $182,955.25,  for  a  single  year, 
tells  the  whole  story,  and  affords  a  fresh  fflustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  that  *^  honesty  is  the  best  policy.'^ 

*  Thiileen  mooihs.    Adrandes  for  Sept  1866,  $4l,0$l.Ml 
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In  our  report  of  last  year,  we  ezpoeed  a  huge  grab  at  the  State 
treasury  made  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  Its  natnre  and  prc^rti<ms  will 
be  best  explained  in  a  short  extract  from  the  report : 

Alfred  Walker  made  a  ofmtraet,  Maroh  1, 1667,  for  working  the  qnanj  at  Sing 
Sing.  It  caUed  for  100  men»  and  was  to  oontinne  for  fire  ymn.  This  oontraet  was 
owned  in  Jane,  1868,  in  equal  shares  bj  himself  and  Sands  ft  Son.  At  that  time  ha, 
bought  the  interest  of  Sands  and  Son  in  the  property  and  oontraet  fior  $11,500,1 
and  thus  became  absolute  owner.  The  estimate  that  the  owners  of  the  property^ 
put  upon  it  was,  that  it  was  worth  $28,000.  Shortly  after  this,  in  the  rezy  same 
month.  Walker  made  a  bargain  with  the  Inspeetars,  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  State, 
to  sell  his  whole  interest  for  $125,000,  thus  obtaining  $62,500  for  what  he  had  paid 
almost  contemporaneously  $11,500,  and  an  equal  adyanoe  for  his  own  half  interest 

We  devoted  nearly  fonr  pages  of  onr  report  to  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  this  attempt  npon  the  treasury,  and  a  plea  (the  strongest  we 
could  frame)  against  the  payment  of  the  claim  set  np  by  Walker. 
We  failed,  however,  in  the  effort;  and  the  Legislature  allowed  the 
whole  amount —  $125,000.  The  comptroller's  report  informs  us  that 
it  has  been  paid.  It  is  by  such  abuses  as  this  —  to  call  them  by  no 
harder  name  —  and  others  which  have  been  detailed  from  year  to 
year,  in  our  reports,  that  the  deficits  of  our  three  State  prisons  are 
swelled  to  such  proportions,  reaching,  for  the  year  just  closed,  the 
astounding  aggregate  of  $596,774.45!  Now,  the  State  of  New 
York  had,  in  her  State  prisons  last  year  (say),  an  average  of  8,000 
convicts  (the  number  was  probably  a  little  less,  but  let  that  pass). 
The  aggregate  deficit — $596,774.45  —  distributed  among  these, 
would  give  a  deficit  per  capita  of  $199.  The  average  per  oapita  • 
cost  of  the  prisoners  in  all  the  State  prisons  of  the  United  States  for 
the  previous  year,  including  salaries  of  officers,  was  $177.  The 
deficit  alone,  therefore,  of  our  prisons  would  have  supported  our  con- 
victs without  a  stroke  of  work  or  a  cent  of  earnings,  at  the  average 
cost  of  prisoners  throughout  the  country,  and  left  a  surplus  of 
$66,000.  But  let  us  take  another  comparison.  The  per  oapita  cost 
of  the  convicts  in  the  Connecticut  State  prison  was,  last  year,  $116. 
Our  deficit  would  have  supported  our  convicts  at  that  rate  of  outlay, 
still  without  work,  and  have  left  a  surplus  of  $349,000.  One  more 
comparison.  The  Albany  penitentiary  subsisted  its  prisoners  in 
1869  for  $110  per  capita.  At  the  same  rate  of  expenditure,  our 
aggregate  deficiency  would  have  paid  the  expenses  of  our  prisons  — 
the  convicts  as  before  remaining  in  total  idleness  —  and,  at  the  same 
time,  would  have  left  a  surplus  for  other  uses  of  $267,000. 

The  JEdifiburffh  Heview  once  published  what  was  meant  for  a 
severe,  but  was  only  a  slashing,  critique  on  Goethe.  The  article  was 
translated  and  reprinted  in  Germany,  with  this  curt  but  caustic  com- 
ment :  ^^  This  is  what  in  England  they  GBJlrevi&umffJ^    In  like  man- 
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Ber,  when  looking  at  the  foregoing  detail  and  oomparisonB,  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim :  ^  This  is  what  in  ISTew  York  is  called  prison 
adm%ni$^raU(mJ^ 

2.  I%e  Albany  Penitentiary. 

We  place  this  among  State  prisons,  becanse,  though  originally  a 
eonntj  institution,  it  has  become,  through  the  action  of  the  general 
goyemment,  the  State  prison  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  which  all  prisoners  conrioted  of  felonies  in  the 
District  are  sentenced. 

The  ^nancial  management  of  this  prison  for  the  past  year,  as 
indeed  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  has  been  eminently 
successful,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Gen.  Pilsbury,  will  show : 

In  reviewing  our  records,  there  is  reason  for  a  just  pride  in  the  almost  uninter- 
rapted  success  of  its  management :  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  a  burden  upon 
the  county  or  the  State,  it  has  been  made  a  source  of  profit ;  that  in  twenty-one 
years  (as  the  tables  hereto  appended  will  show)  it  has  safely  kept  19,421  prisoners, 
and  although  14,426  (or  more  than  three-fourths)  of  these  were  of  that  unprofitable 
class  who  are  committed  for  very  short  terms  of  less  than  six  months,  yet  the  gross 
earnings  have  amounted  to  $627,201.95,  while  the  ordinary  expenditures  have  been 
but  $486,020Jd6 ;  thus  showing  a  gain  or  profit  of  $140,281.69. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  state  that,  during 
a  fifteen  years*  wardenship  of  the  Connecticut  State  prison  —  Mr. 
Pilsbury's  administration  netted  a  clear  profit  to  the  State  of  more 
than  $1(X),000.  Thus  the  gains  of  the  two  prisons  over  which  he 
has  presided,  added  together,  foot  up  a  round  quarter  million  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  con- 
victs in  theWethersfield  prison  was  less  than  200,  and  the  added  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  the  inmates  of  the  Albany  penitentiary 
were  wholly  unproductive,  but  instead  were  a  drain  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  others.  All  these  things  considered,  we  doubt 
whether  a  financial  success  equal  to  this  can  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  prison  annals  of  the  world. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  L^slature  an  act  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  150  convicts  fi^m  Sing  Sing  prison  to  the  Albany 
penitentiary,  said  convicts  to  be  maintained  in  the  latter  institution 
without  expense  to  the  Sthte,  jprovided  the  inspectors  should  so  direct 
within  twenty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  A  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  Gen.  Pilsbury,  under  date  of  May  18,  to  the  board  of 
inspectors,  proposing  a  meeting  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  transfer. 
The  board,  ignorant  that  the  transfer  must  be  made  within  twenty 
days,  fixed  the  proposed  conference  in  July,  at  the  time  of  their 
stated  quarterly  meeting.    Of  course  no  transfer  could  be  made 
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under  the  kw,  imd  in  point  of  fiftot  n<me  has  been  mtde.  This,  we 
think,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Xt  would  be  well  to  wevhfe  ihe  aet, 
mintts  the  limitation,  so  aa  to  let  the  transfer  be  m^Ae  at  any  time 
that  might  be  convenient  and  mntnallj  agreed  upon  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  two  institutioira.  If  the  penitentiary  were  but  of  sufficient 
capacity  and  the  whole  body  cf  -our  oonvicts  were  removed  thither, 
the  trauBier  would  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  would  relieve 
us  of  those  huge  deficits  which  are,  from  year  to  yeiff,  eating  up  the 
substance  of  our  tax-*burdened  eitisens. 

Gen.  Pilsbury  has  expressed  his  views  at  length  on  the  question 
of  prison  punishments.  The  following  passages  contain  tiie  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks : 

Long  experience  and  obBerrsfcion  in  tUe  management  of  prisoners  have  oonvinoed 
me  that,  in  general,  tbej  cannot  be  weU  and  safely  govetned  nnlees  thej  are  made 
to  understand  that  the  chief  ofiScer  of  the  prison  is  vested  with  ample  power  to 
punish  them  whenever  the^  may  deserve  it,  for  disobedient  or  disorderly  conduct. 
It  is  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  government  of  men,  whether  in  a  priscHi 
or  out  of  it,  can  be  effective—can,  in  short,  be  any  government  at  all,  unless  it  has 
the  power  of  rewards  and  punishments.  That  is  the  essence  of  aU  goyemment, 
human  and  divine.  Something  has  been  done  for  our  prisons  in  the  way  of  rewards, 
by  authorizing  a  certain  deduction  of  time  from  terms  of  imprisonment,  in  the  case 
of  prisoners  whose  deportment  while  in  confinement  has  been  uniformly  good. 
With  some  natures  this  is  a  naetal  stimulus  to  good  behavior;  but  there  are  others 
to  whom  it  is  perfectly  indifEerent— who  aie  so  reoUass  that  it  has  no  influence  upon 
them  whatever.  How  then  are  these  to  be  governed?  If  the  hope  of  reward  wiU 
not  restrain  themi,  what  remains  but  the  fear  of  punishment  ?  And  what  punish- 
ment are  they  to  fear,  unless  they  are  made  to  know  that  the  chief  officer  of  the 
prison  has  the  power  to  inflict  it  promptly,  summarily,  and,  if  needs  be,  severely  t 
I  say  the  chief  officer  of  the  prison,  because  I  think  it  essential  that  he  alone  should 
have  this  power  of  punishment.  It  should  never  be  entrusted  to  subordinates.  If 
the  chief  officer  is  not  flt  to  be  entrusted  with  it,  then  he  is  not  flt  for  his  place,  and 
should  be  removed  and  another  appointed  who  i$  flt ;  and  let  him  be  held  personally 
and  offidaUy  responsible  for  the  Just  and  reasonable  exerdse  of  his  power. 

The  law  aUows  a  parent  to  chastise  his  ehi}d,  and  a  master  his  Apprentice, 
in  moderation  and  reason,  but  there  must  be  no  ii^uiy  to  life  or  limb.  Why 
should  society  be  more  tender  of  its  convicted  offenders,  than  of  its  children  and 
apprentices?  But  the  truth  is,  if  prisoners  are  made  to  distinctly  understand,  that 
there  is  an  ever  present  and  watchftil  power  over  them  to  punish  mticonduot,  as  weU 
as  to  approve  and  reward  good  conduct,  they  wiU  seldom  give  occasion  for  punlsli- 
ment.  The  knowledge  that  such  power  exists,  and  is  always  ready  for  action  in 
proper  cases,  will  prove  sufficient  of  itself  to  enforce  the  disciplina 

We  make  room  for  a  single  extract  from  the  chaplain's  report : 

In  my  intereonrse  with  the  prisoners  at  their  oells  I  have  not  in  a^ilngle  instance 
met  with  rudeness,  but  always  with  civility  and  respect.  Often  the  wish  has  been 
expressed  that  I  would  caU  more  frequently,  and  stay  longer,  and  was  this  practica- 
ble,  I  am  persuaded  greater  good  would  be  accomplished.  The  conversations  which 
I  have  sometimes  had  on  religions  subjects,  especially  with  the  long-term  fnisoners, 
have  been  foil  of  interest,  and  were  foUowed  by  the  ntanoval  of  em»eous  feelings, 
and  skeptical  doubts.    I  have  fireqnently  left  the  oeU  doors  of  some  of  the  oonvicts^ 
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liuHikfiil  for  the  dedre  th^eipreMMd  iolmnkthd  mmoiDg  of  God's  woid,  and  ibr 
tbe  opportnnitj  I  had  of  unfolding  to  tliem  the  troth.  While  maigrl  know  xeiifft 
all  the  demands  of  conadence  and  the  Bible,  I  cannot  bat  hope  that  the  diadoanxei 
of  the  future  will  show  good  xetnlts,  fur  bejond  what  we  now  geneiallj  ez|>eGt 

Since  these  sentences  were  penned,  Ut.  Dyer  has  passed  awaj 
from  earth;  doubtless  to  a  higher,  holier,  happier  sphere  of  service. 
His  genial  smilep  the  kindlj  tones  joi  hig  voioe,  his  persiuuuve  and 
winning  words,  wiH  he  seen  no  mese,  heard  no  more,  within  those 
rugged  prison  walls ;  but  his  wise  counsels,  his  solemn  warnings,  his 
tender  exhortations,  and,  above  aD,  his  pure,  bright,  holy  example 
will  linger  long  in  the  heart,  and,  let  ub  hopei,  exert  a  regenerative 
power  ovw  the  life  of  those  to  whom  his  ministrations  were  given 
with  a  «eal  equaled  only  by  their  fidelity.  A  rare  combination  of 
solid,  not  to  say  shining,  qualities  met  in  his  character;  not  the  least 
noticeable  or  least  useifiil  of  which  was  prudence,  an  attribute  sa 
important,  so  essential  indeed,  in  a  religious  teadier  of  prisoners. 
We  are  assured  by  the  superintendent,  that,  in  his  fourteen  years  of 
service  as  chaplain,  he  never  had  Imown  a  single  indiscreet  act  or 
word  chargeable  to  him  in  all  his  intercourse  with  theinmates  of 
the  penitentiary. 

8.  ITew  8Me  Reformatory. 
This  important  movement,  inaugurated  last  winter  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, has  already  been  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  a 
national  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline.  Prof. 
Theo.  "W.  Dwight,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  choose  a  site  and 
devise  apian  of  organization  for  the  proposed  institution,  made 
some  highly  interesting  statements  in  r^ard  to  that  matter.  His 
remarks  were  thus  reported  in  one  of  the  daily  papers : 

Dr.  Dwight,  at  the  oonclnflion  of  the  bnainesfl  of  the  meeting,  by  special  request,  gave 
an  acooont  of  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  new  penal  and  reformatorj  institution  in 
the  sixth  district  of  this  State.  In  aoeordanoe  with  the  proviaioiis  of  the  law,  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  fs^^  eommiasioners,  to  choose  a  location  and  present  a  plan,  of  whom 
Dr.  Dwight  was  one.  Tlie  oommisslon  seleotsd  Blmira.  They  then  felt  that  they 
ought  to  adopt  some  of  the  improved  methods  of  prison  discipline.  In  their  opinion, 
the  best  method  is  to  take  a  yoong  class  of  criminals  —  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  tliirty — sixteen  being  the  age  at  which  erimimals  aie  no  longer  admlsBlble  to 
the  House  of  Befdge.  **  We  thought  it  better,"  oontinued  Dr.  Dwight,  "  to  take 
only  those  sentenced  for  their  first  offence.  Our  idea  then  was  to  bring  to  bear  on 
these  persons  reformatory  influences— reformatory  as  distinguished  from  penal. 
We  adopted  the  main  thought  of  the  Irish  system,  namely  to  conunence  a  course  of 
discipline  with  strfastly  solitary  eonfiMment.  We  purduMed  a  fSunn  of  860  acrea 
Our  design  was  to  Inclose  fiflesa  or  twenty  acves  with  a  high  wall,  rendering  escape 
from  this  indosure  impossible ;  but  to  allow  to  such  as  behave  well  the  compacativs 
freedom  of  the  Irish  qrstem,  and  to  employ  them  in  lal>ors  upon  the  fSEurm. 
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Witii  regard  to  sentenct^ :  in  all  cases  where,  under  the  present  law,  criminals 
are  sentenced  for  a  term  less  than  five  years,  inmates  of  the  new  reformatory  should 
be  sentenced  "  until  reformation,  not  exceeding  "five  years,"  which  would  give  the 
managers  power  to  discharge  reformed  criminals  before  the  expiration  of  five  years. 
Where  any  persons  are  sentenced  for  a  term  exceeding  five  years»  the  shortening  of 
their  term  will  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  commutation  laws.  Our  object  is  to 
try  the  experiment  of  reformation  sentences.  We  thought  that  possibly  the  mark 
system  as  practised  in  Ireland  may  be  so  applied  as  to  determine  the  duration  of 
imprisonment,  but  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  managers. 

Our  next  thought  related  to  management.  How  shall  an  efficient  warden  and 
board  of  managers  be  secured?  We  all  know  the  detrimental  influence  of  the 
working  of  the  present  system  upon  the  prisons  of  New  Yoik.  Our  prisons 
are  given  over  to  party  politics.  One  inspector  is  elected  each  year  to  serve  three 
years.    The  result  is  continual  change.    The  system  should  be  abandoned  altogether. 

Our  commission  adopted  the  plan  reoomm^ed  by  the  Prison  Association  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Five  managers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
each  of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years.  They  are  to  serve  without  any  com- 
pensation other  than  their  traveling  expenses,  and  are  to  appoint  the  warden,  physi- 
cian, chaplain,  and  derk.  The  warden  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  to  remove 
subordinate  officers.  He  is  made  removable  only  for  cause,  and  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  removaL  At  present  the  inspectors  elect  all  deputies.  Our  plan  introduces 
the  principle  of  responsible  government,  which  is  the  only  good  government.  We 
discard  the  contract  system.  The  warden  is  the  superintendent  of  the  industries  as 
well  as  of  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  he  is  responsible  for  Its  success.  The 
board  of  managers  are  to  be  the  building  committee,  and  not  to  take  another  com- 
mittee's plan  of  an  edifice,  and  then  graft  upon  it  their  own  system  of  organisation. 
Our  thought  is,  that  they  will  associate  the  warden  and  architect — appoint  the 
warden  first,  and  let  him  counsel  and  instruct  the  architect.  The  Legislature  has 
the  sole  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  officers,  but  we  shall  attempt  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  act  giving  this  authority  to  the  board  of  managers,  with  perhaps 
some  restriction  in  the  shape  of  a  maximum.  We  further  propose  to  have  a  super- 
intendent of  discharged  convicts  for  all  the  prisons,  especially  for  the  new  one,  who 
shall  be  authorized  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Legislature. 

This  is  excellent  in  the  main ;  but  we  must  express  our  dissent  on 
one  or  two  points.  We  think  thirty  years  too  high  a  limit  for  the 
age  of  the  convicts  in  that  direction,  and  would  greatly  prefer  that  it 
should  be  fixed  at  twenty-five  instead.  This  for  seversJ  reasons :  1. 
Because  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  seems  old  enough  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  admission  into  such  an  institution  as  this  is  intended  to  be. 
2.  Because,  whatever  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  a  good  many  who  are 
beyond  will  swear  that  they  are  within  it,  and  thus  a  legal  limit  of 
thirty  will  only  secure  an  actual  limit  of  some  years  above  that  age ; 
and  so  of  any  other  age  taken  as  the  extreme.  3.  If  all  persons  not 
above  thirty,  convicted  of  felonies,  are  sent  to  the  new  State  reform- 
atory, it  will  soon  be  the  largest  penal  institution  in  the  State,  and 
the  experiment  will  be  in  danger  of  fSuling  on  this  ground  alone. 

There  is  another  point,  suggested  by  the  remark  last  made,  on 
which  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  the  commissionerE 
Their  proposition,  if  we  understand  it,  is  to  sentence  aU  criminala 
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between  the  agee  of  idxteen  ftnd  thirty^  convicted  of  a  first  offence,  to 
the  State  reformatory.  We  would  much  prefer  that  some  discretion 
in  this  regard  should  be  left  to  the  courts,  for  the  reason  that  some 
persons  as  young  as  thirty,  or  even  twenty-five,  though  never  before 
canvtdsd  of  crime,  might  be  very  unsuitable  associates  for  the  mass 
of  the  inmates,  whom,  therefore,  it  would  be  every  way  desirable 
to  commit  to  a  different  prison. 

KOBTH   CaBOLINA. 

The  new  State  prison  has  not  yet  been  finished.  The  work  is 
going  on ;  but  how  near  completion,  we  are  not  informed.  We  were 
favored,  during  the  summer,  with  a  call  by  three  members  of  the 
newly  organized  Board  of  Public  Oharities  for  North  Carolina, 
fix>m  whose  statements  we  judge  that  much  interest  is  felt  there  on 
the  prison  question,  and  that  the  State  intends  to  pursue  an  enlight- 
ened policy  in  the  matter  of  prison  discipline. 

Ohio. 

Penitentiary  science  is  making  rapid  progress  in  this  State,  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  This  fact  is  patent  in  the  latest  prison 
reports,  in  the  recent  message  of  Gov.  Hayes  to  the  Legislature,  and 
from  other  evidences  not  necessary  to  be  given  in  detail. 

The  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the  warden  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

In  view  of  the  h/d  that  oonyict  labor  alone  Is  now  more  than  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  penitentiary,  and  with  its  other  earnings,  yielding  a  very  considerable 
revenue,  I  would  reepectfolly  recommend  that  this  surplus  money  be  applied  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  prison.  The  excess  of  cuih  earnings  last  year  over 
current  expenses,  was  $29,242.50.  The  surplus  earnings  this  year  cannot  be  less 
than  960,000,  though  I  think  it  wiU  be  more.  Much  could  be  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  the  institution  if  such  an  amount  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
from  year  to  year.  The  discipline,  as  we  are  now  situated,  is  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  but  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Discipline  simply  means  order,  system 
and  obedience.  We  want  more  than  discipline.  Some  measures  should  be  taken  to 
improYe,  if  possible,  the  tone  of  those  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  here.  There  are 
many  now  who  leave  this  place,  rude  as  it  is  in  reformatoiy  discipline,  wiser  and 
better^  and  I  am  satisfied  that  that  number  can  be  largely  increased  when  reforma- 
tion becomes  the  chief  aim  of  the  institution.  As  the  prison  is  arranged  now,  each 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  discipline,  eat  the  same  food,  drees  in  the  same 
hideous  garb,  work  in  the  same  shops,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  his  moral 
standard  as  a  man — in  fact  it  is  a  perfect  jumble  of  all  classes  and  kinds  without 
regard  to  any  thing  save  their  ability  to  labor.  I  cannot  think  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  right,  nor  can  perfect  disdpline  be  maintained  under  such  drcumstanoes. 
We  must  dassity  before  any  great  good  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reforma- 
tion. Classification,  in  the  sense  I  mean,  is  the  complete  separation  of  those  who 
are  weU  disposed  and  desire  to  be  reformed  firom  those  who  are  vicious  and  depraved. 
Of  eourse,  I  do  not  ■ssiinio  that  this,  or  any  other  plan,  or  that  prison  ofilMals  can 
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abeolutely  refonn  men  or  women  depraved  aa  oonTieta  axe  thonght  to  be ;  bat  tbey 
can  pave  the  way,  ofier  fiEusiliticB  and  aseist  thoee  whose  desire  it  is  to  be  better 
men.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  there  be  no  reformation,  let  the  responsibility  rest 
where  it  ought,  and  not  npon  the  State  for  anj  neglect  on  its  part.  Bnt  to  classify 
properly,  we  must  have  more  room  than  the  present  prison  inclosure  affords.  If 
the(  Legislature  will  but  ratify  the  purchase  made  by  you  of  the  grounds  lying 
north  and  adjoining  the  penitentiary,  and  devote  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
prison  —  nothing  more — to  its  enlargement,  all  can  soon  be  accomplished  without 
burdening  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Directors  say : 

Few  convicts  have  heretofore  been  reformed,  but  that  fact  is  as  mucb  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  State,  as  the  intrinsic  wickedness  of  the  subjects.  The  religious 
services,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  intercourse  and  influence  of  the  officers  have 
recently  produced  decided  results.  Some  have  been  discharged  wholly  reclaimed, 
and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  generally  among  the  convicts  more  cheerfulness*  more 
good  feeling,  more  self-respect  and  more  obedience  to  the  rules  than  has  existed 
heretofore.  We  hope  and  believe  this  state  of  things  is  the  forerunner  of  other  and 
more  marked  efifecte.  Efforts  in  this  behalf  ought  to  receive  the  sympathy  and 
generous  support  of  the  State,  and  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  an  appro- 
priation for  books,  and  such  other  means  of  reformation,  as  can  be  profitably  used. 

The  fact  that  convicts  may  be  reformed  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  legislative  action, 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  one  which  is  lower  and  more  selfish.  The  value 
of  our  prison  labor  has  been  gradually  rising  for  several  years,  and  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  is  aware  that  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  improved  moral 
condition  of  the  convicts.  While,  therefore,  we  are  reclaiming  the  lost  and  supplant- 
ing vice  by  virtue,  we  are  at  the  same  time  putting  money  into  the  treasury,  and 
lessening  the  public  burdens. 

The  management  of  penitentaries  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  every 
year,  and  the  unfortunate  convicts  are  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  consideration  of 
the  benevolent  and  humane.  They  are  no  longer  considered  as  outcasts,  and  beyond 
redemption.  They  are  regarded  as  men,  as  responsible  beings,  as  having  souls  to 
save  or  lose,  and  as  capable  of  lajdng  aside  their  depravity  and  becoming  worthy 
dtizens  here,  and  entertaining  a  hope  of  rest  hereafter.  If  this  is  not  all  a  delusion, 
it  is  due  to  them  and  to  the  State,  that  every  means  of  reformation  should  be 
adopted,  and  when  they  leave  the  penitentiary,  a  larger  prop<»i;ion  should  be  indns- 
trious  and  useful  citisens. 

In  their  report  for  1869,  the  directors  take  this  advanced  position, 
which  fully  sustains  the  doctrine  of  indefinite  or  reformation  sentences, 
in  place  of  definite  or  time  sentences : 

It  may  seem  to  be  in  advance  of  the  present  day,  but  it  is,  as  we  believe,  but  antici- 
pating an  event  not  far  distant,  to  suggest  that  sentences  fDr  crime,  instead  of  being 
for  a  definite  period,  espedally  in  cases  of  repeated  convictions,  ¥dll,  under  proper 
restrictions,  be  made  to  depend  on  the  reformation  and  established  good  character  of 
the  convict. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  an  effective 
reformatory  prison  discipline;  bnt  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  it 
can  never  be  practically  applied  with  any  chance  of  success,  till  our 
prisons  are  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  politics,  and  their  adminis- 
tration is  made  permiment  in  the  hands  of  oomp^^nt  ofiicerB. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  chaplain,  Eev.  A.  G. 
Bjers,  relate  scenes  and  incidents  as  fall  of  suggestive  instruction  as 
they  are  of  interest : 

Twice  during  the  jear  work  has  been  sospended  in  tlie  prison  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  public  religious  services  with  the  prisoners. 

The  first  time  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Baptist  State  Sabbath  School  Convention, 
held  in  Columbus  last  May ;  and  the  other  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  held  in  com- 
memoration of  our  national  independence. 

On  the  former  occasion,  the  complete  surprise  to  the  prisoners,  the  large  company 
of  visitors,  the  nature  of  the  exercises— manifesting  a  lively  Christian  sympathy 
with  the  prisoners — ^the  direct  personal  appeals  to  their  better  natures  as  men,  and 
the  earnest  assurances  of  their  common  interest,  as  sinners,  in  the  redeeming  mercy 
of  Him  who  came  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
doors  to  them  that  are  bound,  ^1  conspired  to  render  the  occasion  deeply  impres- 
sive, and  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners,  the  tears  of  contrition,  and  the  uplifting  of  a 
thousand  hands  for  prayer,  presented  a  scene  not  easily  described,  but  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  influence  of  that  meeting  lingers  yet,  not  merely  as  a  pleasant  memory,  but 
as  a  wholesome  incentive  in  many  hearts,  prompting  them  to  patience,  obedience  and 
hope. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  (the  celebration  of  the  day  by  appropriate  religious  and 
patriotic  services  having  been  determined  upon)  it  was  deemed  proper,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  honorable  board,  with  the  concurrence  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
niarden,  and  the  approval  of  his  excellency  Governor  Hayes,  to  select  a  certain  num- 
ber of  prisoners  whose  good  conduct  as  prisoners  would  justify  such  consideration, 
and  whose  characters  as  men  gave  assurance  (as  far  as  human  conduct  may  assure 
the  judgment  of  men)  that  society  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  at  their  libera- 
tion ;  and  on  that  day,  in  presence  of  their  feUow  prisoners,  restore  them  again  to 
dvil  liberty. 

Three  prisoners  (two  under  sentence  for  life,  one  having  served  faithfully  for 
eighteen,  and  the  other  for  thirteen  years,  and  neither  having  ever  violated  a  prison 
rule ;  and  one  under  sentence  for  seven  years,  having  served  more  than  half  his 
term,  and  giving  evidence  of  thorough  reformation),  were  selected,  and,  in  presence 
of  over  a  thousand  prisoners. and  many  deeply  interested  citizens,  were  presented 
with  their  pardons. 

The  pardons  were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  governor,  by  Rev.  I.  Crook,  in 
words  well  chosen  and  deeply  impressive.  Short  and  appropriate  addresses  were 
also  made  by  Hon.  C.  N.  Olds,  Judge  J.  L.  Bates,  president,  and  Judge  M.  G.  Mit- 
cheU,  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  These  addresses,  together  with  the  devo- 
tional exerdses  and  patriotic  songs,  rendered  the  services  in  the  chapel  highly  in- 
teresting throughout,  and  when,  subsequently,  the  prisoners  sat  down  to  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  during  which  the  rule  restricting  them  to  silence  was  removed,  and  the 
eigoyment  of  the  repast  heightened  beyond  expression  by  free  but  not  unconstrained 
sociality,  the  oocasi<m  was  made  as  replete  with  happiness  as  it  was  possible  for 
men,  as  prisoners,  to  feel.  The  only  constraint  experienced  was  that  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart.  All  were  free  to  speak,  but  many  a  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  for  men  who  for  years  had  sat  beside  each  other  at  their  meals 
in  solemn  silence,  to  realise  so  much  and  at  once.  It  was  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence so  new,  so  unexpected ;  such  a  recognition  of  their  manhood,  such  an  appeal 
to  the  heart,  the  judgment,  the  conscience,  that  only  those  situated  as  these  men 
vrere  could  realize  its  almost  overwhelming  power.  It  was  kindness  asserting 
its  law  over  the  hitherto  lawless,  and  there  were  but  few  hearts  so  obdurate  and 
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penrene  as  to  iwist  its  charm.  That  there  were  a  few,  is  only  in  j^Kwf  of  the  per^ 
▼erting  power  and  the  hardening  influence  of  crime ;  that  tiiere  were  only  a  few 
(constituting  the  exceptioDs),  is  in  confirmation  of  a  genenl  role  that  will,  ere  long, 
I  humbly  trust,  establish  kindness  as  a  law,  regolatiag  the  treatment  of  the  erring, 
the  guilty  and  the  deprayed. 

Your  honorable  board  will,  I  feel  assured,  pardon  this  extended  notice  of  events 
which  transpired  under  your  own  eyes,  and  of  the  influence  of  which  the  several 
members  of  the  board,  from  personsJ  observation,  are  fcilly  competent  to  judge.  I 
have,  however,  felt  it  due  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  State,  in  whom  is  vested, 
by  solemn  sanction  of  law,  authority  over  the  liberty  and  even  life  of  the  felon ; 
due  to  the  warden,  as  chief  executive  of  the  prison,  in  whose  hands  is  lodged  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners ;  due  to  your  honorable  board,  charged  with  the 
administration  of  laws  whose  inexorable  behests,  as  applied  to  crime,  leave  so  little 
discretion  as  to  the  criminal ;  due  to  my  own  office,  whose  sacred  functions  are 
designed  to  reform  and  elevate  character,  that  these  events  should  be  thus  pre- 
sented, not  in  vindication  of  what  has  been  done,  but  as  suggestive  of  what  may 
hereafter  become  a  rule  whereby  a  ftAi  test  of  character  can  be  applied,  intelligent 
discrimination  exercised,  a  humane  cfystem  of  discipline  established,  and  the  line  more 
distinctly  drawn  between  the  incorrigbly  vile  and  those  in  whom  some  latent  desire 
for  rectitude  and  honor  might  be  touched,  and  life  and  character  rescued  from  dis- 
honor and  ruin. 

The  following  gratifying  passage,  extracted  from  the  message  of 

Gov.  Hayes,  will  dose  our  review  of  the  prison  question  in  Ohio : 

• 
A  large  proportion  of  the  convicts,  when  admitted,  are  quite  young.  The  age  of 
about  one-third  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  years.  More  than  two^thirds  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  prison  are  now  under  thirty  years  of  age.  It  will  occur  to  any  one  who 
considers  these  facts,  that,  unfer  our  system  of  prison  discipline,  too  little  effort  has 
heretofore  been  made  to  reform  these  young  men.  A  high  authority  has  said,  "  No 
human  being  is  so  debased  and  wicked  that  he  cannot  be  reclaimed."  It  is  believed, 
that,  under  a  wise  system,  the  young,  at  least,  can  be  reformed  and  prepared  for 
useful  and  worthy  citizenship.  The  present  system  has  two  capital  defects— the  ming- 
ling in  intimate  association  of  the  young  with  the  hardened  criminals,  and  the 
failure  to  educate  the  convicts  in  habits  of  thrift  and  self-controL  The  defects  are 
in  the  system.  The  convict,  when  he  leaves  the  penitentiary,  is  exposed  to  greater 
temptations  than  ever  before,  and  the  result  of  lus  prison  life  is  that  he  has  lees 
power  to  resist  evil  influences,  and,  too  often,  less  disposition  to  resist  them.  ,  I  do 
not  enlarge  upon  the  objections  to  the  present  system ;  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  reform- 
atory. In  a  recent  report,  the  directors  said :  "  The  great  mass  of  convicts  still 
leave  the  penitentiary  apparently  as  hardened  and  as  dangerous  to  the  State  as  they 
were  when  they  were  sentenced."  The  vital  question  is,  how  to  remove  this  re- 
proach on  our  penal  legislation.  In  considering  it,  I  conmiend  to  you  the  remarks 
of  the  board  of  State  charities  on  the  Irish  convict  ^rstem.  The  distinguishing  merit 
of  that  system  is  that  **  it  enlists  the  co-operation  of  the  prisoner  in  his  own  amend- 
ment, without  withholding  from  him  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime."  If  the 
adoption  of  that  system,  with  such  modifications  as  our  condition  requires,  is 
deemed  an  experiment  which  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  State  to  try  until  its  advan- 
tages are  better  understood,  I  submit  that  the  least  that  ought  now  to  be  attempted 
is  to  provide  for  a  classification  of  convicts,  so  as  to  separate  beginners  in  crime 
from  hardened  ofibnders.  Whether  this  can  best  be  done  by  alterations  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  penitentiary  or  by  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  is  for  your 
wisdom  to  determine. 
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In  Beyexal  other  States  volimtaiy  A80oei«tioiiB  haye  been  ftnrmed  to  provide  far, 
encourage,  and  faraidi  employnMnt  to  discharged  conyicte,  and  th^  efforts  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  this  unfortunate  dass.  If  a  similar  association  should 
be  formed  by  the  benevolent  dtisens  of  Ohio,  thej  will  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
pn^r  assistance  from  the  general  assembly,  and  in  that  ezpeetatlon  I  tmst  th^ 
wUl  not  be  dis^[»pointed. 

Obbqoh. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson,  formerly  a  member  of  the  prison  board 
of  this  State,  who  has  had  large  opportnnity  of  visiting  prisons  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  a  diligent  as  well  as  an  enlightened 
student  of  penitentiary  science,  has  favored  ns  with  a  memorandum, 
nnder  date  of  December  27, 1869,  on  the  prisons  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  we  insert  at  this  point,  as  it  contains  interesting  information 
relating  to  the  State  penitentiary  of  Or^on.    He  says : 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  promised  to  write  yon  a  few  fects  concerning  ojaiunnm 
far  eriminaU  on  this  coast.  I  caU  them  homes  for  erinUnak,  as  perhaps  the  best 
expression  of  modem  thooght  on  this  subject.  My  inquiries  in  different  prisons,  east 
and  west,  in  1865,  and  my  reading  of  reports,  especially  one  or  two  from  your 
sodety,  together  with  a  Uttle  indght  of  our  temporary  structures,  have  led  me  to 
think  that  discipline  is  the  key  to  this  whole  question.  Work  and  classification,  as 
much  or  more  than  icaUa  or  watehmon,  contain  the  idea.  Our  prisons  in  Oregon  and 
California  are,  for  the  most  part,  temporary  structures.  That  at  San  Quentin,  Cal., 
was  built  at  large  cost,  and  its  additions  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  crowds 
sent  thither,  but  its  idea  is  not  a  home  so  much  as  it  is  a  coiraL  Armed  men  keep 
it.  OfScers  feel  compeUed  to  be  severe  in  order  to  be  safe.  Effort  is  made  to 
employ  aU  the  prisoners,  yet  with  limited  success.  ClastifleaUon  is  not  possible 
with  their  present  structure  and  position.  The  contract  system  prevails.  The  State 
has  been  generous.  Good  officers  have  often  been  put  in  charge,  but  the  prime 
idea  was  defective,  and  the  working  must  be.  There  is  no  unity  in  the  buUding. 
Some  ceUs  contain  a  dosen,  some  only  one  prisoner,  and  open  to  the  yard.  The 
effbrt  to  have  a  school  or  Sabbath  services  has  been  partiaUy  successful,  by  the 
constant  eflRnrt  of  the  chaplain ;  care  of  discharged  prisoners  is  a  prime  work  with 
him,  but  it  is  hard  work  amid  isesent  competitions  and  against  stnmg  prejudices. 
The  commutation  system  prevails,  or  did  in  1866. 

The  San  Francisco  city  prison  is  weU  buUt  and  was  weU  kept,  a  Christian  matron, 
with  her  husband,  being  in  charge  in  1865 ;  but  party  changes  make  changes  con- 
stantly in  both  city  and  State  prisons.  No  line  of  action  can  l<Mig  be  continued  in 
either.    Probably  the  county  jails  have  the  same  history. 

Our  Oregon  State  penitentiary  was  built  by  the  United  States  army,  while  we 
were  a  territory,  at  Portland.  It  was  a  good,  airy,  dry  and  comfortable  stone,  brick  and 
iron  structure,  somewhat  like  one  of  the  wings  of  that  at  Albany  or  at  Chariestown. 
A  few  prisoners  worked  within  as  shoemakers  and  saddletree  makers,  etc,  but  most 
of  them  worked  on  the  streets,  under  guards.  For  four  years  they  have  been  at 
Salem,  the  capital.  A  wooden  house,  with  wooden  ceUs,  and  iron  gratings,  with 
large  windows,  is  their  abode.  A  high  plank  fence  incloses  several  ^cres,  and  also 
a  passage  way  to  a  large  inclosed  brick  yard,  where  during  the  last  year  the  seventy- 
five  or  eighty,  with  a  horse  power  and  other  machines,  have  made  more  than  a 
million  of  brick. 

Others  have  raised  vegetables  and  gndn  on  the  adjacent  field  and  garden,  which 
belongs  to  them.    Upon  the  feet  of  the  rebeUious  the  "  Gardner  shackle  "  is  put. 
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wid  the  J  are  kept  peifeoUy  Bale ;  upon  others  ia  onlj  the  e^e  of  the  oyeraeer  or 
fi^aard.  Thej  are  strong  and  health/.  A  minister.  Bey.  J.  L.  Parrish,  preaches  to 
tiiem  almost  erery  Sabbath.  M^jor  Berry,  who  has  charge,  has  been  very  quiet  and 
firm,  and  thus  effootive  in  his  government.  About  eighty  or  ninety  is  the  usual 
nvniber.  Books  and  papegcs  are  furnished  them.  A  cook  is  hired  to  prepare  and  give 
them  good  food — meat,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Many  of  them  are  improved  in  viga;E, 
and  habits  by  their  sojourn.  Our  county  jails  merely  keep  men  for  a  term  and  feed 
them.  Yours  respectftilly, 

G.  H.  ATKINSON. 

P.  S.  Our  State  buys  material  and  employs  its  prisoners.  The  contract  qrstem 
has  not  been  tried  here,  except  to  a  small  extent.  The  plan  of  commutation  is 
adopted.    We  have  no  classification.    All  are  together.  Yours,       G.  H.  A. 

Major  Berry,  the  Buperintendent,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going, is  none  of  your  "  hum-drum  "  characters ;  he  is  an  original, 
a  man  sui  generis.  His  style  of  writing  is  not  as  polished  as  that 
of  Addison,  but  what  it  lacks  in  elegance  it  makes  up  in  directness 
and  vigor.  Some  of  his  ideas  and  methods  are  good ;  others,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  not  quite  so  good.  We  oflfer  a  few  excerpts  from 
his  report : 

I  find,  by  observation,  that  the  proportion  of  men  fit  for  the  occupation  of  guarding 
convicts,  is  about  one  to  fifteen.  Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  never  been  connected  with  an  institution  of  this  kind,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact. 
The  continual  strain  upon  their  vigilance  either  wears  them  out,  so  much  so  that 
they  retire  voluntarily,  or  they  become  careless  and  have  to  be  removed. 

Another  peculiarity  Is,  that  guards,  without  having  any  communication  at  all 
with  the  prisoners,  wiU  become  sympathetic  towards  individuals,  and  from  that 
moment  their  usefulness  as  guards  is  destroyed,  and  the  officers  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  convicts,  jeopardized.  In  many  such  cases,  where  the  disease  was  not 
considered  incurable,  the  plan  of  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time,  to  recuperate, 
has  been  tried ;  otherwise  discharge. 

There  has  been  no  escapes  for  the  past  two  years,  the  cause  for  whidi  is,  that  all 
instructions  to  subordinate  <^oers  firom  this  office  were— that  the  safe'keeping  of 
the  prisoners  should  be  considered  first,  after  which  other  objects  could  be 
attained.  It  reqtdred  considerable  time  and  many  changes  of  officers  to  impress 
permanently  the  fact  upon  those  interested  that  any  want  of  vi^lance  on  their 
part  carried  with  it  diimMMolfTom  eertiee, 

EiTeTy  evening,  after  supper,  the  room  having  been  cleared,  echool-caLil  is  made. 
All  of  the  young  men  are  required  to  attend— with  the  older  ones  it  is  optionary. 
Those  who  belong  to  the  classes  are  lined  up  and  marched  into  the  room,  where  for 
one  hour  they  are  taught  the  various  branches  of  the  common  schools,  by  the  better 
educated  of  their  feUow  prisoners,  several  of  whom  are  fully  capable  of  advancing 
their  scholars  in  the  desired  path. 

The  last  lej^ative  assembly  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  State 
right  for  the  patent  shackle,  which  was  not  done  for  cause.  The  owner  of  the 
patent  sued,  recovered  and  restrained  the  State  from  the  use  of  the  shackle.  Not 
feeling  at  Uberty  to  cripple  my  own  efibrts  to  hold  the  convicts  and  labor  theui,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  I  leased  the  privilege  of  use. 
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All  of  tiie  old  modes  of  punishment  haying  been  prohibited,  means  had  to  be 
inyented  to  insure  discipline ;  and  pnnishment  for  refiractoy  prisoners  is  graded  as 
IbUows: 

The  flrst  offence  is  followed  hy  a  lectnre  from  the  officer  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  prisoner.  The  second  oflbnoe  is  reported  to  the  warden  [hiottd  of  a  d^sartment], 
whose  datj  it  is  to  admonish  the  culprit  The  third  offence  carries  with  it  a  shackle ; 
if  the  prisoner  has  one  on,  a  second  one,  and  the  loss  of  his  merit  marks  for  the 
week.  The  fourth  offonce  sends  the  report  up  to  the  superintendent  [head  of 
the  prison],  who,  in  most  cases,  gives  the  offending  one  bread  and  water  from  one 
day  to  ten  in  the  solitary.  Flogging  is  a  last  resort,  and  then  only  when  the 
prisoner  has  broken  ererj  role  of  discipline,  or  committed  an  outrajge  upon  a  fellow 
prisoner  of  such  nature  tiiat  he  places  himself  without  the  pale  of  mercy. 

Fighting  among  the  couTlcts  was  no  unusual  oocurrenoe  when  I  entered  upon 
the  duty  of  superintendent,  and  was  never  effectually  stopped  until  the  guard 
nearest  the  combatants  fired  on  them,  as  per  instructions  from  this  office. 

A  number  of  prisoners,  during  the  past  two  years,  have  entered  the  prison  with 
the  idea  that  they  could  "  run  the  institution,"  bluff  the  offk&r$,  or  leaice  when  they 
were  indiTied,  With  such  men,  an  immediate  war  for  the  supremacy  conmienced, 
and  without  being  specially  severe  toward  them,  they  generally  succumbed  as  they 
became  "  prison-wise,"  but  in  some  instances  rough  methods  had  to  be  applied. 

Morals  are  taught  on  the  first  day  of  each  week,  by  reverend  gentlemen  who 
volunteer  their  services,  whose  report  is  hereto  annexed. 

The  expense  per  diem  ibr  the  convict's  food,  the  first  seven  months,  was  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-two  cents  per  day ;  for  the  officer's,  forty  cents  per  day,  under  the 
old  system  of  management.  During  the  month  of  April,  1867,  the  system  was 
revolutionized ;  and  from  that  time  the  expense  per  day,  up  to  June  1, 1868,  per 
convict,  was  sixteen  cents  and  three  mills ;  for  officers,  twenty-three  cents  and  eight 
mUls. 

The  striped  doth  for  coats  and  pants  might  be  laid  aside.  I  would  propose  that 
some  other  kind  of  good,  strong  doth  be  introduoed.  As  for  the  dothing  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  keeping  prisoners  from  attempting  to  escape,  it  is  simply 
absurd. 

Nothing  but  iron  and  rifles  hold  convicts,  and  they  combined  often  fail.  As  a 
badge  of  disgrace,  it  probably  answers  the  purpose,  and  may  be  an  incentive  to  con- 
tinue their  unlawful  acts  after  discharge.  Upon  the  whole  it  matters  nothing  to 
the  public,  excepting  that  it  is  not  economical  dothing. 

Mr.  Berry  thus  sets  forth  the  financial  operations  and  state  of  the 
prison: 

The  finandal  condition  of  the  penitentiary  is  not  as  good  as  I  had  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  make  it.  Nevertheless,  every  thing  considered,  it  is  in  a  superior  con- 
dition to  what  ordinarily  might  have  been  looked  for.  Thrown  upon  my  own 
resources  to  furnish  labor,  and  that  which  would  be  compensatory,  to  repay  to  the 
State  treasury  so  much  of  the  liberal  allowance  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution  as  I  could,  was  fearfrd  to  contemplate,  as  from  time  to  time  the  drain  upon 
the  ftmd  was  made.  And  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  refer  you  to  Abstract  A,  wherein 
you  wiU  please  notice  that  the  whole  amount  brought  forward  is  for  Mck 
sold — excepting  fourteen  hundred. dollars  fhmi  sale  of  saddle-trees-— which  alone 
nearly  pays  fifty  cents  on  the  doUar  of  the  total  expenditures  for  the  past  two  years, 
leaving  the  personal  property  amassed,  the  labor  done  upon  the  State  buildings  and 
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grounds,  ftnd  the  ooming  cropfl,  to  pay  the  remaining  flftj  cents,  which  they  will 
more  than  do.  All  of  which  proves  satiafSactorilj  that,  within  a  few  years,  the 
institution  eon  be  mads  %Af-wipp(niing — that,  instead  of  heing  a  oontinnous  burden, 
conyict  labor  ew^  be  made  to  return  State  revenue,  other  than  their  own  expenses. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  effect,  the  penitentiary  Tiob  been  self-flnp- 
porting  during  the  last  two  years ;  only  the  cash  receipts  have  been 
equal  to  but  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cash  ex^penditures. 

PBNNSYLVAmA. 

1.  Eastern  Penitentiaryy  at  Philadelphia. 

This  is  now  the  only  prison  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
separate  system  of  imprisonment  is  maintained — that  in  the  westero 
section  of  the  State  having  at  length,  probably  finally  and  forever, 
abandoned  it. 

The  document  entitled  "  Fortieth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania," covering  the  operations  of  the  prison  for  1868,  forms  a 
pamphlet  of  187  pages,  and  consists  of  the  following  papers : 

I.  Eeport  of  the  inspectors.  11.  Penitentiary  population  for  the 
year  1868.  III.  Statistics  of  prisoners  received  during  1868.  IV. 
Statistics  of  prisoners  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  under,  received 
during  1868.  Y.  Statistics  of  army  prisoners,  received  in  1868. 
VI.  Warden's  report.  VII.  Physician's  report.  VO.  Moral  in- 
structor's report. 

The  report  of  the  inspectors,  extending  to  the  forty-first  page,  is 
devoted  mainly  to  an  elaborate  vindication  and  defense  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  of  prison  discipline. 

The  statistical  portion  of  the  work,  covering  over  fifty  pages,  we 
presume  to  be  the  work  of  Dr.  Ourt,  the  clerk  of  the  penitentiary, 
who  has  long  since  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  statistician, 
which  will  certainly  not  be  diminished  by  these  extended  and  ex- 
haustive tables,  so  ftill  of  instruction  relating  to  all  the  phases  and 
departments  of  criminal  matters. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  moral 
instructor  (chaplain),  Kev.  John  Buth,  who  is  indefatigable  in  his 
labors: 

In  pursuance  of  mj  duties,  I  have  adhered  to  mj  former  plan  of  visiting  item 
cell  to  cell  in  regular  order. 

By  thus  BTStematizlng  my  work,  I  have  found  time  to  make  7,515  visits  for  moral  in- 
struction, to  a  prison  population  of  879.  While  making  these  visits  I  have  dis- 
tributed 82,486  pages  of  selected  tracts,  temperance  papers  and  religious  periodicals. 

Three  hundred  and  fiftj-nine  religious  services  have  been  held  in  the  several  cor- 
ridors during  the  year.  As  in  fonner  years,  I  wopld  acknowledge  the  obligations  of 
the  institution  to  the  "  Local  Preachers'  Association  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  for  assistance  in  these  services. 
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Mr.  Bath  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  early  asBOoiations  and 
habits  of  the  prisoners — 879  in  number — composing  the  prison  popu* 
lation  for  1868^  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  youthful  in- 
fluences are  conducive  to  crime.  The  most  important  results  are  thus 
stated :  39  per  cent  claimed  to  have  had  good  home  influences ;  while 
61  per  cent  admitted  that  they  either  had  had  no  home,  or  a  home 
whose  influences  were  bad ;  16  per  cent  had  attended  Sunday  school 
regularly ;  84  per  cent,  irr^ularly^  or  not  at  all ;  11  per  cent  had 
received  a  fair  education  ;  60  per  cent  could  read ;  39  per  cent  were 
totally  illiterate ;  19  per  cent  alleged,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  com- 
mitting crime,  intemperance ;  31  per  cent,  bad  company ;  and  50  per 
cent,  combined  vices. 

2.  Western  Penitentiary  at  Pittehji/rg. 

The  report  of  this  institution  for  1868  is  mainly  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  legal  abolishment  of  the  separate  or  Pennsylvania  system 
therein,  and  the  passage  of  a  commutation  law  as  an  incentive  to 
industry  and  general  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  The 
argument  prevailed,  and  both  measures  were  enacted — ^the  former 
to  apply  only  to  the  Western  penitentiary ;  the  latter  general  in  its 
operation. 

"We  received  a  letter,  under  date  of  August  26, 1869,  from  T.  H. 
Nevin,  Esq.,  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  in  which  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  good  effect  of  the  change  of  system : 

Through  great  oppoflition  we  have  succeeded  here  in  gettiiig  two  acts  through 
our  Legislature,  authorizing  us  to  congregate  our  prisoners  for  "  lahor,  learning  and 
religious  worship,'*  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  "  commutation  "  law  similar 
to  the  one  in  use  in  New  York. 

The  salutary  effect  of  these  laws  upon  the  conduct  of  our  prisoners  Is  wonderfuL 
The  change  is  more  noticeable  to  us  in  Pennsylvania  than  it  would  be  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  system  so  directl}r  opposed  to 
the  "  soUtary  and  separate*'  idea  of  our  State.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  chapel  build- 
ing,  but  we  bring  our  oonylcts  out  in  the  corridors  every  Sabbath,  and  place  them 
in  position  to  hear  the  preached  word,  and  to  we  the  living  i^eacher.  We  have  a 
choir  (made  up  of  i>risoners)  that  would  reaUj  do  credit  to  any  Christian  congrega- 
tion. We  are  aiming  to  make  our  prison  a  model  institution,  and  I  think  we  sfaaU 
succeed.  We  are  now  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  bathing  purposes ;  hospital, 
laundry,  and  cells  for  the  women,  and  litatry. 

All  this  is  more  than  confirmed  by  the  cheerful  and  cheering  re- 
ports of  inspectors,  warden  and  chaplain,  for  1869.  The  inspectors 
say: 

The  year  of  our  Lord  1809  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest  in  the  management 
of  this  institution.  The  twin  laws  of  "Congregating,"  and  "Commutation," 
enacted  by  the  last  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  governor,  have  been  put  in 
successful  operation.    The  laws  are  short  but  oomprehen^ve.    Their  effects  are 
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alread  J  notioeable  upon  the  oondaot  of  the  prisonerB,  and  their  prospective  advan- 
tages will  be  felt  in  all  time. 

In  presenting  onr  forty-third  annual  report,  we  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  manifest  improvement  in  the  disd- 
piKne  of  the  prison,  under  the  influence  of  the  more  liberal  ideas  embodied  in  thdr 
late  legiriation  retpeoting  the  Western  State  Penitentiaij.  The  spirit  and  morale 
of  the  prison  has  changed.    The  convicts  acknowledge  a  difference  and  show  it. 

The  commutation  plan  is  working  well.  It  puts  the  prisoner's  case  largely  into 
his  own  hands.  If  he  desires  to  amend,  and  so  shorten  his  sentence,  while  he  helps 
to  maintain  the  better  order  of  the  x^ison,  the  opportunity  is  oflfored  to  him.  It 
is  oi  oourse  on  trial;  so  far  it  has  done  welL  We  b^ve,  however,  that  its 
full  benefit  can  only  be  realised,  if  constitutional  difficulties  were  removed,  by  with- 
drawing the  pardoning  power  entirely  from  the  executive,  exo^t  in  cases  of  enor, 
and  BO  removing  a  source  of  vexation,  and  oftentimes  undeserved  blame,  Arom  the 
governor,  and  also  putting  out  of  the  way  one  of  the  most  firuitful  causes  of  dissatis- 
&ction,  as  well  as  the  greatest  barrier  to  reformation  among  the  convicts. 

Our  resident  chaplain  devotes  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners.  His  report  is  interesting,  and  differs  from  any 
heretofore  made  by  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  he  has  eigoyed  larger  Uheiij  in 
preadiing  the  gospel  to  a  ccmgregation  which  he  can  see. 

Borne  of  the  new  features  inaugurated  in  this  department  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  preaching  of  a  funeral  sermoUf  when  a  death  has  occurred ;  the  slow 
march  of  the  pall-bearers  conveying  the  coffin  down  the  avenue,  so  that  each 
prisoner  might  look  upon  the  face  of  his  dead  comrade ;  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
vict choir,  to  lead  the  singing  in  all  religious  services ;  the  formation  of  several 
Sunday  school  classes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  the  varied  secular 
teachings  of  the  week  days ;  and  these  are  all  the  results  of  the  congregated  law. 
We  look  forward  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  completion  of  the  new  chapel 
building,  when  these  efforts  to  reform  will  be  very  greatly  facilitated. 

The  warden,  Edward  S.  "Wright,  speaks  in  a  similar  strain  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  two  laws. 

The  chaplain,  Bev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  is  evidently  what  is  now,  in 
common  parlance,  called  a  "  live  man."  "We  wish  it  were  possible 
to  reproduce  the  whole  of  his  stirring  report ;  but  we  must  restrict 
ourselves  to  two  or  three  brief  citations.  Of  the  new  "  congregated" 
worship  and  its  effects,  he  holds  this  language : 

No  longer  does  the  preacher  stand  and  speak  to  indifferent  vacancy.  He  is  placed 
in  the  midst  of  those  he  addresses.  He  is  kindled  and  warmed  into  earnest  proc- 
lamation of  the  gospel  by  the  personal  presence  and  ajypealing  countenances  of 
those  who  greatly  need  its  controlling  and  consoling  power.  Order,  quietude  and 
respect  mark  every  service ;  and  in  many  cases  deep,  heart-felt  and  subduing  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  spoken  word.  Not  a  single  case  of  punishment  has  grown  out 
of  this  Christ-like  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  infused  cheerftdness  and 
higher  appreciation  of  moral  efforts  among  the  prisoners.  They  do  not  look  upon 
them  as  merely  perfunotionary,  but  as  services  intended  and  observed  for  their  good 
in  the  same  manner  that  all  other  men  are  reached.  We  are  weU  aware  that  we 
are  on  trial  before  the  scrutiny  of  our  great  commonwealth  in  tliis  regard.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  confidence  thus  necessarily  placed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  has  not  been  forfeited. 

It  would  be  a  chiiling  atmosphere  for  both  preacher  and  prisoner  to  be  placed  In 
the  attitude  in  which  we  commenced  the  public  religious  services  of  the  year. 
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Of  tl^e  ^^  oongregAted  "  Sabbath  Bchod  the  chaplain  aayB : 
The  Sabbftth  ichool  now  nnmbeES  100.  and  many  wish  ita  priyileges  who  can  not 
be  accommodatecL  It  afibrds  an  important  aid  to  discipline.  It  brings  back  the 
memories  of  home  and  boyhood  days  and  associations,  which  tend  to  elevate  and  set 
the  conscience  at  work.  It  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  noble  auxiliary  to 
reformation. 

A  paragraph  on  ^^  congregated ''  Becnlar  instmction  must  close 
onr  exhibit  of  the  new  regime  introduced  into  this  important 
penitentiary : 

For  want  of  a  fuitaUe  room  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  what  I  desired 
in  the  way  of  classification  tor  secular  training.  Only  two  classes  for  rudimental 
instruction  have  been  formed.  There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  th« 
pdaoners  to  obtain  knowledge.  The  very  ignorant  as  weU  as  the  better  informed 
urgently  press  their  wants.  These  necessitieB  are  met  chiefly  by  the  personal 
attention  of  the  chaplain.  Also,  whenever  it  is  deen^  judicious  to  do  so,  by 
placing  the  tolerable  scholar  in  the  same  ceU  with  the  more  ignorant  one,  thns 
stimulating  both  to  study.  Some  of  the  keepers  also  oocasionaUy  help  their  men 
out  of  th^  entanglements  in  arithmetic  and  other  books.  So  that  by  these  several 
plans  all  are  tolerably  well  reached.  But  the  wodc  is  distributed  over  so  much 
space  that  it  consumes  much  time  and  energy  with  less  benefit  than  a  fuHy  classified 
achool  would  do. 

Ehode  Island. 
Improvement,  progress,  is  still  the  word  in  the  prison  of  this 
State.    On  the  subject  of  finding  work  for  prisoners  on  their  liberar 
tion,  the  inspectors  say : 

The  inspectors  would  strongly  urge  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  discharged  convicts.  Men  and  women,  upon  leaving  the  prison  or 
jail,  frequently  have  no  proper  place  to  which  they  can  go,  and  meet  with  no  person 
who  is  espedaUy  interested  in  giving  them  employment.  How  often  the  same 
criminals  are  committed  and  re-committed,  let  the  records  of  the  prison  and  jail 
testify.  If  our  system  of  punishment  is  reformatory,  it  should  cany  its  good  in- 
fluences beyond  the  prison  walls.  The  State  and  the  city  could  find  no  office  more 
economical  and  more  salutary  than  one  which  should  take  cognizance  of  the  needs 
of  discharged  convicts,  and  provide  for  their  complete  supply. 

The  commutation  law,  recently  enacted,  bears  the  same  fruit  here 
as  elsewhere,  as  the  following  statement  attests : 

The  law  providing  ibr  the  commutation  of  punishment,  in  cases  where  good 
behavior  of  the  convict  merited  such  a  favor,  has,  in  Its  practical  working,  accom- 
plished good  results.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  less  need  of  punishment,  and  a 
greater  wiUingness  to  obey  the  regulations  and  laws  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  discipUne.  But  few  instances  of  disorderly  conduct  have  occurred  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  feeling  of  mutual  good  will  prevails  among  the 
prisoners  and  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  The  encouragement  which  the  law 
holds  out  is  very  salutary  in  its  effects.  The  hope  of  shortening,  even  for  a  few 
days,  the  term  of  imprisonment,  is  a  stimulus  to  the  good  conduct  which  is  to  merit 
such  an  indulgence,  and  the  inspectors  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  people 
of  the  State  upon  the  complete  success  of  what  was  deemed  by  some  a  doubtful 
experiment. 
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On  the  advantage  of  an  occasional  lifting  of  the  Btem  restraint  of 
prison  rule,  the  inspectors  nse  the  following  language : 

The  inspeetoTS  have  thoufflit  tlutt  some  relaxation  from  the  nstial  sererityof 
prison  discipline  might  be  beneficial  in  its  results.  Thej  have  aeoordinglj  author- 
ised the  warden  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  of  oomparattve 
freedom  in  the  prison  yard,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  public  holidays.  On  Independ- 
ence day  and  on  Christmas  day  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  was  spent  in  recreation. 
On  Thanksgiving  day  the  prisoners  were  asseml>led  in  the  chapel,  and  spent  an  boor 
in  sbiging  and  indoor  amusement.  The  inspectors  as  yet  have  seen  no  evil,  but  only 
good,  resulting  from  this  occasional  indulgence.  It  has  served  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  prison  life,  and  to  introduce  into  it  an  agreeable  feature.  Out^-door  exercise 
seems  particularly  essential,  not  alone  for  the  preservation  of  the  physical  health, 
but  also  ibr  the  promotion  of  the  moral  welfkre  of  persons  who  are  confined  in 
prison.  In  the  best  managed  prisons  in  England,  France  and  Italy,  a  certain  tima 
each  day  is  devoted  especially  to  physical  exercise,  and  certain  places  are  set  apart 
in  tlie  prison  yards,  where,  under  the  eye  of  an  officer,  the  prisoners  are  required  to 
walk  in  the  open  air  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  in  some  instances  an  hour,  daily. 
The  inspectors  l>elieve  that  if  more  frequent  opportunities  were  aflbrded,  and  better 
facilities  furnished  for  such  exercise,  the  result  would  be  advantageous  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  our  penal  institutions  and  their  inmates. 

The  chaplain,  Rev.  Wm.  Douglas,  bears  this  testimony  to  the 
improyed  tone  and  bearing  of  the  prisoners : 

Since  my  last  report  to  your  honorable  body,  there  has  been  a  Yery  marked  improve- 
ment in  all  departments  of  the  prison.  By  the  exercise  of  unremitting  attention  on 
the  part  of  General  Viall  and  his  corps  of  officers,  a  state  of  discipline  and  good 
order  has  been  attained  much  in  advance  of  previous  years.  The  quiet  and  ready 
obedience  of  the  men  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  prison  discipline,  shows 
that  they  appredate  the  kind  and  humane,  yet  just,  treatment  which  they  receive. 
Their  personal  appearance  is  much  improved.  Instead  of  a  morose  and  sullen  look, 
they  now,  for  the  most  part,  present  a  cheerful  appearance. 

The  Sunday  school  in  this  prison  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
The  teachers  not  only  faithfully  instruct  the  prisoners  on  the  Lord's 
day,  while  they  remain  in  confinement,  but  diligently  seek  employ- 
ment for  them  on  their  discharge,  endeavoring  in  this  manner,  after 
having  raised  them  up,  to  keep  them  from  faUing  again.  The  chap- 
lain remarks : 

We  have  now  in  our  Sunday  school  twenty-three  classes  composed  of  the  inmates 
of  the  State  prison  and  county  jail,  both  male  and  female.  The  females  are  in  a 
space  partitioned  off  by  themselves,  and  are  taught  by  ladies.  The  teachers  in  both 
departments  of  the  school  have  attended  constantly  and  faithfully  to  their  duties. 
They  have  taught  and  advised  their  scholars  while  in  the  prison ;  and  after  thdr 
liberation  these  teachers  have  cared  for  them  by  finding  them  employment,  stiU  fol- 
lowing them  with  Oliristian  counsel.  The  good  accomplished  by  the  devoted  labors 
of  these  pious  men  and  women  wUl  never  be  fully  known  till  the  revelation  of  aU 
things. 

From  an  incidental  reference  of  the  chaplain  to  a  ^^  conference 
meeting  held  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month,"  it  would  seem  tjiat 
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a  meetii^  for  prayer  and  mntnal  edifioation  has  been  instituted 
in  this  prison*  We  are  glad  to  learn  this  fitct^  and  all  we  have  to 
say  in  the  way  of  oritioism  is,  if  a  monthly  prayer  meeting  is 
good,  would  not  a  weekly  be  better  t 

We  paid  a  short  visit  to  this  prison  last  autimin,  and  in  a  brief 
detail  of  our  observations  there,  published  soon  after  in  a  New  York 
paper,  we  said : 

G«ii.  ViaU,  who  in  the  field  did  his  ooontiy  good  terviee  in  its  hour  of  greatest 
need,  is  now  doing  eqnaUy  good  serrice  in  his  warfure  upon  crime— not  criminals — 
as  the  head  of  the  State  prison  of  Bhode  Island.  I  found  a  yeiy  great  improrement 
in  the  condition  of  things  here  since  my  last  yisit,  fonr  years  ago.  Gen.  ViaU  is 
emphatically  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place."  He  has  toned  up  the  prison 
immensely.  He  governs  almost  whoUyhy  moral  means.  His  only  punishment  is 
the  solitary  eeU,  and  even  the  use  of  this  has  become  rarely  necessary.  The  disd- 
pline  is  exoeUent,  and  breaches  of  order  few  and  far  between.  Without  any  appro- 
priation from  the  State,  the  general  has  instituted  a  prison  school,  to  be  held  two 
hours  during  each  of  flye  evenings  in  the  week.  He  takes  charge  of  it  himself, 
without  additional  remuneration,  and  is  aided  by  his  under-keepers,  who  officiate  in 
turn.    The  desire  for  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  oonyicts  is  general  and  eager. 

An  agency  for  maintaining  the  discipline,  veiy  simple  and  yet  quite  effident,  has 
been  put  in  practice  by  Gen.  ViaU.  It  is  a  roster  of  the  prisoners,  on  whidi  the 
name  of  each  is  plainly  written.  This  is  hung  up  at  the  end  of  the  block  of  cells, 
with  the  names  in  fiiU  view,  except  when  a  man  is  under  punishment,  and  then  the 
reverse  side  of  the  slip  on  which  his  name  is  written  is  exposed  to  view,  showing  a 
black  surfkoe.  This  simple  contrivance  has  a  wondnrM  eflEM  upon  the  men,  as 
every  one  is  anxious  to  see  his  name  exposed,  which  is  a  token  of  honor,  and  not  the 
black  streak,  which  is  a  token  of  dishonor. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  present  management  of  this  institution  worthy  of  aU 
praise.  The  only  branch  of  productive  industry  pursued  here  is  boot  and  shoemak- 
ing.  The  contract  on  which  the  men  are  let  binds  the  contractors — ^the  Bay  State 
Company,  I  think— to  give  to  aU  who  are  employed  by  thrai  work  in  their  shops 
outside  on  their  discharge.  If  such  an  arrangement  were  but  universal  in  our 
prisons,  the  problem  how  to  dispose  of  our  discharged  convicts  would  be  solved. 

South  Cabouna. 
We  are  without  information  in  regard  to  the  penal  afiSEurs  of  this 
State  beyond  the  statistical  items  communicated  by  the  superintend* 
ent  (which  will  be  found  tabulated  with  the  statistics  of  other 
prisons),  and  the  further  fact  that  all  the  labor  of  the  prison  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  prison  buildings.  The  per  diem 
value  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  fifty  cents.  The  punishments 
used  are  ^'  dark  cell,  bread  and  water  diet,  ball  and  chain,  and  90 
forik?^  How  much  may  be  included  in  this  last  expression,  we 
know  not. 

Tennisssb. 
The  State 'penitentiary  of  Tenn^see  is  not,  or  was  not  at  the  date 
of  the  last  report  received  (1868),  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    Two 
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reports — a  majority  and  minority  report — ^were  made  by  the  board 
of  directors ;  and  there  was  a  controverBy  of  long  standing  between 
the  board  and  the  lessees,  involving  an  issue  of  some  $80,000.  Into 
these  matters,  even  so  far  as  to  state  their  history,  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter.  We  cite  a  gratifying  passage  from  the  majority  report  of 
the  directors : 

Discipline  has  been  and  is  carefull/  enforced,  and  the  healtli,  comfort  and  moral 
and  material  wants  of  the  prisoners  oarefoUy  looked  lb.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Ber.  Dr.  Bobinson,  of  the  Freedman's  Borean,  with  a  self-sacrificing  corps  of 
assistants,  schools  have  been  opened,  where  the  conricts  are  taught  the  rudiments 
of  an  EngUsh  education.  A  Sabbath  school  has  also  been  organised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  parties,  which,  as  a  means  of  reformaticm,  has  produced  the 
most  gratifying  results.  The  Sabbath  is  now  largely  devoted  to  educational  and 
religious  exercises,  in  which  nearly  all  the  convicts  participate.  These  exercises 
are  carried  on  in  strict  subordination  to  the  rules  or  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  by 
reason  of  them  it  is  hoped  that  even  a  penitentiary  may  become  a  place  of  reformat 
tion  rather  than  of  punishment.  The  convict  feels  that  he  is  not  a  P<ifiak,  but  a 
human  being,  with  amind  and  soul  to  be  cultivated  and  cared  for.  To  these  efforts  of 
self-sacrificing  and  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  directors  and  officers 
have  given  the  most  cordial  i^jrmpathy  and  support  believing  that  no  class  are 
beyond  the  pale  of  reformation  and  improvement. 

Per  contra^  the  minority  report  contains  this  passage : 

The  minority  report  fails  to  give  any  list  of  punishments  since  the  removal  of  Bir. 
McElwee.  During  a  great  portion  of  the  time  since  that  date,  no  record  has  been 
kept  of  the  punishments.  The  old  and  barbarous  system  of  whipping  convicts  has 
again  been  introduced,  to  what  extent  I  am  unable  to  say,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
records. 

The  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary,  Kev.  Jonathan  Huntington, 
departed  this  life  on  the  23d  of  September  last,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.    An  obituary  notice  speaks  thus  of  him  and  his  work : 

He  held  the  position  of  chaplain  to  the  penitentiary,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
his  work.  Any  signs  of  real  reformation  in  the  convicts  were  hailed  by  him  with 
unafiected  pleasure,  and  always  secured  from  him  the  most  assiduous  attention.  As 
the  Tennessee  State  prison  has  been  crowded  with  inmates  who  cannot,  in  very 
many  cases,  be  considered  vicious  culprits,  Mr.  Huntington  really  had  a  promising 
missionary  field.  He  believed  so,  and  often  said  so,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  not  a 
few  of  those  who  professed  to  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart  in  that  prison, 
under  his  ministrations,  would  justify  his  expectations  and  adorn  the  profession 
they  made. 

Texas. 
Ko  report  and  no  information. 

Vermont. 
Yermont  has  heretofore  been  behind  all  her  sister  States  of  New 
England,  both  in  the  financial  and  moral  management  of  her  State 
prison ;  bnt  the  rq)ort  for  1868-9  gives  token  of  solid  progress  in 
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the  right  direction.    On  the  subject  of  ^^  reformatory  agencies  ^  the 
directors  say : 

These  centre  in  the  specific  work  of  the  chaplaincy,  aided  by  the  library,  secular 
instracticm  and  the  general  discipline  and  government  of  the  institution.  Of  the 
yalne  and  necessity  of  these  in  the  prison,  no  intelligent  i>ersoa  can  have  a  doubt 
They  are  above  price,  and  they  deserve  the  most  lib^al  encouragement.  To  these 
agencies  the  public  mind  is  now  turning  with  increasing  interest ;  and  the  people 
of  Vermont,  we  are  persuaded,  do  not  intend  to  be  for  behind  other  States  in  this 
respect 

The  time  has  gone  by,  if  it  ever  existed,  for  regarding  punishment  as  the  chief 
end  of  the  imprisonment  of  violators  of  the  law.  Reformation  is  superior  to  that, 
in  the  esteem  of  thinking  people ;  and  the  just  combination  of  the  two  is  found  to 
be  of  growing  importance.  The  commutation  law  has  important  relations  to  refor- 
mation.   It  works  well  both  for  the  discipline  and  the  interests  of  the  men. 

They  have  also  the  following  just  and  weighty  remarks  on  secular 

instruction  in  prison : 

The  matter  of  providing  for  secular  instruction  is,  in  our  judgment,  w<^hy  of 
grave  consideration.  In  the  general,  the  inmates  of  prisons  come  from  that  class 
which  have  had  the  least  advantages  in  our  schools.  Few  of  them  are  weU 
educated.  Many  have  neglected  the  opportunities  once  proffered,  and  in  their  con- 
finement they  lament  their  foUy.  Most  of  them  are  anxious,  to  learn.  Is  it  wise  fbr 
the  State  to  lose  its  own  opportunity  of  making  good  citizens  of  ignorant  and 
vicious  men,  by  neglecting  to  instruct  them^  when,  in  their  sorrow  under  punish* 
ment  for  crime,  they  are  most  ready  to  receive  it,  and  most  easUy  molded  ? 

The  directors  deal  some  heavy  blows  at  the  contract  system. 
Indeed  it  meets  with  little  favor  any  where  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  look  upon  the  system  as  doomed  in  our  American  prisons.  The 
Prison  Association  has  made  war  upon  it  for  twenty-five  years. 
This  is  what  the  board  say  of  it : 

Our  conviction  is  that  the  practice  of  contracting  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  the  control  of  the  prison  industries  out  of  the  hands  of  the  directors 
and  superintendent  is  attended  with  insuperable  objections.  It  almost  inevitably 
interferes  with  the  proper  discipline  of  the  institutTon,  by  placing  the  men  during 
the  working  hours  under  the  partial  control  of  persons  whose  pecuniary  interests 
stand  over  against  those  of  the  State,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  confiict  with  the 
rules  and  authorities  of  the  prison.  It  impedes  reformation  by  impeding  discipline, 
preventing  the  proper  classification  of  the  men,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  influence 
of  motives  which  do  not  conduce  to  their  moral  improvement.  Nor  do  we  think 
the  practice  wise  as  a  financial  measure.  If  a  contractor  can  do  well  with  the 
employment  of  convicts,  why  cannot  the  superintendent  do  the  same  ? 

The  chaplain,  Kev.  Franklin  Butler,  states  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  work,  with  its  encouragements,  in  the  following  sentences : 

Worship  in  the  usual  form,  for  the  men,  and  a  separate  religious  exercise  for  the 
women,  on  the  Sabbath ;  Bible^lass  instructions  in  some  portions  of  the  year ; 
occasional  visits  to  the  cells  and  private  conversation  with  the  inmates,  together 
with  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts  under  certain  conditions ;  the  instruction  of 
some  in  the  rudiments  of  reading,  spelling,  geography  and  arithmetic,  combined  with 
the  general  influence  of  a  pastor  and  a  friend,  have  constituted  the  sum  of  my  labon. 
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Theie  seTvlceB  I  haye  taken  pleasure  in  perfonning  without  regard  to  tiie  oompeii- 
sation  which  the  State  provides  for  the  o£9ce ;  and  in  no  jear  have  I  ever  been 
more  encouraged  in  my  work  than  in  that  which  now  cloee& 

The  Sunday  school  children  of  Yermont  made  a  JSTew  Year's  gift 
to  "  the  men  in  prison,"  of  a  fine,  rich-toned  cottage-organ.  Mr. 
Bntler  thns  describes  the  effect  of  its  presentation : 

The  reception  of  this  "  offering  "  by  the  men  forms  a  notable  era  in  the  memoiy 
of  aU  connected  with  the  prison.  The  inmates  were  greatlj  delighted  with  the 
instrument  itself,  but  when  told  of  its  origin  thej  were  moved  with  emotions  which 
found  utterance  only  in  deep-drawn  sighs  and  flowing  tears.  Strong  men,  unused  to 
bend,  wept  like  children,  and,  on  the  day  of  its  dedication  to  the  service  of  song  in 
religious  worship,  there  was  a  "  Bochhn"  within  the  walls,  in  which  gladness  vied 
with  sorrow  for  the  pre-eminence,  imd  which,  we  trust,  will  be  instrumental  of  in- 
spiring penitence,  hope  and  good  purpose  in  some  who  had  faUen  deep  into  the  pit. 

He  adds : 

The  beneficent  effect  of  this  instrument  received  from  such  a  source  is  becoming 
more  and  more  manifest.  It  has  greatly  aided  all  my  endeavors  to  impress  religious 
truth,  and  encourage  e£R>rt  not  only  to  regain  the  lost  reputation  but  to  achieve  a 
worthy  character  by  genuine  reformation.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  one 
or  two  have  been  led,  not  more  by  any  one  means  than  this,  to  seriously  undertake 
both  a  moral  and  a  religious  liib.  It  is  certain  that,  in  all  my  experience  with  con- 
victs, I  never  saw  a  body  of  them  more  respectftil,  attentive  and  apparently  thought- 
ful in  religious  service,  and  in  aU  my  Intercourse  with  them,  than  I  have  witnessed, 
here  in  the  past  year. 

Virginia. 

Mr.  Bnmham  Wardwell  has  been  for  nearly  two  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Virginia.  During  that  time 
no  report  has  been  issued.  The  writer,  therefore,  happening  to  be 
recently  in  Washington,  determined  to  extend  his  journey  as  far  as 
Bichmond.  He  spent  two  days  at  the  penitentiary,  and  closely 
observed  its  arrangements  and  working.  The  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, in  a  communication  dated  January  31, 1870,  was  published  in 
a  New  York  paper,  as  follows : 

An  experiment  In  prison  discipline  of  much  interest  has  been  going  on  in  this 
penitentiary  for  nearly  two  years,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is  the  substitution 
of  moral  for  material  forces  in  the  management  of  imprisoned  criminals.  This 
experiment  reminds  one  strongly  of  those  of  Machonochie,  at  Norfolk  Island,  of 
Monteeinos,  at  Valencia,  Spain,  and  of  Obermaier,  at  Munich,  Bavaria.  It  wm  not 
be  out  of  place  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  labors  of  these  reformers.  Capt. 
Machonochie  was  four  years  in  charge  of  Norfolk  Island,  which  contained  some 
1,500  convicts,  the  sweepings  of  all  the  penal  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  He  found 
the  island  a  "  turbulent,  brutal  hell ;"  he  left  it "  a  peaceful,  weU-ordered  community." 
This  wonderful  change  was  accomplished  whoUy  through  the  judicious  use  of  kind- 
ness. The  experim^it  of  Col.  Monteeinos  lasted  fifteen  years,  fnm  1885  to  1850. 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  under  his  care  was  1,000,  rising  sometimes  to 
1,500.  Prior  to  his  incumbency,  the  average  percentage  of  recommittals  was  from 
one4hird  to  one-half.  During  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  administration,  not  a 
man  came  back.   This  remarkable  result  was  also  eflfected  through  the  wise  applioa- 
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l3oii  of  numd  agemdeB.  Col.  MonteeinoB  establlslied,  among  other  reformatoiy 
applianceB,  fbrty-three  distinct  branches  of  labor  in  fort j-three  different  workshops, 
and  he  gave  to  each  oonyict  his  choice  of  learning  any  one  of  these  yarioos  trades. 
Into  the  prison  of  Munich,  oyer  which  Councilor  Herr  Von  Obermaier  presided,  were 
ree^yed  the  worst  conylcts  of  Bayaria,  the  shortest  term  of  sentence  being  for  eight 
years,  and  from  that  on  to  life.  So  complete  was  the  ascendency  obtained  oyer  these 
desperadoes  by  liis  firm  but  kind  and  paternal  treatment,  that  when  a  new  conyict 
began,  as  new  comers  osoally  did,  to  misbehaye,  they  would  say  to  him :  "  That  sort 
of  conduct  will  not  do  here ;  Herr  Von  Obermaier  is  our  friend,  and  we  shall  not 
allow  you  to  act  contrary  to  his  rules." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  men  and  of  the  discipline  established  by  them,  that  the 
experiment  at  Richmond  has  been  conducted.  Since  April,  1868,  Mr.  Burnham 
Wardwell  has  been  at  its  head,  and  his  great  study  and  aim  haye  been  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminals.  He  is  a  thorough  belieyer  in  the  practicability  of  reforming 
them,  and  hence  he  works  with  a  will  to  that  end.  Prior  to  his  incumbency,  the 
sjTstem  was  one  of  stem  coercion,  the  whipping-post,  cowhide,  shackles,  bucking 
irons,  gag,  and  ball  and  chain  being  in  daily  use.  There  was  no  heating  apparatus  in 
the  prison  —  neither  furnace,  stove  nor  grate  (with  fire)  in  cell  or  corridor — and  only 
one  blanket  was  furnished  to  each  conyict  in  the  coldest  weather ;  numbers  had 
their  feet  so  frozen  as  to  be  crippled  for  life,  and  others  only  escaped  this  cala- 
mity by  spending  the  night  in  pacing  their  cells.  Not  more  than  forty  prisoners 
were  allowed  in  the  prison  yard  at  the  same  time,  nor  these  without  six  men  with 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets  to  guard  them.  Forty  was  the  largest  number 
eyer  allowed  in  the  chapel  at  once,  and  they  were  guarded  in  the  same  manner. 

But  Mr.  Wardwell  has  changed  all  this.  His  is  pre-eminently  a  moral  and  not  a 
ooerdye  method,  and  the  results  fully  yindicate  that  method.  They  are,  indeed, 
most  extraordinary.  Facts  illustrative  of  this  position  so  crowd  upon  me,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection.  I  offer  a  few  only  out  of  many,  taking  them  almost 
at  random. 

Some  weeks  ago  certain  ladies  of  Richmond  proposed  to  hold  a  charitable  fair,  to 
which  the  prisoners  were  invited  to  contribute.  When  the  articles  were  ready,  a 
dozen  convicts  were  sent  to  convey  them  to  the  fair,  with  Mr.  W.'s  little  son,  a  child 
of  eleven  years,  as  their  only  guard.  When  about  to  start,  one  of  them  Jocularly 
said  to  the  superintendent :  "  M%j.  Wardwell,  what  would  you  do  if  we  were  to  run 
away  r  He  quietly  replied :  "  I  should  give  WaUy  an  awful  scolding."  "  Well," 
said  the  convict,  "  we  will  not  go,  then."    Nor  did  they. 

The  prison  burying-ground  is  outside  of  the  prison  walls.  Formerly,  a  convict 
who  died  had  the  burial  of  a  dog.  Now  the  remains  are  placed  in  a  decent  coffin,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  attend  his  body  to  the  grave,  where  a  regular 
fimeral  service  is  held.  No  guard  acoompaifiee  the  funeral  train,  the  superintendent 
and  chaplain,  unarmed,  being  the  only  officers  in  attendance.  When  this  was  first 
done,  the  chaplain  remonstrated,  saying :  **  They  will  surely  break  and  run."  The 
superintendent  replied :  "  If  they  do,  we  shall  fill  up  with  others."  But  no  attempt, 
then  or  since,  was  made  to  escape.  Nor  is  this  reliance  upon  moral  forces  unprece- 
dented. Col.  Montesinos  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  gangs  to  work  outside  of 
his  prison  at  Valentia,  numbering  often  four  hundred  men,  for  whose  control  and 
custody,  nevertheless,  officers  chosen  from  among  the  prisoners,  and  unarmed,  were 
found  quite  sufficient. 

As  already  stated,  not  more  than  forty  prisoners,  well  guarded,  were  formerly 
admitted  into  the  prison  yard.  The  prisoners  now  assemble  every  morning  for 
prayers  in  the  open  yard,  when  the  weather  is  favorable ;  otherwise,  in  the  chapeL 
The  cells  are  unlocked  in  winter  at  half-past  six,  and  the  prisoners  are  allowed  ^alf  an 
hour  to  dress  and  wash,  after  which  they  are  permitted  to  come  out  on  the  galleries, 
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-which  overlook  the  jard.  At  •even  the  dram  beato  m  a  ilgiial  for  momliUng.  M 
the  first  stroke  the  prisoners  begin  to  file  off  from  their  req;>ective  galleries^  and  fall 
into  line.  They  march  slowly,  in  single  file,  and  form  in  concentric  drdes  in  tha 
prison  jard,  five  or  six  circles  deep.  This  occupies  about  ten  minutes,  and  it  often 
happens  that,  while  it  is  going  on,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  yard  except  the  little 
drummer-boj,  Mr.  WardwelVs  son,  and  yet,  day  after  day,  more  than  six  hundred 
imprisoned  felons  (cut-throats  and  desperadoes  many  of  them)  assemble  there  in  per- 
fect silence  and  without  the  slightest  disorder.  Mr.  Wardwell  nev&r  has  any  officers 
with  arms  inside  of  the  prison  yard ;  and  in  this  he  has  but  followed,  though  proba- 
bly without  knowing  it,  the  example  of  GoL  Montesinos.  I  should  add,  in  this 
connection,  that,  when  the  prisoners  are  thus  assembled,  the  exercises  ccmsist  of— 
1.  Singing  a  hynm;  2.  Reading  a  portion  of  Scripture;  &  Repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer  by  the  superintendent  and  prisoners  in  concert ;  4.  Singing  one  or  more 
additional  hymns,  during  which  the  prisoners  retire  to  their  workshops  or  cells. 

A  usage  obtains  in  this  penitentiary  which,  I  think,  is  not  found  in  any  other  in 
this  country,  and  probably  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  Irish  intermediate  prisons. 
The  doors  of  the  cells  are  cloee,  and,  when  shut,  the  occupant  has  not  light  or  air 
enough.  Mr.  Wardwell,  therefore,  allows  the  cell  doors  to  stand  wide  open  every 
day  and  all  day.  The  prisoners  are  in  their  cells  the  whole  of  Sunday,  except  when 
in  church  and  Sunday-school ;  and  since  there  is  not  work  enough  for  more  than 
half  the  convicts,  the  other  half  are  in  their  cells  all  the  time.  The  prison  is  by  no 
means  a  secure  one,  yet  there  has  scarcely  been  an  escape  during  the  past  year,  nor  any 
attempt  for  many  months.  I  have  spent  yesterday  and  to-day  (Sunday  and  Monday) 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  I  have  passed  freely  over  all  parts  of  the  premises.  I  found 
each  convict  in  his  cell,  and  order,  quiet  and  cheerfulness  reigning  everywhere. 

It  has  been  customary,  fh>m  time  immemorial,  in  this  penitentiary,  to  furnish  a 
ration  of  tobacco  to  the  prisoners.  This  has  involved  the  institution  in  an  annual 
expense  of  about  fl^^OO.  Last  summer  Qov.  Wells  issued  an  order  forbidding  the 
ftirther  distribution  of  this  ration,  and  authorizing  the  superintendent  to  increase 
the  guard,  if  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  the  order. 
Immediately  on  receiving  this  order,  Mr.  Wardwell  gathered  the  convicts  into  the 
prison  yard,  and  informed  them  that  instead  of  doubling  the  guard  he  would  only 
double  the  Lord's  prayer.  Two  daily  services  instead  of  one  have  been  maintained 
since,  and  no  trouble  whatever  has  arisen  from  withholding  the  tobacco. 

One  illustration  more.  A  colored  convict  had  a  felon  on  his  finger.  It  had  been 
ripe  for  opening  two  days,  but  he  had  refused  to  allow  the  doctor  to  cut  it.  On  the 
third  day  the  doctor  called  in  six  other  convicts.  Just  then  the  superintendent  came 
in  tram  the  dty,  and,  learning  that  there  was  some  excitement  in  the  hospital, 
hastened  thither.  At  his  request  the  convict  at  once  permitted  the  painful  operation 
to  be  performed. 

The  only  punishment  now  used  in  this  penitentiary  is  confinement  in  a  darkened 
cell,  with  a  diminished  ration,  and  only  until  the  offender  promises  obedience  for  the 
Ititure.  Even  this  has  become  rare,  so  that  over  the  door  of  each,  in  large  letters,  is 
painted  the  inscription,  "  This  cell  to  let."  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Wardwell  had  the 
old  whipping-post  dug  up,  and  placed  in  the  prison  chapel,  and  the  following  notice 
conspicuously  attached:  "For  Sale— Price,  1,000  Union  Spellers,  or  500  Gospel 
Primers."  Here  it  remained  for  several  weeks,  until  that  eccentric  philanthropist, 
H.  0.  Dorsey,  of  Rhode  Island,  having  heard  of  it,  purchased  it  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed. This  gentleman  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  years  past,  of  giving  a  feast 
of  roast  turkey  to  the  inmates  of  prisons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  the 
aamiversary  of  his  birthday,  January  81.  This  year  his  gifts  were  bestowed  upon 
the  prisoners  in  the  Albany  penitentiary,  and  in  the  State  prisons  of  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Virginia— in  all,  not  less, 
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probably,  than  8,000.  Being  in  WMyngion  on  oiker  bodneaa,  and  haTing  Icmg 
teh  a  deriie  to  vialt  the  Vliginia  penitentiaTy,  I  came  down  hexe  on  Satnidaj  last, 
and  kayebeen  abundantly  repaid  for  my  trouble.  Yesterday  morning  I  attended 
divine  serrice  in  the  prison  chapel,  where  a  sermon  was  preached,  and  a  number  of 
addresses  made  by  citiaens  and  strangers,  including  one  of  a  yery  efifeetiye 
character  by  a  fomett  chaplain,  the  whole  interspersed  with  numerous  hymns,  sung 
with  a  will  by  the  whole  body  of  pris(mers,  though  led  by  a  well-trained  prison 
dhoir.  At  two  o'dodL  p.  m.,  the  prisoners  again  met  in  the  chapel  for  Sunday 
BohooL  I  passed  around  amcmg  the  classes,  taught  by  some  thirty  or  forty  yolunteer 
workers  f^m  outside,  mostly  ladies  from  the  North,  who  are  here  as  teachers  of  the 
colored  schools ;  and  I  think  I  neyer  witnessed  such  perfect  order  and  such  uniyersal 
attenticm— yet  there  was  not  an  officer  present  except  the  superintendent,  nor  a 
weapon  of  any  sort  in  the  room.  One  fact  of  great  interest  was  stated  to  me  by 
Mr.  W.,  yiz.,  that  at  least  900  men  who  did  not  know  a  letter  a  year  ago,  could  now 
spell  out  a  chapter  in  the  Testament^  and  that  nearly  all  of  them  could  read  intel- 
ligibly. 

To-day  has  been  truly  a  gala  day  to  the  poor  fellows  confined  here.  Bir.  Dorsey 
had  sent  on  $883— or  as  he  drew  the  check, '' 606  Aa{f  dollars,"  for  with  him  as;  is 
the  perfect  number,  as  mmh  was  with  the  old  Israelites.  With  this  money  Mr. 
Wardwell  had  purchased  turkeys,  fresh  fish,  rib  beef,  and  ham,  in  profusion.  Tho 
conyicts  usually  take  their  meals  in  their  oells ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  tables  were 
spread  in  the  chapel,  and  nearly  700  plates  laidr— enough  for  the  conyicts,  the  Sun- 
day school  teachran,  and  any  strangers  who  might  be  pres^it,  inyited  or  otherwise. 
About  two  o'clock  the  prisoners  were  marched  firom  their  cells  to  the  prison  yard, 
where  they  were  dismissed,  without  guard,  to  amuse  themselyes.  At  three,  they 
were  called  to  order  and  marehed  into  the  dining-room,  where,  after  spending  an 
hour  on  the  dinner,  they  listened  for  two  houra  to  speeches  by  yarious  gentlemen,  and 
by  three  of  the  lady  teachers.  I  shall  leaye  Richmond  with  the  pn^ound  conyiotion 
that  Major  Wardwell  has  accomplished  a  great  work,  though  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  his  experiment. 

And  yet  since  these  lines  were  penned,  that  experiment  has  closed. 
Another  superintendent  has  been  appointed,  and  Mr.  Wardwell  has 
retired.  The  impression  which  the  opportunity  of  a  whole  yearns 
observation,  while  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the  prison  Sunday  school, 
made  upon  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  observer— 
Col.  Munford — as  regards  Mr.  W.'s  system  of  discipline,  aud  its 
effects,  is  ably  and  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  following  passages 
from  an  address  delivered  by  that  gentleman  to  the  prisoners,  on 
Thanksgiving  day.  His  words  (and  he  is  a  true  Virginian,  to  the 
manor  bom)  more  than  confirm  the  representation  given  above. 
Speaking  of  the  causes  which  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  had  to 
give  thanks,  he  said : 

No  longer  do  the  mute  implements  of  torture -» the  dungeon  and  the  rack— with 
you  "Appeal  f^m  tyranny  to  God."  In  this  institution  a  most  humane  policy  has 
been  adopted.  The  handcufT  and  the  whipping^post  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
Kble  and  the  Sabbath  school.  Instead  of  blasphemy  and  imprecations,  the  sound  of 
punishment  has  been  found  to  be  less  efficacious  in  promoting  discipline  than  the  hope 
of  reward  and  appeals  to  the  nobler  instincts  of  our  nature.  The  penitentiary,  in- 
stead of  being  a  college  where  diplomas  in  crime  are  annually  giyen — where  her 
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alnmnl  are  trained  as  minionaries  of  vioe  and  infidelity — may  now  become,  as  its 
name  importSi  a  house  of  penance  or  correction.  Its  inmates  are  removed  from  many 
of  the  temptations  of  the  world,  which  lead  to  crime ;  they  are  subjected  to  a  disci- 
pline at  once  firm  and  hmnane,  and  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  fbr  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  Your  physical  wants  are  well  supplied,  whUe  habits  of 
industry  and  obedience  to  law  are  taught,  and  very  soon  acquired.  When  you  leave 
this  place  you  may  illustrate  in  your  lives  the  benefits  of  a  humane  qrstem  of  laws 
administered  with  kindness  and  justice.  Tour  temporal  blessings  are  seen  and  felt 
by  all,  and  should  be  duly  acknowledged  in  sincere  thanks  to  God.  But  your  spirit- 
ual blessings,  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  are  far  higher  and  nobler,  and  they 
should  fill  your  hearts  with  devout  gratitude  and  love  to  God.  Whence  come  these 
spiritual  blessings  which  you  ei^oy  in  common  with  the  whole  Christian  church  T 
Are  they  the  gift  of  any  human  institution  or  system  of  laws  ?  Can  the  power  of 
man  either  give  or  take  them  away  ?  Can  chains  or  dungeons  bind  or  darken  the 
light  of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  Christ  when  it  has  once  illumined  the  sinner's  heart? 
What  influence  has  sent  these  ladies  as  ministering  spirits  to  break  to  you  the  bread 
of  life,  and  point  you  to  the  living  waters  ?  The  love  of  Christ  oonstraineth  them, 
the  spirit  of  Christ  inspires  them,  and  His  example  is  ever  before  them.  When  the 
King  shall  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  **  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  for  I  was  an-hun- 
gered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me  " — when  the  King  shall  accept  a  service  rendered  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  His  brethren  as  done  unto  Him,  then  shall  these  devoted 
teachers  receive  their  reward,  and  wear  as  jewels  in  their  crowns  the  tears  which 
have  been  shed  by  repentant  sinners. 

Tour  superintendent  has  stated  that  not  a  weapon  of  any  sort  is  permitted  within 
the  sacred  walls  of  this  chapel.  For  the  first  time,  I  am  told,  the  experiment  has 
been  successftilly  made  of  assembling  all  the  convicts  of  a  penitentiary  in  a  room  for 
public  worship  without  a  weapon  being  in  the  possession  of  a  guard.  Can  this  be 
true  ?  Would  any  of  you  ladies  be  willing  to  trust  your  persons  in  such  a  company 
if  no  weapons,  ofibnsive  or  defensive,  were  here?  This  is  a  great  mistake.  There 
are  weapons,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  here,  and  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Many  of  you  prisoners  are  armed ;  and  all  of  you  teachers,  I  trust,  have  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God.  "  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with 
truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith 
ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fieiy  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet 
of  salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  organization  of  a  church  in  your 
midst.  The  founding  a  Christian  church  in  this  institution  is  an  event  of  deep  sig- 
nificance. Our  blessed  Lord  and  Master  has  said  that  "where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them."  But  where  a  visible 
church  is  organized,  and  true  believers,  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  unite  in 
His  worship,  and  participate  in  His  holy  sacraments,  we  have  the  assurance  of  His 
constant  presence  and  blessing.  He  has  promised  to  send  the  Holy  Sjdrit,  the  Com- 
forter, to  Biake  His  glorious  gospel  efR»etual  for  the  salvaticm  of  souls.  And  here 
even  in  this  prison  the  blessed  beams  of  Divine  truth  are  shed  abfoad  to  disperse  the 
dark  mists  of  sin,  of  ignorance,  and  of  superstition.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  has 
risen  with  salvaticm  in  his  beams,  and  you  that  eqjoy  this  blessed  light  should  break 
forth  in  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  i^aise. 
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Wwn  YmNsiA. 
There  is  no  State  prison  in  West  Yirginia. 

WmooHsnr. 

The  State  prison  of  Wisconsm,  under  the  efficient  management 
of  its  warden — ^H.  Oordier — ^has  punned  "the  even  tenor  of  its 
way,"  only  advancing  from  one  degree  of  excellence  to  another. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  prisons  in  our  country  where  the  reforma* 
tion  of  its  inmates  is  made  a  leading  object. 

As  regards  the  apparently  less  successM  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Oordier  explains  that  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  having  been  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  from  the  erection 
of  the  prison  buildings,  now  completed,  it  became  necessaiy  to  pro- 
vide new  and  remunerative  employment  for  them.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter of  much  embarrassment  and  delay,  and  caused  a  great  loss  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  men.  However,  all  difficulties  were  in  the 
end  surmounted,  and  the  manufacture  of  chairs  successfhlly  estab* 
lished  as  the  main  business  of  the  prison ;  and  despite  all  disadvan- 
tages, the  prison  veiy  nearly  reached  the  point  of  self-support. 

On  the  subject  of  discipline,  and  the  mode  of  administering  it  in 
this  institution,  the  warden  (here  called  commissioner)  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

A  cruel  and  inhuman  sjstem  of  prison  discipline  cannot  be  otherwiae  than  injurionB 
in  its  eflfects.  It  destroys  good  will  and  confidence,  and  makes  the  men  snspi- 
cions,  reyengeAil  and  reckless  of  conseqaenoee.  It  promotes  insubordination  and 
eonsi^racies,  makes  labor  a  curse,  fills  the  dark  cells  with  desperadoes,  and  the 
hospital  with  the  sick ;  in  short,  it  has  the  tendency  of  making  good  men  bad,  and 
bad  men  constantly  worse. 

Kindness  is  the  principal  means  of  discipline  employed  in  this  prison,  and  it  has 
always  been  found  most  salutary  in  its  effects.  Human  nature  is  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere ;  whUe  men  may  be  influenced  by  counsel,  remonstrance  or  persuasion, 
they  yeiy  seldom  can  be  mored  by  mere  brute  energy.  They  oertainly  cannot  be 
nade  better  by  inflicting  those  barbarous  punishments  which  have  been  the  terror 
of  past  ages,  and  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  civiUsed  nation  now.  Aside  from 
privileges  of  yarious  kinds  to  be  earned  by  good  conduct,  the  foUowing  may  be  dted 
as  '.he  most  noteworthy  agencies  employed  in  the  reformation  of  our  oonyicts. 

Firit,  The  commutation  law,  by  which  each  prisoner  against  whom  is  not 
recorded  any  infraction  of  the  rules  of  discipline,  may  diminish  his  sentence  fiye 
days  in  each  month,  and  if  iie  sliould  be  entitled,  alter  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  iirprisonment,  to  a  certificate  of  good  character  Air  obedience,  industry  and  in- 
tegritf,then  the  commissioner  shall  be  authorised  to  restore  him  to  dtiienship. 

Seecnd,  Beligious  instructions,  consisting  in  divine  service  every  fSabbath  morning, 
and  private  conversations  of  the  chaplain  with  convicts  in  thdr  cells,  at  any  time 
during  the  week.  The  present  chaplain,  to  whose  report  your  attention  is  reepeot- 
fuUf  called,  deserves  much  credit  for  his  indeiiiitigi^e  labor  in  behalf  of  these 
unftrtunate  persons. 
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Third,  The  day  school,  in  which  those  convicts^  who  are  unable  to  read,  write  or 
cypher,  receive  instructions  in  those  branches  of  education.  This  school,  new  in 
successful  operation  for  nesrlj  two  years,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  institution. 

Fourth.  The  prison  library,  although  not  as  extensive  as  it  should  be,  is  well 
calculated  to  communicate  useful  knowledge,  and  elevate  the  minds  of  the  oon- 
Ticts.  All  books  of  every  deecriptioii  are  eagerly  sought,  well  read  and  pondered, 
and  afford  a  rich  source  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

Fyth,  The  prison  dress.  The  parti-oolored  dress  heretofore  worn,  and  regarded  by 
all  experienced  prison  officers  as  degrading  in  its  tendency,  has  been  changed  for 
one  of  ut^fbrm  color^-Hft  light  grey^-and  the  former  is  used  only  as  a  means  of 
punishment.  This  change  met  more  than  my  expectations.  It  inq)ired  the  convicts 
with  confidence  and  self-respect,  enoouraged  them  to  new  efRirts  to  redeem  their 
manhood ;  not  being  constantly  reminded  of  their  disgrace,  it  promoted  cheerfulness^ 
and  with  it  a  higher  degree  of  industry.  It  appeared  to  them  like  a  sacred  token 
that  they  wero  still  children  of  the  human  fkmily,  fallen  from  grace,  but  not  hope- 
lessly  lost  Kay  the  thne  be  near,  when  the  parti-oolofed  amd  aebra-stiiped  drees 
will  be  banished  from  all  American  priaona. 

Tlie  mode  of  dealing  with  our  convicts  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

We  treat  them  always  as  human  beings,  entitled  to  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
not  as  hardened  criminals,  insensible  to  all  feelings  of  kindness  and  aflbction.  We 
never  allow  any  oAeer  to  speak  to  them  harshly,  or  to  allude  In  any  ihanner,  how- 
ever remote,  to  the  crime  of  which  th^  stand  convicted.  No  pris<mer  is  poniriied 
for  his  first  offence  against  prison  rules ;  he  receives,  instead,  an  earnest  but  kind 
warning  not  to  repeat  it.  Punishment  is  never  inflicted  until  it  has  been  explained 
to  the  oflbnder,  that  his  own  good,  as  well  as  that  of  the  institution,  requires  it,  and 
eorporal  puaishment  is  in  idl  cases  abolished.  We  never  let  prisonws  sufto  for 
want  of  comfortable  clothes,  or  of  good  wholesome  food.  We  take  good  care  oC 
them  when  sick.  We  encourage  them,  at  every  opportunity,  to  cultivate  their 
mental,  moral  and  physical  powers,  and  to  make  a  solemn  pledge  to  enter  society 
agaki  aa  better  men. 

The  chaplain — ^Rev.  H.  Brew — ^thns  speaks  of  his  apiritoal  and 
educational  labors,  and  their  resnlis : 

In  presenting  this  report,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  religious  department  of  the 
prison  is  in  as  good  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  at  any  time 
dnee  my  eonneotion  with  the  institution.  Nothing  has  occurred,  during  the  pas 
year  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  chapel  services.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  coi- 
▼lets  have  etfaioed,  by  theb  good  conduct  in  church,  an  interest  in  the  retumiis 
MTvioes  of  the  fSabbalh  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  outside  congregation.  Ma»y 
who  have  been  discharged  ftem  prison  during  the  i>ast  year  have  left  this  instltutVm 
better  men,  and,  I  believe,  with  atrue,  earnest  and  honest  purpose  to  lead  a  newl£5, 
a  life  of  honest  industry  and  Christian  integrity.  Ifany  others,  who  still  remaia  in 
eonfineBMBt,  evinoe  by  thetr  daily  deportment  a  determination  to  reform  their  hiMts 
of  life,  and  yet  oenvinee  the  world  that  they  can  become  honest  and  respectable  men. 

The  prison  sehodl  is  still  in  suucessful  operation,  with  a  membership  of  about  sixty 
scholars.  We  have  reeeived  into  the  echoed,  since  my  last  report,  fbrty^ht  sclolars, 
the  minority  of  whom  had  no  education  whatever.  The  remainder  could  read  but 
imperfectly  in  tiie  primer,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  reader,  but  had  no  knowl- 
edge o#  writteg  or  arithmetio.  We  haw  discharged  f!rom  prison  thirty-fbur,  all  of 
whom  could  read  and  write  intelligently,  and  understood  arithmetic  suffldentlj  for 
the  onmnMMi  transaction  of  business.  Of  those  now  in  the  school,  there  is  but  one 
In  the  primer  class,  eight  in  the  first  reader,  eleven  in  the  second  reader,  and  the 
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lemainder  in  the  third  reader.  In  aritlunetio  tliate  are  ten  in  the  mental  and  the 
balance  in  the  practical  arithmetic,  in  Tarioas  stages  of  adTancemen^  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  nearly  completing  the  book. 

It  la  tmlj  flnrprising  to  see  what  proficiency  the  achool  has  made  in  the  art  of 
trri^g  during  the  past  year.  Many,  who  one  year  ago  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
^  this  art,  now  write  a  very  fair  bnainees  hand.  This  experiment  of  a  school  in  a 
prison  has  demonstrated  its  utility.  The  salutary  effects  of  the  school  are  clearly 
seen  in  the  improved  habits  and  uniform  good  conduct  of  those  who  ei^joy  its 
benefits.  The  Uttle  education  which  the  convicts  obtain  in  this  sdiool  seems  to 
inspire  them  wi^  more  self-confidence  and  higher  and  clearer  conceptions  of 
human  duty. 

The  office  of  prison  warden  in  Wisconsin,  as  in  too  many  other 
of  our  States^  is  a  political  one.  He  is  chosen  once  in  two  jears,  as 
the  Governor  is,  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  whole  State.  Mr.  Cor- 
dier  has  been  thriee  elected  to  the  office,  and  has  therefore  served 
six  years.  So  snocessfnlly,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  has  he  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  the  position,  that  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
Wisconsin  lately  declared  that  he  was  "  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to 
the  State."  But  another  person  wanted  his  place,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  party  required  his  sacrifice.  Mr.  Cordier,  we  believe,  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  alleging  that  it  would  involve  too 
much  canvassing  and  wire-pulling,  and  that,  after  all,  he  could 
neither  refute  nor  deny  ^^  the  only  charge  brought  against  him,  viz., 
that  he  had  held  tiie  office  six  years ''  I  We  trust  that  his  successor 
will  prove  himself  equally  capable  and  efficient ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Cordier's  services  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  cause  of  prison  reform  in  this  country.  He  has  been  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  large  penal  institution  recently  organized  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  where,  we  presume,  partisan  politics  will  not  be  felt  as 
a  disturbing  element.  The  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  secured  for  their  new  prison  the  services 
of  a  head  so  experienced,  enlightened,  progressive  and  able  as  the 
late  commissioner  at  Waupun. 
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OlDTEBAL  ReMABKB. 

No  person  who  has  carefully  read  the  foregoing  paper,  and  critic- 
ally scanned  the  statistics  embodied  in  the  table  jnst  given,  can  fail 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  evidences  of  progress  now  making  in 
the  United  States  in  penitentiary  science  and  prison  discipline.  The 
problem  of  crime  and  its  treatment  has  been  keenly  studied  within 
the  past  few  years ;  the  education  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
has  been  rapid  beyond  all  former  precedent ;  and  the  development 
of  sound  principles  and  their  application  in  the  management  of  prisons 
have  been  active  and  successful  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

The  principles  of  prison  discipline,  in  which  the  thinkers  and 
workers  in  this  department  of  social  science,  as  appears  from  the 
reports  which  have  just  passed  under  review,  are  substantially  agreed, 
or  rapidly  approaching  such  agreement,  are,  in  brief,  such  as  these 
following: 

1.  The  reformation  and  rehabilitation  of  criminals — ^not  vindictive 
suffering — should  be  made  the  supreme  aim  in  prison  management 
On  this  point  the  unanimity  is  absolute,  with  no  dissentient  voice. 

2.  Progressive  classification,  based  on  character  and  merit,  and 
not  on  any  arbitrary  principle,  such  as  age,  crime,  etc.,  should  be 
established  in  all  prisons  above  the  grade  of  the  common  jail.  The 
advance  of  public  sentiment,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  is  wholly  in 
this  direction.  'So  better  method  has  yet  been  devised  to  this  end 
than  that  offered  in  the  Irish  prison  system,  where  there  is,  I.  A 
penal  stage,  with  separate  imprisonment,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  conduct.  II.  A  reformatory  stage,  worked  on  the  mark  system, 
where  the  prisoners  are  advanced  from  class  to  class,  as  they  earn 
such  advance,  giving  at  each  step  increased  comfort  and  privilege, 
nl.  A  probationary  stage,  into  which  are  admitted  only  such  as  are 
judged  to  be  reformed,  and  where  the  object  is  to  test  their  moral 
soundness  —  the  reality  of  their  reformation.  So  far  the  agreement  is 
general,  not  to  say  universal ;  but  there  is,  IV.  A  stage  of  condi- 
tional liberty  (ticket  of  leave),  in  which  the  rearmed  convict  enjoys 
full  freedom,  subject,  however,  to  a  revocation  thereof  for  any  mis- 
cx)nduct.  Grave  doubt  is  widely  felt  whether  this  part  of  the  system 
is  applicable  to  our  country.  Two  of  our  governors — Hayes  of 
Ohio,  and  Haight  of  California — ^have,  in  their  late  annual  messages, 
formally  recommended  the  Irish  system  for  adoption  by  their  respect- 
ive States,  with  such  modifications  as  may  seem  necessary  to  adapt  it 
to  our  circumstances. 

8.  A  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct  and  industry  should  be 
instituted  in  all  our  prisons,  whereby  hope  shall  become  an  ever 
present  and  ever  active  force — ^more  potent  and  controlling  than 
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&ar  in  the  minds  of  prisoners.  So  far  there  appears  to  be  absolate 
unanimity.  Such  rewards  should  consist  of:  a,  a  diminution  of 
sentence ;  &,  a  share  in  their  earnings ;  Oj  a  gradual  withdrawal  of 
prison  restraints,  and  a  constant  increase  of  privileges,  as  they  shall 
be  earned  by  good  conduct.  The  prineiple  of  rewards  is  now  uni- 
yersally  held ;  as  regards  the  modes  or  hinds  of  reward,  a  perfect 
unanimity,  probably,  has  not  yet  been  readied.  On  the  policy  of 
shortening  sentences  all  are  agreed ;  on  that  of  allowing  a  participa* 
tion  in  earnings,  there  is  a  general  tiieoretical  agreement,  though  the 
reports  of  none  of  the  prisons  record  the  actual  adoption  of  this 
principle.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  the  principle  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  legislation  of  Ohio  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
permitting  such  participation  by  convicts,  to  the  amount  of  one- 
fourth  of  their  earnings.  The  prediction  may  be  safely  ventured 
that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  laws  to  this  effect  will  be  ba 
common  on  the  statute  books  of  our  States  as  commutation  acts  now 
are.  The  third  mode — enlarged  privilege  and  freedom  —  though 
probably  at  present  not  carrying  all  votes,  will  follow  in  due  time, 
and  become  co-extensive  with  the  others. 

4.  A  probationary  stage,  in  which  the  training  shall  be  more 
natural,  and  the  moral  euro  of  the  delinquent  can  be  adequately 
tested,  should  be  found  in  every  prison  system.  This  principle  does 
not  yet  command  universal  concurrence,  though  the  tendency  of 
opinion  sets  strongly  in  that  direction.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
while  it  has  received  a  wide  theoretical  assent,  the  theory,  so  far  as 
we  are  informed,  has  been  reduced  to  practice  nowhere  except  in  the 
Irish  convict  prisons.  The  reason  for  such  a  chasm,  and  that  so 
generally  existing,  between  principle  and  act,  must  be  sought,  no 
doubt,  in  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  two  practically  together,  and 
in  the  further  fact  that  a  successful  application  of  the  principle 
requires  an  ac^ustment  thereto  of  oth^  and  antecedent  stages  of  a 
prison  system.  The  principle  cannot  possibly  be  incorporated,  as  bxl 
isolated  element,  into  any  prison  system ;  but  must,  of  necessity, 
come  in  as  the  complement  of  a  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  are 
contrived  and  adjusted  to  reformation  as  the  one  great  end  in  view. 
There  is  no  prison  system  in  our  country,  and  probably  not  else- 
where, other  than  the  one  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  on  which 
this  principle  could  be  engrafted,  without  changes  so  radical  as  to 
constitute  a  new  system.  Yet  it  is  a  principle  so  essential  to  a  true 
and  effective  prison  discipline,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  changes  mt^ 
be  made,  which  will  permit  its  introduction.  There  is  a  problem 
of  the  gravest  importance,  and  ba  difficult  as  it  is  grave,  on  which 
the  minds  of  prison  reformers  throughout  therworld  are  now  bent 
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With  aaa  interest  tibat  niaj  be  characterised  as  intense, — tiie 
problem  how  to  secure  the  reabsorption  of  released  prisoners  into 
society,  withont  a  relapse  into  (»ime.  Thousands  npon  tbonsands, 
intent  on  a  better  life  on  tiieir  emei^nce  from  prison  walls,  fsJl 
back  into  transgression  simply  because  the  ban  of  society  is  npon 
them ;  nobody  trusts  them,  nobody  will  give  them  work,  nobody 
will  permit  them  to  earn  and  eat  honest  bread.  The  solution  <^the 
problem  stated  above,  so  vital  and  yet  so  hidden,  so  important  and  at  the 
same  time  so  perplexed,  lies  in  the  direction  of  this  principle — ^lies,  in 
fitct,  in  a  successfiil  application  of  this  principle,  as  a  living  and  indk- 
pensable  part  of  a  prison  system.  The  discharged  convict,  though 
reformed  and  resolved  to  live  honestly,  fails  to  get  work ;  and  he 
fails  so  generally,  that  failure  is  the  rule  and  success  the  exception. 
Why  is  this  I  It  is  not  that  society  is  hard-hearted ;  that  it  has  no 
sympathy  with  misfortune ;  that  it  is  vindictive  and  crurf ;  that  it 
tramples  upon  a  man  merely  because  he  is  down.  Far  from  it ;  but 
society  distruMa  the  liberated  prisoner ;  it  has  no  confidence  in  him ; 
and,  what  is  yet  more  to  the  purpose,  it  has  no  guaranty  for  its  confix 
dence.  It  is  this  want  of  a  gtuxrantt/  that  builds  a  wall  of  granite 
between  the  convict  on  his  release  and  remunerative  employment. 
Conquer  the  distrust  of  society,  replace  that  distrust  with  confidence, 
furnish  the  needed  guaranty  that  the  man  is  trustworthy,  and  every 
diflSculty  will  vanish ;  every  shop,  every  factory,  every  farm,  every 
avenue  of  honest  toil,  will  be  open  to  his  entrance.  But  the  problem 
is,  how  to  abate  the  prejudice  which  society  feels  toward  the 
liberated  convict ;  how  to  overcome  the  dread  which  it  has  of  him ; 
how  to  allay  its  fears ;  how  to  win  for  him  its  confidence  and  con- 
ciliate its  regard  ?  There  is  but  one  way  to  accomplish  this  result. 
The  convict  must  furnish  pi'oof  during  his  incarceration,  that  it  is 
safe  to  confide  in  him ;  safe  to  put  him  at  the  work-bench ;  safe  to 
place  in  his  hands  "  the  shovel  and  the  hoe ; "  safe  to  admit  him  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  fire-side  and  the  home  circle.  In  other  words, 
he  must  be  tried,  his  cure  must  be  tested,  before  he  is  discharged. 
Bat  this  can  nenyer  be  done  where  the  system  of  imprisonment  is  one  of 
material  isolation  to  the  end;  neither  can  it  any  more  be  done 
where  the  system  of  imprisonment  is  one  of  moral  isolation  to  the 
end.  There  must  be  a  field,  an  opportunity,  for  the  trial.  But  such 
a  theater  and  such  a  chance  the  separate  system  can  neoer  furnish ; 
nor  any  more  can  the  congregate  system,  on  its  present  basis.  Both 
of  our  present  systems  must  be  in  part  retained,  in  part  discarded, 
in  part  changed ;  and  so  changed  that  the  passage  from  imprison- 
ment to  liberty  shall  not  be,  as  now,  j?tfr  edUuniy  by  a  single  bound; 
but  the  change  must  be  such  that  the  former  shall  gradually,  almost 
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imperoeptiblj,  melt  into  the  latter ;  aach  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
imprisonment  ahaU  be  little  more  than  moral,  in  which,  as  far  as  may 
be,  all  the  arrangements  shall  be  those  of  <»*dinary  life,  with  its 
tmsts,  its  temptations,  its  responsibilities,  its  victories  over  self  and 
sin,  its  toning  up  and  strengthening  of  the  character  by  the  Motion  to 
which  the  man  is,  in  these  yarions  ways,  subjected.  Or,  to  sum  up 
all  in  one  word,  the  principle  of  the  Irish  "  intermediate  prison," 
in  the  form  which  it  there  has,  or  some  other,  must  be  4mpressed 
upon  our  system  of  imprisonment,  where,  doubtless,  it  will  yield  tlie 
same  precious  fruit  that  it  does  in  the  country  in  which  the  idea  was 
first  conceived  and  applied.  "  The  same  precious  fruit."  What 
fruit  f  The  conquest  of  distrust,  the  implantation  of  confidence 
toward  liberated  prisoners.  And  has  that  result  been  achieved? 
Tes,  to  the  fullest  extent.  What  was  thought  to  be  an  impossibility-^ 
what  is  yet  so  regarded  by  many — ^has  become  a  living  fact.  In 
Ireland,  the  labor  of  discharged  convicts,  which,  fifteen  years  ago, 
was  spumed  as  a  gift,  is  to-day  eagerly  sought ;  and  the  competition 
foy  it  is  so  sharp  that  employers  are  often  obliged  to  wait  for  it 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  because  the  applications  of  others 
were  in  advance  of  theirs. 

5.  Greater  breadth  should  be  given  to  moral  and  religious  agencies. 
This  principle  is  abundantly  recognized  in  the  reports  under  review, 
and  it  is  asserting  its  force  with  greater  potency  from  year  to  year. 
Twenty-six  State  prisons  have  resident  chaplains,  who  preach — some 
once,  some  twice— on  the  Sabbath,  and  perform  pastoral  duty  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  most  of  the  others  have  regular  Sunday  services 
by  volunteer  clergymen,  chiefly  resident  pastors  in  the  towns  where  the 
prisons  are  situated.  Sunday  schools  or  Bible  classes  are  maintained  in 
eighteen  prisons,  with  much  interest  and  excellent  effect.  In  nine 
prisons,  convict  prayer  meetings  are  regularly  held — ^in  one  three  times, 
and  in  another  twice  a  week.  They  are  reported  as  orderly,  spirited 
and  very  salutary  in  their  influence.  Only  eight  prisons  are  reported 
as  having^^^  funeral  services  "  at  the  burial  of  convicts ;  in  the  others, 
as  far  as  appears,  no  such  respect  is  shown  to  the  dead ;  no  such  agency 
for  good  is  used  in  behalf  of  the  living.  This  is  a  sad  omission,  and 
is  keenly  felt  by  many  prisoners,  producing  in  their  minds  a  loneli- 
ness and  desolation,  described  by  one  as  ^^  a  feeling  of  forsakency." 
In  the  reformed  system  of  discipline  lately  inaugurated  into  the 
Indiana  State  prison  (south),  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Aineral 
services,  with  other  decent  appointments  for  the  dead,  is  said  to  be 
truly  wonderful.  It  is  ^'  for  good  (so  the  report  declares),  to  an  extent 
that  can  never  be  known." 
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6.  There  should  be  a  stronger  infusion  of  the  educational  element 
in  our  prison  systems.  'So  priiiciple  of  penitentiary  discipline  is 
more  generally  recognized  than  this ;  nor  is  it  a  recognition  in  words 
merely,  bnt  in  action  as  well.  There  is  no  department  of  the  work 
in  which  reform  is  pushed  with  greater  vigor  than  here.  Secular  schools, 
held  more  or  less  frequently,  either  on  Sundays  or  week  days,  have  been 
established  in  the  State  prisons  of  California,  Florida,  Indiana  (south), 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin ;  and  also  in 
the  Detroit  House  of  Correction.  Lessons  are  given  either  by  teach- 
ers or  chaplains  at  the  cell  doors  in  all  the  State  prisons  of  New  York, 
and  in  those  of  Connecticut  and  Illinois.  In  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary of  Pennsylvania,  secular  instruction  is  imparted  to  each  prisoner 
needing  it,  in  his  own  cell.  In  the  Virginia  penitentiary  reading  is 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school.  We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  secular  in- 
struction has  been  increased  within  the  year  at  least  fifty  per  cent ;  and 
what  is  most  gratifying  is  the  eagerness  with  which  the  opportunity 
of  learning  is  embraced,  and  the  rapid  progress  made  therein,  greatly 
exceeding,  according  to  a  careful  estimate  made  by  a  competent 
teacher,  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  that  of  classes  in  the 
same  departments  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

7.  Industrial  training  needs  a  higher  development  and  a  greater 
breadth.  On  this  point  there  is  no  dissent  among  the  friends  of  a 
reformatory  prison  discipline ;  but  a  formidable  impediment  is  found 
in  the  contract  system  of  labor  prevailing  in  most  prisons.  In 
prisons  where  the  industries  are  managed  by  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  a  full  trade  is  taught  to  all  the 
inmates  who  have  the  necessary  aptitudes,  and  whose  terms  of  im- 
prisonment are  sufficiently  long ;  and  there  the  proportion  of  recom- 
mittals is  surprisingly  small. 

8.  The  principle  is  daily  gaining  adherents  that  peremptory  sen- 
tences ought  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  indeterminate  duration — ^that 
sentences  limited  only  by  satisfactory  proof  of  reformation  should 
be  substituted  for  sentences  measured  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time. 
The  justness  of  this  principle  strikes  every  mind  the  moment  it  is 
announced ;  the  difficulty  felt  by  all  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  apply- 
ing it.  But  that  question  resolves  itself  into  another,  viz. :  whether 
the  administration  of  our  prisons  can  be  made  permanent  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  competent  governors.  Nothing  could  be  more  idle 
than  such  an  experiment  under  existing  prison  systems ;  few  things 
more  hopeful  than  the  same  experiment  under  the  system  suggested. 
It  will  scarcely  be  more  difficult  to  judge  as  to  the  moral  cure  <rf  a 
criminal  than  it  is  of  the  mental  cure  of  a  lunatic ;  we  mean,  of 
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eonrae,  when  we  have  men  of  ability  and  experience  at  the  head  of  onr 
prifions,  who  make  prison  diBcipline  the  study  and  work  of  their  lives. 
The  principle  has  been  already  tried  to  some  eictent,  and  with  ex- 
cellent eiFect,  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction.  It  is  proposed  to 
introduce  it  into  our  own  new  State  Eeformatory  for  young  crimi- 
nals. The  directors  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  give  it  an  emphatic 
indorsement,  and  declare  their  belief  that  its  general  adoption  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

9.  The  idea  that  the  social  principle  must  be  brought  more  into 
play  as  one  of  the  forces  of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline  has  not 
yet  gained,  possibly  we  ought  to  say,  is  far  from  having  gained,  all 
suffrages;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  making  progress,  and  securing 
recruits  from  year  to  year.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  greatest  thinker 
and  writer  on  penitentiary  service  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Captain 
Alexander  Machonochie,  that  "  criminals  can  be  trained /br  society 
only  in  society ;"  a  truth  in  which  men  are  slowly  coming  to  acqui- 
esce. This  principle  is  even  now  applied,  to  a  less  or  greater  extent, 
in  the  State  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  Kew  Hampshire,  Bhode 
Island,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Virginia  (at  least  it  was  in 
the  last  named  State  under  the  late  warden,  Bumham  Wardwell). 
In  Massachusetts  the  principle  has  a  legal  recognition  and  sanction, 
and  may  have,  by  permission  of  law,  as  broad  an  application  as  the 
prison  authorities  think  proper  to  give  it.  In  the  Maryland  peniten- 
tiary the  prisoners,  whose  conduct  is  such  as  to  merit  it,  have,  for 
three  years,  been  allowed  an  hour  of  recreation  and  freedom  in  the 
prison  yard  daily,  when  the  weather  would  permit.  For  some 
months,  one-half  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Indiana  State  prison  (south) 
have  been  granted  a  like  privilege  (the  two  sections  alternating 
weekly),  in  the  corridors  of  the  cell-house.  The  testimony  in  both 
cases  is  that  no  disorder  or  impropriety  of  any  kind  has  been  charge- 
able upon  the  convicts,  and  that  so  far  from  any  evil  thence  result- 
ing to  the  discipline,  the  influence,  on  the  contrary,  has,  in  this 
regard,  been  highly  beneficial.  Nor  has  any  general  demoralizing 
effect  been  the  consequence,  but  the  reverse ;  since,  instead  of  the 
worse  prisoners  corrupting  the  better,  the  better  have  exerted  a 
restraining  and  regulating  influence  upon  the  worse. 

10.  Political  influence  must  be  eliminated  from  prison  administra- 
tion, and  greater  stability  impressed  thereupon.  But  one  voice, 
touching  this  point,  and  that  in  frill  and  swelling  chorus,  comes  up 
fit)m  the  reports  which  have  passed  under  review.  There  are  but 
three  prisons  in  the  country,  so  far  as  we  know,  into  whose  manage- 
ment politics  does  not  enter  as  a  disturbing,  if  not  a  controlling, 
element.    These  are  the  Eas^m  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  the 
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Albany  Penitentiary^  and  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction ;  the  two 
latter  not  from  any  organic  Btruoture  in  the  governing  power,  but 
from  the  personal  character  and  high  ability  of  their  superintend- 
ents, which  are  such  as,  themselves,  to  control  all  partisan  bias,** 
commanding  it  into  unanimity  on  every  election.  But  while  the 
injurious  effect  of  political  influence  is  thus  widely  felt,  nowhere 
else,  probably,  is  it  so  dominating  and  disastrous  as  in  our  own  State, 
where  it  rules  supreme ;  though  there  is  hope  that  its  reign  will  be 
cut  short  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposition,  now  priding  before  the 
Legislature,  looking  to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  great 
aim  of  which  is  the  removal  of  our  prisons  from  the  arena  of  politics, 
so  as  to  place  their  administration  in  the  hands  of  competent  men, 
and  make  it  permanent  there. 

11.  The  principle  that,  to  a  far  greater  extent  thtm  heretofore, 
moral  agencies  should  be  substituted  for  brute  force  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prisoners,  is  fast  uniting,  if^  indeed,  it  has  not  already  united, 
all  suffrages  in  its  favor.  And  here,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
stated  as  regards  the  principle  enunciated  in  number  four  of  this 
detail,  action  waits  upon  theory.  Let  the  reader  recall  the  state- 
ments made  in  reference  to  the  penitentiaries  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Southern  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Detroit,  Kew  Hampshire  and  many  others,  and  he  will  readily  ccm- 
vince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration. 

12.  That  prisons  themselves,  as  well  as  prisoners,  should  be  classi- 
fied, so  that  there  shall  be  prisons  for  young  criminals,  prisons  for 
women,  etc.,  is  an  idea  that  has  taken  root  widely  and  deeply  in  the 
public  mind.  The  question  of  these  classified  prisoiw  has  been  a 
good  deal  ventilated  in  the  prison  reports  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  already  these  discussions  have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  An 
act  for  a  prison  for  young  offenders  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
victed for  the  first  time  has  passed  the  L^islature  of  Illinois.  Bills 
to  a  similar  effect  are  now  pending  in  the  Legislatures  of  New  York 
and  Ohio,  which  are  sure  to  pass.  A  female  prison,  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  woman,  is  in  process  of  construction  in  Indiana,  under  a 
law  containing  provisions  as  admirable  as  they  are  novel.  The  agita- 
tion for  a  women's  prison  in  Massachusetts,  under  a  leadership  no  less 
distinguished  than  that  of  Governor  Claflin  and  Senator  Wilson,  is 
just  now  very  vigorous;  and  the  final  passage  of  an  act  creating 
such  an  institution  in  the  old  Bay  State  is  simply  a  question  of 
time. 

18.  The  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  preventive  institutions, 
such  as  truant  homes,  industrial  schools,  etc.,  for  all  cities  and  large 
towns  at  least,  though  not  very  apparent  in  the  reports  under  review, 
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10  neverthekBS  a  fact)  as  cheering  as  it  is  certain.  This  is  the  true 
field  of  promise  in  which  to  labor  for  the  repression  and  extirpation 
of  (nrime.  The  object  here  would  be  to  nip  it  in  the  bad,  to  cut  off  the 
stream  in  its  source,  to  loll  the  brood  in  the  egg ;  and  whatever  the 
cost  of  such  agencies  might  be,  it  would  be  far  less  than  the  spolia- 
tions resulting  from  neglect,  and  the  subsequent  expenses  involved 
in  arrests,  trials  and  imprisonments.  ^ 

14.  That  greater  effort  should  be  made  and  more  comprehensive 
methods  adopted  to  save  discharged  prisoners  by  providing  them 
with  work  and  encouraging  them  to  redeem  their  character,  is  pos- 
sessing itself  of  the  thought,  and  awakening  the  anxiety,  of  this  and 
other  countries.  A  signal  proof  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that 
the  government  of  France  has  lately  constituted  a  commission  of 
eminent  citizens — twenty-one  in  number — to  study  this  very  question, 
and  report  the  result  of  their  study,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
embodied  either  in  an  imperial  decree  or  a  legislative  act.  In  our 
own  country,  also,  this  question,  among  others  relating  to  peniten-. 
tiary  science,  is  receiving  its  due  share  of  attention ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  organized 
methods  of  dealing  with  it  will  be  established  in  most  if  not  all  of 
our  States,  as  they  are  now  in  some  of  them. 

15.  That  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  is  bad,  and  should  be 
abolished,  is  a  conviction  which  has  impressed  itself  so  widely  on 
prison  boards  and  prison  officers,  as  to  have  become  well  nigh  uni- 
versal. This  is  abundantly  apparent  in  the  reports,  of  whose  con- 
tents we  have  given  a  summary  —  meagre,  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
far  from  doing  justice  to  them — in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  system 
is  regarded  as  a  blunder  in  prison  management,  prejudicial  alike  to 
discipline,  finance  and  reformation ;  and  although  we  do  not  quite 
assent  to  the  dictum  of  the  politician  that  ^'  a  blunder  is  worse  than 
a  crime,"  we  still  consider  a  blunder,  especially  in  so  grave  a  matter 
as  this,  a  thing  to  be  righted,  and,  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
reports  before  us,  we  feel  persuaded  that  its  rectification  is  but  a 
question  of  time.  The  intelligent  board  of  commissioners  [directors] 
of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Illinois  tell  us  that  more  trouble  and 
difficulty  to  the  discipline  arises  from  the  100  men  let  to  contractors 
in  that  prison  than  from  the  1,000  men  who  are  worked  by  the 
prison  authorities.  A  feature  of  prison  management,  of  which  this 
can  be  said  in  truth — and  from  our  personal  observation,  as  well  as 
from  scores  of  pages  of  sworn  testimony  taken  by  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion on  this  point,  we  can  readily  believe  it — such  a  feature  cannot 
stand  the  scrutiny  now  everywhere  directed  to  it,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  mt^/aU. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  26 
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16.  Another  principle  of  priEMHi  discipline,  not  bo  iqpparent  in  theee 
reports,  because  the  offenders  to  whom  it  is  applicable  are  not  sen- 
tenced to  State  prisons,  but  in  which  all  the  best  thinkers  have  come 
to  agree,  is  that  repeated  short  sentences  are  worse  than  useless — ^that, 
in  fact,  they  stimulate  and  facilitate  transgression,  in  the  case  of 
vagrants,  habitual  drunkards,  prostitutes,  and  petty  transgressors 
of  every  name.  It  ^is  to  these  classes  of  offenders  that  indefinite 
sentences — sentences  to  run  till  a  cure  has  been  effected — are  pecu- 
liarly suited.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  scuoe  tibem, 
and  to  protect  society,  partly  from  losses  occasioned  by  their  depre- 
dations, but  much  more  from  the  demoralizing  and  corrupting  influ- 
ence they  exert  on  the  community.  Hence,  the  objection  to  long 
sentences  in  their  case,  drawn  from  the  disproportion  between  the 
sentence  and  the  offence,  is  to  no  purpose.  That  is  not  the  question. 
A  lunatic  is  confined — yes,  imprisoned — who  has  committed  no 
offence,  but  simply  because  he  is  afflicted  with  a  malady  that  makes 
him  dangerous ;  and  he  is  restrained  of  his  liberty  till  he  is  cured. 
Why  should  not  the  habitual  violator  of  law — the  "revolver" — 
even  though  each  individual  offence  may  be  trivial  in  itself,  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  ?  A  loyal  Indian,  in  our  late  civil  war, 
wanted  to  kill  children  as  well  as  adults ;  and,  when  opposed  in  his 
wish,  pointing  to  a  child  who  stood  near,  he  enforced  his  view  by 
suggesting :  "  Make  big  secesh ! "  So  it  is  very  certain  that  these 
UtUe  criminals,  who  receive  a  ten  days'  sentence  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  a  year,  will,  in  the  end,  make  Ug  criminals,  and  then  they 
will  fill  our  State  prisons  as  they  now  fill  our  common  jails.*  While 
we  do  not  assent  to  the  rude,  barbarian  logic  of  our  aboriginal 
patriot,  when  it  is  a  question  of  murdering  children,  we  do  sur- 
render ourselves  completely  to  its  force,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
saving  diseased  and  imperiled  adults. 

17.  The  necessity  for  district  prisons,  holding  a  middle  ground 
between  the  State  prison  and  the  common  jail,  haa  also  come  to  be 
widely — possibly  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  universally — recog- 
nized. The  necessity  is  for  prisons  in  which  tiie  classes  of  offenders 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may,  after  at  most  one  or  two 
short,  ineffectual  imprisonments,  be  sentenced  either  indefinitely 
(which  is  the  wiser  plan),  or  for  periods  so  long  that  reformatory 
processes  (in  which  time  is  ever  an  essential  element)  may  take 
effect  upon  them,  and  idle,  vagrant  and  vicious  habits  be  replaced 
by  those  of  regular  and  honest  toil. 


*  One  of  these  reTolTeiB,  on  being  asked  how  often  she  had  been  in  prison, 
replied:  "O,  sir,  the  times  are  uncountable/" 
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18.  Ab  a  principle  that  crowns  all  and  is  essential  to  all,  it  is  now 
commonly  felt  and  acknowledged  that  no  prison  system  for  a  State 
or  country  can  be  perfect,  can  even  be  successfhl  to  the  broadest  and 
most  desirable  extent,  without  some  central  authority,  that  sits  at 
the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  harmonizing,  unifying,  vitalizing  the 
whole.  Even  at  the  very  moment  of  penning  the  present  paragraph, 
the  writer  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Croflon,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  Irish  Prison  System,  which  he  has  marked 
"  private,"  but  from  which  we  feel  sure  he  will  not  object  to  the 
citation  of  a  single  sentence.  "  Our  legislation,"  he  says,  "on  prison 
matters  is  fairly  good ;  but  the  local  self-government,  of  which  we 
are  io  praudy  prevents  that  uniformity  in  the  development  of  sound 
principles  in  prison  discipline  which  is  so  important."  A  truth,  this, 
which  is  painfully  felt  in  every  State  of  our  Union. 

Such,  then,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  principles  of  prison  discipline 
and  prison  management,  more  or  less  widely,  more  or  less  strongly, 
held  in  this  country,  as  shown  in  the  reports  upon  our  table.  They 
are,  to  recapitulate  in  the  briefest  words :  Reformation  of  criminals 
as  the  supreme  end ;  progressive  classification  according  to  character 
and  merit;  rewards  as  an  incentive  to  industry  and  good  conduct; 
the  necessity  of  a  probationary  stage  to  test  the  moral  cure  of  the 
convict;  greater  breadth  and  effectiveness  in  moral  and  religious 
agencies ;  a  stronger  infusion  of  the  educational  element  into  prisons ; 
a  higher  development  of  industrial  training ;  the  substitution  of  sen- 
tences limited  by  proof  of  reformation  for  those  measured  by  mere 
lapse  of  time ;  greater  use  of  the  social  principle ;  the  elimination 
of  political  influence  from  the  management  of  prisons,  and  greater 
stability  in  their  administration  ;  the  substitution,  to  a  greater 
extent,  of  a  moral  for  a  coercive  discipline;  the  classification, 
of  prisons  as  well  as  prisoners ;  the  multiplication  of  preventive 
agencies;  the  employment  of  more  comprehensive  and  effective 
means  for  aiding  and  saving  discharged  prisoners ;  the  abolishment 
of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor,  as  detrimental  to  discipline, 
finance  and  reformation ;  the  inutility  of  repeated  short  sentences; 
the  necessity  of  district  prisons  intermediate  between  the  State  prison 
and  common  jail ;  and  the  absolute  need  of  some  central  authority 
to  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  any  prison  system. 

The  tabular  view  presented  above  ofliBrs  a  mass  of  prison  statistics, 
which  have  a  value  beyond  that  of  merely  gratifying  a  laudable 
curiosity,  since  they  afford  a  basis  and  a  stimulus  to  effort  in  the 
field  of  legislation  as  well  as  philanthropy.  We  propose  to  gather 
up  and  present,  in  a  more  popular  form  than  that  of  mere  columns 
of  figures,  some  of  the  items  of  information  furnished  in  the  tables. 
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Of  oar  thirty-Beven  States,  three  (Delaware,  Nebraska  and  West 
Yirginia)  are  withoat  State  prisons,  connty  jails  being  there  used 
for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  convicted  of  felonies ;  one  (New 
York)  has  four  State  prisons ;  one  (Indiana)  has  three  ;*  and  one 
(Pennsylvania)  has  two.  The  Albany  penitentiary  and  Detroit 
house  of  correction  are  also  classed  as  State  prisons,  for  reasons 
already  given.  This  gives  forty-two  State  [or  what  are  called 
in  other  countries  convict]  prisons  for  the  whole  United  States. 
The  estimated  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  nineteen  of 
these  prisons  (being  all  for  which  returns  have  been  furnished)  is 
$8,357,495.  Similar  estimates  for  the  other  prisons  would  undoubt- 
edly bring  up  to  a  round  twelve  million  the  money  invested  in  land, 
buildings  and  furniture  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  convicted 
of  State  prison  oflfences  throughout  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  cells  in  the  forty-two  State  prisons  (reported  and  estimated)  is 
13,338 ;  and  this  is  rather  below  than  above  the  real  number,  though 
it  cannot  vary  from  actuality  beyond  500  either  way.  The  average 
dimensions  of  these  cells  are  8  feet  in  length,  4|  in  breadth,  an  7^^ 
in  height,  giving,  for  the  average  contents  of  each,  about  238  cubic 
feet,  being  little,  if  any,  more  than  half  the  size  required  for  the 
proper  sanitary  accommodation  of  a  convict  from  the  locking  up  at 
night  to  the  unlocking  in  the  morning. 

The  average  daily  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  penitentiaries 
of  twenty-seven  States  was  14,063  ;  a  similar  ratio  to  the  population 
for  the  other  ten  would  give  a  total  daily  average  of  16,311.  The 
whole  number  of  officers  and  emplo}  6s  in  nineteen  States  was  828 ; 
the  aggregate  salaries  paid  them  amounted  to  $638,915,  being  a 
salary  to  each  individual  of  $772.  Supposing  the  officers  in  the 
remaining  eighteen  States  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  these  States,  the  whole  number  in  the  United  States  would 
be  1,242,  and  their  aggregate  salaries  $958,472.  The  average  num- 
ber of  men  to  each  employ^  was  twelve  and  a  fraction ;  the  extremes 
being  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Virginia,  in  the  former  of  which 
there  was  an  employ6  to  every  two  and  a  half  men,  and  in  the  latter 
to  every  twenty.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  prisons  in 
these  two  States  are  also  at  the  extremes  of  discipline — that  of 
Nevada  being  the  most  coercive,  and  that  of  Virginia  the  least  so, 
of  all  the  prisons  of  the  Union ;  unless  the  discipline  in  the  Or^on 
prison  may  be  regarded  as  equally  coercive  with  that  of  Nevada, 
and  here  the  proportion  of  employes  to  prisoners  is  as  one  to 
three  and  a  half. 

*  We  say  three,  because  a  separate  State  prison  for  women  has  been  ereated  by 
law,  and  is  in  process  of  constmetion. 
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The  total  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  prisong  in  twenty-five 
Btatee  were  $2,863,812,  or,  for  the  whole  thirty-seven  at  the  same 
ratio,  they  were  $8,340,535  ;  the  total  earnings  for  twenty-five 
States  were  $2,037,351,  or,  on  the  same  basis,  for  the  thirty-seven, 
they  were  $2,376,909 ;  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  earnings 
in  the  prisons  reporting  was  $797,584,  or,  for  all  the  States,  at  the 
same  ratio,  $877,281.  Twenty  prisons  had  deficits  amounting,  in 
the  aggregate,  as  just  stated,  to  $797,534 ;  and  ten  had  an  excess  of 
earnings  over  expenditures,  aggregating  $111,955. 

The  average  per  capita  cost  of  convicts  in  the  State  prisons 
including  salaries),  was  $200,  and  the  average  per  capita  earnings 
were  $130,  including  the  unproductive  as  well  as  the  productive. 
The  most  economically  administered  prison  was  the  Albany  peni- 
tentiary, where  the  inmates  were  subsisted  for  $113  each ;  the  most 
expensive  prison  was  that  of  Nevada,  where  each  man  cost  $1,254. 
Had  all  the  State  prisons  of  the  country  been  managed  with  the  same 
economy  as  the  Albany  penitentiary,  their  earnings  would  have  paid 
all  current  expenses,  and  left  an  aggregate  surplus  of  $448,232.  The 
whole  number  engaged  in  remunerative  labor  in  seventeen  State 
prisons  (all  that  reported  on  this  point),  was  6,812,  being  a  fraction 
less  than  one-fourtK  The  same  ratio  in  the  other  twenty  prisons 
would  give  12,070  as  the  aggregate  of  prisoners  in  the  whole  United 
States,  who  are  employed  on  work  that  produces  cash  income. 

The  contract  system  of  labor  prevails  in  eighteen  State  prisons, 
and  that  of  woAing  the  men  on  State  account,  in  twelve.  The 
average  annual  earnings  per  man,  in  the  former,  are  $127;  in  the 
latter,  $208,  including  the  two  prisons  in  Pennsylvania.  Omitting 
them,  and  taking  only  prisons  of  the  same  class  as  those  in  the  first 
category  (congregate),  the  earnings  amount  to  $262  to  each  man ; 
the  same,  in  both  cases,  being  distributed  to  the  whole  number  of 
Inmates,  and  not  to  those  only  who  are  engaged  in  remunerative 
labor.  The  average  per  diem  paid  by  contractors  for  prison  labor 
is  fifty-one  and  a  half  cents  — the  extremes  being  found  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts prison,  where  the  average  is  ninety-four  cents,  and  in  that 
of  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  thirty-five.  The  average  number  of  hours 
of  labor  is  nine  and  three-quarters. 

The  average  length  of  sentences,  excluding  of  course  life-sentenced 
men,  is,  for  the  whole  country,  four  years  and  fourteen  days,  the 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  penitentiaries  furnishing  the  extremes ; 
the  average  terms  of  sentence  being  in  the  first,  eight  years,  and  in 
the  second,  two  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  average  length  of 
sentences  is  shorter  by  more  than  a  fourth  in  the  Northern  than  in 
the  Southern  (late  slave)  States,  being  in  the  former  three  years  and 
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nine  months,  and  in  the  latter,  four  years,  ten  monihs  and  sixteen 
days,  notwithstanding  persons  are  sentenced  to  State  prison  for  far 
more  trivial  offences  at  the  Sonth  than  at  the  North;  in  Tennessee^ 
for  instance,  for  stealing  a  fence  rail,  valned  at  eight  cents.  The 
extremes  of  sentences  at  the  North  are  in  New  Hampshire  and 
western  Pennsylvania,  being  five  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-nine 
days  in  the  form^  State,  and  two  years  and  four  months  in  the 
latter.  The  extremes  at  the  Sonth  are  in  the  same  States  that  fur- 
nish the  extremes  for  the  whole  conntry,  viz,,  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  as  already  given  —  eight  years  and  two  years.  The  pro- 
portion of  life-sentenced  men  for  the  whole  country  is  within  a  frao* 
tion  of  five  to  every  hundred ;  and  the  period  of  detention  for  this 
dass  of  convicts  is,  on  the  average,  between  seven  and  eight  years. 
A  man  sentenced  for  life  has  a  better  chance  for  a  speedy  release 
than  one  sentenced  for  twenty  or  even  fifteen  years. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  our  State  penitentiaries 
are  returned  as  wholly  illiterate,  not  knowing  their  letters ;  seventy 
per  cent  as  intemperate ;  and  seventy-seven  per  cent  as  never  having 
learned  a  trade.  These  figures  show,  very  clearly,  to  what  a  fearful 
extent  ignorance,  drink  and  idleness  are  stimulants  or  occasions  of 
crime.  Give  knowledge  to  all,  withhold  the  means  of  drunkenness 
from  all,  and  train  all  to  the  habit  and  love  of  work  by  training 
them  to  skill  in  it,  and,  though  we  might  not  expect  to  see  men 
changed  into  angels,  or  even  saints,  we  should  see  them,  almost  to  a 
man,  observant  of  law ;  our  police  force  and  our  criminal  courts 
might  be  disbanded;  and  our  vast  penitentiary  establishments 
turned  into  great  industrial  houses,  in  which,  with  no  iron  doors  to 
bar  egress,  and  no  grated  windows  to  frown  upon  the  passers-by, 
the  cheerful  hum  of  free  and  virtuous  labor  would  be  heard  the  live- 
long day. 

There  is  one  column  of  percentages  in  the  table  we  have  con- 
structed—  partly  from  the  reports  and  partly  from  returns  made  by 
the  prison  authorities  themselves — which  has  a  sad  significance; 
a  column  showing  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  inmates  of  these 
grim  abodes  of  guilt,  and  crime,  and  wretchedness  are  minors — mere 
boys,  ranging  from  twenty  years  down  even  to  the  child  that  has 
not  yet  reached  his  teens !  Who  can  contemplate  such  a  fact,  and 
not  feel  the  fountains  of  his  sympathy  stirred  to  their  very  depths  t 
Who  can  think  of  it  and  not  ask  himself.  How  far  am  I,  along 
with  the  rest  of  society,  by  my  selfish  indifference,  neglect  and 
failure  in  duty  to  these  wretched  children  —  half  of  them  orphans, 
and  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  remaining  half  worse  than  orphans, 
through  the  brutal  ignorance  and  fiendish  wickedness  of  their  pa- 
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rents — how  far  am  I  thus  responsible  for  this  state  of  things  t  And 
will  not  all  Christians,  all  good  citizens,  be  moved  by  such  an  exhi- 
bition, first,  to  devise  preventive  agencies  to  save  these  youths  from 
falling  into  crime ;  and,  secondly,  when  they  have  fallen,  to  found 
reformatory  homes — houses  of  discipline,  in  which  curative,  healing 
processes  shall  be  applied  to  them,  through  which  they  may  be  ^'  re- 
deemed, regenerated  and  disenthralled  "  ? 

There  is  another  column  of  a  less  painful  interest,  and  which  yet 
affords  abundant  food  for  thought,  viz.,  the  one  which  gives  the  per- 
centages of  pardons,  showing  that  in  some  prisons  more  than  twenty 
out  of  every  hundred  receive  executive  clemency,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion in  tiie  whole  country  rises  to  one-tenth,  which  would  give  as 
the  whole  nimiber  pardoned  in  1868,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-one  (1,681).  These  sixteen  hundred  pardoned  criminals  repre- 
sent many  times  that  number  of  applicants ;  in  fact,  the  proportion 
that  *do  not  apply  is  a  lean  minority.  Gk>v.  Hoffman  informs  us  that  he 
examined  over  six  hundred  applications  last  year,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  two  for  every  working  day  of  the  year — enough  almost  to, 
fill  up  his  whole  time.  This  desire  and  expectation  of  pardon  on  the 
part  of  convicts,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  finds  expression  in  the 
form  of  petitions  to  the  executive,  have  become  a  sore  eviL  While 
it  is  an  onerous  and  unreasonable  tax  upon  the  time  and  strength  of 
our  chief  magistrates,  its  effect  upon  the  convicts  is  far  from  bene- 
ficial. They  are  always  hoping,  planning,  working  to  get  out ;  and 
this  makes  tiiem  restless,  irritable  and  indisposed  to  yield  themselves 
to  the  reformatory  influences  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  true  method  is  to  place  our  prisons  upon  a  proper  basis, 
make  their  administration  permanent,'  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
competent  officers,  and  then  say  to  the  incarcerated  criminal: 
"  When  you  show  yourself  a  reformed  man,  and  convince  us  by 
satisfactory  proofe  that  it  is  safe  to  let  you  be  at  large,  you  can  go ; 
but  not  before.'*  This  would  place  every  man's  pardon  in  his 
own  hand,  and  free  our  governors  from  a  world  of  anxious  toil, 
and  from  a  responsibility  to  which  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected ; 
especially  when,  by  all  the  pains  and  care  they  can  give  to  the  work, 
they  can  scarcdy  hope  to  escape  mistakes,  and  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  if  the  errors  into  which  they  Mi  are  not  numerous,  and 
sometimes  of  a  grave  character. 

The  percentage  of  foreigners  in  our  State  prisons,  taking  the  whole 
country  together,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  exists  between 
the  total  population  of  native-bom  and  foreign-bom  inhabitants, 
being  c(msiderably  more  than  one-fourth. 
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IV.  REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  PRISONS  OF  NEW 
YORK,  AND  MEMORIAL  IN  FAVOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  RELA- 
TIVE TO  OUR  PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 

Br  THB  Pbuon  "DiMcauKE  OoMnrrsB. 

To  the  LegUlatwte  cf  ihs  State  (^ New  York: 

The  Prison  Aesociation  of  New  ToA,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  npon  them  by  their  charter,  and  in  execution  of  the  duty 
imposed  npon  and  required  of  them  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1869,  to  examine  ^'with  reference  to  the  moral  and  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  prisons  of  the  State  and  the  reft^rmatory  agencies 
employed  in  them,"*  respectfully 

EEPORT : 

That,  thus  fer,  they  have  been  enabled  to  give  their  attention  only 
to  the  State  prisons,  leaving  the  other  prisons  in  the  State,  also  em- 
braced in  the  duty  imposed,  for  future  consideration ;  and  in  their 
present  examination  of  the  State  prisons  they  have  confined  their 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  "moral  and  financial  administration" 
and  "  the  reformatory  agencies  employed." 

FIRST. 

FiNANOUL  AdMINISTBATION. 

The  Inspectors,  in  their  annual  report  made  January  1, 1869,  asked 
from  the  Legislature  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $1,005,900  for 
the  current  year,  to  wit : 

For  Sing  Sing  male  prison $414,550 

female  prison 28,176 

For  Auburn  prison 201,700 

Insane  Asjlum 20,775 

fur  CUatoB  prison 840,700 

*  Tlie  same  pioriBi<m  of  law  was  contained  in  the  legislation  of  the  prerious 
sassion  (1869).  In  obedienoe  thereto,  a  special  committee  made  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation bj  personal  inspection  and  sworn  testimonj,  the  results  of  whi<$h  were 
embodied  in  a  paper  printed  in  our  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  to  which  the 
Legislature  is  respectfully  referred  for  important  details  rating  to  the  ''moral  and 
flnandal  administration." 
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And  th6y  i^eported  tki^  the  annoal  tfAttdhgfi  6f  tlie  phsons  flsU 
|M3,784.S6  short  of  tiieir  orttmaxy  annffiil  elpendietitei. 

This  fififttieial  reisidt,  otashig  oar  prisoiiB  to  be  ii  jedAy  drafn  tipoil 
the  State  ttmMffy  is  Bot  a  sudden  event,  siriging  l^om  fe^enlt  occnr- 
nncee,  but  is  the  legithoate  and  InsftftaUe  i^esttlt  of  our  punmit  of 
the  same  s^etetti  for  more  thaft  a  quaver  of  a  centtiiy. 

Beferring  to  the  second  report  of  the  inspectors  (that  of  last  yeaf 
Mng  theiif  twenty-^t),  it  appewi  that  the  deficiency  in  the  first 
yesa*  xmief  the  e^dsting  system  (vir.,  19i9y  was  $61,640.48,  tckd  it 
has  gradtrally  grown  to  abonf  $850,000. 

Amid  this  continuing  and  growing  reeuU  of  Mmtral  deficiencies, 
the  question'  hae  ev^  been  uppermost:  HoW  does  it  happen,  that^ 
with  2,000  to  3,000  fall-grown  prisoners,  Md  moart  of  lliem  able- 
bodied  and  in  geod  health,  miongh  carniot  be  earned  to  pay  expenses, 
which  at  most  dcf  not  xttudi  exceed  $300  a  year  for  each  person  f 

It  is  at  least  half  a  centory  ago  thaft  the  idea  of  making  the  prisbns  * 
sdf^npperting  was  embraced,  ai^d  it  has  erer  sine^  been  the  all-con- 
trolling spirit  of  our  system*  of  prison  government,  controlling  so  far, 
at  one  pcfiod,  as  to  cause  the  idea  of  reformation  of  the  pri^ners  to 
be  lost  sight  of. 

At  one  tnne  ft  Was  thonght  that  the  "  contract  ^  plan,  whereby  the 
labor  of  the  prfeoners  could  be  hired  out,  would  answer.  It  was 
tried;  but  it  was  aupposed  to  interfere  with  meclianical  industry 
outside  the  prisons,  and  restrictions  Were  thrown  ai^und  it,  and  now, 
aiAer  many  years  of  trial,  wi^  ftnd  without  such  restrictions,  it  has 
clearly  failed  in  its  object  of  making  the  prisons  seIf^sup|>orting. 

It  was  in  fisrtherance  ot  the  leading  idea  above  meiltioned  that  one 
of  our  prisons  was  located  at  Sing  Sing,  in  order,  out  of  the  marble 
quarries  there,  to  earn  the  reqfdsite  iE»nonnt  withottt  interfering  with 
the  outside  mechaBical  industry. 

And  so  with  the  prison  at  Clinton,  that  the  same  resuft  might  be 
obtained  from  the  iron  in  that  vicinity. 

Thus.ftnr,  both  tiicse  experiments,  also,  have  fafled,  atid  both  of 
these  prisons  have  fallen  further  short  of  itt^etStag  their  expenses' 
than  the  Auburn  prison,  where  the  ^^eonlfract^  plab  has  most  ftklly 
obtained  and  has  been  aaost  snccMsihl,  tbbiigh'now  terminating  also 
in  failure.. 

l%e  ftihwe  of  the  contract  q^slem  would,  in  itself,  as  a  flnancfal 
remit,  be  disappointing  and  discanriAging ;  but  we  cannot  be  bHnd  . 
to  Ae  feaiAil  sacrifice  of  sound  principle  which  has  been  made,  and 
baa  been  add*  is  justifled  obly  by  that  vety  financial  result.  That 
ayiten  puts  the  prisoners  imder  the  eonth>l,  Hot  <^  State  officen^  but 
cf  IvMhrt. 

Senate  No.  21.]  27      • 
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jFor  the  whole  workiiig  day  these  oonvicti)  whom  the  State  holds 
in  trust  to  reform  them  and  return  them  to  a  virtuous  life,  are  net 
under  State  <$ontroly  but  under  the  absolute  government  of  men 
whose  only  interest  is  to  obtain  from  each  an  amount  of  labor  ex* 
ceeding  the  sum  paid  for  it^  and  %o  whom  the  minds  or  souls  of  the 
prisoners  are  of  little  valine  in  comparison  with  Uie  product  of  their 
toil. 

What  the  causes  of  these  failures  t  and  what  the  remedy  for  themt 
are  questions  of  very  grave  import.  They  seem  to  flow  naturally 
from  experiments  long,  and  patiently^  and  foithfully,  and,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion,  fully  tried.  It  would  be  rash  for  us  to  advise  a 
continuance  of  them,  and  perhaps  as  inconsiderate  for  us  to  believe 
that  they  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

For  instance :  Why  is  it  that  <K)nvict  labor  remains  now  at  about 
the  same  price  at  which  it  ranged  twenty  years  ago,  when  within 
.that  time  every  thing  else  has  so  enhanced  in  price  that  the  ordinary 
expenditures  for  the  fudBons  have  risen  from  $168,416.89  a  year  to 
$58&,913! 

Why  abandon  the  marble  quarry  at  Sing  Sing,  when  heretofore 
the  prodnce^which  was  of  an  inferior  and  condemned  quality — was 
t^en  from  the  surface,  and  now  when  it  is  taken  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  below  the  sur&ce  it  is  said  to  produce  a  very  supericnr  artielie, 
and  that  said  by  the  State  offices  and  the  experienced  men  who  are 
working  it,  who  are  so  confident  of  results  as  to  be  willing  to  guar- 
ranty  that,  with  600  prisoners  engaged  in  the  quarry,  the  whole  cost 
of  the  prison  can  be  paid! 

And,  finally,  why  abandon  the  iron  business  at  Clinton,  when  it 
is  declared  that  the  &ilure  there  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
^^  contract "  system,  and  that,  with  the  labor  of  the  prkoners,  eon* 
ducted  alone  under  State  authority,  that  prison  also  can  be  made  to 
be  self^upportingl 

These  are  grave  questions,  which  we  have  not  had  time  fully  to  ' 
iiivestigate  between  the  date  of  this  r^>ort  and  the  time  when  the 
nature  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  came  to  our  knowledge,  and  the 
Asaoeiation  cannot  answer  them. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  a  fhll  examination  of  them.  The  experi- 
ments the  State  has  been  trying  have  been  tried  long  enough.  The. 
disastrous  results  have  continued  long  Plough,  for  they  are  annually 
swelling  rapidly,  without  any  h<^  of  diminution  under  Our  present 
system  of  administration.;  One  result^  however,  of  our  eiq[)e)riment 
is,  1;liat  they  have  at  length  brought  us  to  %xuh  a  t>oikit  that  weican  1 
now  investigate  them  with  a  fair  prospect  of  attaining  certain  re* 
suits.    Such  results  can,  however,  be  obtained  only  by  the  exataina*7 
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tion  of  penons  skilled  in  the qudBtioBs  involved;  forthe  L^elff- 
tnre,  before  actiiig,  will  need  the  facts  that  can  thus  be  gathered 
together,'  rather  than  the  opinion  of  any  body  of  men|  however 
respectable  or  well  intentioned  they  may  be.  ^ 

The  practice  of  the  English  parliament  to  raise  commissions 
expressly  for  snch  purpose,  and  who  will  sit  until  all  testimony  is 
exhausted  on  the  subject,  is  one  ufeW  calculated  to  attain  such  an  end* 

These  qtitoKtions— of  great  nsioment,  for  they  involve  an  innnual  tax 
upon  our  people  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million — ^have  developed 
themselves  so  far,  that  this  Association  can  now  present  them  dis^ 
tinctlyto  the  consideration  of  the  State  government.  Minor  mat- 
ters of  particular  expenditure  may  be  hereafter  examined  and 
reported  upon. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  crisis  growing  out  of  our  present  condition 
is  so  palpable  to  the  Association,  that  it  feels  as  if  it  would  be  wantr 
ing  in  its  duty,  if  it  delayed  presenting  them  until  those  minor  mat- 
ters were  looked  into ;  for  the  annual  appropriations  for  prison  pur- 
poses are  increaeing  in  rapidity  and  amount  to  a  d^pree  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

For  the  past  five  years  they  have  been  as  follows : 

1866 , $504,275  Od 

19W 654,884  00 

1867 .....i l,01d,766  00 

1868 , , 905,88640 

1869; 1,199,498  15 

Foniiliigaii^i«fregKteof $4,867,269  66 


Brides  two  appropriations  in  18S8  and  1869,  of  |S,000  and  $7,000 
a  month  for  working  in  the  quarries  in  Sing  Sing,  and  one  in  1869 
of  $3^000  a  month  for  the  iron  business  at  OKnton,  which  make  an 
aggregate  of  over  $4,SOO,000  appropriated  for  our  State  prisons  in  five 
years. 

This  is  a  statement  of  L<^slative  appropriations  only,  which  are 
so  much  scattered  MQong  various  acts  of  the  L^slature,  and  make 
their  appearance  on  so  many  different  pages  of  the  Statute)  book, 
that  it  may  not  be  in  all  respects  a  correct  account  of  all  the  moneys 
expended  for  prison  purposes. 

To  guard  against  all  error  in  the  matter,  we  have  obtained  from 
the  Oomptrolier  the  following  statement  of  actual  expenditures  for 
the  several  five  years  ending  on  the  SOth  September  in  each  year : 

1866 *.... $578,909  88 

1866 ...; 692;394  96 

186r 4 :... - •  ...» k 696,909  11 
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SECOlJD. 

In  tbi»  tofpic  03  auppoai^d  (o  be  ambjiced  the  whole  aeope  of  y«i|N}n 
ditpipline-^ihe  p«xdBbment  of  effendera,  Urn  pffOte(rfioii  of  tbe  ecoaih 
mmuty,  and  the  reforan^tioii  of  the  priaoneiB. 

Here  the  AsBocUtum  ai^  afmid  tb«t  tb^  vm^  apeeed  their  Tiem 
i^t  toQ  greeA  length  for  the  porpoee  of  thb  epeeiel  r0p<M^  for  tibey  joe^ 
free  to  admit  that  this  topic  baa  far  more  interest  for  them  lh«a  the 
ether.  The  AssoeiatiaQ  have  l&Bg  lammted  the  lireedom  and  ^aae 
with  whioh  the  refbroaatory  purpose  of  omr  prisons  has  bera  saenifieed 
to  the  prosperity  of  their  inaaees.  It  was  w^  said,  at  the  r«iee«t 
Ck>nstita^ionAl  C^^entioa,  that,  on  an  e^iaminatioii  of  iU  tbe  reports 
pf  oiu*  prisons  from  the  b^^ning,  the  fijst  word  that  was  ewr  said 
in  those  documents  of  such  reformatory  ol^^els  was  m  1844» 

Aside  from  our  prison  Queers,  thia  oeformatovy  purpose  of  eur 
peniteiitiary  system  was,  with  our  people,  a  cherished  one ;  but  those 
At&cers  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  financial  question,  as  to 
deem  It  of  paramount  importance.  This  idea  had  its  origin  in  tbe 
days  of  rivalry  between  the  " separate'*  and  the  *^ silent  *'  systems, 
Which  were  known  in  those  days  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  Auburn 
^st^ns ;  the  great  argument  in  faver  of  one  being  tbe  pM^^ention 
of  moral  contamination,  by  a  prohibition  of  intercourse,  and,  of  the 
Other,  that  the  ^prisoneia  migbit  be  made  to  eaM'ODoqgh  ite  pay  all 
tile  cost  of  their  puttishnieBt. 

Hetu^,  there  grew  up  in  our  systems  a  mede  of  ijeivemMnt  b^ 
fiMfee^  whereby  dtsobedienoe  might  be  prenptiy  suppnessed  aad 
industry  as  promptly  enforced. 

Hea^  tod,  grew  ^he^  belief  that  one  k^per  was  eaaqgih  ibr  about 
fiilgF  prisoners^  beeause,  by  the  use-of  o<«peval  pwishmeiit^  he.oould 
c<mtrol  that  number. 

Etonee,  too,  gvew  the  idea  that,  alduwgh  the  law  has  antheriaed 
no  punishment  but  deprivation  of  libertjy],  and  labor  withoat  Mmim^ 
ration,  it  was  right  to  inflict  upon  the  prisoners  any  other  soffering, 
because,  as  was  aigued,  they  were  sent  there  te  sufii^  hot^  in  fact, 
beeause  of  its  instrumentality  hi  pvoBo^yeafofdBgibat  obedienoe 
and  industry  which  were  so  essential  to  financial  success. 

And  hence  it  was,  that  our  system  of  prison  discipline  became,  aa 
it  were^  one  of  cast-iron,  u^4$ir  whose  unyielding  pressure  the  iimo- 
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cent,  tlid  penitent,  die  remorsdhl  »nd  the  obedient  Buffered  in  the 
tome  mannev,  and'  often  ih  a  greater  iegree  than  the  hardened,  the 
obdurate  and  the  rebellions. 

The  whip  was  the  great  and  most  common  instrument  of  discipline, 
because  it  waathe  readiest  and  most  efficient  instarument  of  producing 
the  desired  obedience. 

As  time  rolled  on,  the  severity  of  this  modis  of  diddpllne  was  at 
ititerrah  modified.  But  t^ese  modifications  were  oecasionai  only, 
and  fitful,  dependtent  upon  the  humanity,  the  sensibility  and  the 
eourage  of  the  prison  officers  for  the  time  beii^g,  for  the  cowardlj^ 
were  always  the  most  severe  and  inhuman.  These  efiforts,  however, 
did  not  seem  ever  to  have  contemplated  any  different  mode  of  gov- 
ernment, and  expired  in  the  success  of  only  reducing  the  amount  of 
foffering. 

At  length,  Bud  in  1844,  a  more  penristent  eflbrt  was  made  tO 
Aange  the  mode  of  discipline;  not  merely  to  modify  it,  but  to 
govern  rather  by  nM>rar  suasion  than  by  bodily  suffering.  In  the 
female  prison,  the  experiment  was  entirely  and  rapidly  successflil. 
The  number  of  inmates  there  was  small,  not  exceeding  eighty ;  the 
Inspeetors  were  abte  to  have  a  keeper  to  each  twenty-five  prisoner*, 
as  many  as  one  person  could  properly  govern ;  and  a  solitary  cell 
was  built  in  the  yard,  away  fhnn  the  main  prison,  where  the  incor- 
rigible could  be  confined,  until  reflection,  and  not  force,  indnced 
pentlenoe. 

It  was  at  Sing  Sing  that  this  efifbrt  was  made,  and  in  the  male 
prison  there  it  was  fkr  more  difficult 

The  law-  did  not  allow  more  than  one  keeper  to  about  fifty  prison* 
ers,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  such  a  personal  acquainiv 
anee  with  that  number  se  to  enable  him,  besides  keeping  them 
•ieadily  at  wwk,  to  administer  to  them  those  ^oral  remedies  whidi 
would  be  different  probably  with  every  one  of  the' fifty.  And  those 
keepers  aatd,  with  great  truth,  that  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do, 
even  with  the  aid  of  l^e  foreman  of  the  contractx>r  and  with  the 
whip,  ever  at  command,  even  to  keep  them  at  Work,  much  less  to 
aoqnire  Ihat  personal  knowledge  which  the  new  plan  required. 

The  pian  however  was  adhered  to — some  of  the  more  refractory) 
among  the  offieere  who  would  not  give  up  the  old  practice  were 
rsttored,  Hke  reiriaiiiing  officers  were  carefufly  instructed  an<} 
encouraged  by  ^e  inspectors,  several  solitaty  cells  were  built,  andf 
the  use  of  the  whip  was  gradually  diminished  until  it  almost  entirely 
eeaeed. 

In  the  mean  time— in  December,  1844 — this  Association  wim 
organized,  adc^^tfaig'  as  its  oar<finat  leading  principle  ^*  tJie  supremacy 
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of  the  moral  part  of  man  over  the  animal/'  and  it  was.incorporat64 
in  May^  1846,  with  &  special  grant  of  the  power  of  inspection  of  all 
prisons  in  the  State. 

And  also  in  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was 
called  to  the  subject^  partly  bj  the  complaints  of  the  ejected  oflScers^ 
at  whose  instigation  a  committee  of  the  senate  WASiaent  to  examine 
the  matter,  ^d  partly  by  addresses  made  in  behalf  of  this  Associa- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Assembly 
chamber,  by  John  W.  Edmonds,  circuit  judge  of  the  first  circnit, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States^  and 
Isaac  T.  Hopper. 

A  proposition  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip  was  introduced  into 
ihe  Senate,  but  reported  against,  with  a  strong  minority  report  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  And  in  the  Legislative  session  of  184:7,  the 
work  was  consummated  by  the  passage  of  what  is  now  chapter  III 
(>f  the  fourth  part  of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  Then  it  was  enacted 
that  solitary  cells,  not  over  twenty  at  Sing  Sing,  ten  at  Auburn  and 
five  at  Clinton,  should  be  erected  for  the  confinem^it  of  the  incor- 
rigibly disobedient,  and  that  no  keeper  should  inflict  any  blows  on 
a  convict  except  in  self-defense,  or  to  suppress  a  revolt  or  insurrec- 
tion. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  this  law  was  drawn  op 
by  this  Association,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Dner  and  Butler,  two  of  the  revisers  of  our  statutes  and  members  of 
our  executive  committee ;  Yice  Chancellor  McCoun,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Association ;  the  circuit  judge,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee ;  Isaac  T^  Hopper,  the  general  i^nt,  aad  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

Thus,  was  an  entering  wedge  into  the  law  of  the  land  for  these 
reforms  obtained,  and  a  cheering  prospect  opened  of  its  continuing 
presence  and  expansion  to  the  end. 

But  a  speedy  disappointment  of  the  more  sanguine  of  these  hopes 
was  near  jat  hand.  The  new  Constitution  went  into  effect  in  1847| 
^d  thenceforth  the  office  of  inspector  became  more  than  ever  a 
political  one,  elective  by  the  people  and  with  a  large  and  extending 
party  patronage ;  the  solitary  cells  provided  fear  in  the  act  were  never 
built;  those  erected  for  the. male  prison. at  Sing  Sing  were  xemaved 
to  make  way  for  a  railroad ;  and  though  the  whip  was  no  longer 
i^aed,  other  and  even,  more  cruel  modes  of  inflicting  bodily  pain  were 
resorted  to,  and  the  domination  of  force  was  again  triumphant 

This  was  however  rather  the  result  of  circumstances  than  of  any 
change  in  the  opinion  of  our  people  upon  the  suhjeet.  The  oon- 
t|nuance  of  their  feelings  was  shown  by  subsequent  eventa. 
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'  The  various  improvementi  in  prison  disoipKne  wliioh  have  been 
mtfodnoed  nnoe  1848,  and  their  eflbdts,  are  mentioned  in  detail  in 
the  twenity-firrft  annnal  report  of  this  Assooii^tion*  It  will  be  enough 
in  this  connection  briefly  to  allnde  to  them,  and  they  are  referred  to 
at  all,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  showing  .how  steady  and  persistent  is  the 
pnblio  feeling,  nnder  all  dronmstances,  in  favor  of  them* 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  officierft  of 
<tibe  idea  that  it  was  their  duty  to  inflict  npon  the  prisoners  any  soflisr- 
ing  not  required  by  law,  merely. beoause  pnnislunent  for  erime  was 
the  ol^ect  of  thmr  confinement  This .  was  a  slow  and  difficult  work, 
and  hss  not  yet  been  oompleted,  as  is  shown  in  various  ways  even  to 
this  day ;  aa  in  the  repulsive  ehavacter  of  their  uniform ;  the  denial 
of  paper  for  the  water-oloeet ;  the  suppression  of  funeral  services ; 
arbitrary  commands,  and  an  overbearing  manner  toward  them, 
etc^  etc* 

The  introduction  of  libraries  into  the  prison  was. an  interesting 
movement.  Out  of  861  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing,  in  1S44,  there  were 
only  11&  who  could  not  read.  The  others,  being  s6veo<^hths  of  the 
whole  number,  had  noitfaing  tojread  but  their  Bibles  and  hymn  books, 
and  such  works  as  were  smuggled  in  among  thenk. 

A  library  was  formed  in  that  prison,  the  product  of  voluntary 
donations. 

So  thoroughly  did  this  movement  accord,  with  the  pnblic  senti- 
ment, that  the  Legislature  soon  began  a  system  of  appropriations 
for  libraries  in  all  the  State  prisons,  until  the  amount  «thus  directed 
within  the  last  twenty-four  years :  amounts  to  the  i^grftgate  sum 
of  $18,025. 

.    Another  ineaanre  was  to  increase  the  means  of  the  convicts  on 
leaving  the  prisons.  An  aUowanoe  of  only  $8  apiece  was  then  mad^. 

It  was  ascertained  by  this  Association,  that  seven  out  of  ten  of 
the  discharged  male  convicts  led  honest  lives  a%rward,  and  it  was 
believed  that  this  proportion  could  be  increased  by  n^ore  aid  to 
them  on  their  discharge.  The  Inspectors  at  Sing  Sing,  in  Novei^- 
bar,  1844,  m>pealed  to  the  pnblic  '^  to  lender  their  aid  by  fonning  a 
society,  ^  «  «  whose  object  should  be  to  find  employment  for 
those  who  shall. give  evidence  of  repentance  and . reformation." 
GQiereupon  this  Association  was  formed/ and  in  its  first  appeal  for 
ifunds  it  avowed  among  its  purposes  '^  to  aid  disdiarged  prisoners  in 
their  efforts  at  leading  honest  lives.'' 

This  measure  also  was  in  accordance  widi  pnblic  feeling.  Liberal 
contributions  were  made,  so  that  the  Association  was  enabled  to 
•employ  an  .agent  (Isaac  T.  Hopper)^  whose  whole  time  was  devoted 
to  that  object,  and,  during  its  first  year,  relief  was  extended  to 
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Bsventy^dvir  fiom  the  Staia  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  foritj  fr«B:the 
penitmtiai7)  cad  two  from  the  hoiue  of  rrfuge.  .  Of  tke  aMka  tlmb 
r^Uered)  jdaeeB  of  employmtot  were  ppoeured  fiv  fifly-eighty  and 
only  one  of  the  ntimlMr  tiiFnod  out  bad. 

The  Legiahliurei  im  doe  tima,  igain  interferadi  and  inoieaaM  1^ 
allowance  to  discharged  eenviots  imm  $S  apiece  to  $10. 

A  plan  was  intfodoeed  into  all  the  prisonB  to  allow  the  inmates 
what  is  known  aa  ^^  oiv^erstent,"  or  a  oompensation  fbr  ovenrork,  fa> 
he  paid  to  them  on  their  disohaige. 

The  advantage  of  this  measnre  was  at  once  apparent  in  tlie  good 
order  and  indostvy  ot  the  m&a. ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  mndbi  of  its 
benefits  by  the  want  of  legishtiFa  sanetion.  It  was  inte^noed  on 
the  meie  motion  of  the  pnaanoffioers,  and  ooold  be  carried  o^t  only 
by  an  arrangement  with  tiie  con^a-aoiorB.  vThe  men  who  were  at 
work  fbr  the  State — and  that  was  a  large  portion  of  them -^ were 
defMriTed  of  the  privilege,  because  the  offloevs  had  no  power  to  expend 
tiie  ftmds  of  the  State  for  0Mt  pnrpoae. 

This  measture  has  been  adopted  in  othor  prisons  bendes  enn,  and 
how  far  it  s  deserving  of  a  sanction  and  regnlatien  by  law,  is  a  mat- 
ter well  worthy  of  a  seaiwhkig  investigaticm* 

This  measore^'as  well  as  the  noxt  one  to  be  mentionedi  and  set^eral 
minor  matters,  were  in  conformity  with  aii  idea  of  introducing  among 
the  pnisoners  a  system  of  rewards  as  well  as  pnaishments*  Hence 
these  was  bald  out  to  the  pdaoneis  a  hope  of  reward  for  good  eon- 
dnct  The  only  way  the  prison  oflloers  oonld  carry  osU;  ^s  measnie 
was  by  applying  to  the  Exoontive  for  pardons.  These  applkatiom 
were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  our  Governors  (Seymonr),  after  his 
term  expiped,  having  become  convinced  cf  the  value  of  the  measure, 
procured  from  the  I^egislatupe  a  law  enabling  prisonea,  as  it  were, 
to  parden  themselves ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  good  condnet  to  reduce 
their  terms  of  imprisonment.  This  was  latriy  eommplified  in  the 
case  of  a  ^spner,  whose  conduct  in  the  prison  had  been  so  exem- 
plary and  his  example  so  salutary,  that  every  one  ocnnetted  with 
the  pmou — inmates  ns  well  as  (^oen-^re^iced  when  they  saiw 
that  he  had  reduced  his  teivs  eight  months  out  of  four  years. 

How  far  this  measure  may  require  remoddiag,  so  as  to  remove 
from  it  all  danger  of  prejudice  or  paztiality  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  the  prisons,  is  n  subject  well  worthy  of  a  full 
investigation. 

The  importance  of  this  suggestion  is  shown  by  the  friot,  that,  in  one 
year  (18A8),  out  of  1,138  who  wete  dis^aiged  from  prison,  only  8& 
left  by  tenmnatioii  of  sentencOi  whilo  829  went  out  by  eommnta- 
tion. 
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Anodmr  Teferm^  origiiaiing  «b€«t  ike  g«ne  iima^  wta  tlie  idea 
«f  inrtraodiig  tht  QBsdaaiited  among  tke  priaonerB*  Tba  tefaook 
iatndiiesd  warn  at  iral  <Midiiotod  bj  ^  Tolimteared  servieea  of 
benevolent  people.  Bst  the  Legielatura  eoon  q>pioved  the  uMaaore^ 
appmpnatid  money  to  paj  Ured  inetraeloii,  Md  there  are  now  ten 
teachera5  employed  steadily  at  paid  offioers  of  o«r  prisonii  at  an 
j^tegtA^  eapeaie  of  $l,t>00  a  year. 

The  treatroeat  of  the  insane  aaiong  the  piisonen  wat  a  Bnfa^ect  of 
eameat  ranowitranoe  by  the  Inspectors  of  Sing  Mng  prison  in  their 
fqport  of  Deoember,  1848,  and  tiie  svggestion  was  made  of  the  ereo* 
tkm  of  a  separate  bailding  for  inaane  oonyiota*  Tim  idea  also  iras 
reec^iMd  by  the  Legislati»e,  and  the  asylum  now  ai  AMburn,  with 
its  se^nty  or  eighty  inmates,  is  the  consequenoe. 

60,  too,  the  snbjeet  of  ehildren  bom  in  the  female  prison  waa  a 
matter  of  earnest  appeal  at  that  time,  because  every  child  bom  there 
]^or  to  that  period  had  died  in  the  prison.  There,  also,  the  Legist 
latnre  interf^^,  and  such  provision  was  made  Aat  that  unvarying 
^^  slaoghter  of  the  innocents ''  was  arrested. 

Another  nfyna  was  the  itttit>diietic(n  of  fiinerel  servioes  at  Bing 
l^g.  Before  that,  the  practioe  was  to  out  up  and  pack  the  dead 
bodies  in  a  barrel,  to  be  sent  to  Kew  YcsA  for  dissection,  or  encase 
them  in  rough  wooden  boxes,  and  have  them  borne  away  on  the  , 
shoulders  of  three  or  four  men,  and  thmst  into  the  ground,  to  rot 
and  be  fetgotten.  The  effect  of  the  new  measure  waa  wonderfhl, 
and  waa  shewn  in  Uieir  flMling  during  the  service,  and  in  their  more 
subdued  and  obedient  deportment  afterward. 

The  il«t  instance  was  in  the  tenale  priscm,  c^er  the  eorpee  of  an ,, 
incorrigible  inmate,  who  had  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  the  in* 
spector,  who  performed  the  fhneral  service  (for  the  chaplain  was 
absent,  and  the  ^rgymen  of  the  village  refosed  to  officiate).  It  was 
a  toadiing  scene,  when,  involuntarily,  the  surviving  oonviets,  their 
tears  flowfog,  dropped  on  their  knees  around  the  ocffin  during  the 
prayers,  and,  witih  deep  emotion  and  inteirupted  by  sobs,  sang  thd 
hymn,  *^  I  would  not  live  alway.*^ 

'■■ ' — ■  ■  ■  *  ■  * '» ■* 

*  And  psrOflslarij  at  tiOs  pij!t*t* 

Who,  who  would  live  alwaj  awaj  ftoia  ]||s  Qod^^ 
Away  from  jon  heaven,  that  bleseed  abode, 
Where  the  riven  of  pleasant  fiorvr  b'er  the  bright  plains^ 
■    And  the  noontide  of  gl^zy  eternally  reigns ; — 

Where  the  saints  of  «Jl  ages  la  hmnenj  meet 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet. 
Where  the  anthems  €it  rapitue  anoeailngly  veU, 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  sosL 
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These  are  Bome  of  die  chief  improv^nenis  which  hafe,  vithin'the 
last  twenty-five  years,  been  introdnced  into  our  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline. They"  have  all  been  based  on  the  idea  of  appealing*— evea 
with  our  felon  population — to  the  moral  rath^  than  the  animal  part 
of  man.  Their  progress  has  been  slow — bnt  sure — ^trying,  indeed, 
to  the  patience  of  their  advocates,  but  it  would  seem  with  none  the 
less  wisdom  for  its  tardiness ;  for  out  of  that  has  grown  a  bdief  that, 
practically,  they  can  be  adrantageously  adopted,  and  the  conviction 
that  they  are  indeed  in  accord  with  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  and,  at 
all  events,  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  can,  by  searching  investigar 
tion,  be  ascertained  how  far  they  ought  to  be  pwmanently  established. 

It  is  supposed  that,  by  these  and  other  kindred  measured  (which 
there  is  not  space  in  this  pi^r  to  enumerate,  but  which  ought  to  be 
known  by  the  Legislature  in  all  their  details),  the  number  of  dis- 
chai^ed  convicts,  who  lead  honest  lives  afterw«id,  has,  within  those 
twenty-five  years,  increased  from  seven  out  of  ten  to  nine  out  of  ten^ 
Thus,  in  1843,  in  Sing  Sing,  one  of  every  six  were  recommitments^ 
and,  in  1869,  the  number  was  one  of  every  fifteen. 

Thiit,  however,  has  not  yet  been  sujBiciently  investigated  to  enable 
it  to  be  said  that  it  is  certainly  so,  but  it  is  snr^y  deserving  oi  in- 
vestigation as  a  portion  of  that  serious  innovation  of  inti^Klucing 
into  our  prisons  a  system  of  rewards,  as  well  as  punishments,  as  a 
feature  of  prison  discipline. 

Such  an  investigation,  thoroughly  and  searchingljrmade  by  a  com- 
petent board,  would  show  the  L^islature  whether  the  innovation 
ought  to  be  sanctioned  or  abandoned ;  and,  if  sanotionedi  how  tea  it 
.  ought  to  be  regulated  and  systemiatized,  so  as  to  secure  strict  and 
impartial  justice. 

The  contemplation  of  one  feature  of  the  movement,  however,  need 
not  be  delayed  until  the  coming  in  of  the  report  of  such  investiga- 
tion, and  that  is,  the  important  fact  that  during  the  very  year  when 
these  experiments  at  reform  w«re  being  made  at  Sing  Sing,  the  eam^ 
ings  of  the  prisoners  in  that  pnson  were  $80,510.78  more  than  they 
had  been  the  previous  year,  having  during  that  year  run  up  firom 
$86,970.87  to  $57,481.10. 

How  far  this  was  owing  to  the  introduction  of  these  raforms  is 
also  well  worthy  of  inquiry. 

THIRD. 
Thb  Bboent  Distubbanobs  Ain>  Bbvolts  m  oub  Pbisons. 
Frequent  allusions  have  been  made  in  this  paper  to  the  unfavor- 
able circumstances  under  which  these  reforms  were  introduced  and 
have  been  carried  on.  .  , 
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'  Thme  drcamstanoeB  hate  arisdD  from,  two  eauBM : 

One  is  the  parttean  politi^l  character  of  the  priebn  ofSdala. 

And  the  other  ie  the  inadequate  meaoiB  ftunished  by  the  State  for 
enforcing  good  discipline. 

On  the  Arst  topic,  iiamel  j,  the  political  character  of  Ae  prisons, 
tile  Association  reifers  with  pleaeare  to  the  report  of  the  Inspectors 
nnder  date  of  Jannary  1, 1809,  and  to  the  ropresentations  of  the 
officers  of  the  prisons  made  to  the  select  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  meeting  ia  Albany  in  Angnst  last  This  paper  can  add 
bnt  little  io  what  was  there  so'  forcibly  said. 
•  The  difficnlty  here  is  fimdamentai,  and  arises  out  of  the  pro^ovs 
of  the  Constitution. 

By  that  instrmnent,  a  board  of  t^ree  inspectors  is  formed,  to  hold 
cMee  for  three  years,  and  one  to  be  ded^  every  year ;  and  tbenf 
^  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  State  prisons,  and 
shall  appoint  all  the  oiBcers  therein." 

Thns  they  have  an  appointing  power  of  nearly  800  officers,  whose 
pay  exceeds  $S05,000  a  year,  and  themselves  owe  their  places  to  the 
political  Inflnence  which  can  secure  their  nomination  by  a  purely 
paitisan  political  convention,  and  «rvery  year  one  of  them  is  liable  to 
the  hazard  of  being  superseded  by  some  aspirant  for  the  place  who 
can -command  a  larger  political  influence. 

Here,  then,  is  a  combination  of  causes  that  must  inevitably  work 
mischief. 

In  tiH&T  OTigitial  Selection,  political  influence  is  of  more  weight 
than  any  consideration  of  fitness  for  the  office.  Every  year  a  new 
man  may  come  into  office,  and,  to  supply  the  demands  of  his  political 
supporters,  one-third  at  least  of  the  old  officers  must  be  removed. 
And,  upon  any  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  a  majority  of 
the  board,  all  of  an  opposite  political  tendency  must  be  swept  away. 

The  inspectors  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  They  cannot  help  them- 
selves. The  pressure  is  too  great  for  them  to  resist,  as  may  be  judged 
from  a  remarit  made  by  one  of  them,  when  his  politics  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  the  board,  viz.,  that  he  had  6,000  applications  for  office 
in  the  prisons  I 

It  is  this  appointing  power  that  is  the  mischief,  and  it  cannot, 
under  the  ptiesent  Constitution,  be  taken  away  from  th^n.  May  it 
not,  however,  be  shorn  of  its  mischievous  tendency  by  depriving  the 
inspectors  of  the  power  of  removal  without  the  consent  of  some 
superior  tribunal  t 

There  is  another  mistake  which  the  Constitution  made,' and  that 
is,  in  calKng  them  ^^  inspectors.''  They  are  n^t  inspectors,  but  gov* 
ernbrs,  0f  our  prisons,  and  there  is  no  powisar  of  inspecting  their 
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conduct  known  to  the  law,  except  that  whioli  it  oontetfed  w  Hiis 
AsfiociattioB,  and  itB  power  i&  to  iwpecl^  Bot  to  tedve^i*  It  Q«n  (^m- 
plain  and  fiad  fikolt^  but  il  aaaiiot  eocreety  and,  if  ita  oonpWiMA  are 
disregarded,  there  is  no  red^ress  known  to  the  law^ 

The  exiatence  of  a  oompetetit  beard  who  nhoakl  be  ctothcd  with 
tiie  powev  to  inapeot  the  pritana  and  radreM  aU  avila,  aad  witfawt. 
whose  coneent  bo  removak  Aoold  be  made^  kaTuig  to  the  pritonj 
officers  a  power  only  of  tnapension  until  a  tarial  before  iacb  boa^t 
would  90  fiyr  to  remoye  the  evils  now  so  patont* 

Surely  something  ought  to  be  dona  to  reaiedy^  if  we  eaonot 
entirely  remove,  an  evil  so.uuvensally  adm^tad  to  eiaslv  ud  so 
pregnant  with  mischief. 

^The  evil  at  having  oar  penitentiary  syatem  sulajeefe  to  all  the  fiic- 
tnatioas  of  party  poUticB  is  appanent  emw^  to  aoy  onoy  but  the  fall 
extent  of  tiie  evil  tarn  be  realiaed  only  by  iheae  who  kobotw  how 
absolutely  necessary  is  experience  to  a  competent  dischargs  of  the 
duties  ^  an  oflker  charged  with  the  £siiotiaa»  on  one  hand^  <^  gov- 
erning and  refi)rmiiig  a  band  of  convicted  fdeaSi  whose  past  Uvea 
have^  in.  many  osaes^  been  oontinned  seeaes  of  disorder,  turbvlence 
and  vice,  in  whom  there  haa  never  been  eaUivatod  any  veverenee 
fiar  either  God  or  man,  who  know  no  raltng  power  but  ioroai  are 
conscious  of  no  prompting  to  obedience  but  fear,  and  with  whomL 
all  higher  motivea  lor  a  bettcor  wait  of  litfe  ave  deadend)  if  not 
obliterated ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  dealing  justly  and  wis^  with 
those  whose  imprisonment  is  the  result  of  mishap  rather  than  vice, 
in  whom  remorse  is  awakened^  and  ev^  active  in  tb^  e((M3id«e^  who 
are,  perhaps,  innocent  of  the  offsnces  charged  a^nst  them-^and 
stich  cases  are  not  infrequent — and  whose  whole  deportm^it  givea 
evidence  of  upri^t  and  contrite  hearts* 

The  other  topic  embraees  the  means  of  maintaining  diseipline  ia 
the  prisons. 

The  prohibition  of  l&e  use  of  the  whip,  m  1847,  was  not  enacted 
until  after  more  than  three  years'  trial  of  the  experiment  of  doing 
wiUiout  iL 

The  inspectors  at  Sing  Sing,  in  their  report  to  the  L^gislatnre  in 
Jannary,  18ir&,  said  tha*  they  belief«od  ihs  umversal  use  of  the  wUp, 
as  the  sole  means  of  punishing  ofiences  against  discipline^  wan  '^  in^ 
riont  alike  to  the  officers  who  inflicted  it  and  the  prisoners  who 
aeceived  it;  but  they  were  assured,  by  those  whose  experience  cer* 
tainly  gave  great  weight  to  their  opinions,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
imperions  necessity.  They  were  reluetont  to  brieve  in  the  existence 
of  sudi  neeessity,  and  in  April  last  they  enteved  npon  a.  now  mode 
of  government)  and  they  are  r^oieed  to  bave  it  in  their  power  to 
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Mftte  ftiftt  tli6  btppitet  results  hftte  vtlefided  tbe  experiment.  In  the 
female  prison  ihe  whip  is  never  tmed,  and  in  tke  rroLlt  prison  bow 
6nfy  fts  ft  list  resort ;  ftiid  the  eoneeqnenee  of  the  ehange  has  been, 
that,  while  ftmmig  tiie  tnalei  Ab  ftnniber  of  lashes  has  diminished 
from  1,1*95  «  month  to  about  900,  the  ntmiber  of  offences  a^nst 
diseiplim  htm  cfecreased  from  180  a  month  to  SO,  asfd  m  the  female 
prison  from  47  a  month  to  11.  And  in  the  mean  time  th&tnspectors 
are  assured  Vf  thtUt  officers,  Iry  the  ootitraeton,  whose  interest  wonld 
make  them  particularly  vigilant  on  this  subject,  and  by  their  own 
careful  cliservsttion,  ijhat  order,  indnirtry  and  obedience  have  been 
fhlly  midntained  tattong  the  prfsoners^,  and  they  are  confident  in  the 
hope,  that,  when  the  outer  ward  shall  be  completed,  so  that  solitary 
eonfineinent  for  short  periods  can  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  pun- 
ishing *Hie  rcffriictKry,  the  use  of  llie  whip  can  be  ^spesised  with, 
save  only,  perhaps,  as  a  last  resort  in  extreme  caees.'' 

In  IMT,  after  two  years  more  of  inxt\  experiment,  the  whip  was 
prohibited,  but  oAer  means  of  punirfmiewt  were  pro«4ded.  The 
outer  ward,  spoken  of  in  1845,  had  been  finished  and  used.  But, 
nnhaippily,  Ibat  ward  was  soon  removed  to  give  place  to  a  railroad, 
the  new  cells,  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1847,  were  never  bniit,  aiMi 
the  keepet^  were  neeessarily  driven  to  the  tne  of  some  other  means 
of  ferce  1)0  maintain  discipline.  Those  others  were  accordingly 
adopted,  and  for  over  *0  years  harve  prevailed  in  our  prisons  until 
the  law  of  1869  forbade  the  inflictions  of  ^^  the  punishmentB  com- 
monly known  as  the  l9hower4>aifh,  crucifix,  or  yoke  stttd  buck«  in  all 
the  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of  this  State.'^ 

But,  mritsppily,  no  other  mode  of  enforcing  discipline  was  pro- 
vided, and  this,  becoming  known  to  the  prisoners,  soon  gave  rise  to 
an  alarming  stwte  of  things.  Inta  that  condition  of  things  diis  Asso- 
ciation have  made  diligent  inquiry. 

First,  it  was  asked,  bow  came  the  oonviets  to  know  of  the  law  t  for 
they  did  know  it  Umost,  if  not  quite,  as  soon  as  the  ofScers. 

We  ibund  theyliad  these  means  of  information : 

From  the  foremen  of  the  conlractora. 

¥nmx  new  convicts,  who  in  May  and  June  were  at  Auburn  61, 
or  one  a  day,  at  Sing  Sing  the  same  number,  and  at  Olinton  five  itt 
May  Btsd  devon  In  June*  ' 

From  teamsters  and  sailors  bringing  in  and  carrying  out  goods. 

From  tile  guards  and  keepers,  to  the  number  of  more  than  909  in 
all  the  prisons. 

From  visitors,  who  at  Sing  Sii^  range  from  30,000  to  30,090  m 
year,  Bmounling  sometimesto  50  or  OD  a  day,  who  were  in  May 
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and  Jane  last  in  Aubnrn  l^Sil, .  or  some  26  a  day,  in  Sing  Sii^ 
3,062,  or  69  a  day,  and  in  Clinton  abont  60  a  month. 

From  religious  persons  on  spiritual  errands,  not  officially  connected 
with  the  prisons,  but  claiming  the  right  of  visiting  tb€im. 

From  waiters  and  servants  having  a  free  range  thcopgh  the 
prisons,  of  whom  there  are  4&  at  Sing  Sing,  20  at  Auburn  and  10 
at  Clinton. 

Anjd  from  a  cessation  of  the  punishments,  which  confirmed  what 
had  been  told  them. 

The  effect  of  this  knowledge  first  showed  itself  in  a  general 
uneasiness  among  the  prisoners,  in  a  want  of  ready  obedience  4md 
a  tendency  to  resistance. 

This  was  followed  by  indiyidnal  acts  of  violence.  One  or  two 
instances  selected  irom  each  of  the  prisons  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
form  it  now  assmned. 

At  Auburn,  a  keeper  was  twice  assaulted  by  a  convict,  struck  down 
by  a  hammer,  and  his  life  saved  only  by  the  interference  of  another 
convict,    The^  keeper  was  disabled  for  several  weeks. 

At  Clinton,  a  keeper  was  stabbed  in  the  stomach.  BJe.  yet  lives, 
but  is  disabled  for  life. 

At  Sing  Sing,  a  keeper  was  knocked  down  by  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a 
convict  wrested  a  musket  from  one  of  the  guards  and  fired  on  the 
officers  from  the  debk  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  find 
a  refuge. 

These  and  such  like  individual  acts  <^  violence  were  followed  by 
more  general  outbreaks. 

At  Auburn,  there  waa  no  general  outbreak,  but  whole  shope  refused 
to  work. 

At  Clinton,  there,  was  a  general  conspiracy  to  escape^  but  it  was 
discovered  in  time  and  prevented. 

At  Sing  Sing,  some  700  refused  to  work — 160  on  one  day,  and 
500  or  600  tlie  next  day*  They  were  locked  in  their  cells,  and  kept 
so  for  several  days,  on  scanty  food,  until  they  consented  to  go  to 
work.  While  thus  confined^  they  tore  up  their  bunks  and  made  a 
sort  of  battering  rams,  with  which  they  broke  out  the  windows 
across  dieir  galleries*  The  windows  had  been  darkened,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  seeing  what  was  going  on  outside,  i(nd  they  did  not 
like  it  The  dormitory,  where  over  1,000  of  them  are  confined  on 
Sundays  and  at  nights,  is  noisy ;  and  from  800  to  900  of  diem  have 
been  seized  at  the  same  time  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  in  the  midst 
of  the  chaplain's  religious  services  in  the  c^apeL 

None  of  the.prisops  have  yet  been  restored  to  their  focmer  condi- 
tion of  order,  silence  and  obedience. 
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WofBie  ooQs^neaces  than  thoee  bare  been  prevented  by  the  jfbl* 
lowing  means : 

Loddng  them  in  their  cells  for  days  in  snoeesBiony  involving,  of 
course^  a  period  of  idleness — by  some  of  them  mnoh  enjoyed  for  a 
while,  but  nltimately  subduing  them ; 

Putting  the  ringleaders  in  irons,  and  keeping  them  in  thiDir  cells. , 
There  are  yet  thus  in  irons,  20  at  Sing  Sing,  12  at  Aubom  and  10  at 
Clinton. 

As  a  substitute  for  former  modes  of  punishment — tying  them  up 
by  their  hands  and  handcuffing  them ; 

Depriving  them  of  oommutation  of  sentences  already  earned  under 
the  law; 

Curtailing  them  of  special  privileges  heretofore  granted  as  the 
reward  of  good  conduct ; 

Depriving  them  of  seeing  visitors  and  corresponding  with  friends 
and  relatives ; 

And  taking  from  them  their  privil^e  of  reading. 

But  the  chief  means  have  been  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  well 
disposed  among  the  prisoners*  These  are  far  more  numerous  than 
the  world  outside  has  any  idea  of.  And  it  may  well  be  more  owing 
to  their  action,  at  great  personal  risk  to  themselves,  than  to  any 
other  cause,  that  the  insurrections  have  not  been  more  general,  and 
have  not  resulted  in  emptying  our  prisons. 

It  is  not  upon  this  class  that  the  law  of  1869  conferred  any  benefit, 
but  upon  the  d^raded,  the  brutal,  the  desperate  among  the  prisoners, 
who  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  that  law  abolished  one  kind  of 
-punishment  which  they  dreaded,  and  provided,  as  they  supposed, 
none  other  in  its  place,  compelling  the  officers  to  do  their  duty  at  the 
momentairy  hazard  of  their  Uves,  and  yet,  as  one  of  th^m  expressed  it, 
compelling  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  can  long  continue.  The 
hardened  ringleaders  among  them  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  is 
the  well  disposed  convicts  that  constitute  the  chief  obstacle  in  their 
way,  and  tjieir  first  effort  will  be  to  remove  that. 

Whether  they  can  ultimately  suceed  in  that,  and,  if  so,  how  soon 
or  how  bloody  may  be  the  process,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  something  must  be  done  to  restore  order  and  disci* 
pline  in  the  prisons. 

The  law  of  1869  wae  eminently  just  and  wise,  and  die  legitimate 
result  of  the  advancing  public  opinion  of  the  last  twenty-five  years* 
And  it  would  not  be  wdse,  from  any  temporary  cause,  to  repeal  it. 

But  a  commission,  such  as  has  already  been  suggested  in,  this  paper, 
may — taking  advantage.  <tf  :the  ecEperience  of  half  m  century,  anc^ 
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ooUecCki;  an  dur  informatim  whteh  Oilll  l<>ng^tlcae»li«i  gadiered— 
find  DO  difScnlty  in  devising  a  scheme  of  prison  disci|^liiie  thai  shall 
answer  wwry  purpose  damandedl  of  It; 

.  This  ia  eminently  prot>er  and  neoessarjr  now  Irom  dnother  con-^ 
sideration.    We  have  five  State  prisons : 
Af  EBxkg  Singv  Ibe  rnaha 

d»  females; 

At  Anbnrn,  for  the  sane. 

do  insana 

At  Clinton,  for  males. 
In  whieb,  at  the  beginning  of  tibie  year,  we  had  3,980  cells  and  3,995 
prisoners.  In  Sing  Sing,  there  were,  in  the  male  prison,  in  18S9, 
103  more  prisonen  thaai  crib*  And,  in  the  femate  prison,  there 
have  been  for  ten  years  more  prisoners  tiban  cells;  at  09ie  time" 
(1866)  there  wete  &i  more  prisoMts  theiis  than*  ofUh. 

This  state  of  things  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  onr  boasted 
^^  separate ''  system  of  piison  discipline. 

Our  Legislatare,  conscious  of  this,  and  having  no  other  adequate 
remedy  suggested  to  them,  have  in  several  yeats  past  adopted  a  tem- 
porary expedient  of  transferring  prisoners  fi^om  the  State  to  local 
penitentiarieB. 

And  wefaav«  now  quite  a  nroaaiber  of  State  prisoners  confined  in 
those  local  penitentiaries,  entirely  remerred  from  State  supervision, 
^nd  subjected  during  their  confinement,  not  to  any  well^ligeBted  and 
Tizkiform  system,  but  to  such  discipline  as  each  local  authority  may 
dioose  to  adx^.  And,  if  any  me  of  tSiose  institutions  should  be 
under  the  inflnenee  of  the  fermer  goveniing  principle  of  our  State  ^ 
prisoQB,  and  oare  more  for  making  money  than  refevming  the  prison- 
ers, it  will  not  be  diffiealt4o  divine  the  mischiefs  that  n^  ultimately 
ensae. 

.  The  ineongmxty  of  this  state  of  things  is  strongly  shown  by  this 
&ct:  The  law  of  1869  prohft^  the  use  of  the  ^shower  bath, 
erue^  attd  yoke  and  back,"  not  only  in  our  State  prisons,  but  in 
all  the  penitentiaries  in  the  State^  while  the  llkW  of  1^4T  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  whip  only  in  the  State  prisons.  So  t^t  our  State 
prisoners  may  be  removed  fifom  tibe  humane  inflnenee  which  the 
Legislature  intended  to  throw  around  them,  and  be  consigned  to 
prisons  where  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  revived  the  old  prac-. 
tioe  in  one  of  ear  State  prisoaiSy  where  8^000  la^es  a^  month  were 
inflieted. 

Taking  «U  these  things  into  considert^tion-^inrie#of  thtt  fttoi 
titat  an  additional  State  prison  is  now  contemplisted)  and  seeing 
plstfi^  that  oar  penitentiary  system^  has^^  not  kept  paee^  wldi  tfeKS 
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adfi^noe  of  our  knowUdge,  the  ioerMie  of  oor  popwlfrtion  find  the 
^KH^Beqaemt  ai;^gmfintfttion  of  .orime  funoog  im,  «^  beUeving  tiiat  the 
time  hail  folly  arrived  wbw  the  reqniaite  Tefi>na»8  noay  be  eitablidied, 
this  Association  will  not  pTopo(^  any  floere  temporary  remedy,  and 
jd  not  pnep^rod,  without  a  far  moce  thorough  jnyestigation,  to  sug- 
gest one  of  a  permanent  character. 

]But  they  do  respectfully  and  moat  ^amestly  reoomBoend  the. ap- 
poUitment  of  a  commssipn  —  to  whom  no  pfty  shall  be  given  exeept 
for  necessary  expenses  —  who  ^hall  be  <d»arged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
quiring into  and  maturing  a  financial  plan  for  our  Stal^e  prisons ;  of 
maturing  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  and  of  making  iJl  the  in- 
v^tigatiooB  necessary  to  that  end ;  :which  shall  be  a  permanent  body, 
dojthjsd  with  the  power  of  inspecting  tbp  pripoM  and  removing  from 
office  any  one  conneo)^  with  th^m ;  of  receiving  oomplaibts  against 
the  officers,  and  either  <>(>n^enting  to  their  removal  or  restoring  them 
after  suspension;  with  power  to  ciorr^t  all  evils  that  they  may 
discover  in  the  moral  or  financial  admipi^tratioA  of  our  prisons,  and 
thQrpughly  to  guard  ,i|gainst  peculntioii  or  partiaUty  in  contracts,  as 
well  for  supplies  as  labor. 

Thi|8  it  is  apparj^ut  that,  since  the  adoption  oi  oor  presmt  Consti- 
tution, and  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  the  administration  of  « 
Qur  State  prison^  has  bjoen  in  a  great  meepure  a  iailure,  both  finan- 
eifklly  and  morally,  and  \m  ^retarded  rather  than  advanced  the  reform- 
atory agencies  which  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  our  pe<qple 
have  demanded  and  actually  foreed  upon  them  *—  forced  upon  them, 
we  say,  (or  that  administration,  like  its  predecessom  of  manjr  yea» 
ago,  seems  to  have  had  moneyed^  more  than  moral,  results  in  view, 
and  while  it  has  recommended  the  expenditure  ^f  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  purposes  of  profitable  labor,  it  has  given  so 
little  attention  tp  moral  results  as  even  to  have  left  unbuilt  the  sdi- 
tary  e^s,  whidii  the  law  intended  should  be  a  snbatitate  fear  the 
whip,  the  crucifix,  the  bath,  and  the  buok,  and  whi^  that  law  com- 
manded should  be  built  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable ;  and 
we  search  in  vain  during  those  yeam,  for  Any  earnest  cor  penistent 
call  upon  the  Legislature  for  the  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose  or 
for  even  an  application  to  that  purpose,  of  the  unproductive  labor  of 
the  convicts. 

Surely,  if  the  administration  of  the  prisops  had  been  ^  earnestly 
interested  in  their  moral  as  in  their  finai¥ual  proiperity,  «o  pUght  ft 
difficulty  cDuld  long  since  haye  been  overoome.  Gbeater  difficulties 
in  the  financial  department  have  been  swept  away.  Thus  the  pay 
of  Queers  of  one  prison  alone  (viz.,  Sing  Sing)  has  in  twenty-four 
years  increased  from  $25,524.75  in  a  year  to  $90,686.48|  Or  nearly 
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800'  per  ^eent,  while  the  number  of  prifloners  has  inereftaed  onty  about 
-50  per  cent.  In  Anbarn  the  increase  has  been,  in  the  same  time,  from 
$89,169.75  a  year  to  $64,106.65,  or  abont  200  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  of  prisoners  was  about  twenty  per  cent 

Time  indeed  is  it,  that  this  state  of  things  should  be  ended  and 
some  new  plan  adopted.  .1 

And  more  especially  is  proper  action  necessary  now,  when  step  | 
have  already  been  tajcen  under  legislative  sanction  for  the  erectibh 
of  another  prison  ;  for  in  that  building  proyision  may  be  made  for  a 
classification  of  the  cotivicts. . 

All  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad  has  shown  the  value  of 
classification  as  a  ^^reformatory  agency.'^  Both  the  prison  systems 
which  have  prevailed  among  us  have  been  founded  on  the  idea  of 
saving,  by  this  means,  the  novi^  in  crime  from  the  inevitable  con- 
tamination of  intercourse  with  the  habitual  and  confirmed  offender, 
and  encouraging  the  p^iitent  in  their  efforts  at  reformation.* 

Hitherto  we  have  been  unable  to  even  make  a  commencement 
towards  'Snch  a  classification.  Kow,  however,  it  can  be  done,  and  it 
would  be  indeed  lamentable  to  forego  the  opportunity. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  board  as  bias  been  suggested,  with  its 

•  broad  powers  and  supervision  over  our  whole  penitentiary  system, 

would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  embrace  the  idea  of  classification, 

and  cause  it  to  move  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 

system. 

But  how  can  such  a  board  be  established  t  Only,  perhaps,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Oonstittition,  which  now  provides,  not  only  for  the 
appointment,  by  the  inspectors,  of  all  the  officers  of  our  prisons,  but 
commits  to  them  the  ^^  charge  and  superintendence"  of  them^ 

The  Prison  Association  have  long  lamented  the  evils  which  they 
saw  must  inevitably  fiow,  a:nd  have  actually  flowed,  from  the  govern- 
ment thus  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  they  have  looked 
forward  anxiously  to  the  time  when  an  alteration  might  be  made. 

They,  therefore,  hailed  with  pleasure  th^  assembling  of  the  late 
Constitutional  Convention.    They  availed  themselves  <^  that  opp(H> 


•  The  inoreMe  of  crime  among  nt  leemt  to  be  greater  than  the  increase  of  popola- 
lion.  In  1847,  with  a  popolation  of  abont  2,700,000,  the  number  of  onr  State  priaonen 
was  1,421.  Now,  with  a  population  of  abont  4,000,000,  we  haTe  2,881  prieoners.  8o 
that,  in  thai  period,  the  inimber  of  oonTicta  has  increased  more  than  100  per  eealy 
while  the  popnlatkni  has.  isflieased  abont  67  per  eent  Be  that,  howerer,  aa  it  m«j, 
even  if  population  onlj  keeps  pace  with  crime;  it  ia  most  evident  that  it  ia  time  to 
make  prepcmvtion  for  an  inevitable  increase,  which  may,  in  the  next  twentj  jeara, 
as  it  has  in  the  past  twenty,  double  ths  number  of  our  State  prisoners,  and  that  by 
a  steady  Increase. 
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ttmity,  and  irqoicedto  see  a  plan  adqpted  by  it  whidi  wofald  remedy  ^ 
most,  if  not  iJl,  the  evils  complained  of. 

But,  nnhappilyi  that,  measure  has  failed  of  final  adoption  by.  the 
people,  with  other  parts  of  the  proposed  new  Constitution ;  and  the 
Association  see  no  remedy — no  hope  for  futnre  reforms — no  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  the  existing  and  growing  evils,  other  than  in  the 
adoption  of  that  roeainre. 

1^,  therefi>M,  eamesdy  petition  the  Legislature  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  again,  subimt  to  the  people — but,  this  time,  dis- 
tinctly and  by  itself -r- the  proposed  amendment  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association. 

Kxw  YoBx,  DecmieTy  1869. 

J.  W.  EDMONDS, 
^  J.  H.  ANTHON, 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 
JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 
JAS.  H.  TITUS, 
RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS, 
D.  B.  ST.  JOHN  ROOSA, 
CEPHAS  BRAINERD, 
Of  the  Priioii  Discipline  Committee. 

Pbofosed  Akendment. 

I.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Managers  of  Prisons,  to  be  composed 
of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years. 

n.  That  board  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the 
State  prisons,  and  have  such  power  and  perform  such  duties  in  re- 
spect to  other  prisons  in  the  State  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe. 

III.  They  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  removable  at 
their  pleasure,  perform  such  duties  as  the  Legislature  or  the  board 
may  direct,  and  receive  a  salary  to  be  determined  by  law. 

lY.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  other 
than  reasonable  traveling  and  official  expenses. 

Y.  The  board  shall  appoint  the  warden,  derk,  physician  and 
chaplain  of  each  State  prison,  and  shall  have  power  to  remove  them 
for  cause,  only  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  on  written  charges. 
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YL  All  tthflr  ofiioei^  of  eficli  pviMB  flball  be  appoiittod  l^  Hie 
warden  thereof,  and  be  removable  at  hift  pleamie. 

VII.  The  Governor  may  remove  any  of  the  managers  for  mis- 
conduct or  n^lect  of  duty^  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written 
charges. 

•YIII.  The  five  managers  first  appointed  idtall^ias  Ike  LegialttiiFe 
may  direct,  be  ao  olamied  that  thiB  totn  4»f  one  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  each  two  years,  4aring  the  firsi  ten  yeao* 

IX.  This  amendment  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  next  after  its  adoption  by  th^  people;  from  and  after 
which  date,  section  four  of  article  five  of  tiie  Constitution  shall  be 
null  and  void. 
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V.  PROPOSED  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  THE 
YOUNGER  CLASS  OF  CONVICTS. 


[In  the  legislatiye  sesAioQ  of  1868,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Ohapman  into  the  Senate  of  New  York,  providing  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Commission  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  State  prison.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Prison  Association,  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  designate  the  new  institution  a  reformatory  instead  of  a  prison, 
and  also  adding  to  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  that  of  reporting 
some  general  plan  of  oi^nization ;  and  in  that  form  it  became  a  law. 
The  results  of  the  inquiries  and  study  of  the  Commissioners  is  pre- 
sented in  their  report  to  the  Legislature.  This  paper  is  a  document 
of  great  significance ;  and,  if  its  principles  and  recommendations 
shall  be  embodied  in  legislation,  it  will,  we  are  persuaded,  mark  an 
^ra  in  the  history  of  penitentiary  science,  and  especially  of  its  prac- 
tical applications.  We  offer  no  apology  for  incorporating  it  entire 
into  the  permanent  records  of  the  Assodation.] 

To  the  HbtiorcMe  the  Legielature  qf  ihe  State  of  New  Torh: 

GsNTLSMEN — The  Commissioners  appointed  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  dbapter  408  of  the 
laws  of  1869,  audiorizing  the  selection  of  Commissioners  to  recom- 
mend a  suitable  location  for  a  State  penitentiaiy  or  industrial  refor- 
matory, respectfully  report : 

The  act  under  which  they  are  appointed  provides  that  they  shall 
select  a  suitable  site  in  the  sixth  judicial  district  (comprising  the 
cotmties  of  Ots^o,  Delaware,  Madison,  Chenango,  Broome,  Tic^a, 
Chemung,  Schuyler,  Tompkins  and  Cortland),  upon  which  to  erect 
a  State  penitentiary  or  industrial  reformatory ;  and  also  requires  that 
they  shall  report  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
proposed  institution,  suliject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

I.    ThB  PlAK  of  OBGANIZiLTIOlir. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has  received  inereaaed  attention 
within  the  last  few  y0af0,  and  many  new  ideas  and  reforms  have 
been  introduced  into  penid  institutions  abroad,  as  troll  as  suggested 
by  the  resuHa  of  experienee  at  home.    It  is  expeditat  that  these 
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should  be  embodied,  as  fkr  as  practicable,  in  the  plan  of  the  institu- 
tion which  is  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  report,  to  give  in  detail  the  reasons 
which  have  led  experts  in  prison  discipline  to  their  conclusions ;  .but 
rather;  to  eitate  the  results  of  our  own  reflections  ^d  of  such  study 
as  we  have  boei^  able  to  devote  to  the  opinions  and  pr^ctiee  of  others. 
We  desire  to  sum  up  in  as  few  sentences  as  possible  what,  in  our 
judgment,  can  be  accomplished  by  a  properly  organized  reformatory, 
and  to  give  an  outline  of  its  organization. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  law  under  which  we  act  does  not  contem* 
plate  simply  another  State  prison.  In  referring  to  a  reformatory,  we 
assume  that  the  design  of  the  Legislature  was  that  there  should  be  a 
selection,  from  the  mass  of  convicted  criminals,  of  such  persons  as  are 
most  likely  to  yield  to  reformatory  influences.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  persons  who  are  fit  subjects  of  such  an  institution.  The  present 
law  provides  that  criminals  sentenced  to  the  existing  houses  of  reiuge 
at  New  York  and  Rochester  shall  be  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  There 
are  many  young  criminals,  owing 'to  this  arbitrary  rule,  who  are  sent 
to  the  State  prison  to  associate  with  mature  and  hardened  convicts. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  courts  in  some  instances  wink  at  a  violation  of 
the  law,  and  send  criminals  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  to  the 
house  of  refuge,  where  they  canno.t  properly  be  cared  for,  and  where 
their  presence  produces  an  injurious  eflFect  upon  the  younger  inmates. 
This  state  of  things  should  no  lon^r  continue,  but  provision  should 
be  made  Ibr  an  intermediate  class  too  advanced  in  years  for  a  hduse 
of  refuge,  find  yet  not  so  mature  as  to  be  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  reformatory  influences.  After  much  reflection,  we  recom- 
mend tifciat  no  persons  be  sentence  to  the  proposed  reformatory  whose 
age  is  less  than  sixteen  or  more  than  thirty  years,  or  who  shall  be 
known  to  have  been  previously  convicted  of  any  felonious  offence. 

Assuming  that  the  reformatory  is  designed  for  male  criminals 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  we  think  that  the  following 
general  principles  should  be  recognized  as  applicable : 

1.  The  main  design  of  the  institution  should  be  reformatory,  as 
distinguished  from  penal.  By  this  proposition,  we  by  no  means 
exclude  punishment,  which  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  leading 
instrumentalities  in  reformation.  The  criminal  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  commission  of  crime  is  invariably  attended  with  penal- 
ties, privation  and  suffering.  In  the  outset  he  should  be  subjected 
to  Bolitaiy  eooflnetnent,  from  which  he  may  learn  this  salutary  les- 
son. He  should  then  be  made  acquainted  vnth  the  rules  and  r^n- 
lations  of  the  institution ;  be  shown  their  propriety  and  necessity, 
and  be  informed  that  the  attthoritiea  will  insist  on  their  fbll  and  exact 
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obfervance.  He  must  be  made  to  miderstand  Hiat  the  Tumoral  of 
burdensome  reatrictions  upon  himself  depends  on  his  own  volition, 
apd  that  his  destiny  is,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  hands.  He  will  learn 
that  a  reeoifd  will  bek^t,  from  day  to  day,  of  his  good  conduct,  and 
that  it  will  be  made  to  tell  in  his  favor.  If  his  conduct  be  correct, 
privilefipes  will.be  conceded  to  him;  if  it  be  bad  or  reprehensible, 
they  will  be  withdrawn  for  a  time,  or  peiliaps  forfeited.  A  portion 
of  his  earnings  may  be  set  aside  for  his  use  on  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence,  to  be  increased  or  diminished  in  accordance  with  his  merit. 
It  may  thus  be  reasonably  expected  that  prison  discipline  may  largely 
consist  in  the  bestowal  and  withdrawal  of  privileges.  In  diis  way 
the  inmate  of  the  reformatory  will  be  placed  in  a  position  resembling, 
more  or  less  completely,  that  in  which  one  is  placed  in  ordinary  life. 
In  the  approval  which  he  receives  daily  for  a  life  of  merit,  he  will 
have  a  continual  tonic  to  brace  him  against  the  effects  of  temptation 
and  a  lapse  into  vice. 

We  propose  to  carry  this  principle  so  far  in  the  felonies  for  whidhi 
minor  punishments  are  inflicted,  as  to  make  the  sentences  substan- 
tially ^'  reformation  sentences."  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  of  that 
distinguished  criminal  judge  and  philanthropist,  Mr.  Becorder  Hill, 
of  England,  that  criminals  should  be  sentenced,  not  for  a  definite 
term  of  years,  as  at  present,  but  until  they  are  reformed,  which  may, 
of  course,  turn  out  to  be  for  life.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  recom- 
mend this  rule  in  full,  yet  we  think  that  it  has  much  to  commend 
it  in  principle,  and  that  it  may  safely  be  tried  in  a  modified  form.  A 
sentence  to  the  reformatory  for  so  short  a  term  as  one  or  two  years, 
with  the  commutation  laws  now  in  force,  is  not  8u£5ciently  long  for 
the  efficient  action  of  reformatory  agencies.  We  therefore  propose 
that  wh^  the  s^tence  of  a  criminal  is  regularly  less  than  five  years, 
the  sentence  to  the  reformatory  shi^l  be  until  reformation,  not  exceed- 
ing five  years.  There  will  thus  be  no  inmate  of  the  institution  on 
whom  the  agencies  of  reformation  cannot,  if  deemed  expedient,  be 
made  to  act  for  that  period,  while  the  time  may  bo  much  shortei  if 
the  circumstances  admit  of  it.  This  provision  is  confessedly  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment,  and  should  it  work  well,  it  can  easily  be 
extended  to  other  sentences.  Should  it  be  thought  that  too  much 
power  is  given  to  the  board  of  managers  and  the  warden,  to  deter- 
mine whether  reformation  has  taken  place,  the  answei*  is  that  their 
dedsion  is  not  to  be  arbitrary,  but  based  on  some  report  of  facts 
showing  r^ular  apd  steady  improvement.  Moreover,  if  our  entire 
plaa  is  carried  out,  it  is  bdieved  that  the  board  of  managers  a&d  war- 
deki  will  be  men  of  such  solidity,  judgmlsnt  and  excellence  of  character 
that  they  can  safely  be  trusted  with  exalted  responsibilities. 
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2.  The  State  Bhonld  on  ito  part  givo  every  reasonable  ilaetHty  tb 
the  ci*iminab  in  the  reformatory  to  improve.  It  fihonld  definitely 
abandon  the  idea  that  tlie  main  oonsideration  in  a  penal  inBtitntion 
is  to  make  it  self-snpporting  or  a  pecuniary  BnccetB.  Labor  Bhenld 
of  course  be  insisted  np<)n,  and  the  indnstries  of  the  institution  idiould 
be  as  remunerative  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  improvement  of 
the  inmates.  The  fact  should  nwer  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  men 
are  soon  to  go  out  from  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  and  mingle  with 
their  fellows^  and  the  great  qnestidn  is, ^^  are  they  to  continue  to  prey 
upon  society  and  to  corrupt  dieir  associates  t "  At  present,  what 
great  criminal  ever  dies  without  leaving  oflbpring  or  a  retinue  as  vile 
and  wbrtiiless  as  himself?  Unless  a  reformatory  reduces  this  class 
of  persons,  it  has  no  right  to  be  sustained.  If  it  does  accomplish  this 
object,  then  its  existence  is  more  than  justified,  though  it  shows  no 
balance  of  profito.  If  ike  tnain  intent,  then,  be  reformatory,  the  in- 
dustries must  be  selected  and  practised  with  that  end  in  view.  For 
example,  should  it  appear^  as  it  probably  will,  that  agricultural  labor 
is  a  powerful  agent  in  producing*  reform,  it  should  be  resorted  to 
instead  of  mechanical  industry.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  ignorant 
should  receive  the  rudiments  of  education.  Interesting,  familiar  and 
instructive  lectures  should  be  delivered  from  time  to  time,  and  all 
Intimate  means  adopted  to  excite  and  arouse  attention  and  to  lead 
the  thoughts  away  from  the  unworthy  subjects  to  which  they  have 
previously  been  attracted.  Let  the  authorities  co-operate  with  the 
prisoner,  and  his  feeling  of  antagonism  is  allayed.  He  may  come  to 
consider  the  warden  as  a  friend,  stern  and  unyielding  in  correcting 
misconduct,  and  quick  to  perceive  and  warm  to  approve  every  act 
of  merit.  t 

8.  The  discipline  formed  on  these  principles  should  be  systematic 
and  persi^ntly  adhered  to.  There  must  be  an  independent  board 
of  managers,  and  a  warden  under  them,  who  shall  have  supreme 
control  of  the  prison  and  its  industries.  We  are  thus  led  to  condemn 
the  contract  system  of  labor.  This  may  be  briefly  defined  to  be  a 
scheme  whereby  the  State  leases  or  lets  the  labor  of  the  convict  for 
a  fixed  snm  per  day  to  a  contractor,  at  the  same  time  frimishing 
greater  or  fewer  fadlities  in  the  way  of  shops  and  mechanical  power, 
while  the  maaagement  of  the  prison  industries  is  under  the  care  of 
persons  selected  by  the  contractor  The  leading  and  unanswerable 
objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  tends  t6  subvert  the  discipline. .  It 
introduces  and  maintains  a  power  often  antagonistic  to  the  views  of 
the  warden,  and  direedyor  indirectly  thwarting  and  overthrowing 
his  authority*  It  tends  to  diminish  his  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
to  lessen  his  interest  in  eixeoative  management    Evea  in  the  best 
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o6ndneted  prison  it  may  introdnce  elements  of  inenlbordination  and 
mtitinj,  like  that  whicsh  is  recently  reported  to  have  nearly  broken 
out  in  the  State  penitentiary  in  Massachnsetts,  simply  because  con- 
tractons,  having  arbitrarily  given  a  daily  allowance  of  tobacco  to 
theii^  Workmen^  as  arbitrarily  withdrew  it.  While  we  believe  con- 
tract labbr  to  be  attended  w!th  other  objecdons,  we  nrj^e  only  that' 
tbfe  attthority  of  the  contractor  does  not,  and  practically  cannot,  co- 
exist with  a  considei*ate,  steadfast  and  equable  discipline.  The 
interest  of  the  contractor  is  one  thing ;  that  of  the  State  and  prisoner 
is 'often  qtdte  another.  It  is  unjust  to  a  warden,  and  often  destruc- 
tive to  his  influence  and  self-respect,  to  cause  him  to  have  a  daily 
struggle  between  his  own  convictions'  of  duty  and  the  claims,  impor- 
tunities, and,  perhaps,  threats  of  contractors. 

Therei  is  another  element  of  a  disturbing  character,  which  has  an 
•'njuriotts  effect  upon  the  stability  and  efficiency  of  prison  discipline. 
We  refer  to  political  influences,  the  effect  of  which  is  almost  univer- 
sally deplored  by  thoughtful  men.  The  Inspectors  are  frequently 
changed  by  the  niutations  in  pofitical  affiairs;  they  are  naturally 
bes^t  by  the  men  to  whom  they  owe  their  elevation,  for  place  and 
patronage.  Wardens  and  keepers  are  thus  selected  for  political  rea- 
sons, instead  of  personal  fltness,  and  come  and  go  with  the  political 
seasons.  These  evils  are  by  no  means  local,  but  are  generally  felt 
in  prison  management  throughout  the  country. 

Is  not  the  State  of  New  York  ready  to  take  this  whole  question 
out  of  the  domain  of  politics,  and  to  govern  her  penal  institutions  as 
she  manages  her  lunatic  asylums,  institutions  for  the  blind  and  other 
dependent  classes,  by  a  board  of  managers  selected  for  their  fitness 
by  the  (Jovemot  and  Senate  !  Largely  considered,  all  these  persons, 
convicts  included,  belong  to  the  non-productive  or  dependent  classes 
in  society,  and  require  philosophy  in  treatment  and  permanence  and 
steadiness  of  discipline.  At  least, .  may  not  this  reformatory  be 
organized  on  the  same  general  plan  which  has  already  been  applied 
to  the  Western  House  of  Reftige  at  Bochestert 

These  considerations  have  led  us  to  suggest  an  organization  of  the 
reformatory  closely  resembling  that  framed  by  the  recent  constitu- 
tional convention  for  prisons  in  general.  This  was  carefully  consid- 
ered by  many  who  had  given  particular  attention  to  prison  discipline, 
and  "was  wamily  approved. 

We  recommend  in  substance  a  board  of  managers  consisting  of  five 
persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  hold  office  for  ten  years,  and  to  be  so  classified  that  one 
member  goes  out  of  office  every  two  years.    It  is  believed  that  such ' 
a  bOftird  Will  be  to  a  large  extent  removed  from  political  influencefii' 
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ltd  members  are  to  have  no  compenaation  for  their  seryioeB,  bat  are 
to  receive  their  traveling  and  other  official  expenses.  They  are  to 
have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  institution,  and 
appoint  the  warden,  physician,  chaplain  and  clerk.  ThQ  latter  officer 
'will  act  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers.  The  warden  will 
appoint  the  other  officers,  will  be  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and 
be  removable  only  for  cause.  The  Legislature  should  provide  a 
salary  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent warden.  The  success  of  this  scheme  must  largely  depend 
upon  the  efficienqy  of  this  officer,  and  the  best  talent  at  command 
must  be  secured. 

n.  Details  or  Managebcsnt  and  Disoiplinb. 

We  think  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  managers  should  be 
appointed  at  once,  and  should  constitute  the  building  committee. 
The  institution  will  be  so  novel  and  experimental  in  its  character 
that  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  its  design.  Claasification  will  be 
necessary,  and  the  buildings  must  be  so  planned  as  to  admit  of  it 
The  managers  will  no  doubt  give  attention  to  the  improved  plans  of 
prison  architecture  now  adopted  in  Europe,  and  will  be  earnest  and 
sealous  in  efforts  to  make  the.scheme  successful.  Every  consideration 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  managers  should  be  charged  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  grounds  and  the  design  and  construction  of  build- 
ings, with  power  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  other,  necessary 
assistants.  While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  give  gratui- 
tously much  detailed  attention  to  the  subject,  they  may  fairly  be  held 
responsible  for  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  their  superintendent,  and  for 
such  general  supervision  of  the  whole  subject  as  the  case  may  require. 
We  also  propose,  that  the  plan  of  buildings  which  they  may  adopt 
shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Governor,  Comptroller  and 
State  Engineer. 

While  the  board  of  managers  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  general 
management  of  the  institution,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  a  few  points 
which  should  receive  the'  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  The  institu- 
tion requires  a  farm  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
A  plot  of  ten  or  more  acres,  embracing  the  buildings,  will  no  doubt 
need  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  such  a  character  as  to  forbid 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  escape.  The  want  of  such  an  indosure 
is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  efficient  disoipline  in  one  or  more 
of  our  State  prisons.  The  prisoner  must  start  in  the  career  of  refor- 
mation with  the  belief  that  there  is  no  hope  for  him  save  in  submission 
and  obedience  to  prison  regulations.  Still  our  scheme  contemplates 
that  those  who  give  evidence  of  reformation  shall,  at  a  certain  stage 
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in  thehr  jicmtentitiry  life,  be  permitted  to  labor  outside  of  tbe  prison 
walls  in  the  open  fields.  Should  advantage  be  taken  of  this  privi- 
ly lind  tip  escape  occur,  the  fhgitive  ihonld,  if  recaptured,  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  onf  the  time  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  whether 
the  term  of  his  original  sentence  had  expired  or  not,^  and  without 
reference  to  any  lapse  of  time.  This  rule  should  be  extended  to  all 
escapes  whatcfvcr,  but  partichlarly  to  those  where  a  privilege  has 
been  abused.  Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  number  Of  prisoners 
should  not  be  so  large  as  to  make  it  difficult  or  impracticable  for  the ' 
warden  to  fbrm  the  acquaintance  of  each  mail,  to  becpme  familiar 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  modes  of  thought,  and  to  devise 
the  best  way  of  influencing  him.  Experienced  gardens  believe  this 
to  be  an  important  element  in  prison  management,  and  an  almost, 
essential  prerequisite  to  refonfnation.  In  this  view,  the  number  of 
prisoners  shduld  not  exceed  500,  and  more  than  oncf  prisoner  should 
never  occupy  a  single  cell.  We  believe  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  managers  and  warden  should  the  law  im- 
peratively require  that  no  more  than  500  criminals  should  ever  be 
received. 

A  single  additional  remark  concerns  the  disposition  of  discharged 
prisoners.  We  have  considered  the  so-called  "ticket  of  leave ^ 
system  in  England,  and  are  not  prepared  to  tecpmmend  its  adoption. ' 
It  is  well  understood  that  under  that  system  the  prisoner  is  at  large, 
and  yet  not  legally  discharged.  He  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  and,  on  being  gnilty  of  misconduct,  he  may  be  arrested  and  - 
compelled  to  serve  out  his  original  sentence.  This  system  must  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  deterring  a  discharged  cpnvict  from  commit-  * 
ting  new  crimes  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  regular  police,  where 
its  territory  is  comparatively  small,  and  where  escape  from  observa- 
tion is  consequently  difficult.  Put  in  our;  Own  country,  where  its 
territorial  extent  is  so  great,  where  thete  is  no  organized  police 
beyond  the  large  cities,  where  vast  States  are  only  separated  by 
mathematical  lines,  and  the  means  of  travel  are  so  ample  and  un- 
restricted, the  **  ticket  of  leave  ^  system  is  believed  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. .        .  , 

We,  however,  recommend  that  the  board  of  managers  have  the 
power  to  appoint  an  "  inspector  of  discharged  convicts,'^  with  a  ' 
salary  to  be  fixed  by  law,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch  over  the 
interest3  of  this  class  of  persons,  to  find  them  employment^  and  to  . 
whom  they  may  freely  resort  for  assistance  and  advice.  He  should 
also  report,  from  tiipo  to  time,  to  the  Legislature,  such  plans  as.  ex- 
perience may  suggest  for  the  regulation  and  aid  of  this  class  of 
persons. 
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W^  now  bring  together,' for  conTeoienoQ  of  veference,  our  YArioiii; 
si^ggestions  in  the  form  of  propositiona. 

!•  There  shall  be  eetabli^bed  for  conTicted  criminalB  ofan  age^ 
xipt,  exceeding  thirty,  a.  correetaooal  inatitntioD,  to  be  calledi  ^^Tha 
SitatQ  Bjelbrmatory^"  and  to  be  placed  upon;  a.faran  of:  at.least  two 
handised  and  fitjty  aores. 

2.  It  shall  be  under  the  charge  aod,  superintendence  of  a:  board  of 
managers  of  prisons,  to  be  composed  of  five  persons  appointed  by  - 
the  Qovernor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Semite,  wha 
sl^aUbold  office  for  ten  years,  ei^cept  that,  the  five  first  appointed 
shall,  as  the  Legislature  m^  <Urect,  be  ao  dasaified  that  the  teim  of 
one  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  during  the  first  ten 
years.  J  The  clerk  of  the  reformatory  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  board. 
The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive,no  comp^sation  other  than 
reasonable  traveling,  tod  other  official  expensea.  The  board  shall 
appoint  the  warden,  clerk,  physician,  and  chaplain  of  the  reforma- 
tory, and  an  inspector  of  discharged  prisoners,, and  shall  have  power 
to  remove  them  for  cause  only  after  opportunity .  to  be  heard  upon 
written  charges.  AH  other  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden, 
a^d  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  Governor  may  remove  the 
managei:s.of  prisona  for  misconduct,  or  neglect  of  duty,  after  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  upon  written  charges. 

3.  The  persons  to  be  sentenced  to  the  reformatcny  are  male  con- 
victs, not  exceeding  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  known  to  have  been 
previously  sentenced  to  a  State  prison  in  this  or  any  other  State,  or 
country,  or  to  this  refonnatory.  Where,  under  the  law  of  the  State, 
the  sentence  for  crime  is  five  years  or  more,  the  sentence  to  the 
reformatory  shall  follow  the  law,  and  the  prisoner  shall  have  tlie 
benefit  of  the  commutation  law,  as  applied  to  State  prisons.  Where 
the  sentence  is  by  law  for  less  than  five  yeaato,  the  sentence  to  this 
reformatory  shall  be  until  reformation,  not  exceeding  five  years. 
The  board  of  managers  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining when  such  reformation  has  taken  place* 

4.  The  government  and  discipline  of  the  reformatory  shall  be 
under  the  general  control  of  the  board  of  managers. 

*  5.  The  contract  system  of  labor  is  to  be  discarded  and  the  prisoners 
are  to  be  employed  by  the  State. 

6.  The  buildings  are  to  have  a  capacity  for  not  more  than  five 
hundred  prisoners,  and  not  more  than  one  prisoner  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  cell.  They  are  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners. 

7.  Should  a  prisoner  escape,  he  should  be  held  to  serve  out  the 
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MBkhie  of  the  time  of  Ms  sexttesoe,  Whetii^  flie  tiine  td3s  dri^iil 
MMHfenee  baa  ezptred  or  vot. 

8.  The  Mm  of  $200,^MK>  fthonld  be  t]pipfopriated  to  purchase  ih(9 
farm  «od  «rect  the  neoee&ary  bnildingg.  The  board  of  inanagetn 
«hflll  tMrnatitnte  the  bTi3<fing  committee,  Atid  their  pllati^all  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Gbvemor,  Comptroller,  and  State  3Englnee?r,  rtr 
a  majority  of  them.  The  board  ahall  have  the  power  to  appoint  an 
architect,  superintendent,  and  other  agents,  with  such  compensation 
as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

9.  The  discipline  to  be  observed  shall  1>e  reformatory,  ^e 
prisoner  shall  be  advanced  from  a  condition  of  close  restraint  to 
comparatiye  freedom,  according  to  his  merit.  Privfleges  are  to1)e 
conc^ed  and  withheld,  in  accordance  with  his  conduct.  While  he 
is  to  be  employed  in  industrial  occupations,  those  industries  are  to 
be  selected  which  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  his  own  improvement. 
Time  and  opportunity  for  suitable  instruction  are  to  he  granted,  and 
he  is  to  be  stimulated  to  intellectual  exertion.  In  short,  it  is  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  warden,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  boiard  of  man- 
agers, to  contribute  to  l&e  general  improvement  and  mental  an!! 
moral  training  of  the  convict,  in  every  practicable  manner,  at  the 
same  time  possessing  a  reserved  power  of  punishtnent  in  case  the 
opportunities  offered  to  the  prisoner  are  wantonly  slighted  o^ 
abused. 

We  purposely  refrain  ft^om  ftirther  minuteness  of  detail.  ATI  this, 
•  we  believe,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  board  of  managers  which  are 
provided  for,  and  the  warden  who  may  be  selected  by  them.  We 
would  leave  the  subject  of  modes  of  punishment  to  tiiem,  without 
specific  legal  prohibition.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  must  be,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  subject  to  no  absolutely^fixed  rules,  but  inust 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. '  A  warden  fit  to  tnanag6 
\nich  an  institution  would  only  make  use  of  severe  punishment  in  thd 
last  resort.  If  iniBcted,  it  should  be  in  his  prjesence,  and  report^ 
to  the  board  of  managers,  with  reasons  for  its  exercise.  What  w* 
denre  is  a  board  of  trustworthy  men,  to  whom  we  would  give  all 
necessary  power,  and  then  hold  them  responsible  fo^  its  abuse.  If^ 
trust  more  to  men,  in  such  details,  than  to  meadures. 

An  institution  such  as  that  we  have  sketched  will  meet  with  tt6 
success  unless  under  tiie  control  of  men  imbued  with  reforinatory 
ideas ;  and  upon  them  we  need  lay  no  relstrictions  other  than  deKb- 
eratioti,  and  openness,  and  publicity  of  action.  Wo  look  With  confi:- 
dence  to  the  selection,  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  of  men  fit  to  b* 
trusted  with  the  use  of  all  the  madiinery  of  exec^utive  abtibn. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  practical  woi'king  of  this  schei^el  wHI 
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lopen  a  new  era  in  prison  diggipline,  and  thaA  its  remits,  if  fidtliliillj 
carried  out,  will  lead,  in  time,  to  a  re-organixation  of  our  State 
prisons,  and  will  famish  suggestions. to  other  States,  whereby  the 
increase  of  the  dangerpus  classes  in  soci^j  will  be  checked,  and  the 
great  problem,  respecting  the  disposition  of  our  criminals  will  be 
substAntially  solyed. 

•  iri.  The  Srra. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  an  intelligent  decision  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  reformatory,  the  Commissioners  visited,  at  the 
invitation  of  leading  citizens,  seiveral  Tillages  and  cities  in  the  judi- 
ci$il  district  to  which  our  inquiry  was  by  law  restricted,  namely; 
Binghamton,  Owego,  Elmira,  Watkins,  XTnadilla,  Norwich,  Oxford, 
Cooperstown  and  Bichfield  Springs.  A  careful  personal  examination 
was  made  of  the  advantages  offered  by  these  places  respectively,  and 
the  committees  in  each  made  official  reply  to  a  carefully  prepared 
series  of  questions  designed  to  bring  into  compact  form  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  land,  the  facilities  of  approach,  the  prices  of  food,  fuel 
and  building  materials,  andy  in  general,  to  embody  information 
important  to  impartial  and  satisfactory  action. .  The  tabulation  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions  demonstrated  that  in  nearly  every 
essential  particular  equal  advantages  were  offered.  After  much  con- 
sideration and  after  listening  to  open  discussion,  in  which  the  chosen 
representatives  of  several  pf  the  localities  namedpresented  the  claims 
of  their  places  of  residence,  the  Commissi(mers  fixed  upon  the  city 
pf,£lmi]^  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  eligible  location  for  the 
r^formatpry. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law,  this  decision  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Legislature.  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  conditional  contract 
.entered  inta  with  the  pwners  pf  the  land  selected  in  Elmira,  compris- 
ing not  less  than  250  acres,  at  ^n,  average  price  pf  $125  per  acre; 
aiad,  ^Iso^  a  stipulation  from  the.  ^Elinira  Water  Works  Company 
guaranteeing  a  i^upply  of  water. 

:  The  Cem^missioners  respectfully  recommend,  in  accordance  with 
this  reppri),  that.|;he  penal  institution  for  which  it  prpvides.be  located 
at  the  city  of  Elmira^  upon  the  land  described  in  the  contract  suhr 

m^^  ..,-  •     I-   '      ..      .         .     .  •     . 

It  shpuld  be  stated  that  one  of  the  Oommisuoners,  the  Hon.  Bpbert 
Earl,  of  Herkimer,  who  upon.  |Jie  fir^t  of  January  entered  uppn  the 
duties  of  justice  0^  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  did  npt  par; 
ticipate  ^i  the  action  of  the  Commi^ssoners  with  reference  to  the 
location,  of,  the  reformatory.  The  plan  of  organizatipn  and  mani^gQ- 
in^t.  had  his  full  satiction.  ., 
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All  of  which  is  respectfhlly  snbmitted. 

JOSEPH  WARREN, 
T.  W.  DWIGHT, 
CHARLES  H.  WDTFIELD, 
O.  B.  HUBBELL, 
Nbw  Yobx  Cnr,  Jbn.  25, 1870,  Commissioners. 

NOTB. — It  if  ft  lingalftr  &ci,  ftnd  indicfties  ike  eftrnortnaw  with  which  pbilfta- 
thropic  and  reflecting  minds  are  directed  to  the  eolation  of  the  great  problem  of 
crime  and  ita  core,  that,  while  the  foregc^ng  paper  was  going  through  the  preM,  the 
OoReaponding  Beoretarj  leceiyed  a  remarkaUe  communication  from  the  Hon.  1^- 
liam  H.  Menill,  editor  of  the  Wcatem  New  Yorker,  at  Wanaw,  and  late  a  memher 
of  the  Conyention  called  to  xeTiae  the  Ck>n0titation  of  the  State.  The  letter  ia  at 
follows:  •  , 

OFncB  OF  THB  Wbbtsrk  Nkw  Yqbxeb,) 
WABSiLW,  N.  Y.,  March  4, 1  WO.        J 

Mt  Dbab  Sib  :  Two  dergymen  of  this  Ticinitj,  both  gentlemen  of  great  talent, 
culture  and  oratorical  power,  and  of  broad  philanthropic  Tiews^  have  conceived  tibe 
idea  of  organising  and  bnildlng  an  educational  and  reformatory  institution  upon  this 
general  plan : 

1.  With  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  persons  convicted  of  a  Jlrtt  Cfffmce,  the  punish- 
ment for  which  is  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

1  Vesting  its  entire  management  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees— eight  to  be 
named  in  the  charter  and  made  self-continuhig,  and  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Qov- 
smor  of  the  State. 

8.  Giving  the  managers  authority  to  purchaae  grounds  and  erect  buildings  capaUe 
.  of  accommodating  400  inmates,  at  this  place,  fh>m  funds  to  be  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions  fh>m  the  people. 

t  4.  Providing  by  law  iot  vesting  discretion  in  the  courts  to  send  convicted  persona 
hn6,  fit  the  class  indicated,  with  the  sentence  suiqpended  over  them,  to  be  executed 
should  they  prove  incorrigible. 

The  theory  of  the  gentlemen  is  to  found  a  ha^-icaif  house,  so  to  speak,  hetteesn 
•  society  and  ihe  State  priean,  where  there  shall  be  neither  walls,  gates  nor  bars—"  not 
oven  the  smeU  or  hirU  of  the  prison  "*-  basing  discipline  upon  the  latent  manhood  in 
every  human  heart,  so  generally  crushed  by  prison  experience.  Their  idea  includes 
a  fiurm  and  workshop,  educational  and  religious  appliances,  and  in  general  such  in- 
fluences  as  will  reform  and  reclaim  men  who,  transgressing  once,  are  lost,  too  often 
forever,  by  the  terrible  plunge  out  of  the  bosom  of  society  into  the  prison,  with  its 
degradations  and  blighting  aiiociations.  Thej  resUse  that,  under  the  influence 
of  such  labors  as  yours,  the  prison  qrstem  is  vastly  bettered ;  but  th^y  have  iaith  )n 
llieing  able  to  establish  a  more  excellent  way.  Several  of  our  prominent  judges, 
lawyers  and  laymen  have  doubted,  heard  and  believed,  though  the  scheme  seemed 
.  visionary  at  first  Messrs.  Fiske  and  Cravens  are  prepared  to  take  the  field  and  labor 
for  the  funds,  which  I  have  little  doubt  th^  could  raise.  They  think  of  applyiiig 
for  a  charter  this  winter,  and  will  visit  you  and  lay  before  you  their  plan,  which*  I 
have  very  coldly  and  imperfectly  shadowed.  I  write  you,  at  their  request,  to  obtain 
your  idea  of  the  general  principle  and  the  practicability  of  such  a  plan.  They  have . 
■sen  President  Dwight's  rep<^  on  the  proplosed  reformatory  prison  at  ]Slmira,  and 
think  it  i^U  not  conflict  with  theirs,  at  all. 

If  you.can  write  me,  even  very  briefly,  within  ia  fow  days,  I  shall  esteem  it  f  grsiu 
favor.  With  high  respect. 

Your  friend, 

Ber. Dr.  WtmBi,  Albany.    '  '  WM.  H.  ItERRILL.' 
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VI.    BEFORMATO^Y    WORK    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1868. 


In  a  paper  Bimilar  to  tne  present,  published  in  ovx  last  report, 
jjiving  a  view  of  reformatory  w<>rk  in  this  country  jfpr  1367,  ^hQe 
admitting  and  commending  the  excdlence  of  oar  refuges  and  reform 
•chools  for  juvenile  delinquentcr,  we  took  occasion  to  say  that  though 
the  quality  of  the  work  is  good,  its  breadth  is  far  miore  restrict^ 
than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand.  This  remark  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  a  year  ago,  except  that  Minnesota  has  established  a  jpv^^ile 
reformatory  for  boys,  and  Connecticut  and  Ohio  a  siqailar  in8tij;,utic^ 
for  girls,  and  that  Indiana  has  a  girls'  xefonpatory  in  process  of  con- 
struction. A  short  statement  of  the  number  of  institutions  of  this 
general  class  in  the  leading  countries  of  Enrope,  will  present  our  own 
deffciency,  in  this  respect,  in  a  very  conspicuous  light.  The  iifimber 
of  juvenile  refon^atories  in  ,0reat  ]3ritaiii,  ex^usive  <^  n^gg«Ki 
schools,  is  64 ;  in  Germany,  404 ;  and  in  France,  scarcely  less,  propor- 
tionally, though  we  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  number.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of  the  Stajbe  g|f 
I^ew  York,  has  78  reformatories;  li!irur(embeig,  32;  Brandeiib#ig, 
87;  Pomeraliia  and  Sileua,each  31 ;  the  republic  of  Switzerland, 
44.  It  is  true  that  European  institutions  of  this  class  are  generalfy 
smaller  than  ours  (though  some  of  them  run  up  to  800  inmatj^; 
yet  this  fact  diminishes  only  in  part  the  disparity  between  Europe 
and  America  as  r^ards  the  extent  to  which  they  respectively  carry 
this  work. 

CAUFOKinA. 

The  State  Reform  School  of  California,  of  which  we  gave  some 

account  in  our  last  report,  has  been  since  by  law  merged  in  the  Indn^ 

trial  School  of  the  City  and  County  of  6an  Francisco.    The  tenth 

annual  report  of  this  institution  for  1868,  is  before  us.   The  institution, 

which  receives  children  and  youths  of  both  sexes,  appears  to  be  in 

a  prosperous  condition  and  doing  a  good  work,  although  the  absencje 

of  any  reports  from  the  superintendent,  principal  teacher,  a^d  iQa^Cin 

leaves  us  without  many  items  of  information  which  it  would  be 

interesting  to  know.    We  take  a  few  sentences  from  the  report  of 

tlie  president  of  the  board  of  managers : 

The  facts  and  flgnrea  of  the  secretary's  report  leare  no  room  to  doubt  that  parental 
neglect  Is  the  root  of'  the  tree  that  produces  such  a  p^oU^o  crop  of  degradstf on. 
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^lioeioMleiMttaii^ng.thetDeBlMnaf <iiiryd«B9ef»auiii^^  «  •  4  Otirlabort 
and  responsibUities  would  be  lightened  greatlj,  if  parents  juid  gnardi^B  n^^nld 
exercise  the  same  restraints  in  their  .homes  which  we  exercise  in  this  institution. 
Hm«  ttianj  of  the  unlbrtaliste  children*  llrit  experience  the  OflMs  of  the  law  of 
Mninets^  and  leam  to  sofbmit  to  reasonable,  wholesome  iiMtraint. 

CoNNEOnoOT. , 
1.  Stale  Reforfh  School  fbr  Soys. 

*^ Onward!^  is  still  the  watchward  iu  this  excellent  iustitation. 
Tkere  is  good  work  done  here,  aod<  to  good  purpose.  The  success 
atlahied  ihtdleetnallj,  mtorally  «nd  indtmtriaify  is  bighly  Ratifying. 
BTeverthcless,  there  is  a  serious  drawback.  The  sentences  here  are 
not  all  "  during  |ainority.^  Some  of  them  are  for  specific  terms  — 
three^  tw^  and  ev«a  one  yean  The  tmsteeafind  this  a.formidaUe 
hindrance  to  reformation,  and  insist  that  the  only  limit,  within 
njinorily,  should  be  "  till  reformed f'  and  in  this  tibey  are  uni^oubtedly 
right.  ,  The  strength  put  forth  to  lift  a  weight  is  to  no  purpose,  unless 
ii  lift  if;  so  the  effort  exerted  to  reform  a  wayward .  boy  is  wasted^ 
except  it  reform  hiai* 

The  industrial  result  in  this  refotmatory  would  Seem  to  be  idthout 
a  parallel.  The  trustees  say:  **It  will  be  observed,  that  we  ask  no 
appropriattlon  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  inalitbtioh,  an  event 
that  has  .not ocou^'^d  before  since  itia fouBdaticm."  The  inference' 
from  this  statement  iS(  that  they  expect  the  eamlngB  heneelforth  to 
meet  the  expenses ;  a  result  which  does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  in  the  light  of  other  statements  contained  in  the  repoii;.  For 
insts^e;  Dr.  Hateh,  as  snperihtbndent,  states  the  residt  «tf  the  boys' 
l^bor  at  '^  about  $12,000;"  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  treasurer;  be 
states  the  ordinary  expenses^  as  nearly  as  we  «aQ  jndge,  at  aJxyui 
$40,000.  After  all,  the  jnain  thing  is.  the  moral  result,  and  that, 
with  exceptions  arising  from  the  drawback  above  stated,  appears  to 
be,  for  the  most  part^  satisfiEictoiy. 

3.  Oiry  Induainal  Reform  ScJkddl. 
This  institution  has  but  jurt  been  opened.    It  holds  out  good 
promise,  but  no  fruit  has  yet  heen  gathered. 

lLLmoi9t 

The  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Eeform  Sebool  has  been 
changed  since  our  last  notice  of  the  institution,  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins  having  resigned  his  position  as  head,  of  the  school,. and  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Bobert  Turner,  who  had  previoiisly  beU  the  posi- 
tion of  deputy  superintendent. 
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Tb&  fiimHy  system  is  pmotiBed  in  tfak  -iMtttiitioti.    In  rafi^rraoe  tO' 

it,  Mr.  Tttrtief  says :  | 

Owiikg,;lo  ^e.  acwn^tj  pf  zoom  we  are  pomp^ed  to«A7«K»ge  tW  nvmWr  in  muR 
families  to  about  thirtj^-fiye  boys.    The  original  intetttioA  of  having  i^iixljr.  lAJkt 
fiunilj  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  a  less  number  than  even  that  would  be  better  still. 
Place  one  man  in  charge  of  twenty-five  bad  bo7S,  and  let  him  \^  on  hand  every 
moment  to  restrain  any  improper  cbnversatlon,  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  the  right 
direction,  to  settle  any  UttU  diffieulties  that  ma^  oeihir  aniOQg  p  many  boys,  and  to 
exercise  t)iat  Qare  and  interest  that  every  man  ought  to  feel  when  placed  in  such  pn 
important  and  i^ik>nsible  {kwHion,  not  only  necessary  to  tnatntaln  gdod  order,  but 
to  fit  and  pvepare  the  okildnn,  that  when  they  go  out  froii  the  sdheol  they  nlay  bd 
able  to  ^ht  madftdly'agaittit  the  many  temj^ationa  that  .beset  thete  pM, ;  ia  ahofl;  > 
let  one  man  perform  his  duty  to  a  family  of  ^wenty-five,,aiid  he  has  all  and  piobablT-^ 
more  than  he  qm  do.    Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  there  ought  ta^  accommodations 
provided  fbr  several  more  familids,  thereby  rendering  the  chlldr^  still  more  comfort 
able  and  oontenHedyondmakingthia  institution  more  of  a  liome  than  It  ever  wii 
before.    '.■,"•  '1/ 

In  regard  to  the  educational  work  of  the  school,  Mr.  Turner  says: 

The  gi^t.  progress  and  advancement  of  the  boys  manifest  their  faithfulness  in 
this  depaartment;  The  complete  change  of  stud^  hburv  and  of  text  books  have  given 
a  new  and  powerful  impetus,  such  as  this  school  has  never  before  experienoM.  .  The 
appropriation  made  by  the  lK>a^  te  proeuse  suitable  bodks  for  the  library  will  make 
a  valuable  addition  taour  means  of  instruction. 

Work,  education,  religion,  mnsio,  hortionlture,  a  natural  system 
of  discipline,  recreation,  deanliness  and  the  like,  are  claimed  as  the 
agencies  rdiefl  on  for  liie  rtformation  of  ike  InihateB. 

IiP>UNA« 

The  HoTise  Of  Befoge,  at  Flainfieid,  is  still  an.  inflmt  institution, 
but  it  holds  out  excellent  promise*  The  board  of  control,  composed 
of  three  comtfnissiotters,  in  their  second  annual  report  thus  set  forth 
the  principles  ca^  iwhioh  they  have  organized  aud  propose  to  conduct 
theiriiflfennaitofy:  :» 

The  commissioners,  when  they  entered  upon  th^  dutietf  of  their  oiflce,  ihoug|ht  It 
necessary  to  have  especially  in  view  both  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the  juve- 
nile offenders  who  should  be  ommttiti^  te'ttieir  care. '  We  ^xatidned  the  different 
systems  now  in  use  fox  that  purpose,  and  came  to  the  conc^on  that  to  effect  ^e 
object^  of ^  correction,  restraint  and  discipline  are  necessary;  for  reformation,  it  is 
desirable  to  combine  as  far  as  posdble'^ 

1.  Ifidtuiry.—'MiMt  juvenUe  offenders  have  grown  up  with  indolent  as  well  as 
vicious  habits.  The  first  step  toward  ^ormatl^  is  to  teach  them  industry,  applica- 
tion and  perseverance.  In  addition  to  their  influence  in  reforming  the  character,  such 
habits  enabH  tlem^' when  disoba^ged^  to  supj^rtihemselviss  and  make  useful  m^- 
bersof  the  coiymi^ty.  ,  :..,., 

2.  BduetUioT^-^A,  very  large  pro^rtion  of  juvenile  offenders  have  grown  mp  in 
i^oran<ie;'oir'^thbut  llitle  ^ucation.  A  tho^ug)l  discipline  of  the  mind  does 
much  ^to>  rifectai^lb^  anlargitttf  kiaipewieVB,'^Vifafg  it  rieW  obje6«i  of  pursuit,  ibi4! 
enlightening  the  darkness  which  has  prevailed.  .ii<  ,.  i   >.  !  •     .    .•    n 
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8.  IM^i^im^^The  rimple  tmUba  of  Uie  BfmpA,  ms  tMglit  in  the  Holy  S^riptwrai^ 
An  the  gTMi  Mid  «fli0iillal  element  fw  ohmiiglB|r  t^e  heeart  and  jmityimg  the  lifi 
tnd  luMU  of  thooe  w&oluwe  been  llvkig  hi  tin  uid  ignonuMe  of  theSr  dntiei  to  QM 
Attd  tkelir  fetlow  wen.  In  the  applkatiea  of  theee  prtnciplee,  that  syelem  whleM 
brings  the  sahjeate  as  neat fy  as  passtUe  under  t&e  tetnenoes  whldi  prevail  in  a  wel^ 
regulated  feJiAlj  has  been  ftmnd  the  iMSt  e&betnal,  al  tke  same  time  oombteiny 
enonghpeisDAs  in  one  fttfBiiyte  require  as  ibtroileeni  as  posBibla  This  sjrstem  was 
first  folljr  nMtaredmnd  carried  out  by  ^^Mnm,  at  the  *"  Banhe  Boom^"  near  HainM 
burg,  and  has  also  been  suoceflef nllj  applied  in  other  institntions  in  Europe.  The 
iinie  general  idea  has  been  carried  out  i^  the  Ohio  State  Refbrm  School,  near  Lan. 
(«Mrter,  and  U  other  instHutieos  in  the  United  Statea. 

We  have  adopted  this  method,  and  have  divided  ear  inmates  into  families  of  aboni 
fifty  each,  having  a  "  house  father  "  over  each,  assisted  by  hie  wife,  when  a  mairled 
man,  and  an  aselstant  called  an  "elder  brother"  — the  whole  institution  being  pre- 
sided o^ner  and  governed  by  a  superintendent  and  a  matron,  to  whom  the  boys  all  harntf 
aoeeit  at  a)l  suitable  timee,  and  tho  latter  6f  whom  espedaUy  fills  the  place  of  mother^ 
to  whom  all  their  wants  a,ni  grievances  can  be  freely  communicated.  One-half  th^ 
boys  in  each  family  are  in  school  half  the  day,  while  the  remainder  are  at  work  —  th^ 
house  father  and  elder  brother  beibg  respectively  half  the  day  in  the  school  and  the 
remainder  at  wMrk  with  the  boys,  not  simply  overseeing,  but  actually  engaged  in  the 
labor  with  them.  Full  emiiloyment  has  been  found  loir  all,  thus  liEKr,.hi  bringing 
the  farm  into  order  and  proper  cultivation  (all  the  fences  oivit  having  been  replaced 
and  other  improvements. made),  in  planting  the  orchard,  cultivating  the  garden,  and 
in  necesiary  grading  about  the  buildings. 

When  wei  fivst  cottm^ced  receiving  the  beye,  the  houses  were  only  jvmi  nady  fbr 
habitation,  tM  every  thing  pdssible  had  been  left  to  be  oompleted  by  them.  A  pare 
of  the  force  l»  employed  in  the  domestic  work  of  the  establishment,  all  of  which  it 
done  by  them  under  direction  of  a  suitable  person  in  each  department,  and  a  few 
have  been  employed  In  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops.  We  desire  to  introduce,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  o«her  meohanioal  employments,  so  that  such  boys  sis  desire  it  may  learn 
a  useful  trade,  whi<^  they  can  pdrsme  for  a  livelMiobd  afker  they  ve  disoharged  fhmi 
the  institutkm,  thus  large^  removing  them  from  former  scenes  of  ten^tation. 

As  our  system  involved  the  withdrawal  of  all  appearance  of  a  prison,  and  all 
restraints  except  the  watchful  care  of  the  officers—  it  being  the  object  to  elevate  the 
boys  by  building  up  their  own  eeif-reepeot  and  confiding  in  their  promises  as  far  tjL 
poesiUe  — -  the  rteponsibiUty  of  throwing  together  so  large  a  number  of  such  boya^ 
without  discipline  or  habits  of  order,  and  without  a  nucleus^  even,  of  reliable  boys;, 
WM  felt  to  be  great ;  but  through  the  careful  management  and  prudent  kindneea 
of  our  officers,  but  three  suooetef^  escapes  have  occurred ;  order  and  system  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  foundation  so  laid  that  much  difficulty  in  the  futu^  is 
not  apprehended.  We  could  scarcely  have  put  to  a  more  severe  test  the  system 
adopted,  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  successful  one  we  oould 
l^ve  fallen  upon,   r 

We  aim  to  supply  the  boys  with  an  abundance  of  ^i;ood,  healthful,  substantial  food, 
of  suffidtnt  variety ;  with  two  suits  of  suluWe  clothing— one  for  daily  wear  and 
t)ito other  ftiir  a  betteor  touit;  with  good  straw  beds  and  ample  bed  dothlng;  with  an- 
ai>nudanee of  witter,  reqtaring&oni  them  elbanly  habits ;  and  wttii  all  that  is necea^> 
sary  for  a  comfortable,  common  life.  Remembering  that  they  are  bag$,  ample  time 
is  allowed  for  play,  under  the  oversight  oif  a  teacher.  Their  work  is  mostly  in  a^ 
congregate  form  (except  tboie  upon  "trusty  jobs"),  and  is  performed  with  cheerful- 
ness andlilacii^.  They  all  eat  toigfether,  and  are  required,  in  all  their  habits,  to 
cpnform  to  tl|e ^usages  of  a-wcai-regulatW  Christian  fa^fly.  Stopeeial attention  %t 
paid  to  their  religious  instruetion..  On  the  Sabbath,  diyine  worship  and  Sabbtfth^ 
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mk^iA  $af^i%gtih,Af  h«ld,  bedUtetreUgtoiii  tili  umM  m4ll^r  by^ht  Mp«iliUikd«iit 
ttoneoftkeofflotis.  A  wnall  tomiy  of  stiiU.Me  bocto  Immi  bom  pnwhiod  fortfitte 
tM/Wid  will  be  gnduaUjr  iaoreMed  M  «c«Mioii  bm/  m^virf.  Bfti^  boj  geU  flv« 
iMOtm  of  t«itk>ii  in  school  evoix  di^r,  imlefli  dttriog  9oaM  vmiQiHaijr  bimy  tin«^  s««)i 
M  hfUTort,  etc,  wboA  H  ia  tn^ended  for  a  ahoii  ti«i*(  ud  Hum  ftur  tbe  bcQrs  hik¥« 
temed  i»i^dl7i  Sorenl  of  them,  who  oonld  not  nad  or  wiite  whea  they  entered, 
mm  now  reed  well  end  write  e  oedttteUe  hMid ;  end  we  beUere  thed  eU  are  eidojrittff 
adTantagee  in  that  reepeot  e()nil  to  the  ttftfaritgr  at  the  dhildren  in  the  filate. 

The  comnuBaionevs  aj^ar  to  have  been  peonliaiiy  fortunate  in 
their  selection  of  a  snpwintendent  and  matron  in  thepereonsof 
Kr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Ainsworth,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
school.  The  report  of  Mr.  Ainaworth  is  long,  able  and  interest- 
ing. He  pats  his  whole  heart  into  it,  as  he  evidently  dees  int^ 
bis  work.     We   should    be  glad  to  trans^r  it  entire   to  these 

J>ages,  bnt  the  limits  to  which  we  mnst  restrict  this  review, 
brbid  farther  citation.  Hr.  Ainsworth  has  had  difficulties  of  a 
Ibrmidable  character  to  cont^id  with  in  the  organiisation  of  his  inati- 
Intion.  The  law  anwiselj  permits  yoaths  of  the  age  of  twenty  years 
to  be  sentenced  to  it;  and  the  very  first  installment  of  inmates  con- 
sisted of  ten  convicts  transferred  from  the  northern  State  peniten- 
tiary of  Indiana,  without  one  good  thought^  feeling  or  intention, 
with  mornl  natores  cankered  to  the  core,  and  with  plans  of  mischief, 
and  especially  of  escape,  already  concocted  and  ripe  for  execution. 
Yet  such  were  his  zeal  and  tact,  such  his  fertili(\y  in  rasources,  and 
sach,  above  all,  the  heartiness  of  his  sympathy^  and  the  depth  aa 
ipell  as  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  change  these  bad  boys  into 
good  men,  that  he  has  triumphed  over  every  difficulty ;  and  three  of 
the  very  worst  of  these  youths,,  within  a  period  less  than  oue  brief 
jear,  have  been  advanced  to  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor, 
to  which  inmates  of  the  institntion  can  be  promoted.  A  trana- 
formation  this,  not  letes  wonderftil  than  any  recorded  in  those  eastern 
fkbles  which  charmed  and  entranced  our  childhood,  yet  gloriously 
xaal,  sublimely  true! 

.  Ebmtuokt. 
.  The  Louisville  House  of  Kefuge  is  on  the  **  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment.''  It  makes  a  good  showing  in  all  respects  for  186.8 ; 
i^id  yet  there  is  little  of  special  int^est  to  extract  fix>m  the  report, 
except  what  finds  a  place  in  the  statistical  tables.  In  the  daily 
Journal  of  the  superintendent — P.  Caldwell — under  date  of  January 
8,  we  have  this  sad  record :  "  T.  F.,  received  to* day  on  bis  own  peti- 
tion, being  homeless  and  friendless."  But  iheoij  jper  oaniray  a  little 
farther  on,  January  20,  we  find  this  cheering  entry :  ^^  J.  8.,  who 
voluntarily  oast  his  lot  among  us,  was  this  day  fdmished  \vith  a  good 
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Md  rttpeotable  home  with  0.  B.,  of  Horse  Oove.^  Here  is  a  ray  of 
l)right,  warm  sunshine  for  the  little  volunteer  inmate  of  the  8th) 
Then,  still  fitrther  along,  under  date  of  September  15,  there  i$ 
another  sorrowful  tale  in  these  words :  ^^  Three  little  brothers,  baffl- 
ing been  abandoned  by  their  mother  and  father,  were  this  dat 
received  through  the  court,"  A  short  story,  but  what  a  world  of 
wickedi^e^s  and  woe  does  it  suggest  I  And  how  many  thousands  ot 
jnst  eodi  ddeatbe  unwritten  history  of  these  ^  houses  of  mercy  "  oon** 
tain  t  ^^  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will 
take  me  up.** 

Ii09i8I13rA« 

We  are  without  tidings  of  the  House  of  Refhge  at  New  Orleans. 

Haihb. 

Mr.  Woodbwy,  ssperintendent  of  the  State  Reform  School  of  thte 
State,  always  writes  interesting  reports,  and  always  creates  a  regret 
that  we  cannot  quote  from  him  more  copiously.  There  is  nothing 
he  omits  from  his  chronicle^  fhnn  the  library  to  the  laundry,  from 
the  Sultiday  «eIwol  to  th^  ^ggery,  from  tibe  discipline  to  the  ox  oarts. 
And  he  teUs  evei^  thing  in  a  style  s6  simple,  natural,  sprightly^ 
4npping,  add  free  from  All  lelfHsonaciousnesS)  that  one  reads  page 
sifter  pf^  witii  .am  abeolnte  iaqgetfolneMi  cif  tinoey  wd  comes  to  the 
end  of  the  document  before  he  dreams  of  having  fairly  be^on  iti 
We  oS»  a  pan^graph  or  two  from  the  *^  General  Bemarks,"  with 
which  1&.  W.  ekses  his  rqK)rt: 

In  reviewii^  the  psst  ^ear,  we  sre  ennbled  to  report  prog^ress  in  the  ph jdcal  toA 
moral  condition  of  the  Itimates  of  the  institution.  The  glowing,  healthj  coonte^ 
naneee  of  the  hoys,  the  cordial,  hearty  interconrse,  the  bright  and  animated  faces, 
the  comfortable  and  tidy  drew,  the  order  and  decorum  everywhere  observed,  all 
Indicate  tliat  the  school  is  in  some  degree  performing  the  misrion  for  which  it  wail 
designed.  It  tal^es  the  erring  and  unfortunate  youth  ttom  the  temptations  and 
dilutions  of  debased  society,  from  rags  and  iihh,  and  places  him  in  good  society, 
takes  from  him  his  rags,  and  dothes  him  with  comfortable,  tidy  garments,  gives  himi 
a  dean,  wholesome  bed,  feeds  him  with  good,  nutritious  food,  provides  good  schools 
and  requires  his  punctual  attendance,  anskes  protlsion  for  manual  labor,  so  that  he 
may  liave  some  regular  employment,  and  learn  what  will  be  useful  to  him  through 
life.  It  makes  provision  also  for  his  higher  hature,  for  hb  moral  training ;  provides 
books,  tositets.  Sabbath  sobools^  snd  sasoCsaiy  privilegBB,  ^at  he  disj  be  pnpared 
lor  usefulness  in  this  life  and  hi4>piiiess  in  tho  life  to  cptM. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  it  costs  to  feed,  dothe,  educate,  teach  some  useful, 
trade,  and  furnish  religious  insthiction  to  each  boy?  The  cash  expenditure  from 
April  1, 1667,  to  Haich  81, 1868,  was  ge8,741.9o!  To  this  add  the  value  of  &nn 
pfodncts  eansamed,  ^ifi^Ml,  and  we  hare  a  toul  of  $28,661.81,  ^diich  divided  bjr 
til,  the  whole  nomber  oC  boys  in  the  school  fot  the  year,  giyes  us  1^822  \o  esAh 
boy,  or  divi4ed  by  180i,  the  average  number,  it  ^^ves  $158.40.  This  is  the  whole 
Sxpense,  unless  you  reckon  the  interest  upon  the  Investment.  But  when  we  coi|- 
Mer  that  ibe  boys  pay  a  porHoa  sf  this  wiOi  tMr  owa  li^r,  t«f«  shall  have  a  mo«s 
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l^st  appredfU^ion.  of  tlie  oost^  Tbe  vr%fiie  ifmoiml  ptid  Itj  Uo.  9ti^t«  to  ti»e  jmr 
/ipecified  wi^  $18.948.e0,  whicb  divided  as  above,  gives  to  each  boj  $5l87  in  the 
ohe  case  and  $77.2^  in  the  other.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bojs  pay  with  their  own 
litbor  more- than  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  thMr  sabeistenoe,  clothing  and  ednca- 
tta,  besides  the  improvements  and  repalfs  upon  tlie  bnlldings  and  ficrm.  The 
question  addresses  itsdf  to  each  individual  in  the  ^M^te :  Is  thi«  m<Hi^.  wiaelf 
expended?  Do  the  results  justify  the  ezpendltare?  What  are  the  results ?  More 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  boys  who  have  been  connected  with  the  school  since  it 
went  into  operation  have  beeome  respectable  citiiens,  and  are  not  only  a  credit  to 
titeinstitution,  bat  an  honor  to  the  State.  Ilie  disoipliiMB  Is  of  a  ehwaetsr  to  win 
the  bojs  bj  love  and  kindness.  ,  Their  phfskal  wants  Receive  careful  attention. 
Good  nutritious  food  is  bountifully  supplied  until  the  appetite  is  satisfied,  but  np 
waste  is  allowed.  Comfortable  and  desirable  clothing  is  provided,  and  they  are 
required  to  care  fbr  it,  and  have  it  neatly  npon?  their  persons.  They  have  comfort- 
able bedsj  afid  an  abundance  ef  bedding  in  commodious  roo^,  anijl  rnanu  ^  ^^® 
boys  show  much  taste  in  decorating  their  apartments.  They  have  games  of  ball, 
and  various  other  sports,  such  as  coasting,  skating  and  fishing.  We  make  ourselves 
their  servants  during  the  holidays.  The  hours  of  study,  labor  and  recreation  are 
divided  with  regard  to  theb  physical,  intelleotual  attd  motal  aAvattoemei^t.  Kind 
words  and  pleasant  looks  i^wi^s  greet  them*  nnless  duty  lequirei  a  diflbrent 
treatment. 

.  The  Baltimore  Honse  of  Befbga  U  ably  and  swoeessftilljr  oonv- 
dacted ;  but  the  rq>ort  of  its  operations  js  givjem  -with  a  hand  so 
Hiodest  and  so  frugal  of  details,  that  it  o£fers  little  for  citation.  In 
the  oonolnding  paragraph  of  their  report,  the  board  of  mapag^w 
iBmark: 

t  When  the  board  ^rst  acoeptedj  without  foe  or  official  reward,  Me  lesponsfble  duties, 
it  was  with  no  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  soeoess  of  this  enterprlie  eif  hunuudtf 
i^d  public  security.  And  now,  after  twenty '  years'  service  of  some  of  its  original 
managers,  notwithstanding  many  temporary  discouragemenis^most  of  their  sanguine 
anticipations  have  been  realized.  The  promise  was  encouraging,  the  cultivation  ha^ 
been  grateful  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,, and  the  fruit  is  now  being 
gathered  with  reverent  thankfulness.  We  still  have  exalted  faith  in  our  work,  and 
an  unwavering  trust  in  the  continued  smiles  of  that  benig^  being  whose  "  goodness 
and  loving  kindness  **  have  hitherto  made  plain  our  path  and  graciously  followed  us 
in  the  performance  of  our  duty. 

Massaohusbits* 
1.  State  JR^orm  School. 
.  The  report  before  ns  is  the  22d  of  the  reformatory  for  boys  at 
Westborough.  The  school  has  been  kept  fnll  to  repletion  by  the 
Com*ts,  and  is  evidently  doing  a  good  work,  though  there  is  not  mycb 
in  the  reports  of  the  several  offiqers  for  citation.  For  tbe  first  time^ 
we  believe,  in  the  history  of  this  institution,  it  has^  a  resident  chap* 
likin,  Eev.  J.  H.  Bradford.  He  appears  to  be  of  the  right  spirit,  and 
a  thorough  worker.  We  offer  a  few  short  passages  from  his  report. 
After  having  sketched  his  ideal  of  a  javeuil^  reformatory,  he  adds: 
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■MJdng dtfP0lidiifia  extirdBMrxai  pleaa^nl  abAyroftCttble  tM-poiilble.iMh  ^^Mpoper 
■elections  of  scriptare,  and  \>y  questions  and  explaMitow.  ^f4MMiikf\iUliraiMam 
have  enforced  the  teachings  of  the  week.  Choosing  the  historical  characters  of  the 
Btbto,  we  ham  «i^eatiMed'to  vtoOtib  thetf  tkla^  'appisar'  ito  atMctive  ^-to  be  imi* 
iiated;  their  ▼{ospfojpdifns 4t»to  lie-rftniuiegl  »C9mii]Mirielemniili»Qf  ^hamctiirttiia 
subject,  we  have  endeavored  to  hold  up  the  lovely,  beautiful  and  gopd  as  worthy  of 
Imitation ;' the  yidous,  profane  and  low  as  detestable,  and  to  be  avoided.  Cftioo^ng 
ihe  woik  of  creation  as  a  sybje<^,  we  have  endeavored  to  Surroond  the  boy  in  his 
whole  life  with  evidence  of  a  father's  kind  hand,  and  teach  him  to  see  Qod  In  every 
thing,  la  the  Sabbath  school  we  have  taken  the  life  of  faul  as  a  study,  bringfng  ih 
any  points  t>f  interest  in  regard  to  places  that  he  visited  and  the  times  In  Which  he 
lived.  We  desire  to  msike  his  Journeys  as  familiar  as  if  ihey  were  in  AmeVica^  anA 
fW>m  well  ^nown  towns  and  cities.  We  tl4nk  the  boys  who  have  been  here  ihe  past 
year  have  gt^r^ed  In  knowledge.  We  have  made  use  of  the  black-board  in  ilTuistrai- 
^g  i  of  pjresehtsof  books  and  papers  to  induce  perfect  recitations. '  In  t^s  work  wto 
liave  beeki  assisted  by  the  superintendent  and  oflScers  of  the  Institution  as  far  as  their 
duties  would  permit';  also  by  a  goodly  company  of  ladlJes  and  geiitlemen  from  West- 
borough,  to  whom  we  return  dncei:e  thanks. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  use  of  the  interest  of  relatives  and  Mends  as  ab 
incentive  to  ia  better  life,  keeping  the  communication  vrith  family  by  letter,  visits  knd 
presence  as  open  a$  posnble,  yet  carefully  restrainlhg  whatever  Is'  injurious  in  ifs 
tendency. 

We  believe  some  advance  ba^  been  made  the  past  year  ih  ijome  directions  abovb 
specified,  but  the  work  yet  to  be  done  s^ms  almost  appalling.^  It  i^uites  the  best 
eflbris  of  the  best  talents  thoroughly  hahhonious,  to  make  this  Reform  School  whi^ 
it  should  be.  We  beHeV^  some  of  the  boys  who  have  lefl  vIb  the  j^  year  have  been 
thoroughly  benefited.  Some,  of  whom  we  had  high  hopes^  have  yielded  to  tem](>tatioii 
and  fallen.  What  the  sdiod  designs  to  dp  ia^^  to  l|ft  ^e  hoy  over  the  time  of  life  in 
which  he  is  thoughtless^  cultivate  his  judgment  and  thoroughly  arouse  his  moral  send- 
Mlity;  thus  ibpMhtg  him  to  fctlow  right  and  resist  wrong.  'He  lEaasI  %e  i«aght  to 
jrorv^m  falmself  ssitV«r  than  ta  /be  governed,  for  hto  oflben  banaqit  foBtrm  hva* aa  3|e 
4i;o^  out  into  tha  wprUU  '       .    ;       ,  ,     ;  .  'i  .     ; 

The  systeDa  in  this  ii»t!tiition  ^  of  8  vt/bteA  ^hftrae^er^^pairtily 
congregate,  and  partly  family —the  bojm^ng'plac^'aindi^etttiiied  ill 
the  eoAgragata  depaiitfiae&t  till  they  earn  a  tnaafer  to  0Be.K)f  Ihe 
flamilie8)  and  being  alfio  tetvtraed  to  the  eioiigi^egate,  ^v^en  they  ipmin 
themselvoB  unworthjr  members  of  a  family ;  which  hapj)il^  i^  seldom 
the  paae.  . , ,  .,, 

8.  StcOe  IndurtHal  SchoMf&r\mrU.       ' 
The  progress  madp  i^  thiis  sketched  by  th?  ^ustees;      .  • 
Aneiber  year^  experieaee  1mm  bese  mdded  t#  tflM  hAslorr  of  «h«  InA^^ 
iot  Girls,  and  while  we  Yaeognlae  no  graaS  orfliarkiid  ehaage  4n  thaliBslitvrtAcar,  still, 
Tprogrssa  Imb  bean  auide  ^^theiamate0,ina  bet»er«ppieaiiM«oh«C  tha4^Viirta|^ 
.aflbaed'foff  religion  and  motalcattnre;  a^gaaaaaiiBtavsslinlhedoitteatlo'aadlBdQi. 
trial  dvtiea;  tfaa  expvesalon  of  a  finner ooafldeiM»  ifr.tfaeloTe  and' kMbesa of  thole 
who  fasrve  already  done  ao  aiiieh  to  jitoder  their  foivie  M^htatf,  happlierand^btflter ; 
and  wamsar  feelinga  of  l9ve«ad  attaahment  A>rl4a(  tnatittttl^  andfthoaa'adnMvlad 
-with  ita  administnrtien,  wfckh  will  prove  a  diidd'  of  dafensa  in  the 'hoar  of  tamptsr 
tion  and  trial    Most  of  the  giiAs  laiA  upon  the  aebool  aa  tMr  boma,  where  thdr 
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beeafUqghi,  protadcd  aad  loved ;  loid  the  holj  mtmosiM  whioh  dlufter  Kmnd  tke 
imtiiaiioii  nlU  Mvei  be  foxfotteiL 

The  ^aperinteodeut  and  cbapkiu — Bev.  Marcos  Ames— -addahiB 
teetinumy  to  that  of  the  trastees,  in  the  followiAg  words : 

The  general  history  of  the  institution  the  past  year,  I  feel,  has  been  one  of  qale|y 
steady  progress  in  its  great  work.  Marked  improvement  in  general  work  haa  bee^ 
jnade  by  most  of  the  girls ;  good  progress  also  has  been  exhibited  in  the  sohoo^- 
Toom,  particularly  in  writing,  reading,  and  spelling ;  an  improvement  in  conduct 
and  spirit,  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  with  many  succeasful 
•efforts  in  performing  the  one  and  resisting  the  other. 

We  do  not  forget  that  self-effort  in  the  work  of  reformation  is  indispensable,  ihti^ 
aid  and  sympathy  also  from  friends  and  teachers  is  essential,  but  neither  of  these 
alone,  or  combined,  will  secure  that  Christlike  character  inwrought  in  the  aoo^ 
which  shall  result  in  a  true  reform  of  heart  and  life  which  shall  be  abiding — a 
diviner  sympathy,  a  diviner  power  is  needed,  and  prayer  to  him  who  giveth  wisdom 
without  upbraiding,  power  to  the  weak,  humility  and  purity  to  the  contrite  seeke^, 
will  bring  blessings  to  the  soul  immortal,  of  undying  worth  and  beauty. 

Prayer t  then,  we  inculcate  as  a  necessity,  for  each  and  for  all.  In  its  efficacy  dp 
ire  believe,  and  we  rejoice  in  all  encouragements  and  stimulants,  from  whatever 
source,  to  prompt  us  to  it^  oT'^r'i^".  .\\v\  upon  cvfry  jt't-I  w]i:1p  hf^rr^,  nnd  ns  thejT 
.^ye  09^40  we  seek  to  impre^  it  as  a  duty  and  a  priceless  privilege — while  the 
jympatiiy  and  aid  of  earthly  friends  should  be  sought  and  cherished — that  to  one 
ever-present,  infinite!/  wise,  good  and  powerful,  may  and  shotdd  they  look,  daily  sad 
oontinually^  fpr  guidance  ft<i4  counsel^  for  empathy  and  help^  for  pardon,  holiness 
imd  etem^  life.  ,.  . 

8.  Jtfautical  Heform  School. 
Thia  ipstitntipn  is  «ceaimnodated  in  two  aehool-ships — one  ia 
Boston  hai^bor,  under  thie  eare  of  Captain  Mattheifs,  aaperintendent, 
and  the  other  in  the  harbor  of  New  Bedford,  nnder  the  bare  of  the 
jmiatant  aapeiniitead^at^  Captam  '£9dridge;  The  trustees  present 
this  gMeval  vi0w  of  ^^  the  situation." 

Tbeti^uftees,  In  makiag'  tkeir  rAtAYk  annual  feptyrt,  eaqpre^  their  sstls&MStkm  wfth 
tlM  respltn  ,of  tUe  year,  and  tkeic  unshakea  confidence  in  tke  workfog  of  tiie  insH- 
tntion.  The  number  of  boys,  who  haye  been  inmates  of  the  ships  during  the  year, 
is  6(y9f  of  whom  1^1  remained  on  the  first  of  this  month.  The  whole  numl)er 
received  since  the  founding  of  the  school  is  1 J14.  And  it  is  believed  tliot  a  large 
proportion  of  these  faavj^  beea^  reformed.  It  ahoold  ^  remeinbered  that  when  a  dis- 
charged school  ship  boy  is  re-arrested  for  crime,  the  fact  is  matter  of  remark ;  ^hile 
ten  such  boys  may  grow  tip  to  be  honest  men  without  being  subjects  ef  observation. 

-  Our  losdMite  \iVM  been  saocesrfnl,  dwting  4lie  year,  in  securing  ihe  interest  of 
ibsir  psyUl^  sdid  oonaequently  In  advaDoIng  them  in  their  stodies.    The  sei^iees  <£ 

,  liisB  SUdsidge,  in  iesudting  the  yonagst  bogrs  in  the  "lUsssohasotts/'  have  been  of 
great  iralne.  Both  our  sshod&s  are  now  £avored  with  the  inAnenoe  of  Wonsn's 
tasehlng.  The  number  of  boys  sen*  to^ sea  sines  the  last  report  laeS.  ef  whom  08 
wwe.  shipped  ftoak  the  "  Masssehnsetts,"  chieAy  on  whaiing  cruises.    We  hare  in  a 

:  lesMSV  Beport  pointed  oat  the  adivanAage  to  the  boys  who  sle  shipped  on  tfaeee  long 
voyages ;  and  the  great  saoebsr  in  obtaining  each  voyages  has  fUly  vindiestad  yanr 
^   wisdom  in  placing  <MM  of  the  sh4>sal  New  Bedford. 
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Wlnlariii  BoBtoii)  on  hb  tonr  of  ^^Teadxngs,'^  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Dickens  paid  a  yisit  to  the  ^^  George  M.  Barnard/'  «nd  made  thift 
fipeqcb — ''  on] J  this  and  notbing  more : "  ^^  Boy^jjtatdo  all  the  good 
fou  em^  ^nd  donH  mai$  imyfm$$  about  ^."  l^iia  address,  as  apt  ai 
it  is  cart,  **  has  become  («ay  the  tnistees)  a  honsehold  word  "  on  board 
the  ship,  and  is  evidently  a  power  for  good  among  its  denizens. 

Of  liie  two  following  paragraphs,  relating  to  the  summer  cruises 
of  the  boys  and  their  ttdvantages,  the  first  is  from  the  report  of  the 
miperintendent,  the  se^^nd  from  that  of  the  assistant  superintendent: 

During  the  sailing  season,  the  ships  have  visited  most  of  the  harbors  and  bajs  of 
Hassachusetts,  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Cod,  and  given  the  bojs  an^  excellent  chance  for 
learning  practical  seamanship.  Four  weeks  were  spent  in  cruising  with  the  two 
ships  in  company ;  and  the  pride  the  boys  took  in  excelling  the  other  ship  in  getting 
under  way,  making,  taking  in,  and  furling  sail«  was  truly  amusing. 

Our  fine  opportunities  for  cruising  have  been  well  employed  during  the  summer. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  of  cruising  has  been  very  apparent  in  its  effect  upon 
the  boys.  It  relieves  the  monotony  of  a  single  location ;  affords  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing nautical  experience  and  geographical  knowledge ;  brings  the  boys  in  contact 
with  the  best  people  of  many  communities ;  gives  a  wider  range  to  observation  and 
thought,  and  produces  a  more  genial  and  contented  frame  of  mind. 

4.  Souse  of  Reformation. 
We  have  no  report  of  this  institution,  and  no  information  for  the 
year  under  review  except  the  item?  contained  in  the  statistical  tables, 
"wkiok  were  floviahed  by  the  superifitendent. 

Michigan. 
We  gave  last  year  a  somewhat  eoiiended  account  of  the  Reform 
School  of  lUcdiigaii,  in  extracts  from  the  Teport^af  the  ^luperintcpid- 
ent,  the  Bev,  Charles  Johnson.  A  new  fe^re  ba^  been  ingri^fte4 
upoi^  the  .system  hitherto  in  forc^  wbich  is  thus  referred  to  in  hif 
report  now  before  us : 

Th^  family  house,  which  was  oposed  February  11  of  this  year^  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  H.  6.  EenyoA  and  la4y»  has  received  under  Us  roof  fifty  boys,  who  had  beem 
deemed  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  it  gives.  Host  of  these  bo^ii,  after  remaiur 
ing  a  few  months,  hAve  gone  to  their  homes.  It  must  be  that  this  feature  of  th« 
Institution  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  boys,  and  you  will  find  yourselves 
obliged  to  enlarge  its  accommodation  for  the  increasing  number  of  boys  who  wiU 
need  its  privileges.  Every  advantage  is  possessed  there  that  can  be  reached  In  a 
fi^rm*hou8e.  The  boys  during  the  summer  have  worked  on  the  farm  and  in  the  gar- 
dfin,  «Ad  at  all  Use  Mitside  woiik  they  eould  d9»  under  the  direction  of  their  overseer. 
Their  school  l^ourshare  been  the  same  as  the  other  boys ;  Sunday  school  and  chapel 
services  with  the  other  bo|ys. 

The  following  statem^it,  made  by  the  hoard  of  control,  Jias  been 
to  us  an  occasion,  of  no  little  surprise^  revealing,  as  it  does,  a  lack 
of  that  comprehensive  graap  of  the  question  which  we  should  expect 
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Hi  a  .legitlativci  body  repreBenting  tiie  intdligence  «iid  Iiiamaifity  ^f  a 
Stote  so  enligliteued  And  liberal  at  Michigan : 

It  wm  tM  Y^membered  ibat,  at  the  BeiMon  of  the  Let^ctizre  in  1666,  a  law  was 
^moi  pwcladiag  fiom  lihD  inttitatlen  all  laAi  imder  tM  jaatsef  aiipe,  <w)inf6aa  pre- 
Tioa^%  ^^*  wip  Iff  Ujf  gxnd  %i  H9m  y«MB.  la^i^.i^pofrtof  kat  fn^.ikt 
Board  of  Contfol  asked  the  repeal  of  that  law,  giving  their  neaeons  therefor,  predicat- 
ing their  objections  thereto  mainlj  on  the  fact,  that  the  precluding  from  ihe  institu- 
tion all  nndel*  te^  yean  of  age»  was  in  fact  eKclodlng  thiQrefh>m  a  la^  blass  of  boys, 
^ho,  without  naUunal  protisctorB*  were  -thrown  vpcn  iht  world ;  to  reach  inanhood,  if 
thej  reach  it  at  all«  devoid  of  its  moat  essential  characteristioB^  and  lor  tfraint  ot  i!k$4, 
protecting  hand,  always  and  everywhere  regarded  as  the  shield  of  child.hood  and 
youth.  The  asked  for  Repeal  found  no  favor,  at  least  with  a  puling  migoiity  of  thp 
blouse  of  representatives,  and  the  bill  calling  for  the  same  failed  of  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  senate.  But  wlierefo^?  Because,  as  contended,  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  act  of  incarcerating  lads  of  so  tender  an  age  as  seven  ypars. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  may  ask  what  was  the  object  in  founding  the  Institution  ? 
Was  it  designed  to  be  penal  or  reformatory?  Was  it  thQ  purpose  to  tak^  the  yojuith- 
ful  crimij^al  (if  such  it  is  proper  to  designate  him)  an^  punish  him,  or  waa  it  noi 
rather  to  throw  around  him  the  sUelding  amis,  of  the  State,  and  afford  p^tection 
where  natural  protectors  had  failed, — to  train,  educate  and  qnalifjr,  \t  possible,  for 
efficient  manhood  in  paths  of  virtue  f  And  if  this  li^tter  was  th^  puipose>  i#  it  wise 
to  leave  tlie  youth  of  seven  threi^  additional  years  in  which  to  make  progrew  in  and 
evoke  a  love  of  crime?  "Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  and  if  per- 
chance deformity  has  befallen^  the  sooner  the  remedy  |s  applied,  the  more  easily  and 
surely  is  correction  attained. 

^'  .  '    .      •        '         ■ 

Mus^NKaoTA. 
A  Keform  School  has  be^n  Q^toUiahed  in  thii:  State,  bnt  bejond 
this  fact  we  have  no  information. 

IfinsoirBL 
The  last  report  ^  th^  St.  Lbnis  House  of  itefnge,  by  its  snperin- 
tendent,  Mr.  P.  8.  W.  Qleason,  nnder  date  of  April  1, 186&,  is  a  oom- 
prlehensive  and  Instructive  document    The  managers  well  and  truly 
say  of  it : 

'  It  contains  a  very  fxA\  and  detailed  account  of  all  the' transactions  connotated  with 
fhe  instltutibn,  and  espedaHy  of  the  system  adopted  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  boys  and  girls — the  means  resorted  to  to  gain  their  eonfldence  and  a£fec. 
Hon,  and  command  their  respect  and  obedience — to  awaken  tod  stimulate  their 
ambition  and  self-respect — the  system  of  punishments  and  rewards — of  schooling, 
recreation  and  labor,  and  in  what  manner  they  may  earn  for  themselves  a  discharge 
from  the  institution  by  their  own  merits. 

As  Mr.  Oleason's  system  of  dtscipline  is  somewhiit  peonliar 
(whether  it  is  too  complex  for  general  adoption'  fe  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others),  we  give  it  in  his  own  words,  though  requiring  more 
space  than  we  can  well  spare  for  the  purpose. 

The  inmates  are  dassed  under  eight  grades,  vis.:  4,11,  9,  l,^and  Ist,  8d,  Sd'and 
4iAk  ^ibgt%tm  of  hoDOt.    Bvery  inmate,  at  firet^  is  plaead  in  gMde  4-^tli6  loweet— 
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and  leoelves  Un  fneriU  erer/  dajn «^^A»«^f^f#r4  i^TlUorktT deportment.  Demerits 
are  c;)ven  d^Hj  hj  eyery  oOfier  in  cjiarge  of  in^na^a,  in  confcmnity  w)th  t9^1e 
6f  '^n^sdemeanora  and  penalties."  An/ inmate  rises  one  grade,  as  often  as  500 
merits  over  and  aV>ve  d^mwhs  are  saVed  an4  plaoed  to  Ms  «r  liev  cveiflV  on  th^ 
grade  book;  ^(M  sn^rits  over  and  s^ya  demerits  voeeiTsd  eiilitle  an  inmate  to  an 
honorable  discharge,  which  maj  be  aiDcomplished  in  86D  dope,  provided  hii  or  her 
deportmerU  it  eueh  ae  to  render  demerUe  unneeeeeary.  An  inmate  whose  disportment 
averages  fair,  nsnalfy  earns  a  discharge  in  eighteen  to  twent^^nr  months.  The 
account  of  every  inmate  is  balanced  monthl;^,  and  all  balances  agi^nst  Inmates  in 
grade  4  ai^  taneeled;  but  balan6es  against  inmates  in  anj  grade  above  4  are  carried 
ibrward  until  the  4th  grade  of  honor  is  reached,  when  the  inmate  is  entitled  to  a 
discharge.  Any  inmate  in  any  grade  above  4,  who  has  a  balance  against  him  or  her 
of  500  demerits,  falls  one  grade. 

Every  officer  who  has  entered  any  demerits  In  his  or  her  demerit  book  dnring  the 
day  reports  the  same  on  a  piece  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  properly  dated 
and  signed  with  the*apph>priate  name  and  title  of  the  said  officer,  and  deposits  such 
repdrt  In  a  locked  tin  box.  On  the  following  morning  the  bookkeeper  unlocks  the 
bot'and  takes  thereftt>m  all  reports,  which  are  read  by  him  immediately  after  morn- 
ing prayers,  fn  the  presence  of  all  inmates  not  confined  in  cells,  and  all  officers  ot 
the  male  department  whose  duties  do  not  require  their  absence  at  that  tiihe.  Every 
inmate  whose  name  is  called  rises  and  remains  on  his  feet  until  every  name  on  any 
one  report  has  been  called,  and  until  the  bookkeel^r  announces  the  name  of  the 
next  officer  whose  report  he  is  about  to  read ;  it  therefbre  fbllows  that  every  inmate 
in  the  rooih  not  only  knows  who  reported  lilm,  but  also  how  many  demerits  he 
received  the  day  previous.  After  the  inmates  are  sent  to  their  respective  places  of 
emplo3rment,  the  bookkeepe'T  aggregates  the  demerits  of  each  inmate  on  a  slate, 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  transfers  them  to  the  grade  book,  in  which  a  ledger 
account  is  kept  with  each  inmate. .  ' . 

Jn^case  the  conduct  of  any  inmate  was  such  during  the  day  as  (in  the  judgqpent 
6f  the  officer  making  a  repdrt  6f  ihlsdemeanors)  to  render  punishment,  in  addition  to 
M  de^ih>eH!tk given,  noMsftary;  the  facts  i^  dearly  staled  on  a biankfoim,^ headed  thust 

•'Houte  OF  Rmrvoi^  18 

•SracIAIi  REPORT  OF  inSI^SMEANORa 

•'T^^auperiMei^derU: 
"Sib:" 

This  report  Is  duly  dated  and  itfgned  wfth  the  proper  title  of  the  officer,  under  his 
or  bar  UNnev  and  deposited  In  atiotlier  locked  tin  box,  labeled  '^Bpedal  tUports.'^ 
1%ls  bar/ is  natoelMd  every  memin^  by  the  mrperihtendent,  #rery  spedal  report 
oareMly^MAd,  aad  saoh  ponishment  adtainisteted  and  such  WM»enees  reebrded  and 
admaafttlont  giVMi  as  is  his*  J«Rigm«nt,  with  the  fltets  %efore  him  in  Writing,  each 
Indi^iaiittl  case  deisattte  The  mM  is  steadily  adhered  to,  no*  l(^  eUsii^  l#  dMar  kisi^ 
IMM imM  w^erfeem  onmeirp  epeokU repoH  hoe  Ue%  Siepoeed  of,  «fUi  a  eareftil  reeord 
imetde  of  the  aetion  ef  t^  euperimendent  in  eath  eaee,  ft  any  inmate  denies  the 
tmthMnesB  of  the  special  ri^pbri,  or  any  part  of  it,  the  officer  Who  made  the  report 
Is  smMnoned  to  appear  belbre  th^  soperinMndent  and  reqtiested  to  malce  a  vertial 
atstement  of  the  case  in  the  pre^noe  ef  the  aeeused,  after  which  such  action  is  ielkeVL 
as  the  drumstances-  seem  te  inquire.  The  mental  peculiarities  ef  each  Inmate  thus 
biooght mrti6 the sopetteleisdent  are  carefully  studied,  with  asteeere deslte  to  d% 
■neh  inmale  no  injns^ee,  and  convince  him,  if  possible,  that,  while  the  rtdes  for  his 
0Mui9»mmtemdwSi  horigidiifef^fereed^'UmM  Every 

4ase  having:  beea  deposed  of,  the  AMxri  is  adi—rntd  nntU  tke  iol&eiiing  msminij^ 
The  matron  pursues  a  similar  oourse  in  the  female  department. 
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The  State  Reform  School  of  Kew  Hampshire  seemB  to  be  making,^ 
from  year  to  year,  solid  advanoes  in  whatever  conatitatea  the  excels 
lenoe  of  such  an  inBtitation.  We  give  a  single  pasBSge  from  ih% 
report  of  the  trustees : 

The  trosteee  conii^ratulate  thei  State  on  the  continued  proiperitj  and  nflefolnesB  of. 
this  refonnatoiy  institation.  8I0WI7  but  suielj,  from  its  establishment,  under  tie 
ibsterina  care  of  the  Legislature  and  the  control  of  men  actuated  onlj  bj  a  desire  to 
promote  the  real  interest  of  the  State,  and  to  reclaim  and  save  wayifvard  and  unfortu* 
sate  youth  from  the  perils  and  penalties  of  a  vicious  life,  the  Reform  School  of  New 
Hampshire  has  achieved  a  success  at  once  gratifying  to  its  numerous  friends,  credit- 
able to  our  humanity,  and  of  untold  advantage  to  the  recipients  of  its  teachings  snd 
influences.  We  believe  that  for  no  similar  sum  of  money  is  so  large  an  amount  of 
good  accompliehed,  by  any  organized  force  in  our  midst.  The  children,  surrounded 
by  friends  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  assisted  and  encouraged  by  teachers  con- 
stantly striving  to  lead  them  into  the  pleasant  paths  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  real* 
ize  that  though  their  feet  may  have  stood  on  slippery  places,  with  yawning  gulfs  on 
every  hand,  still  there  are  honorable  positions  In  life  which  thoy  can  attain  whea 
stimulated  by  high  hopes  to  put  forth  corrdqfK>nding  ^orts.  Many  of  thoa»  who 
have  remained  their  full  term  in  the  school,  or  been  honorably  discharged  by  the 
trustees  for  '*  obedience,  diligence  and  good  conduct."  now  occupy  creditable  positions 
in  society.  We  believe  there  are  many  others  who  will  follow  their  good  examplOi 
and  become  monuments  in  praise  of  the  institution  that  redeemed  them  ftom  tho 
thralldom  of  idlenesi^  ignorance  and  vice —-three  fruitful  sources  of  deigradation  and 
misery. 

New  Jersey. 
The  contrast  between  reformatory  work  and  penitentiary  work  ia, 
New  Jersey  is  a  sharp  oae.  Her  State  Reform  School  is  one  of  thci 
best,  her  State  Prison  one  of  th^  worst,  in  the  country,*  We  will 
let  the  officers  speak  for  themselves.  We  o0er  first  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  tlie  trustees — evidently  the  work  of  that  noble  philan- 
thropist, Ex-Gov.  Haines,  president  of  the  board : 

We  have  besn  suiptitad  and  gratified  •»  observing  ftbs  teiU^  witk  whioli  n^w 
pupUs fall  Into  the  estabUshad  ways  of  the  iastit«tion«  AU  U  at  first  sdmaga  to 
them.  Instead  of  a  prison,  th<Qr  find  a  sobooL  Instead  of  rapnoacb,  ihay  axe  aet 
SFiih  words  of  kindness.  ' By  tbe  thoiouglL  sleansing^f  their  peiso«s-^aa  opesatlsii 
pftan  mneb  jieeded-^tbay  are  taoght  tbat  cleanUness  is  the  piecwrsor  of  good  oon» 
duet.  By  the  substitution,  of  dean,  and,  whoa  pecesesyy,  now  elothiag  Inr  i^rmef 
Bags  and  HUh,  a  piindpte  of  seltrsspeot  is  aroused^  and  the  popU  awakes  to  tke  mam 
ol  a  tie  of  kamafiity  ei^faiting  betwoan  himself  and  the  matssa  <d  mankind.  Thali 
orrors  or  their  crimas  are  not  now  made  the  subject  of  semark,  but  thoy  at  onoe  Joi# 
the  othsr  boys  at  labor,  in  the  school-room  or  the  play-ground,  or  at  the  table,  aad  ars 
aeon  tanglit  by  their  fellows^  and  readily  adopt,  the  reoogaiied  propzietlea  of  the 
plaee.  In  a  Ultle  while  thf^  thopnaelves  beeome  the  Inttrmolors  of  other  oomen^  and 
aid  in  laaintaining  tka  discipline  of  the  school.    Tko  sayarintendeat  takas  an  early 

»i         11      I     jiiilnw      n»i«    MiipiMp       »WH«        ■!    iiiBiii.      ■»      nr> an       fill    ilim    i«» * 

'  *  We  speak  of  what  prison  disdpliiia  Am  b&en  hsvo  in  the  past ;  raforms  ate  fnai^ 
IpBrstsd  and  aonteaipiatad  wiiidi  may  •^  we  trast  will— speedily  change  the  hm  ef 

things  for  thi  better. 
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private  opportunity  to  learn  from  tlMm  th»  fa6t8  of  their  parental  and  hiatoiy ; 
tlieir  habliB  an4  form^  awociates,  of  which  a  reoc^rd  is  made^  and  thej  are  encour- 
aged to  efforts  tb  profit  'by  the  inducements  whi<^  the  State  now  offers  them  to  live 
lor  ike,  future  a  new  and  better  life.  Thai^  manf  of  tJliem  porpoae  to  do  it  we  caofnot 
doubt,  nor  that  thej  wUl  cherish  a  lifelong  gratitude  for  their  rescue  from  th/e  snares 
that  beset  their  earlj  pathway. 

We  hare  no  means  of  estimating  the  monti  renoratf  on  of  our  pupili^.  Hidr  inner 
Uysb  are  hidden  from  our  TieMr.  Our  etkut  IK  ta  shield  them  from  temptation,  to 
<lheok  all  risibte  enors^  and  to  Instil  m(ml  and  relig^us  truth,  iMt  dutj  te  their 
fellow-beings  and  to  their  beneficent  Father  in  heaven.  So  far  as  their  outward  lives 
are  concerned,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  change  that  is  effected. 
A  carpenter  working  at  the  buildings,  4nd  who  thus  had  a  good  opportunity  of 'ob- 
serving the  boys  in  their  unrestrained  momently  said  he  hiMl  not  heard  a  profane 
Yord  from  any  one  of  th«m.  We  bars  a|i  abiding  lirust  that  the  industrial^  inteUec- 
iual  apd  religious  training  they  receive  here  will  be  impressed  upon  the  future  lives 
of  a  large'  proportion  of  them.  Our  experience  has  not  had  a  long  existence,  bui 
l^u*  far  it  h^  confirmed  our  previous  oonvktionb  that  Justice  and  love,  firmness  and 
gentleness,  are,  un<lBr  the*  divine  blessing,  the  gseat  piUaB  of  a  traly  refonnnitofy 
iDStitution. 

We  add  a  ftnr  paragrapha  from  the  f&povt  o#  the  stiperinteiidenty 
L.  H.  Sheldon : 

Our  last  report  left  us  witti  twenty-six  boys.  This  year  w*  hate  added  tMrty-nine, 
making  la  all  sixty^Ava  ^o  hare  been  conditional^  discharged,  and  thus  far  have 
not  deceived  our  hopes^  Five  others  have  reached  thd^  "  Qradei  of  Honor,"  which 
secures  to  them  the  opportunity  of  putting  their  new  and  better  life  to  the  test,  either 
in  their  homes  or  at  some  occupation  where  thoy  will  not  be  tempted  to  fall  into 
tiieir  old  habfts.    It  is  hoped  such  situations  will  soon  be  secured  for  them. 

When  we  remember  the  previous  ^karaeterof  thoae  sent  to  tUa  R^lbna  Sdhool,. 
8,nd  the  criminal  eonduot  which,  in  most  iiistan0es»  led  to  their  cpmmitnxeni,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  over  sixty  soch  boys,  many  of  them  nearly 
men  grown,  can  be  held  upon  an  open  farm,  performing  labor  in  field  and  forest, 
#ith<Mit  revolt  or  mtoiifest  insubordination. 

Yet,  not  an  instance  of  extended  secret  ooiblnatfon  or  serioiis  oppositieo  to  tl^f 
authoiity  of  the  officers  has  been  ki«>wn«  Not  tl  complaint  of  Insolent  language  to 
any  workman  on  the  farm  has  reached  my  ear^  In  their  daily  duties  in  each  hooso- 
hold  their  conduct  toward  the  ladies  has  been  invariably  kind  and  respectful.  Under 
fttm  Christian  discipline  they  are  cheerfrtl  and  submissive.  While  they  arei  by  no- 
means  fknltibess,  their  defects  are  n6  othisri  in  kind  or  degreo,  Ihfua  Inhere  Ia  aiU  ne^- ; 
leet#d  or  improperly  disciplined  boys. 

Are  they  improving?  It  is  the  design  of  our  ^stem  of  "grades"  to  show  the 
true  standing  and  progress  of  every  boy  in  the  ihsiltution.  Good  or  bad  conduct  is 
indicated  by  "  Credits  or  DemecHsi"  Qaek  boy  re|ioi«s  for  l^ifmU  at.  aight  these 
Ultle  marks,  which  reveal  to  the  sopeiiutendent  at  the  end  of  the  month  what  tha 
steadiag  of  ibe  boy  is,  and  be  is  kepi  in  the  same  giade,  put  back,  or  advanced, 
aeoording  to  hia  jnst  deasrts.  Thus  the  *'  grades"  sko^  whece  he  is^  and  how  great . 
iaiprgvemettt  he  has  made  in  the  year.  As  this  r^gar^  his  oondaot  in  the  fanii^,  in . 
t^  Bcfao^room,  on  the  play^groaad  and  oa  the  fiyEm,  ii  araat  baa  very  fidr  exhibi- 
tkm^ftiieatandiag^theboy.  u 
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1,  ^owa  ^  JS^tige  on  JSandalTs  Island. 

This  is  tte  mother  inatitution  <rf  all  jurenile  reformatories  of  its 
class,  both  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  A  few  reformatory 
schools  had  been  e8tabliahe4  in  Europe  prior  to  1824,  but  they 
received  their  inmates  without  intervention  of  the  civil  authorities. 
The  New  York  Hotise  of  Eefhge,  which  was  chartered  in  1824,  and 
opened  in  1825,  was  the  first  ever  established  in  the  world  to  receive 
and  treat  for  reformation  delinquent  children  and  youths  through 
the  action  of  the  civil  magistrate.  » 

The  report  of  its  operations  for  1868,  shows  that  its  motto,  if  not 
fToformay  at  least  in  fact,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  State  of 
which  it  is  a  distinguished  ornament,  "-EcceZmr."  It  counts  not 
itself  to  have  ^attained,"  but  is  pressing  on  "  unto  perfection." 

The  managers  for  several  years  have  been  suitors  at  the  bar  of  the 
li^islature  for  such  a  change  in  thiair  act  of  incorporaticHi  as  would 
authorize  them  to  connect  a  school-ship  with  their  institution,  into 
which  tiiose  boys  who  should  "  evince  a  natm^al  aptitude  for  a  seafar- 
ing life,  might  be  transferred,  after  they  ebould  hftve  undergone  the 
reformatory  discipline  of  the  house,  le&med  the  elements  of  educa^ 
tion,  and  earned  such  transfer  as  a  promotion  for  good  conduct  and 
evidence  of  reformed  dispositions."  They  at  length  suceeeded  in 
obtaining  the  authority  sought,  but  have  not  yet  used  it,  because  the 
dimindtion  of  their  numbers  has  left  them,  thus  far,  ample  space  for 
the  accommodatioti  of  all  the  inmates.  It  is  their  intention  how- 
ever, in  due  time,  to  use  the  power  granted,  irrespective  of  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  numbers. 

An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  classification  of  the 
boys  in  the  refuge;  a  change  from  which  results  of  high  value  are 
anticipated.  Heretofore  the  boys  have  been  divided  into  two  dassea 
according  Ijo  chAr^ncter  and  conduct  A  third  class  has  naw  been 
added,  the  eflTect  of  which  is  thus  stated  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Jones,  ip  his  report  for  186jJ ; 

The  ihXfr^  dlviiioii,  inauganted  this  yinur,  his  prored  a  p«frerM  atucniai^  in 
maintaining  aitdpUtle.  This  divMoa  is  a  reoefHacle  for  bdys  who  ai«  iaeorriglbte 
in  the  aeeoild  dlvUfioli,  and  fn  thoae  who,  ii«viat  been  ipio?ioiu|y  dliehaigMl  fi«ai 
the  second,  ate  vetnriied  t6  the  hooBe  eonvictad  of  criine.  II  a  boj  eontlaiw  for  alx 
weeks  in  ^t^tti^^  "four"  d«Hnt  the  year,  ik  hav  atteinpted  to  eteape^  iMhit^  te  the 
second  divislan,  or  has  beoa  i^toraed  as  alKMra- etatad,  the  rule  reqnirea  that  be  he 
transferred  to  the  iMrd  division,  there  to  remain  two  years  frtm  the  data  af  eatsaoea 
or  transfer.  But,  that  hope  may  not  be  destroyed  and  the  offisnder  left  without 
incentive  to  make  another  effort,  it  is  provided  that,  when  evidences  of  reformation 
are  shown  by  continued  good  conduct  for  six  months,  in  keeping  the  grade  omt 
unchanged  ddring  this  period,  he  may  be  transferred  to  the  second  division,  and  have 
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tStl  tlie  ptMli&geB  helimffing  to  it  TtuM,  while  tin  way  of  tho  tHHUftreMor  Itf  mftde 
hiTder  m  he  peniirta  hi  fals  evil  eouiM,  entommgeiDe^t  meeUi  him  tiio  awiMiit  he 
exhibits  an  hd^iesl  deehe  to  retnee  hie  elepe  and  leeevei  Ue  loit  potitAeB.  The  |foo4t 
eflbcta  of  tMi  meuare  hst^  eteeeded  oiur  JWog^oMhmL  JkM  the  ■ieriJ)eie  of  gSrade- 
''fbiir''accQmtLldte,  In  aafg^vea  caM,  the  deUnqnent  beoeaaee  nore  eautfiil  in  his, 
deportment,  tLtdldSttg  Uka  M$A  sticth  ''fMf/'the  reaiAdng  of  which  woold  raralt  itt 
his  certidn  transfer  to  the  dreaded  division.  In  most  cases  the  iiausfar  to  the  thWd; 
division  ptodncesatt  earnest  destieto  Mgaitt  th0lo»ier  posiski,  aad  m  sadkal  efaange 
ia  cbndntt  tcttdchaHHOMr  has  SMSiisd, 

The  result  of  this  experteient,  though  oiUry  psirtiallx  carried  o«i  lor  want. of  proper, 
accommodations,  warrants  its  continntLnoe  for  AtrlOiev  triml.  If  aaolher  jrear's  expe- 
rience be  as' favorable  aS  thai  of  tho  pitst,  it  will  be  strong  proof  tfaaS  refesmatory' 
infinences  npon  an  older  class  of  ofi^iulers  sire  not  powerless ;  and  Hie  hoard  will, 
be  jnstifled  in  asking  «f  the  LegisUtate  the  means  to  bnild  a  separate  department 
for  this  division,  havhtg  proper  fMiUties  ton  the  care  and  tialaing  ef  those  wiie 
woold  become  its  inmates,  giving  them  all  neosssary  instmotion  in  some  f  rikte  for 
their  fotore  support.  As  an  incentive  to  become  thorough  masters  of  their  trade,  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  should  be  reserved,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  more 
than  the  cost  of  their  support,  which  reserve  fupd  should  be  paid  to  them  when  they 
are  ready  to  leave  the  institutton,  in  order  that  they  may  provide  themselves  with 
suitable  clothing  and  the  necessary  tools. 

Should  this  division  become  permanently  established  and  organised,  and  the  proper 
accommodations  be  secured^  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  of  the  society,  allowing  magistrates,  in  their  discretion,  to  commit  young 
men  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  refuge,  with  such  provisions  as  would  secure 
the  punishment  of  the  ofiender  in  cases  of  incorrigibility. 

S.  Western  Saicee  qf  JS^uge. 
"We  have  been  mu6h  interested  in  the  report  of  the  itoanagers  and 
those  of  the  several  officers  of  this  institution  for  1868.  The  admin- 
istration was  ohanged  during  the  year^ — Mr.  Wood  h,aving  resigned 
and  Mr.  Carpenter  having  been  appointed  in  bis  place — ^and  with 
the  change  of  heads,  there  appear^  to  have  been  a  change  of  disci- 
pline also.  The  discipline,  it  wonld  seem,  had  previously  been  more 
like  that  of  a  fienitentiary  thaii  a  reformAtoiy — stent  and  repro- 
give.  This  has  been  replaced  by  a  discipline  which  blende  gentlenesa 
with  firaaness^  and  whose  aim  is  to  gain  the  will  of  the  criminal  boy 
and  enlist  hi|(i  in  the  work  of  his  own  improvement — the  only  suc- 
cessful method  of  refbnning  any  erimina) ;  for  it  ia  vain  to  attempt 
to  change  eitiher  a  b^  man  or  a  bad  boy  into  a  good  one,  so  long  as 
his  mind  is  hostile,  and  he  puts  himself  into  a  posture  of  antagonism' 
tb  your  efiEbrts.  To  show  ike  spirit  of  the  new  discipline^  the  diffi-, 
onlties  to  be  dvereome  in  its  a|)plication,  and  the  mcde  in  which  it  ia 
l!>roposed  to  termonnt  them,  we  must  quote  somewhat  largely  from 
Mr.  Carpenterr'^  report : 

The  design  o#  the  tnstltntion  is  to  reform  jmrealledeliiiqnents^  had  hi[^y&  ThoS*^ 
eemmttted  here  may  be  divided  1nt»  three  general  bassos.  Tooneekssheloai^^hoset 
boys  wl«rs(»  |»rttlv«lyaiidlbe»ki|fhl9'tlelo(»  end  1^ 
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in  the  lo weil,  ^eit  hMUito  •  of  loe&tt j,  fdmiliar  irith  put ikae  aad  oteceiM  langoftgt, 
snd  hftvAeMd  in  admrn.  Man/  of  ihia  ckum  are  boyv  of  a  sivagaina  tempexunent, 
and  poMcBs  A  degree  of  nalaral  akrewdaeM  and  activity,  and  a  deciaion  of.character^ 
whick  reader  tbem  the  kiadiiig  apixita  iMre^  Tkm^  aie.  tha  embijo  pugUista,  pickr 
podLcte  and  robbers,  wio  delight  to  nanate  their  exploits  lind  stimulate  others  ta 
like  deeds,  and  who  are  sent  here  qnitft  as  madi  for  the  piotaotion  of  societj  as  for 
their  own  reformaition^' 

There  is  another  elass  of  heedless,  ha^,  shiftless  b«^  possessing  bat  litU«  foroe  of 
character.  Homeless,  many  of  them,  and  friendless,  and  uddietad  to  petty  ihieving 
and  little  aets  of  meannesa»  they  are  sent  here  mainly  for  a  home. 

There  is  stiil  another  class  that  hare  ei^ed  the  advantage  of  a  respectable 
home,  bnt  the  want  of  proper  care  on  the-  partof  indnlgen^  parents  in  guarding 
them  against  tiie  inflosnee  of  evil  oompanion^,  or  the  loss  of  a  iather  or  mother,  has  - 
resulted  in  a  course  of  irregularity  and  dishonesty  terminating  in  their  commitment 
hero»  oftentimes  at  the  request  of  parents  or  friends.  The  foUowi^lg  letter,, recently 
received  by  the  superintendent,  pontains  a  truthful  description  of  this  class  of  boys : 

"  Deab  8ib  :  A  few  qnestions  I  have  to  ask  you,  in  regard  to  taking  boys  In  your' 
institution.  I  have  a  very  bad  boy  indeed,  and  I  have  been  told  to  carry  him  right 
to  you  and  you  would  take  him.  Kow  I  will  tell  you  in  regard  to  him.  He  is 
twelve  years  old,  and  has  always  been  a  very  ungovernable  boy,  and  is  not  safe  to 
be  trusted  in  any  place,  for  he  will  take  any  thing  he  can  get  hold  of  and  will  run 
away  and  |;et  ragged  and  then  come  home  to  get  rigged  up  again,  then  away  he 
goes  again.  ^  He  has  taken  four  dollars  at  one  time.  He  will  smoke  around  the 
bam  or  anywhere  when  I  am  not  at  home,  and  will  abuse  his  mother  shamefully. 
He  will  go  off  and  be  gone  from  one  week  to  six  months,  and  we  will  not  know  where 
he  is.  And  the  horrid  lies  he  tells  is  hard.  Now  we  have  ^en  ashaiiied  to  go  into 
a  suit  for  pride's  sake,  but  the  fact  is  this,  nothing  will  cure  him  except  close  con* 
finement,  for  he  is  the  slipperiest  fellow  I  ever  saw,  not  excapting  age.  I  have  been 
told  if  I  brought  him  to  you  that  you  would  take  him,  and  it  would  be  just  the 
place  for  him ;  and  if  so  I  will  fetch  him  if  you  only  say  so,  and  will  do  or  abide  by 
any  decision  to  make  him  a  decent  boy.  He  will  be  if  he  can  be  trtdned  right.  This 
is  out  of  our  power.  He  will  not  go  to  school  or  ttiyw^bre  else  when  he  Is  aent,  bat 
scnnewheie  rise.  I  eannei  express  it  to  yen  as  bad  salt  ia  And  now  if  youoan  do 
apy  thing  for  us  do  please  to  do  S9.  Do  please  to  write  me  very  soon,  for  he  ^ill 
have  to  have  a  place  soon,  if  not  one  way  it  will  have  to  be  another." 

It  being  the  d«dga  of  this*  Institiition  to^eform.  such  beys,  its  general  flan  of 
government  and  disolplinB  must  be  detennined  by  their  character  and  habi^.  The 
great  minority  of  them  are  ignorant,  indolent,  and  guilty  of  crime.  Hence  they  are 
required  to  atteiad  school,  and  to  labor,  receiving  proper  moral  and  religlc^  instruc- 
tion during  the  week  and  on  the  Sabbath.  We  have  here  three  fls|0  achool  Moms/ 
wherto  they  Attend  aohool  trem  two  and  a  half  to  these  haqra  dsllj,  under  the  in- 
struetion  of  eight  teachers,  two  male  and  six  female.  Many  of  them  make  as  gpod 
progress  in  school  as  the  majority  of  pupils  in  our  public  schoola 

That  they  may  acquire  habits  of  industry,  all  are  required  to  labor  daily  from 
seven  to  eight  hours.  The  length  of  time  is  subject  to  modiflicatien,  making  a  dir 
ttnction  in  fa^or  of  the  younger  boys.  They  have  been  empkiyed  Swi  eomo  years^ 
and  9ffe  still  employed,  at  chair  making,  brush  making  and  shoemaking,  at  which 
the  most  of  them  apquire  the  expertness  of  men. 

As  already  stated,  the  design  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  school  room  and  shop, 
whh  a  portion  o#  time  for  recreaiioa  and  s«iitlible  moial  and  rettgiOna  iMtnustiott^  is 
taedaoate  and  reform  those  eommitted  heret  to  change  them  ftom iadoleaoe  to 
iadiflitiy,flromTioe  to  virtue.    To  what  esteatis  tlOa  desiga  aesMplisliedl    Thia 
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t^nestioii  is  plainly  bat  pointedly  pat  In  tlie  following  letter,  received  not  long  since 
from  A  person  desiring  the  information : 

*'  Dear  Sib  :  I  desire  to  make  some  little  inqoiry  concerning  yomr  roles  and 
regulations  with  bojs  ander  your  care.  De  yoa  take  careless,  lieedless,  story-telling 
boys,  and  lasy  with  all  the  rest,  and  make  good  boys —what  yoa  caU  right  dowm 
good  boys  —  of  them  f  Do  yoa  let  them  go  to  choich  ?  Teaek  them  to  ke^  the 
holy  Sabbath  f  Do  yoa  school  them,  bring  them  ap  to  labor  and  to  be  trae  and 
trusty,  so  they  will  stoy  so  whan  returned  to  tkeir  homes?  Or  will  they  relapse 
back  into  their  old  habits,  and  be  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  before  they  went  to  lire 
with  you  f  How  long  do  they,  as  a  general  thing,  have  to  stay  to  m^e  them  good 
boys  f    Will  you  please  to  answer  this  soon,  and  oblige  f  " 

These  are  difficult  questions^  some  of  them,  to  answer  definitely ;  bat  there  are 
some  considerations  which  may  aid  us  in  approxiouting  a  correct  answer.  The 
idea,  so  common,  that  a  teacher,  if  properly  qoalified,  can  make  an  excellent  scholar 
of  any  pupil  in  a  prescribed  length  of  time,  no  matter  how  heedless  and  intractable, 
and  withal  dull  of  intellect,  is  not  more  erroneons  than  the  idea  that  sneh  boys  as  are 
described  in  the  letters  above,  and  many  far  worse,  can,  by  midergolng  a  certain 
process  of  manipulation  with  roles  and  requirements  in  a  reform  institatioB,  be  tfan»> 
formed  in  due  time  and  with  unerring  certainty,  into  "  right  down  good  boys^  tme 
and  trusty,  so  they  will  itajf  sa"  It  is  true  we  have  a  system  of  rules  and  require- 
ments ;  bat  observation  and  experience  show  that  an  ind^ent,  vidoos  boy  may 
submit  to  certain  roles  and  perform  a  routine  of  duties,  without  his  thoughts,  pur- 
poses or  desires,  or  even  habits,  being  in  the  least  changed.  The  restraints  imposed 
■pon  them  here  and  the  duties  they  are  required  to  perform  are  important  means 
In  aooomplishing  the  dedred  end ;  but  something  more  is  needed.  Such  boys  must 
be  impressed  With  the  idea  that  they  need  not  necessarily  nm4Un,  irhat  they  have 
become  —  untruthful,  profiuie,  dishonest,  bad  boys — that  it  is  poiuble  foe  them  to 
become  better,  and  that  those  hiving  charge  of  them  are  endeavoring  to  aid  them 
in  accomplishing  tliat  very  object ;  bat  that  it  is  equally  necessary  for  them,  too,  to 
make  every  effort  ta  accomplish  it.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  to  make  sach  impres- 
sions and  have  them  work  out  the  desired  results,  is  a  work  of  time  and  much 
patient  labor. 

In  this  institntion  ttro  or  three  serious  obstacles  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing,  as  fully  and  completely  as  ooold  be  desired,  the  end  proposed.  One 
of  the  chief  obstacles  has  been  the  congregated  system  adopted  and  continued  -* 
the  indiscriminate  association  of  large  boys  and  small,  good  comparatively,  and  bad. 
Not  only  have  the  better  class  been  contaminated  by  the  influence  of  the  bad,  but 
there  have  been  many  csnes  of  discipline  which,  umter  other  drenmstances,  would  not 
have  arisen.  The  action  already  taken  by  the  board  on  the  sobject  of  a  division  of 
the  inmates  will,  if  seconded  by  the  Legislature,  go  iar  towsrd  obviaSing  tiiese 
dilficulties. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  the  contract  qrstem  as  carried  oat  here,  wheie^  the 
inmates  have  been  placed  partially  under  the  charge  of  men  employed  by  the  con- 
tractors, oftentimes  without  refSerence  to  their  qualifications  for  the  management  of 
boys.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee,  to  which  this  solject  was  wftsnd,  will 
report  some  plan  ihat  will  obviate  the  difficulties  thus  arising. 

Still  another  obstade,  which  has  recently  been  obviated  in  part,  has  leen  the  dose 
confinement  of  the  boys  within  the  inclosure  walls,  thus  rendering  the  daily  routine 
of  duties  exceedingly  monotonous  and  irksome.  If  those  committed  here  are  to  be 
profited  by  the  instooetlons  recdved  and  the  duties  perfbrmed,  they  must  be  made 
csntented,  so  Ikr  as.  posdMe,  whfle  here.  The  doll  monotony  indltot  to  a  Hfe  of 
more  or  less  sedudon  firom  the  world  most  be,  to  some  extent,  reUsved.    An  eflbrt 
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1u8  been  made  during  the  past  dz  montht  to  acoompliih  this  object,  and  witk  Urn 
most  gratifying  sacceea.  Since  July  laat  880  boja,  including  all  except  those  recently 
committed,  have  been  taken  out  riding,  in  loads  of  twentj-five  or  thirty  bojs,  through 
the  principal  streets  and  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  These  rides  hare  been  attended 
with  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  racation.  It  may  be  added  that  there  was  not  a  single 
attempt  at  escape.  This  monotony  has  also  been  relieved,  and  pleasure  afforded  the 
boys  at  the  same  time,  by  a  vacation  of  the  schools  of  two  weeks,  and  also  by  an 
oocasiooal  concert  in  the  chapel,  volunteered  by  some  of  the  best  musidans  in  the  dty. 

It  is  also  in  eontemplatioB  to  aid  further  in  accomplishing  this  object — the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  a  spirit  of  contentment  among  the  inmates  —  by  con- 
verting that  part  of  tlie  farm  inclosed  within  the  stockade  (twenty  acres)  into  an 
extensive  garden,  thus  afibrdlng  the  boys  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  wedL  or  two 
during  the  summer  in  the  country,  as  it  were ;  the  boys  going  out  to  labor  in  com- 
panies of  fifty  or  seventy-five  each,  the  companies  alternating  until  all  have  been 
granted  the  privilege.  The  time  thus  spent  would  be  to  them  a  most  enjoyable 
vacation,  and  a  great  relief  f^m  the  monotony  of  shop  labor.  Although  the  woA 
accomplished  in  the  garden  would  be  a  secondaiy  consideration,  still,  as  the  land  is 
excellent,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  very  profitable. 

It  is  our  belief  and  expectation  that  the  rules  and  requirements  of  this  institution, 
modified  as  above,  will  aid  in  restoring  a  large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  these 
wayward  youth  to  an  ui»ight,  useful  course  of  life. 

It  is  obvione,  from  theee  citations,  that  Mr.  Carpenter  has  a  jnst 
conception  of  his  work  and  of  the  methods  of  its  prosecution.    The** 
inference  we  would  draw  from  his  principles  and  his  processes  is, 
that  he  is  '^the  right  mau  in  the  right  place."    If  his  opiniona* 
and  words  are  trandated  into  acts,  noble  fruit  may  be  expected 
therefrom.* 

8.  JVew  York  Juvenile  Asylum. 
The  directors  have  ingrafted  a  new  feature  on  this  noble  charity, 
and  to  that  we  will  confine  our  attention  in  the  present  notice. 
Many  circumstances  led  them  to  regard  it  as  ^^indispensable  to 
establish  a  permanent  agency,  centrally  located,  to  which  employer 
and  employed  could  at  all  times  appeal  for  redress,  and  to  which 
children,  who  might  become  homeless  by  death  of  employers  or 
otherwise,  might  resort"    Of  this  agency  the  directors  say : 

We  have,  after  a  carefhl  survey  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  locations  of  the 
nearly  8,000  children  indentured  by  us,  established  this  agency  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  where  we  have  hired  a  commodious  building,  furnished  it  neatly  but 
plainly,  and  have  appointed  Ebenexer  Wright  as  our  agent,  to  take  charge  of  the 
same  for  the  purposes  we  have  already  indicated. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  children  desired  and  required  a  personal  visit- 
ation, to  give  a  moral  eilbct  to  the  indenture  as  well  as  to  adjust  differences  between 
them  and  their  employers  understandlngly,  and  we  soon  found  that  the  agent  could 

*  While  the  foregoing  paragn^phs  were  in  the  press»  another  change  of  adminis- 
tration, we  learn,  has  taken  place,  Mr.  Levi  Fulton  having  been  chosen  superintend- 
ent It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  humane  and  reformatory  diseipllne  will  b« 
continued^  as  under  the  late  superintendent 
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not  aloae  ptrfofm  the  work  aoeamnlatUig  upon  bim ;  we  hare,  thenfofe,  from  tixM 
to  time,  pennitted  him  to  emploj  an  aasietant ;  and  we  hope  that  bj  the  pecuniary 
aid  of  thoee  who  are  willing  and  readjr  to  look  charitablj  upon  this  great  and  im- 
portant branch  of  our  work,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  employ  permanently  fnch  aaalat- 
anta  as  will  enable  nt  each  year  to  eM  erery  child  indentured  by  ua. 

We  give  the  report  of  Mr.  Wri^t,  the  agent,  unabridged  : 

Wbstssk  Agbkct,  N.  T.  Jutskilb  Astlux,) 
Chicago,  III.,  J}eoimher  81,  1868.         { 

K  M,  Siikgdeif,  B9q.,  Okakmmn  InOmUufin^  Commit       T,  JuvemU  Atyhm : 

Drab  Sir  :  The  following  summary,  exhibiting  the  transactions  of  the  Westens 
Agency  for  the  year  1868,  is  respectfully  presented : 

Number  of  children  received  from  New  York 143 

indentured Ill 

"       re-indentured. • 26 

"       removed  and  replaced 98 

"       visited,  but  not  removed.... 20 

"       favorably  reported  by  employers 819 

"       unfavorably  reported. 129 

"       reported  to  have  left  their  places. 63 

«       returned  to  the  asylum 4 

"       set  free,  by  canceling  indentures 4 

who  have  died 2 

It  will  be  observed  that  thirty  two  children,  an  avwage  of  ive  in  each  of  the  sIm 
sompanies,  remain  as  yet  unindentured.  Probably  most  ci  them  will  be  indentured 
eventually,  but  for  various  reasons  some  will  not  be.  A  iew  absconded  while  on 
trial ;  a  few  of  the  older  ones  objeet  to  being  bound  by  indentures ;  are  so  unpromii^ 
ing,  thdr  employers  are  as  yet  unwilling  to  incur  the  rei^Mttsibility  imposed  l^ 
indentures. 

The  whole  number  of  children  reported,  induding  those  received  this  year,  is 
665,  of  whom  68  (9^  per  cent)  have  absconded  from  their  employers,  and  129  (19  per 
cent)  have  been  reported  unfavorably.  '  Of  these^  98  have  been  removed  to  other 
homes,  and  29  others  visited,  and  the  difficulties  adjusted  without  removal.  Most 
of  them  are  now  doing  well.  A  mi^rity  of  those  who  have  absconded  are  appren* 
tices  of  several  years'  standing,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old.  The  high  wages 
paid  for  farm  labor  the  past  season  waa  apparently  the  chief  disturbing  element  A 
change  in  the  indentures,  providing  for  annual  payments  by  employers  to  the  asylum 
directors,  in  trust  for  their  apprentices,  sufficient  to  make  a  considerably  larger 
aggregate  amount  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  ai^renticeship,  would  be  likely  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  no  doubt  employers  would  approve  such  a  provision.  A  form 
of  indenture  designed  to  meet  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  number  removed  and  visited,  including  those  sent  to  New  York  and  those 
whose  indentures  have  been  canceled,  is  185.  This  line  of  work  makes  a  larger 
demand  than  any  other  upon  the  resources  of  the  agency,  notwithstanding  the 
scrupulous  care  of  the  superintendent  of  tlie  asylum  in  selecting  candidates  for 
apprenticeship,  and  of  agents  in  selecting  homes  for  them.  Differences  between 
employer  and  apprentices  will  occur,  and  circumstances  will  change  so  as  to  necee* 
sitate  removals,  deq>ite  the  utmost  prudence.  This  necessity  led  to  the  establishment, 
last  year,  of  an  agency  in  Chicago ;  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cases  of  com- 
plaint reached  and  a4jiisted  this  year  equals  the  number  of  complaints  made,  proba- 
bly a  thing  never  before  aooomplished,  attests  the  value  of  this  arrangement  It  is 
manifest  that  the  agency  exerts  a  salutary  influence  upon  both  employers  and  appre*. 
tices,  and  affords  them  increased  assurance  of  protection  and  relief  in  case  of  need. 
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Mr.  Wright  then  goe^  on  to  cite  a  rep6rt  from  a  kdy  in  minoia, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  asylum,  oontaining  a  statement  concerning 
twenty-eight  boys  and  girls,  who  had  been  placed  in  TaseweU  county 
in  1858.  Of  these,  fire  had  returned  to  New  York,  concerning 
whom  no  information  is  given ;  four  had  been  killed  in  the  war;  and 
the  remaining  nineteen,  all  personally  known  to  the  lady — Mrs. 
Pugh — are  doing  well  without  exception,  most  of  them  being 
married  and  settled  in  life,  respected  by  the  community,  and  pros- 
t>erous  in  all  respects. 

4.  Catholic  Protectory. 

We  ofier  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
rector  or  superintendent,  brother  Teliow  for  1867,  the  latest  we  have 
been  able  to  procure : 

We  regtad  the  edacstion  of  theie  poor,  neglected,  or  destittite  chfldren  paramoant 
to  all  other  duties.  Their  future  welfare  is  in  a  great  measure  in  our  hands.  Our 
special  endeavor  is  to  ednoate  them,  in  the  tme  and  broadest  Sense  of  the  word. 
Hence,  while  we  impart  instmction  to  them  in  the  varlons  liranches  of  learning,  as 
leading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  even  cnHivate  mnsie,  in  those  who  erince  a 
ittposltion  fkToiable  thereto,  we  are  far  from  considering  these  items  as  conslitnting 
Ihe  som  of  their  edooatloa.  Onr  great  aim  is  to  mould  their  hearts  to  the  piaottce 
of  Tirtne,  tmA  while  wo  make  them  worthy  eitiiens  of  onr  glorious  republic,  to 
fonder  thesn  At  candidates  for  the  heavenly  mansions  above.  In  one  word,  while 
we  labor  to  cultivate  their  minds,  we  emphatioslly  devote  ourselves  to  the  fovming 
of  their  hearts.  The  profidencj  of  the  boys  in  their  class-rooms  speaks  for  the  one, 
and  their  general  good  eoaduct  for  the  other. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  of  a  reply  given  to  us,  a  few  years  ag6,  by  an 
aAcer  of  a  public  institution,  for  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  delinquents,  in  one  of 
4ur  neighbcning  dties.  On  putting  the  question,  "  How  is  the  morality  of  the  chil- 
dren f*  the  answ^  was,  "Very  good— they  neither  fight  nor  curse."  A  vague 
aaswer,  certainly,  and  leaving  much  room  for  further  inquiry. 

We  have  reason  to  be  consoled  by  the  respectfdl,  docile,  and  orderly  deportment 
ef  our  boys,  by  the  affection  they  manifest  toward  us,  and  by  the  Interest  they  take 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

The  object  of  an  asylum,  such  as  ours,  is  to  promote  Ihe  greatest  good  ixxwible,  to 
educate  children  for  society  at  large,  and  not  for  the  cloister.  Hence,  we  endeavor  to 
grant  them  such  Uberties  as  children  in  weU  regulated  ftmiHes  e^joy.  We  employ 
them  in  aU  directions  on  the  farm.  We  take  them  frequently  to  bathe  in  the  sound, 
and  we  pennit  them  to  recreate  themselves  in  the  woods  almost  weekly,  according 
to  the  season. 

We  admit  that  now  and  then,  a  boy  may  be  found  who  would  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  to  abscond  and  visit  his  friends,  as  he  would  caU  it, — but  it  has 
happened  ipore  than  once  that  the  runaways,  having  gone  but  a  short  distance,  began 
to  reflect,  and  came  back  of  thrtr  own  accord.  Others,  having  gratified  their  temp- 
tation In  this  respect,  have  returned,  acknowledging  their  weakness,  begging  pardon 
for  the  past,  and  soliciting  a  new  trial  of  the  sincerity  of  their  Intentions.  In  pursu- 
ing such  a  course,  what  is  lost  foir  one  H  gained  for  hnndrads, ^and  ifutMd  eonn^ 
U  tnuM,  iMle  in  lft«  i9uHiuHim,  Hate  reH&nee  or  $rud  am  he  pkteed  in  Mm,  when, 
afUT  havinff  10  it,  he  fimh  himeeif  eofi^paratiteiif  free  to  fiUow  the  lent  qfhie  awn 
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ticioui  prop^Mitie$.  Another  buppy  result  o^itmined  bj  tliit  tvatoin^  la»  t^t  the  hoTS 
no  longec  regard  the  protectoiy  m  a  prieon.  In  confirmation  of  which,  I  hare  oajj 
to  atate  that  in  ease  any  one  should  attempt  an  exit,  hundreds  would  yoluntcAry 
and  could  be  safely  trusted  to  pursue  and  arrest  the  delinquent  Indeed,  it  has 
occurred  sereral  times,  that  a  couple  of  our  bojs  having  been  sent  on  an  errand  to 
the  city,  have  there  fallen  in  with  one  who  had  absconded,  and  have  brought  him 
back  in  trlnmph  to  the  protectory.  We  regard  moral  Infiuence  and  reasonable  viglV 
•nee  the  beH  iBskmue  to  the  tnstftntkm,  and  the  best  seeurity  agidnst  escape,  lb 
Ibster  these  good  dispositions,  wo  hnve  sUowed  9om«of  tht  most  deserving  and  tnai- 
worthy  boys  employ^  on  the  &rm,  the  raising  of  a  oalf  for  th^ir  own  benefit ;  i^ 
to  others  engaged  in  other  departments,  in  like  manner,  some  object  appertaining  tp 
their  employment 

BsLperienoe  oeovinoss  us  more  and  more,  thai  neither  child  nor  man  can  be  morally 
alevated  and  educate^  but  in  as  Car  as  he  loves  and  beUenw,  and  that  no  one  wll 
render  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  butinatliras  heinhis  %nvx  l9Vi8f  hill  Uk 
low  creature,  be  he  child  or  man. 

The  number  of  hours  allotted  to  school  exercise  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year, 
lAg^  five  honn  per  day  for  the  senior  department,  and  seven  Ibr  the  junior.  Wt 
have  intfoduiQfd  Instmmental  mosio  for  the  emtestainnient  and  recreadioB  oi  tht 
children  during  the  hours  ot  recess,  A  bmss  band  has  been  successftilly  orgnaia^ 
and  from  time  to  time  enlivens  the  prednts  of  the  protectory.  Another  acquisitioi^ 
of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  is  that  of  a  resident  chaplain,  who,  by  his  exemplaiT 
ple^,  and  osaot  regularity  in  his  oOcial  duties,  exerts  the  most  salutary  influence  ok 
fhoinn^tasofth6instituUoll,  A  b»lf  hour  in  devoted  each  day  to  religions  faMitn» 
Uon,  and  on  Mondayib  Wednesdays,' and  FikUys  we  have  divine  service  of  half  wfi 
hour,  at  six  o'clocl(  in  the  morning.  On  Sunday  there  is  divine  service  at  nine  and  n 
half  o'dook,  preceded  by  an  hour  of  religious  instruction,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
have  Tsspers  at  tiweo  o*doek,  preceded  ^  a  halfheiir's  instruction. 

The  following  important  suggestion  i&^made  by  Brother  Teliow : 

The  Catholic  Protectory  i«  undoubtedly  redeeming  itf  pledge  to  the  public,  an4 
doing  the  work  allotted  to  it  But  in  order  that  Ihis  work  may  l>e  placed  within  itf 
teach,  and  that  it  may  do  its  amount  of  good  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  suggest  the  establishing  of  some  permanent  system,  whereby  a  steady 
entlet  might  be  afforded  for  those  of  our  bhildren  who  are  worthy  of  a  discharge. 

Our  children  comprise  two  elaases,  via.,  those  who  are  committed  for  transigrefk 
sion  of  the  law,  and  those  who  are  received  on  account  of  destitution.  The  latter 
are  often  well  disposed,  and  might  be  indentured  as  soon  as  charitable  persons  could 
be  found  to  receive  thmn.  It  ia  true  that  several  of  tUa  class  have  been  disposed  of 
in  thin  way,  during  the  past  year.  This  is  good,  no  doubt,  as  fii»  as  H  goea,  bol 
what  we  want,  is  something  more  permanent,  speedy  and  rellahle.  I  would  suggssl» 
that  in  order  to  meet  this  desideratum,  the  establSsliing  of  a  wartem  branoh-homsi 
as  it  might  be  called,  whither  these  children  might  be  sent^  aw)  whence  they  mighi^ 
be  indentured.  There  ia  little  doubt  hot  that,  on  due  reprasentatioB,  the  govesa^ 
ment  would  donate  whatever  land  might  be  requisite  for  aueh  an  undertakingi 
Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  an  institution  of  this  description,  manifestly 
tending  to  pepolate  and  build  np  the  immense,  bat  ttdnly  settled  tracts  of  our  grow* 
^  republia  Nor  ia  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  State  or  territory  comin|r  is  P<% 
session  of  such  an  institution,  would  lavish  its  fostering  care  upon  it  And  on  tb« 
other  hand,  our  friends,  and  the  children  themselves,  would  have  no  objection  to 
tiMir  being  sent  to  some  place  where  they  would  be  under  the  guardianship,  and 
Muffonnded  by  the  same  inflnenoe  that  they  are  aoonstamed  to  here. 
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We  believe  tliat  measures  haye  already  been  taken,  by  the  pur- 
ehase  of  a  large  farm  in  Illinois,  to  cany  this  proposition  into 
effect. 

6.  Reform  School  Ship. 
Fifty-seven  years  ago,  in  1812,  the  venerable  John  Stanford,  DJ)., 
then  acting  as  chaplain  to  the  various  penal  and  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions of  New  York,  in  a  communication  to  the  common  council, 
anbmitted  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  an  asylum  for  vagrant  youths, 
urging  ^^its  promising  advantages  to  prevent  pauperism  and  the 
commission  of  crime,"  and  stating  that  ^^  since  his  duties  had  led  him 
into  the  penitentiary,  a  ten-fold  weight  of  conviction  had  pressed 
upon  him  of  the  importance  of  a  separate  place  for  the  reception  of 
vagrant  children."  This,  probably,  was  the  first  suggestion  of  that 
great  modem  institution,  the  juvenile  reformatory,  which  constitutes 
to  long  a  stride  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  repression 
of  crime.  Mrs.  Fry,  of  England,  John  Falk,  of  Weimar,  Count  Adel- 
bert  von  der  Eeche  Volmerstein,  of  Bhenish  Prussia,  Mr.  Wadcek,  of 
Berlin,  and  Dr.  Wichem,  of  Hamburgh,  all  b^^  their  labors  in  this 
direction  subsequently  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Stanford's  proposition.  But 
the  point  of  greatest  interest  in  his  communication  is  the  added  sug- 
gestion of  a  nautical  department  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
juvenile  asylum.  He  proposed  to  have  navigation  taught  theoreti- 
cally, and  a  general  idea  given  of  the  practical  duties  of  a  sailor  by 
masts  and  rigging  on  the  land.  He  proposed,  further,  that  a  small 
ressel,  under  the  command  of  a  suitable  master,  should,  from  time 
to  time,  make  short  sea  voyages,  whereby  there  would  be  given  to 
the  boys  who  showed  a  predilection  for  the  sea  an  opportunity  to 
become  so  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  sailor  as  to 
(Qualify  them  for  service  on  board  any  vessel  in  the  merchant,  marine 
or  United  States  Navy.    His  own  words  are : 

I  reoommend  that  the  greatoti  sttontioD  be  peid  to  lelie  bojt  fbr  sea  seniee,  the 
sdTantagea  of  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  higheet  ralae.  In  proportion  as  yowt 
trade  and  eommeroe  increase,  jou  require  seamen  of  jonr  own  without  being  indebted 
to  foreigners,  and  the  institution  will  lend,  in  this  respect,  its  fHendlj  aid  to  estaUish 
four  independence  upon  the  water.  The  youth  jon  have  rescued,  on  whom  you 
Imto  bestowed  your  kindness,  wm  naturaUy  form  an  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
tiM  country,  and  nobly  contend  for  its  rights  and  honors. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  a  reform  school  ship 
rides  the  waves  of  New  York  harbor,  and  the  wisdom,  no  less  than 
the  patriotism,  of  the  prison  chaplain  stands  fully  vindicated.  It  is 
true  that,  though  a  citizen  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  su^pest 
this  important  measure,  we  lingered,  in  the  good  work  till  other 
peoples  had  got  the  start  of  us  in  carrying  out  the  policy  by  legisla 
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tive  enactments.  England  has  sncceesfolly  inangnrated  the  Bystem, 
and  school-ships  now  constitute  a  depiartment  at  her  relbrmatoiy 
agencies  in  behalf  of  jnvenile  delinquents.  Massachusetts  tried  the 
system  as  an  experiment  ten  years  ago ;  but  the  measnre  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  now  established  as  a  com- 
plete success.  The  ^^  Nautical  Beform  School/'  as  it  is  there  caDed, 
is  accommodated  in  two  ships,  capable  of  receiving  together  860 
boys,  one  of  which  is  stationed  at  Boston,  the  other  at  New  Bedford. 
The  whole  number  received  since  the  organization  of  the  school  is 
nearly  2,000,  of  whom  about  half  have  chosen  the  sea  as  a  profes- 
sion. The  Nautical  Beform  School  has  become  highly  popular  with 
shipmasters.  One  ship  has  taken  six  boys  on  each  of  five  snccessive 
voyages  to  India — thirty  in  all;  so  that  the  experiment  of  school- 
ships  in  Massachusetts  may  be  pronounced  a  success,  in  respect 
both  of  its  primary  purpose  of  reforming  juvenile  delinquents,  and  its 
secondary  purpose  of  rearing  a  more  intelligent  and  better  class  of 
seamen. 

Though  later  in  the  start,  we  doubt  not  that  the  known  enterprise 
and  energy  of  New  York  will  soon  bring  her  nautical  reform  school 
abreast  of  those  of  other  States  and  countries,  perhaps  even  make  it 
better  than  the  best  of  them.  For  the  establishment  of  this  import- 
ant institution  our  city  is  indebted  to  the  commissioners  of  public 
charities  and  correction.  These  gentlemen  last  winter  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  an  appropriation  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  work. 
They  first  applied  to  the  general  government  for  the  grant  of  some 
public  ship,  remembering,  probably,  that  all  the  ships  employed 
in  reformatory  work  in  England  are  gratuitously  supplied  by  the 
British  Government ;  but  their  application  was  not  successful.  Dis- 
appointed in  their  hope  of  friendly  co-operation  in  this  direction, 
they  purchased,  in  July  last,  the  ship  Mercury,  an  excellent  vessel 
of  1,200  tons  burden,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Havre  line  of  packets. 
They  fitted  her  up  with  all  practicable  dispatch  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  nautical  school,  which  was  opened  vrith  fifteen  inmates 
in  September.  This  number  has  been  swelled  by  constant  acoesaions 
since,  till  now  it  is  fully  two  hundred. 

The  writer  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mercury  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
passed  part  of  a  day  on  board.  In  the  absence  of  C5aptain  Stetson, 
he  was  politely  received  by  the  executive  officer,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sum- 
mers, through  whose  kindness,  and  that  of  the  other  officers,  ample 
opportunity  was  afibrded  of  examining  the  whole  economy  of  the  ship, 
and  of  witnessing  the  various  exercises  of  the  boys,  both  manual  and 
intellectual.  They  were  all  dressed  in  sailor  costume,  and  the  greater 
part  had  a  bright,  animated  expression,  and  were  alert  in  their 
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moveiQeali,  and  prompt  in  their  obddieneo  tp  ordei^  On«  ▼09H 
icaroely  have  believed  that  ao  many  wild  street  '^  Araba  ^  eonld  have 
been  brought  to  Bnch  discipline  in  so  short  a  time*  The  officers  in 
charge  of  the  ship  are  a  captain,  an  executive  officer,  a  sailing* 
master,  a  second  and  third  lieatenant,  a  paymsster,  a  |H*ofi9Bsor  dt 
mathematics,  and  a  surgeon.  Of  forward  officers  there  are  a  boi^ 
swain,  master-at-arms,  yeoman,  carpenter,  engineer,  gunner,  stewardt 
first  and  second  cook,  and  two  sliip's  corporals.  Beside  the  abovs^ 
there  are  twenty-three  of  the  boys  holding  rates  as  petty  officers,  vis. : 
two  boatswain's  mates,  four  coxswains,  six  captains  of  tops,  two  capr 
tains  of  forecastle,  two  captains  of  afterguard,  four  quartermasterSi 
one  quarter  gunner,  one  surgeon's  steward,  and  one  paymaster's 
steward.  These  rates  are  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and 
those  who  hold  them  are  invested  with  a  degree  of  authority  over  the 
boys  stationed  in  their  part  of  the  ship.  As  a  matter  of  coura^ 
they  are  eagerly  sought  and  highly  piized  as  tokens  and  rewards  of 
superior  merit. 

Mr.  Summers  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  a  day, 
from  the  piping  up  to  the  piping  to  bed.  The  boys  are  divided  into 
two  watches,  the  starboard  and  port  At  half-past  five  a.  m.,  the 
reveille  is  bea;ten,  hammocks  are  stowed  away,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  starboard  watch  are  called  to  the  wash-room,  where  they  perform 
their  morning  ablutions,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  officer  of 
the  deck,  assisted  by  the  ship's  corporal  on  duty ;  the  remainder  of 
the  boys,  meanwhile,  being  engaged  in  washing  down  the  decks. 
As  soon  as  the  first  half  of  the  starboard  watch  have  washed,  the 
second  half  are  sent  to  the  wash-room,  being  relieved  by  their  com* 
rades  in  cleaning  the  decks.  The  same  rule  is  observed  with  the 
port  watch  in  their  proper  turn,  bo  that  the  cleansing  of  the  boys  and 
of  the  ship  goes  on  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  being  finished,  and 
decks  dried  down  before  breakfast. 

In  wint^  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  summer  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
eolors  are  hoisted,  boats  lowered,  sails  loosed,  and  yards  crossed, 
when  the  weather  and  o^er  circumstances  will  admit.  At  the  roll 
of  the  drum  (eight  o'clock  a.  m.)  the  boys  are  piped  to  breakfast,  for 
which  meal  forty-five  miniates  are  allowed.  At  eight  three-fourths 
A.  M.,  the  decks  are  cleanly  swept  fore  and  aft.  The  drum  now  rolls 
off  for  bright  work,  and  the  guns'  crews  repair  to  their  respective 
stations,  where  each  has  a  particular  part  that  he  is  required  to  keep 
dean  and  free  from  rust  The  topmen  also  repair  to  their  sever^ 
Stations  and  burnish  what  metal  or  bright  work  there  may  be  in  that 
part  of  the  ship,  A|l  this  is  inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  deck 
before  the  boys  leave  their  stations.    At  half-past  nine  o^clock  on^ 
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watok  ii  Bent  to  ik%  sobod-room  to  pursiie  their  stndieB  till  hal&paat 
eleven.  The  other  19  aent  on  deek,  where  their  time  is  employed  in 
receiving  lesBona  in  practical  teamanehip  —  knotting,  splicing,  bend* 
ing  hawsers,  worming,  loosing,  farling  and  making  sail,  &c.,  &o. 
They  are  also,  at  this  time,  instmoted  in  practical  navigation, 
embracing  working  a  day's  work ;  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  sextant, 
and  octant;  finding  the  latitude  at  sea  and  the  hnigitude  by  chro- 
nometer ;  the  use  of  the  log,  line  and  glasses,  and  the  mode  of  keeping 
a  log.  In  this  pf^  oi  their  duties  the  boys  seem  particularly  in- 
terested. They  appear  perfeody  happy  while  learning  the  intrica* 
eies  of  knots  and  bitchee,  and  while  working  aloft  and  clambering 
about  the  rising,  whidi  they  do  in  the  most  fearless  manner  —  the 
j^,  main,  and  miscen  topmen  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  speed 
and  neatness  of  the  furl  of  their  sails -r- and  this  friendly  rivalry 
acts  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  improvement.  The  boys  have  sta- 
tions assigned  them  in  all  the  evolutions  that  occur,  m6h  as  tacking 
and  wearing  ship,  reefing,  getting  under  weigh,  and  bringing  ship 
to  anchor,  so  that  when  the  word  is  passed  each  rope  is  manned  and 
sail  made  or  reduced  without  confusion. 

At  hall-past  eleven  a«  y.  the  boatswain  and  hit  mates  pipe  the 
hands  from  aloft,  sehoql  is  dismissed,  the  decks  are  souf^t,  the  ship^i 
cook  reports  the  dinner  ready  for  inspection,  the  oflScer  of  the  deck 
examines  it,  and,  if  properly  cocked,  orien  it  served  out  At  eleven 
fifty  the  mesa  cloths  are  spread  on  the  berth  deck,  the  dinner  placed 
thereon,  the  boys  formed  in  line,  and  at  meridian,  on  the  stroke  of 
eight  bells,  dinner  h  piped,  and  the  boys  marched  down  to  their 
respective  messes. 

After  dinner  the  boys  have  a  season  of  recreation  till  one  f.  k., 
when  the  hands  are  turned  to  and  the  decks  swq[)t  down.  The 
pioming  watch  on  deck  is  then  sent  to  the  school-room,  and  the 
school  boys  of  the  moniing  become  small  arm  men  and  workers  of 
the  great  guns  during  the  afternoon,  while  during  the  following 
forenoon  they  are  sent  into  the  rigging  to  take  their  turn  at  seaman-r 
ship.  In  this  way  every  boy  in  Uie  ship  is  enaUed  to  participate  in 
all  the  different  duties  once  in  two  days.  It  has  been  fimnd  that  by 
varying  the  exercises  in  this  manner  they  do  not  become  irksome,  as 
there  is  thus  a  constant  change  of  occupation. 

At  four  p.  u.  the  deeks  are  cleared  up,  sweep«»  again  piped,  and 
tea  served  out  to  the  messes.  At  four  thirty,  supper  being  piped, 
the  boys  are  marched  to  the  berth  deck,  where,  after  the  evening 
repast,  they  are  permitted  to  indulge  in  recreation  until  seven.  The 
evening  amusements  of  the  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
schoolmaster.    The  berth  deck  is  weU  %hted,  and  the  lads  are 
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allowed  books  from  the  library  and  paper  for  writing.  Oards  are 
fsrbtdden,  but  games  of  chess,  checkers,  backgammon,  dominoes,  etc.| 
are  allowed.  At  seven,  general  master  is  held,  followed  by  singing 
and  prayers,  all  joining  in  these  exercises  with  hearty  good  will.  At 
eight  tliirty  the  boys  deposit  themselves  in  their  hammocks,  all  noise 
ceases,  and  all  lights  and  fires  are  reported  ont  by  the  master-at-arms. 
The  sleeping  qnarters  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  ship's  corporal,  who 
keeps  watch  on  the  berth  deck  and  preserves  perfect  silence. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  and  snb-officers,  there  is  a  small  force  of 
seamen,  who  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  matter  of  practical  sea- 
manship. Their  presence  among  the  boys  has  an  excellent  effect,  as 
the  latter  are  quick  at  imitating  the  actions  of  tlieir  seniors.  The 
food  furnished  to  the  boys,  though  plain,  as  it  should  be,  is  abundant 
and  good,  and  sufficiently  varied.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  health,  the  dietary  having  been  prepared  by  a  medical  officer 
of  high  standing.  The  dress  of  the  lads  is  similar  to  the  uniform 
worn  by  the  seamen  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  articles  furnished  are 
of  good  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  shield  their  persons  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  The  condition  of  their  clothing  is  inspected 
every  morning  at  qnarters,  and  all  needful  pains  taken  to  instil  a 
feeling  o/ self-respect  into  their  minds,  as  an  incentive  to  the  care  of 
their  apparel,  and  their  personal  appearance. 

The  punishments  inflicted  for  breach  of  discipline  are  of  a  mild 
character,  being  restricted  to  confinement  not  exceeding  three  days, 
extra  duty,  reduction  of  rations,  separate  meals,  and  privation  of  the 
customary  amusements.  No  corporal  punishment  is  permitted.  All 
punishments  by  confinement,  exceeding  twenty-four  hours,  must  be 
reported  to  the  commissioners.  The  officers  and  petty  officers  are 
required,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  to  teach  the  boys  habits  of 
subordination,  prompt  obedience  to  orders,  neatness  in  their  dress, 
cleanliness  and  propriety  in  their  messes,  and  quiet,  order  and  sys- 
tem in  the  performance  of  all  their  duties.  It  is  their  duty  promptly 
to  rebuke  and  report  to  the  captain  any  boy  who  is  guilty  of  the  use 
of  profane  or  otherwise  improper  language. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  daily  prayers  are  held  in  the  even- 
ing, in  which  all  the  school  unite.  The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a 
religious  holiday  is  carefblly  maintained.  No  unnecessary  work  is 
allowed.  The  boys  are  neatly  dressed  in  their  Sunday  suit;  and 
such  books  of  their  faith  as  may  be  approved  by  the  chaplains  are 
distributed  among  them.  Free  access  to  the  ship  is  granted  to  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains  of  the  department  at  all  times,  and 
on  Sunday  to  such  clergymen  as  they  may  designate,  and  to  such 
other  ministers  and  lay  speakers  as  may  be  invited  or  approved  by 
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the  authorities  in  charge.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  religions  prefer- 
ences of  all  are  respected,  and  provision  made  for  both  Catholic  and 
l^rotestant  instrnction.  Divine  service  is  held  both  morning  and 
evening  on  Stindi^. 

The  arrangements  for  cooking  and  heating  appeared  to  be  all  that 
coald  be  desired.  Steam,  generated  in  a  boiler  placed  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  ship,  performs  both  these  services  for  the  institution.  An 
apparatus  of  the  most  approyed  order  has  been  placed  in  the  galley, 
and,  through  the  labor-saving  processes  thus  secured,  two  men  are 
enabled  to  do  the  cooking  well  for  SCO  persons.  The  armament  of 
tlie  ship  consists  of  six  guns  in  broadside,  110  rifled  musket8-(Enflold), 
80  Maynard  rifles  (breech-loaders),  and  70  cutlasses,  the  supply  being 
ample  for  all  purposes  of  drill  and  exercise.  In  addition  to  other 
duties,  the  boys  are  stationed  occasionally  at  fire  quarters,  where 
they  are  drilled  with  a  view  to  subduing  this  dangerous  element, 
should  it  at  any  time  make  its  appearance  on  board  the  ship. 

Each  of  the  two  watches  is  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to 
their  degree  of  proficiency.  Combining  the  two  watches,  there  are 
in  the  first  (highest)  class,  twelve  boys ;  in  the  second,  thirty-six ;  in 
the  third,  thirty-fi>ur ;  in  the  fourth,  thirty-eight;  and  in  the  fifth, 
fifty-six.  The  branches  at  present  pursued  are  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  definitions,  object  lessons,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
geography,  map-drawing  by  triangulation,  grammar,  history,  ety- 
mology, algebra,  and  geometry.  It  is  expected  that  the  average  stay 
in  the  nautical  school  will  be  from  two  to  three  years ;  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  put  every  boy,  prior  to  his  discharge,  in  possession  of  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  navigation  equal  to  the  task  of  taking 
charge  of  a  ship  on  the  high  seas.  In  one  respect  the  class  of  boys 
received  into  the  nautical  reform  school  of  New  York  differs  from 
those  admitted  to  similar  institutions  in  England  and  Massachusetts. 
The  inmates  of  the  latter  are  such,  for  the  most  part,  as  have  been 
committed  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  those  of  the  former  have 
not  been  actually  tainted  with  crime — they  have  but  hovered,  so  tp 
speak,  upon  its  borders.  The  school-ship  is  not  known  in  law  as  a 
reformatory,  and  of  course  there  are  none  committed  to  her,  fro 
forma.  The  commitments  are  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  In- 
dustrial Eeform  School  on  Hart's  Island,  an  institution  established 
by  the  commissioners  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  from  that  the 
boys  are  transferred  to  the  school-ship. 

The  commissioners  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  hav- 
ing added  this  to  the  many  other  noble  public  charities,  which  are 
receiving  the  benefit  of  their  wise  and  efficient  administration.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exagg^^te  the  advantages  likely  to  aecme^to 
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tho  public  from  i^  benevolence  which,  receiving  these  neglected^ 
yagrant,  and  degraded  bojs,  shields  them  for  a  season  from  the 
vougb  blasts  of  temptation,  teaches  them  their  duty  to  God  an^ 
man,  imparts  to  them  the  principles  of  a  noble  science,  trains  them  ta 
skill  in  the  application  of  those  principles,  and,  finally,  opening  to 
them  a  path  of  honorable  nsefnlness,  bids  them  go  forth  and  walln 
therein,  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men 
The  very  qualities  of  sagacity  and  daring,  of  earnestness  and  e^than  * 
siasm,  which,  under  their  former  evil  training,  were  likely  to  render  ' 
them  a  pest  as  well  as  a  terror  to  the  community,  will  no  doubt,  in,  ^ 
numerous,  instances,  constitute  a  vigorous  impulse  to  push  then^ 
forward  and  give  them  success  in  their  new  career  of  virtue,  honor^^ 
and  usefulness. 

Said  Dr.  Stanford,  in  his  communication  to  the  common  council  ii^ 
1812,  urging  them  to  establish  a  nautical  reform  school : 

The  youths  whom  70a  ihall  have  roMsed  wiU  aatuftllx  fonn  am  attaishiMBt  Ut 
^belT'Ooiuitrj,  $nd,  whaa  the  OQCtaion  wiflee,  wUl  nohly  contend  for  its  sights  snd 
honora 

These  words  were  a  veritable  prophecy.  •  Hundreds  of  the  boys, 
who  had  passed  through  the  Massachusetts  Kautical  Beform  School, 
enlisted  in  the  army  or  shipped  in  the  navy,  to  fight  for  their  country 
in  the  late  civil  contest  Ooneeming  those  who  fell  in  that  struggle, 
Hr.  Eldridge,  in  his  report  for  1866,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
eloquently  remarks : 

I  cannot  dose  my  report  without  some  allasion  to  those  who  were  so  leoentlj  my 
pupiK  hut  who  new  sleep  in  southern  graves  or  beneath  the  wares  of  the  ocean. 
Eight  are  Imown  to  have  fallen,  by  land  or  sea,  in  their  coontry's  defense.  In  tha 
sadden  shock  of  battle,  or  after  days  of  suffering  from  wounds  or  disease,  they  have 
gone  to  their  long  rest  in  unknown  graves,  or  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep  sea  buried." 
How  great  was  the  sacrifice  they  made  Ibr  so  good  a  cause!  With  them  the  morn- 
ing of  life  was  douded  by  misfortune  or  chilled  by  neglect ;  and  just  as  the  beams 
of  hc^  gave  to  life  a  meaning  and  a  joy — in  the  opening  years  of  manhood,  they 
bade  adieu  to  all  the  brightness  of  the  future,  and,  faithful  to  duty,  went  down  into 
"  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death."  They  were  obscure  and  humble,  but  a  nation's 
grateful  remembrance  shall  be  their  monument.  They  were  poor,  but  they  have 
left  n  i4ch  and  imperishable  legacy  in  their  heroio  example  of  devotion  to  ooontry 
tad  to  duty. 

Ohio. 
1.  Otneinnati  Souse  qf  Refuge. 
The  board  of  directors,  through  their  president,  E.  A.  Chamber- 
lain, Esq.,  speak  of  the  progress  making  in  their  institution  thus : 

We  are  encouraged  In  the  belief  that  we  have  reached  a  higher  point  in  ouf 
attainments  than  at  any  previous  time.  Our  children  are  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
in  no  year  have  we  witnessed  greater  improvement  in  their  manners,  habits  and 
mental  ooltivmtion  than  ia  the  one  now  biooght  to  %  dose. 
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Tills  te8tini(my  is  confirmed  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Munfort, 
in  the  following  sentences : 

In  pi«teiitiiig  to  jour  boftrd  tk#  elf  hteenik  mumal  wpoti,  I  Mi  thki  our  labors 
daring  the  pM4  /ear  have  been  crowned  wiib  great  Meoeee ;  the  mijeritj  of  the 
children  dlacharged  are  in  good  bomee  and  are  doing  weU. 

Thfee  of  our  former  inmates  hare  been  emplojed  in  the  inetitntion  as  officers,  and 
have  given  perfect  satisAMStion.  ikmong  those  that  we  have  met  from  time  to  time^ 
and  those  who  have  visited  ns,  there  are  many  promising  young  men  and  women^ 
rising  rapidly  in  their  proiesBions,  and  UcMiBg  Mr  to  stand  among  onr  most 
worthy  dtisens. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  a  few  have  gone  back  to  their 
old  hamnts  and  companions^  and  ate  drifting  away  Into  crime ;  in  all  of  these  cases 
as  lu  as  we  can  leam»  with  two  or  three  cKcepiions,  the  parents  have  noS  proved 
themselves  the  ptofen  guardians,  having  allowed  the  ^Mren  to  run  at  large,  with- 
out n^nifesting  a  sufldent  interest  in  their  employment. 

Of  the  boys  discharged,  all  can  find  emf>loyment  if  they  wirii ;  shoot  twentyfivs 
are  now  receiving  twelve  dollars  per  week,  and  several  others  from  ilx  to  ten  dolisi* 
per  week»  at  shoemaking. 

a.  Eef  arm  Farm  Sohoci. 
This  institutioD,  situated  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  (p-eat 
reformatories  of  the  country.  It  is  modeled  aftw  that  of  Mettray, 
in  France,  and  may  be  pronounced  an  eminent  snccte.  The  boys 
are  classed  in  families,  of  which  there  are  now  seven,  and  are  cared 
for  by  officers,  called  elder  brothers.  Each  family  contains  fifty 
boys,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  elder  brother,  assistant  elder 
brother,  and  a  female  teacher.  A  few  extracts  from  the  report  <^  the 
board  of  commissioners  will  best  show  the  plan,  condition  and  work- 
ing of  this  noble  institution  for  the  reclamation  of  fallen  children 
and  youths: 

During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  forty  boys  have  been  admitted  to  the  Institution. 
This  is  a  larger  number  than  we  ever  reeetved  in  any  previous  year  of  our  history ; 
and  tot  the  want  of  room,  scores  of  pressing  applications  for  admittance  were  reluct- 
antly but  necessarily  refused.  It  is  a  painful  frkct  that,  owing  to  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  our  reformatoiy,  some  twenty  to  thirty  boys  are  now  imprisoned  in  our 
county  jails,  deprived  of  the  advantages  here  offered  for  their  reclamation,  and  sub- 
jected to  all  the  demoralising  influences  of  older  and  more  hardened  criminals, 
with  whom  they  are  compelled  to  associate.  Daring  the  year,  for^-five  counties 
in  the  State  have  sent  boys  to  the  institution,  showing  a  wide  diAision  of  its  advan- 
tages, and  a  general  appreciation  of  its  benefits. 

Of  those  admitted  this  year,  thirty  are  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  ninety  are 
from  eleven  to  sixteen.  These  juvenile  offenders  are,  most  of  them,  charged  with 
grievous  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  A  boy  of  eleven  is  sent  for  arson ;  another,  of 
twelve,  for  burglary  and  grand  larceny ;  and  another,  of  fourteen,  for  robbing  ^le 
United  States  maiL  Many  of  our  boys  have  been  the  Blaves  of  the  vilest  habits  and 
violent  passions,  of  low  and  debasing  prapeoslties.  In  ^eir  moral  condition  and 
habits  we  find  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  tenden^  of  dissipation,  vice  and 
crime  is  youthward — children  of  tender  age,  unrestrained  and  neglected,  are  early 
ensnared  and  deeply  stained  by  vice  and  crime,  and,  unless  rossosd  promptly,  their 
ruin  is  inevitable. 
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Among  our  inmatf  majr  be  found  ereTj  shrndo  of  chAiwcter,  and  9Wtj  gmid»  of 
intellect.  The  onconqaered  will,  the  angoverned  pusion,  the  depniTed  appetite, 
with  confirmed  evil  habits,  loggeat  the  difflcnltiea  and  the  diaconragementt  in  regard 
to  their  refiNrmaUon ;  yet,  with  doTont  thankagiving  to  God  for  the  evident  and 
&Torable  resolta  of  their  moral,  physical  and  intelleetnal  training,  we  are  permitted 
to  exprew  oar  growing  oonfidenoe  in  the  adaptation,  power  and  tnooeM  of  the 
"fanuly  "  tjtltem,  in  thoronghlj  educating  the  head,  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  our 
wajward  and  neglected  boya,  so  ai  to  prepare  them  for  the  dntiea  of  life  and  the 
awards  of  eternity. 

The  great  object  of  the  reibrm  sehool,  as  well  stated  in  the  law  establishing  the 
institation,  is  "  the  reformation  of  the  inmates  therein  detained."  This  is,  always 
and  under  all  dreamstanees,  the  prominent  idea  of  all  that  are  engaged  in  its  man« 
agement.  Officers  and  employ^  hare  this  one  great  and  absorbing  end  In  view, 
and  regard  the  reqoiiement  of  the  law  that  "  the  discipline  shall  be  that  of  the 
family,  the  school,  the  workshop  and  the  farm,  and  not  of  a  prison,"  as  sacred  and 
binding  in  their  obligation.  Hence,  no  mutiny  or  oon8[^racy  has  ever  been  known 
in  our  families ;  subordination  and  order  have  always  prevailed.  The  cheerfulness 
•ad  contentment  of  the  boys,  evinced  in  their  countenances  and  general  appearance, 
impresses  many  of  our  intelligent  visitors  with  astonishment  Settling  down  quietly 
as  members  of  one  household,  relieved  fh>m  restiveness  and  dissatisfaction,  they 
cheerfully  engage  in  all  the  requirements  of  duty.  In  the  field,  in  the  school  room, 
and  at  the  play  ground ;  and  their  improvement  is  steadily  onward,  until  they  attdn 
the  grade  of  honor  and  are  worthy  of  an  honorable  discharge. 

No  high  fences,  walls,  bolts  or  bars  are  used  to  restrain  the  boys,  or  prevent  them 
from  escaping.  By  kind  treatment  and  judicious  management,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  boys,  at  all  times,  can  be  trusted  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  turn,  or  even  to 
town  on  business,  without  supervision,  and  without  any  danger  of  their  esci^ng. 

During  the  year  our  efforts  to  establish  our  boys  in  sound  moral  principles  and 
religious  truth  have  been  assiduous,  and,  we  hope,  successfully  conducted.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  institution,  by  precept  and  example,  have  endeavored  to  impress  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  boys  with  those  sacred  and  substantial  principles  that 
underlie  a  good  and  useful  life.  The  boys  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  encouraged  to  commit  the  text  to  memory.  Most  of  them  show  a 
commendable  interest,  and  reciprocate  our  labors  by  kindly  accepting  the  instruc- 
tions given.  On  Sunday  morning  each  family,  averaging  fifty  boys,  is  a  Sunday 
school.  An  hour  is  spent,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Met  brother,  in  studying 
and  reciting  a  scriptural  lesson.  At  11  o'dodc  these  family  schools  assemble  in  the 
chapel,  and  the  acting  commissioner  superintends  the  exerdses,  which  consist  of 
responsive  readings  horn  the  Bible,  dnging  and  prayer,  fbllowed  by  explanations 
and  a  general  review  of  the  lesson.  We  fbel  that  this  i^stem  of  instruction  is  very 
important,  and  that  the  results  are  truly  encouraging. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Bdnmund,  who  for  several  years  perfbrmed  acceptably  the  duties  of 
diaplaio,  preaehing  every  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  chapel,  interesting  and  instruct- 
ing his  attentive  hearers,  has  removed  to  another  fidd  of  labor,  carrying  with  him 
the  best  wishes  of  all  the  officers  and  inmates  of  the  school.  At  present  our  chapd 
services  are  conducted  by  the  kindness  of  three  dergymen  tnm  Lancaster,  one  of 
whom  officiates  each  Sabbath.  Their  labors  of  love  are  fklthfully  performed  and 
highly  appreciated.  The  boys  are  always  interested  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  deep  impressions  fbr  good  are  produced  on  thdr  impressible  minds. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Reform  Farm  Sdiod,  ten  years  ago,  its  doors  have  been 
entered  by  one  thousand  and  fbrty-dx  juvenile  delinquents,  committed  by  the  courts 
of  our  State.  Of  these,  seven  hundred  and  Ibrty-one  have  been  discharged.  The  dis- 
charge of  a  boy  wearing  his  badge  of  honor  is  always  a  suljeet  of  interest  and 
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■olidtude.  Some,  when  tbey  leave  xm,  are  wetoomed  bj  khid  parentt  to  ilie  adyani- 
ages  and  tafetj  of  a  good  home ;  othen  go  among  •trangera,  and  encounter  diffi- 
culties and  temptations.  Some  are  strong,  and  their  principles  will  endure  in  the 
day  of  trial  and  the  night  of  adversitj.  Others  are  weak,  and  yield  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  Some  Tessels,  with  predons  cargoes,  go  to  sea  and  are  never  heard 
from — thej  meet  the  wreck-making  tempest  and  sink  in  an  ocean  grave;  others 
make  sacceesfal  and  prosperous  vojages,  and  for  long  jears  spread  their  canvas  to 
the  propitious  gale.    So  it  is  with  our  discharged  bojs. 

3.  StaU  R^orra  and  Indv^rial  School  for  OirU. 
We  are  unable  to  make  any  further  record  coDceming  this  infititn- 
tion  than  the  fact  of  its  creation. 

FjBNNSTLVAHIJL 

1.  Philadelphia  Bouse  of  Refuge. 

This  great  reformatory,  the  second,  we  believe,  founded  in  the 
United  States,  is  approaching  its  semi-centenary.  The  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  forth  from  its  sheltering  arms  is 
counted  by  thousands,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have  become 
respectable  and  useful  members  of  society.  Most  of  these,  but  for  its 
fostering  care,  would  have  grown  up  to  be  a  terror  and  a  pest  to  the 
community,  destroying  instead  of  creating  the  values  which  consti- 
tute its  wealth  and  minister  to  its  comforts. 

The  Philadelphia  House  of  Befuge  has  two  departments,  one  com- 
posed of  white,  the  other  of  colored,  children ;  the  former  of  which 
is  under  the  care  of  Jesse  E.  McEeever,  the  latter  under  that  of  J. 
Hood  Laverty,  both  accomplished  and  able  oflScers.  The  general 
character,  methods,  operations  and  results  of  the  institution  are  thus 
sketched  by  the  board  of  managers : 

Upwards  of  fortj  years  hare  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Befnge  was  opened.  Tha 
first  inmate  was  admitted  on  the  8th  daj  of  December,  1828. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Honne  of  Refuge  is  not  a  priion,  but  t^koffu; 
not  a  place  of  punithm&nt,  but  a  $ekopl  for  disobedient  ekikhwk,  who  are  entering  on 
a  downward  course,  ealculated,  unless  thej  be  arrested  in  it,  to  lead  them  to  ruin ;  a 
school  where  their  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  fiusuHies  are  developed  and  in- 
vigorated, and  where,  by  the  constant  care  oi  their  guardians,  they  are  derated,  not 
only  in  their  own  opinion,  but  in  that  of  their  fellow  dtiiens ;  and  where  they  are 
prepared  to  act  well  their  part  in  this  life ;  but  above  aU  where  they  are  taught  to 
fear  their  God.  and  keep  his  commandments. 

It  is  truly  a  source  of  great  gratification  that  so  many  young  persons  are,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  institution,  withdrawn  from  idle  and  vicious  courses,  and 
rendered  industrious  and  virtuous. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  inmates  are  committed  at  the  request  of  their  parents  et 
friends.  After  a  sojourn  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  in  the  house,  they  are 
generally  in  a  situation  to  leave  it.  When  their  parents  are  respectable,  and  capable 
of  taking  proper  care  of  them,  the  board  return  them  to  the  parental  roof;  and  it 
will  be  peraeived  by  the  perusal  of  this  report,  that  a  greater  number  are  given  up 
to  their  patents  than  are  i^[yprenticed  by  the  managers.    Qood  plaoea  are  sought  tot 
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t^oie  who  hare  no  fHends,  whete  tliej  are  Unght  some  nseftil  f ntde  or  employment, 
calculated  to  instire  them  a  comfortable  and  HBspectable  Hvellbood.  Daring  all  the 
period  of  tbeir  apprenticeship,  they  are  watched  over  bj  the  managers,  who  require 
thoef^  who  hare  apprentlcee  from  the  house  to  inform  the  superintendent  of  the  con- 
duct, health,  tmprovement,  eta,  of  the  children  placed  under  their  care,  at  least 
once  in  everj  year,  and  when  the  apprenticeship  is  ended,  to  satisfy  the  board  that 
the  terms  of  the  Indenture  have  been  complied  with. 

It  is  highly  important  that,  as  the  pupils  of  this  institution  must  depend  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  their  success  in  life,  their  training  should  be  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  accomplish  this  derirable  end.  Habits  of  industry  are,  therefore, 
formed.  In  the  shops  between  seren  and  eight  bonis  a  day  are  spent  in  brush 
making,  box  making,  shoemaking,  blacksmithhig,  and  making  fnmltare  Ibr  nm* 
brellas.    These  employments  are  suitable  to  their  years  and  capacities. 

Mental  culture  is  also  an  essential  part  of  our  plan.  The  inmates  pass  upward  of 
four  hours  in  the  school  rooms,  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  a  good  English  education. 

Proper  recreation  is  requisite  for  the  young.  Two  hours,  at  least,  are  given  to 
Cfxerdse  and  amusement  in  the  play  ground. 

A  well  ehoMn  library  aflbrds  deUghtfnl  Instmction. 

The  great  troths  of  our  holy  religion  are  imparted  to  our  yonthfol  fiynily,  withoni 
sectarian  bias. 

2.  Western  Souse  qfH^ti^e. 
The  preeent  eondition  of  tbis  iostitiition  is  thi»  Bet  forth  by  the 
managers  in  their  r^ort : 

The  board  of  managers  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  responiibQIIf  of  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  it  is  their  constant  efibrt,  while  the  interest  of  the 
unfortunate  inmates  makes  their  confinement  a  necessity,  to  render  the  refuge,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  comfortable  and  happy  home. 

A  mueh  larger  number  of  children  have  been  Indentured  daring  tihe  past  ytBar 
than  any  year  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  and  we  tin  happy  to  sa^r  tliat  in 
no  former  period  have  the  children  who  have  been  discharged  done  so  well ;  indeed* 
those  who  have  again  relapsed  into  their  evil  habits  are  rare  exceptions.  The 
employment  of  an  agent  of  the  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit,  counsel  and  encourage 
the  discharged  Inmates,  has  been  prodnctive  of  most  salutary  influence. 

Mr.  Averjy  the  Bupcrintendent,  adds  his  testimony  in  these  words : 

Even  the  worst  of  this  dass  may  be  saved ;  a  Magdalen  was  saved,  and  a  thief 
npon  the  cross.  We  claim  for  the  refttge  its  full  measure  of  sucoess^  The  recorda 
show  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  conunitted  to  the  institution 
since  its  opening  have  become  respectable  and  useful  members  of  community.  Of 
one  hundred  and  deven  inmates  discharged  daring  the  past  year,  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  indenturing  committee,  one  hundred  are  good  boys  and  girls, 
doing  well. 

Rhode  Island. 
The  "  Providence  Reform  School,"  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  city 
and  not  a  State  institution.  After  having  stated  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  inmates — wayward,  stubborn,  vicions  boys  and  girls  —  and 
the  object  proposed  —  to  restore  them  to  society  with  old  habits 
broken  up,  intelligence  cultivated,  right  principles  instilled  and  made 
practically  operative,  and  ^the  cunning  of  their  hands''  trained  to 
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honest  labor,  he  thus  unfolds  the  disciplinary  processes  by  which  the 
work  is  pursned,  and  exhibits  the  results  achieved: 

To  effect  this  the  discipline  is  of  a  mild  and  simple  cliaracter.  The  children  are 
divided  into  four  grades  and  four  classes,  the  fourth  grade  the  lowest,  the  fourth 
dase  the  highest.  All  enter  the  third  grade,  and  on  the  one  hand  by  a  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  the  rules,  application  to  study,  and  other  duties,  rise,  step  by  step,  till  the 
highest  class  is  reached,  every  advance  bringing  with  it  benefits  and  privUeges,  till 
finally,  after  a  positive  course  of  well-doing  for  about  eighteen  months,  they  are  ready 
to  be  placed  out,  with  friends  or  otherwise,  on  trial  which,  if  satisfactory  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  entitles  to  a  discharge  as  reformed,  with  certificate  from  the  trustees 
to  that  effect ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disobedient,  the  careless  or  otherwise  iMid, 
fSBul  to  rise,  and  will  inevitably  Ml  to  the  lowect  grade,  when,  if  positively  evil  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  others,  they  are  deprived  to  a  great  degree  of  such  inter- 
course, as  also  of  other  privileges  till  they  shall  feel  that  "  the  way  of  transgressors 
is  hard,''  and  be  induced  to  turn  about  and  try  the  upward  course. 

This  simple  system  has  been  sufficient,  in  the  main,  to  preserve  in  contented  and 
cheerful  obedience,  during  the  whole  year,  the  numbers  oonmiitted  to  our  care. 
Gases,  however,  have  arisen,  but  not  often,  requiring  other  and  severer  means,  and 
this  .will  not  be  wondered  at  when  the  previous  history  of  so  many  of  our  children  is 
considered,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  lived  without  moral  restraint  and  in  the  midst 
of  debasing  associations,  neglected  by  i>arents»  while  practicing  nearly  every  species 
of  vice.  It  must  be  obvious  to  even  the  casual  observer  that  those,  of  either  sex,  who 
have  thus  passed  their  earlier  days,  and  who  add  to  their  thorough  acquaintance 
with  vice,  passions  imrestrained  and  wills  never  subdued,  wiU  not  always  see  the 
better  way,  though  most  clearly  and  kindly  pointed  out,  or  pursue  it  when  seen,  tiU 
the  power  of  severer  discipline  is  experienced.  It  is  not  often  easy  for  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  task  to  even  imagine  the  labor  and  anxiety  incident  to  this  work, 
that  by  counsel  and  instruction,  reproof  and  correction,  yes,  even  by  chastisement, 
we  may  secure  that  contented  and  cheerful  obedience  so  indispensable  to  all  happi- 
ness and  improvement,  and  which,  if  not  obtained,  all  other  efforts,  no  matter  how 
wisely  or  efficiently  put  forth,  must  prove  unavailing. 

A  tingle  illustration  of  punishment  from  an  actual  occurrence  may  not  be  amiss : — 
A  lad  who  had  been  with  us  nearly  a  year,  received  in  a  most  neglected  and  forbid- 
ding condition,  and  who,  though  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  was  unable  to  read  even 
the  simplest  sentence,  was  visited  by  his  father,  with  apparently  much  mutual  satis- 
faction. At  the  close  of  the  visit  the  fEither  asked  to  have  his  son  discharged,  remark- 
ing that  he  thought  he  had  been  punished  erwugh  for  the  smaU  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. His  attention  was  called  especially  to  the  punishment  he  had  suffered. 
First,  his  dirt  had  l)een  washed  off,  his  unsightly  mass  of  hair  had  been  cut  and 
combed,  his  rags  and  vermin  exchanged  for  clean  and  wholesome  clothing,  so  chang- 
ing his  whole  appearance  as  to  hardly  seem  the  same  boy  Then  he  had  been  taught 
to  both  read  and  write,  was  making  good  progress  in  arithmetic  and  other  branches 
of  education,  was  becoming  quite  a  good  worker  in  the  shop,  etc  When  asked,  after 
the  above  explanation,  what  he  thought  of  the  punishment,  the  father  replied,  "I 
think  you  had  better  keep  <m  a  punishing  of  him  I" 

YSBMONT. 

The  report  of  the  Vermont  Reform  Scnool  upon  onr  table  is  the 
fourth,  covering  the  last  half  of  1868  and  the  first  of  1869,  and 
bearing  date  Angost  Slst  of  the  last  named  year.  The  Bey.  Mr. 
Pease  resigned  the  snperintendency  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  Wm.  G.  Fairbank,  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Seform  School,  at  Westborongh.  The  trastees 
express  their  high  satisfaction  at  having  secured  the  services  of  this 
gentleman,  declaring  that  they  '^  have  learned  that  the  management 
of  a  reform  school  can  be  improved  by  the  knowledge  of  an  expert 
as  much  as  any  other  business."  Mr.  Fairbank,  after  a  service  of 
three  months  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  offers  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
"situation."  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  work  both  earnestly  and 
Intelligently,  and  we  shall  await  with  interest  and  confidence  the 
record  that  will  be  embodied  in  his  next  (which  will  really  be  his 
his  first)  report. 

Wisconsin. 
The  State  Eeform  School  of  Wisconsin  has  changed  its  system  of 
discipline  from  the  congregate  to  the  femily.     Of  the  results  of  the 
change,  the  managers  speak  in  the  following  glowing  terms : 

We  are  confinned  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  onr  former  report,  that  the  change 
of  system  from  the  congregated  to  the  fiunily  vrsa  wise.  Every  day  proves  it.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  school,  inside  and  outside,  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  &rm,  is 
changed  and  improved.  We  believe  no  inmate,  officer,  employ^,  intelligent  visitor 
or  friend  of  the  school  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  confirm  aU  that  we  do  or  can 
say  in  approval  of  this  change  of  system. 

On  the  same  subject  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Hendrickson,  uses 
language  equally  strong : 

We  have  made  a  year's  trial  of  our  family  system,  and  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  congregated  system.  To  render  this  a 
complete  success,  we  only  need  competent  and  efficient  ovei%eers,men  and  women  who 
feel  the  responsibility  of  their  charge,  and  possess  the  heart  and  the  will  to  execute 
it.  Men  and  women  who,  occupying  a  parent's  position,  enter  into  their  work  with 
a  parent's  love  and  fidelity.  We  have  at  present  four  families  of  boys  and  girls, 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  shall  be  able  to  organize  the  fifth  family  of  boys  as  soon 
as  the  new  building  is  completed.  I  did  not  dare  to  hope,  a  year  ago,  when  I  said 
in  my  report  that  "  another  building,  to  enable  us  to  make  five  feimilies  of  the  boys, 
is  much  needed,"  that  such  a  result  could  be  obtained  in  one  year ;  yet  such  is  the 
ttuct.  A  building  even  more  commodious  and  beautiful  than  either  of  the  former  is 
nearly  ready  to  receive  its  inmates.  To  this  prompt  response  we  are  indebted, 
through  your  honorable  body  and  the  visiting  committee,  to  the  legislature  and  the 
governor. 

When  the  new  building  is  completed,  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  school 
will  be  e£f^ed.  This  building  will  be  occupied  by  the  better  class  of  boys  in  the 
institution.  We  propose  to  make  the  comforts  and  facilities  of  this  family  such  that 
it  wiU  be  a  privilege  to  remain  an  inmate,  and  a  privation  to  be  removed  from  it. 
At  present  the  number  in  each  family  is  as  foUows: 

Family  No.  1  oontainB,  boys 49 

"  2       "  "    49 

"  8       "  "    27 

4       •'  "    24 

"    of  girls    "         14 
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Mf.  HendrickBon  thus  sketches  the  children  on  their  entrance : 

The  above  table  but  imperfectly  represents  the  destitute  condition  of  a  nujoritj 
of  our  children  previous  to  their  connection  with  the  school — orphans,  half-orphans, 
and  worse  than  orphans.  Thej  have  grown  np  without  parental  eare  and  sympathj, 
often  hungry  and  destitute  of  comfortable  clothes.  The  subject  of  ridicule  and 
abuse,  thej  are  accustomed  to  think  all  mankind  their  enemies.  The  power  of  kind- 
ness thej  have  never  known ;  still  these  children  are  often  possessed  of  a  sharp  and 
ready  wit,  with  keen  perceptive  Acuities,  but  are  in  most  cases  deplorablj  ignorant 
and  astonishingly  depraved.  They  come  to  us  loving  indolence,  filth  and  vice,  and 
hating  study,  work,  cleanliness  and  virtue.  They  are  often  the  prey  of  disease 
engendered  by  neglect,  filth  and  exposure.  Some  of  them  have  been  boot-blacks, 
some  news-boys,  some  street  vagrants ;  others  have  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
homeless  and  friendless.  They  have  loved  no  one,  feared  no  one,  obeyed  no  one. 
With  corrupt  associations,  surrounded  by  bad  examples,  they  have  lost  self-respect, 
become  lawless,  and  fallen  into  crime.  Such  is  the  material  from  which  we  are 
striving  to  make  honest  men  and  good  citizens. 

The  reformatory  agencies  employed  are  stated  to  be :  1.  Order. 
2.  Labor.  3.  Education.  4.  Moral  and  religious  instruction. 
5.  Classification.    6.  Discipline. 
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VII  COMMUTATION  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITEIT 

STATES. 

BT  THB  OOBBUPOXBIirG  BKnORAlT. 

In  a  paper  on  ^^  Oommntation  Laws/'  published  in  our  last  report, 
we  liamed  nineteen  States  as  having  passed  sneh  acts.  Fonr  raore 
are  now  to  be  added  to  this  list,  making  the  whole  number  twenty- 
three.  They  are :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Fork,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Yermont  and  Wis- 
consin. We  last  year  gave  the  text  of  seventeen  of  these  acts ;  one 
of  them,  however,  as  of  a  State  unknown,  which  we  have  since 
learned  to  be  Bhode  Island.  We  print  this  last  again  in  connection 
with  the  State  to  which  it  belongs.  The  text  of  the  commutation 
act  of  New  Jersey,  as  printed  last  year,  has  become  worthless,  as  a 
new  act  has  been  passed  since.  We  have,  therefore  the  acts  of  eight 
States  now  to  give,  which  are  accordingly  appended : 

At.A-RA'M'A, 

Hevised  Codec/ U67. 

Beotiok  4824.  The  governor  may,  in  his  discretion,  remit  a  part  of  the 
imprisonment  of  a  convict  in  the  penitentiary,  on  the  written  recommen- 
dation of  the  board  of  inspectors,  to  the  effect  that  such  convict  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  an  unexceptionable  manner  during  his  imprisonment, 
and  that  the  remission  of  the  remainder  thereof  would  not,  in  their 
opinion,  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  good ;  but  no  such  remission  must 
be  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors  alone,  unless  the  con- 
vict has  been  imprisoned  one-third  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  sentenced, 
or  when  sentenced  for  life,  or  tot  more  than  twenty  years,  has  served  at 
least  seven  years. 

Sec.  4825.  If  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  that 
the  conduct  of  any  convict  in  the  penitentiary  has  been  unexceptionable 
during  the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  the  governor  may  order  two  months 
to  be  deducted  from  each  year,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  his 
imprisonment ;  but,  if  the  convict  is  at  any  time  guilty  of  bad  conduct,  he 
thereby  loses  the  benefit  of  the  previous  year  or  years  of  unexceptionable 
conduct;.  I 

Abkansas. 
Acta  qf  1866-67,  J^o.  27. 

Bectiok  8.  (Enacted)  That  for  the  encouragement  of  the  prisoners  to 
conduct  themselves  with  industry  and  propriety,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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governor,  whenever  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  contractors,  or  keep- 
ers, that  the  conduct  of  a  prisoner  has  been  exemplary  and  unexception- 
able for  a  whole  month  together,  to  commute  such  prisoner's  term  of  con- 
finement for  any  period  of  time,  not  exceeding  two  days  for  each  and 
every  month  he  may  have  so  conducted  himself. 

California. 
Statutes^  pvhlished  1864,  chapter  324;  as  amended  March  30, 1868, 

chapter  504. 

Segtiok  1.  The  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  grant  to  every  convict  confined  in  the  State  prison  of 
this  State,  who  shall  well  behave  himself,  and  who  shall  perform  regular 
labor  during  good  health,  either  for  the  State  authorities,  or  in  the  employ 
of  any  contractor  using  convict  labor  by  authority  of  the  State,  a  credit  of 
five  days  for  each  montli  of  such  regular  work  and  good  behavior,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  imprisonment.  For  such  work  and  good  behavior, 
an  allowance  shall  be  made  of  six  days  for  each  month  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years ;  seven  days  for  each  month  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years ;  of 
eight  days  for  each  month  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years ;  of  nine  days 
for  each  month  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years ;  and  of  ten  days  for  each 
month  after  ten  years.  Such  credit  to  be  computed  in  favor  of  every  such 
convict  as  a  commutation  of  sentence,  and  to  be  deducted  from  the  entire 
term  of  penal  servitude  to  which  sucli  convict  shall  have  been  sentenced ; 
Provided,  that  this  rule  of  commutation  shall  be  so  applied  that  any 
refusal  to  labor,  breach  of  the  prison  rules,  or  other  misconduct,  shall  work 
a  forfeiture  of  the  credits  of  time  thus  earned,  or  such  part  of  it  as  the 
Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  may  determine.  The  power  to  declare 
such  forfeiture  shall  rest  in  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  alone,  or  a 
majority  thereof;  and  time  once  forfeited  shall  not  be  restored,  except  by 
a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  such  case,  and  then  only  when 
circumstances  shall  render  such  restoration  urgently  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  shall  proceed  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  shall  declare  and  establish  a  proper  scale  or  rate  of  debits 
and  credits  for  meritorious  conduct  or  misconduct,  which  shall  accompany 
the  rules  of  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose  shall  cause  to  be  entered  up  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  result 
of  credits  to  which  each  prisoner  may  be  entitled  under  this  act,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  shall  announce  such  result  to  the  prisoners. 

Sec.  8.  Every  contractor  employing  convict  labor  shall  keep  a  similar 
record  of  the  conduct  of  all  prisoners  employed  by  them,  and  shall  submit 
the  same  for  inspection  to  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  at  the  end 
of  every  month,  who  shall  take  the  same  into  consideration  in  making  up 
their  decision. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  end  of  every  three  months  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Directors  shall  report  to  the  governor  of  this  State  the  names  of  all  prison- 
ers who  may  have  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  with  the 
amount  of  total  credits  to  the  date  of  such  report,  the  term  of  their 
sentences,  the  date  of  imprisonment,  and  the  date  when  their  service  would 
expire  by  limitation  of  sentence. 

Sec.  6.^^«  ixmended  March  7, 1868,  chapter  182.  The  governor  of  the 
State  is  hereby  authorized,  in  the  cases  so  reported  to  him  by  said  board, 
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wh^iever  the  total  amount  of  credits  so  earned  and  allowed  shall  amooat 
to  thirty  days,  to  deduct  such  terms  of  credit  for  good  behavior  firom  tbe 
term  of  imprisonment  for  which  such  convict  may  have  been  sentenced ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  such  convict  shall  have  been 
sentenced,  less  the  number  of  days  so  allowed  and  credited,  may  order  the 
release  of  such  convict  by  an  order  under  his  hand  addressed  to  the  warden 
of  the  prison,  in  such  mode  and  form  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  with  or 
without  restoration  to  citizenship,  as  he  may  deem  advisable ;  Provided^ 
that  no  part  of  or  provision  contained  in  tliis  act  shall  be  so  taken  or  con- 
strued as  to  abridge  the  term  of  imprisonment  of  any  convict,  except  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  herein ;  nor  shall 
the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  any  convict  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  grant  and  enter  up  in  fiivor  of  such  prisoners  whom  they 
may  deem  worthy  for  meritorious  conduct,  industry  and  good  behavior, 
during  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  credit  allowed 
and  authorized  by  section  one  of  tliis  act,  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  to  be 
deducted  fh>m  the  term  of  their  imprisonment. 

[Section  six  was  modified  by  the  act  of  March  80, 1868,  the  second  section 
of  which  reads :  **  Tliis  act  shall  apply  to  all  persons  now  imprisoned  in  the 
State  prison,  and  the  commutation  herein  provided  for  sliall  be  computed 
from  April  fourth,  A.  B.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. ''  Approved 
AprU  4, 1864.] 

Nbvada. 

Statutes  of  1865,  chapter  69. 

Section  22.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  (of  State  Prison)  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  grant  to  any  convict  confined  in  the  State  prison, 
who  shall  well  behave  himself,  and  who  shall  perform  regular  labor  during 
good  health,  either  within  or  without  the  State  prison  inclosures,  a  credit 
of  five  days  for  each  month  of  such  regular  work  and  good  behavior ;  such 
credit  to  be  computed  in  favor  of  any  such  convict  as  a  commutation  of 
sentence,  and  to  be  deducted  from  the  entire  term  of  penal  servitude  to 
which  such  convict  shall  have  been  sentenced ;  Provided^  that  said  rule  of 
commutation  shall  be  so  applied  that  the  five  days  of  credit  thus  earned 
or  allowed  shall  be  forfeited  by  any  refusal  to  labor,  breach  of  the  prison 
rules  or  other  misconduct,  as  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, during  the  month  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such  ci^edit  may 
have  been  allowed. 

Sec.  23  provides  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  establish  a 
scale  and  monthly  record  of  debits  and  credits,  to  be  reported  on  occasion 
to  the  pardoning  power  of  the  State. 

New  Jebsey. 

Chapter  577.    A  supplement  to  the  "  Act  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  State  PrisonP 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  (General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  JerB^^  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shiOl  be  the  duty 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  State  prison  to  assign  to  the  clerk,  or  some  other 
officer  thereof,  the  keeping  of  a  correct,  impartial  daily  record  of  the  oon- 
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duet  of  eadi  prisoner  and  of  his  labor,  whether  satisfactory  or  otherwise ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  to  see  that  the  said  record  is  regularly 
made  and  preserved  onder  his  care. 

Bec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  when  the  inspectors  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  said  record  is  properly  kept,  they  shall  direct  the  keeper,  for  every 
month  of  faithful  performance  of  assigned  labor  by  any  convict  in  the  State 
prison,  to  remit  to  him  two  days  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced ; 
for  every  month  of  continuous  orderly  deportment  two  days ;  and  for  every 
month  of  manifest  effort  at  intellectual  improvement  and  self-control,  to  l>e 
certified  by  the  moral  instructor,  one  day ;  Provided^  nevertheless,  that,  In 
any  month  In  which  a  convict  shall  have  merited  and  received  punish- 
ment, no  such  remission  of  sentence  shall  be  made ;  and,  in  case  of  any 
flagrant  misconduct  by  any  prisoner,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspectors  to 
declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  time  previously  remitted  to  him  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  as  to  them  shall  seem  Just. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  keeper 
and  moral  instructor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspectors  to  remit  an  ad- 
ditional day  per  month  to  every  convict  who  for  twelve  months  preceding 
shall  have  merited  the  same  by  his  continuous  good  conduct  ill  the  particu- 
lars above  mentioned,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  of  uninterrupted  good 
conduct,  progressively  to  increase  the  remission  one  day  per  month  for  that 
year. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That,  if  any  person  who  has  partaken  of  the 
clemency  of  this  act  shall  be  again  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  his  said  sentence,  be  required  to  serve  out  the  * 
number  of  days  remitted  to  him  or  her  on  the  previous  term. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  sentences  of  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison  made  by  any  court  of  this  State,  for  a  term  of  months  or  years,  shall 
be  construed  and  understood,  to  be  made  under  and  subject  to  the  provi^ 
sions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  supplement  to  the  act  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  State  prison,  approved  April  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  immediately. 

Approved  AprU  2, 1809. 

Oregon. 

Oeneral  Jjvwa  (1864)  chapter  41,  title  2.     "  The  behavior  qf  convicts 
in  the  penitentiary,'*'* 

Section  19.  (Enacted)  That  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  shall  note  the 
eonduct,  obedience  and  industry  of  each  and  every  convict  in  his  charge, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  week  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent* 

Sec.  20.  The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  merit  book,  in  which  he  shall 
enter  the  name  of  each  convict,  and  the  date  of  his  or  her  entry  into  Uie 
penitentiary.  The  time  for  which  each  convict  is  sentenced  shall  h% 
divided  into  periods  of  six  months  each,  or  a  fraction  thereof  for  the  last 
period,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  superintendent  shall  observe  and  inform 
himself  of  the  conduct  of  each  convict,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  such  conduct 
warrants  it,  he  shall  enter  in  the  merit  book  a  merit  mark  for  each  month 
of  such  periods  of  time,  or  so  many  thereof  as  such  convict  may  be 
eatiUed  to. 
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Sec.  21.  Whenever  a  convict  shall  have  received  four  merit  markB  in  any 
period  of  six  months,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  one  day  upon  his 
time  for  each  of  such  marks,  not  exceeding  six.  When  such  merit  mariu 
are  earned  a  second  time  during  any  such  period,  such  convict  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  like  credit  of  two  days  for  each  of  such  merit  marks ;  when 
such  merit  marks  are  earned  the  third  time  during  any  such  period,  such 
convict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  credit  of  three  days  for  each  of  such 
merit  marks ;  when  such  merit  marks  are  earned  the  fourth  time  during 
any  such  period,  such  convict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  credit  of  four  days 
for  each  of  such  merit  marks ;  when  such  merit  marks  are  earned  the  fifth 
time  during  any  such  period,  such  convict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  credit 
of  five  days  for  each  of  such  merit  marks ;  and  when  such  merit  marks 
are  earned  during  any  other  such  period  tiiereafter,  such  convict  shidl  be 
entitled  to  a  like  credit  of  five  days  for  each  of  such  merit  marks. 

Bec.  22.  No  time  shall  be  allowed  or  deducted  for  time  that  is  spent  by 
any  convict  in  hospital. 

Sec.  28.  Any  convict  or  convicts  attempting  to  escape,  or  escaping,  con- 
spiring to  escape,  or  willfully  violating  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
prison,  shall  forfeit  all  allowances  of  time  that  shall  have  been  made  to 
him  or  her  up  to  that  time. 

Sec.  24.  The  superintendent  shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  time  allowed 
to  each  convict,  and  if,  ux>on  the  approach  of  the  expiration  of  his  or  her 
sentence,  it  be  found  that  he  or  she  has  a  credit  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  time  that  the  law  would  grant,  if  his  or  her  conduct  had  been  perfect, 
he  shall  deduct  the  time  that  has  been  allowed  to  such  convict  from  the 
time  of  his  or  her  sentence,  and  during  the  twenty  days  preceding  the 
thirty  days  before  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  after  the 
deduction  provided  for  shall  have  been  made,  he  shall  notify  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  the  facta  of  the  said  convict^s  behavior  and  industry,  and 
the  governor  may,  if  in  his  opinion  the  facts,  as  stated  by  the  superintend- 
ent, warrant,  grant  to  the  said  convict  a  remission  of  so  much  of  his 
sentence  as  he,  the  said  convict,  has  earned  by  his  obedience,  good  behavior 
and  industry. 

Sec.  25.  If,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  any  person  that  has  been 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  is  reported  by  the  superintendent  to 
the  governor  to  have  earned  two-thirds  of  the  time  allowed  by  this  act, 
for  the  first  five  years  of  the  time  that  he  or  she  is  confined,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  allowed  by  this  act,  for  the  second  five  years  that 
he  or  she  is  confined,  and  seven-eights  of  the  time  allowed  by  this  act, 
for  the  third  five  years  that  he  or  she  is  confined,  and  if  the  governor,  in 
his  opinion,  l)elleves  the  facta  so  reported  warrant,  he  may  grant  a  full 
pardon  to  said  convict. 

Sbc.  26  provides  for  the  payment  of  five  dollars  to  each  convict  on 
release. 

Sec.  27  provides  for  an  allowance  of  fifty  cents  for  each  merit  mark,  from 
the  accumulations  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  taken  the  value  of  tools 
and  materials  destroyed  by  the  convict's  fault.    October  81, 1804. 

Pennsylvania. 

SsonoN  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  the  SemUe  and  Hau$e  of  JRepresentctUvei  of 
tKe  OommonweaUh  of  Pennsylvania  in  Chneral  Assembly  mef,  and  U  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  all  prisoners  who  have 
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been  or  shall  liereaf|;er  be  convicted  of  any  ofifbnce  agaiflBt  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Penn^lvaQia»and  ooofiued  in  anjr  State  prison  or  penitentiary  in 
execntion  of  the  Judgment  or  sentence  upon  snch  conviction,  who  so  con- 
dnct  themselves  thai  no  <Aiai9e  of  mfscendact  shsill  be  sustained  against 
them,  shall,  If  the  governor  shall  so  direct,  have  a  dedudtion  of  one  month 
on  each  of  the  flmt  two  yean,  ^  two  months  on  efU)h  sncceedlng  year  to 
the  fifth  year,  and  of  three  months  on  each  foUowfaig  year  to  the  tenth 
year,  and  of  four  months  on  each  remaining  year  of  the  term  of  their 
sentence,  and  shall  be  entitied  to  their  discharge  so  much  the  sooner,  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  warden  or  principal  keeper  of  such  prison  or  peniten- 
tiary, with  theappfovaiof  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  same. 

Bhods  Iblanix 

Bbotion  1.  The  warden  of  the  State  prison  shi9i  ke^  a  record  oi  the 
oonduct  of  each  convict,  ftnd  for  each  month  that  a  convict  (except  con- 
victs  under  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  Hfe)  appears  by  such  record  to 
have  observed  aU  tbe  rules  and  requirements  of  the  prison,  and  not 
to  have  been  sul^ected  to  punishment,  shall,  witii  the  consent  of  the 
governor,  upon  Uie  recommendation  to  hiip  of  a  HM^rity  ot  the  board  of 
inspectors,  be  dedneied  fnm,  the  tem  or  terms  of  the, sentence  of  such 
convict,  the  same  number  of  6§i^  that  these  are  years  in  the  said  term  of 
his  sentence :  Provided,  that,  where  tiie  sentence  Is  for  a  longer  term  than 
live  years,  only  five  days  thM  be  deducted  for  one  month's  good  behavior ; 
BJidfpr<kvided  further,  that  for  every  day  a  convict  shall  be  shut  up  or  other- 
wise punished  for  bad  conduct  there  shall  be  deducted  on^  day  from  the 
time  he  shall  lu^ve  gained  Amt  good  oonduek 

rSenate  Ha  SI.]  87 
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Vm.  REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  OH 
COUNTY  JAILS. 

"L  Rbpobt  or  thb  OoHMmn  or  MoinooinEBT  Countt. 

Fonda,  February  16, 1870. 

Dbas  Sib — I  wonld  Bay  in  reply  to  yonr  request,  that  I  hate 
TiBited  the  jail  in  this  place  every  Sabbath,  when  at  home,  and  hate 
oceaaionally  also  preached  daring  the  week.  I  am  Borry  to  say  that 
an  nnnsoal  number  of  priBoners  has  marked  thiB  year  with  a  Bad 

r  intereBt  I  have  had  as  many  as  twenty-five  in  my  priBon  congrega- 
tion, and  moBt  of  them  yonng  men  of  good  abilities  and  of  good 

'flmiliee.  Oreat  attention  has  been  paid  to  preaching,  and  I  never 
have  anywhere  indications  of  more  interest.  The  result,  of  conrM, 
Lmnst  leave  with  the  Lord  of  the  harvest ;  but  I  feel  well  rewarded 
for  my  work  by  the  pleasure  and  avidity  with  which  my  ministra- 
tions are  reoeived.  Bespectfidly  yours, 

W.  FROTHINGHAM. 

2.  BSFOBT  or  TBOB  CoMMriTKB  W  KUOABA  CoUKTT. 

LooKPOW,  N.  T.,  i^rfrwary  17, 1870. 

Rs7.  Aim  DxAx  SiBr- Your  note  of  the  18th  is  recdved ;  also,  tbe 

twenty-fourth  annual. report,  so  full. of  important  and  interestiag 

.  matter,  for  which  we  return  yon  our  sincere  tlumks.    We  have  bete 

unable  to  perform  as  much  labor  as  we  desired,  on  account  of  a  seveM 

.  and  lengthened  sickness  with' which  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  visited  imm^ 

diately  >after  having  sent  in  our  last  report  to  the  Prison  Assodatioa. 

Fet  we  feel  as  deeply  interested  in  the  great  subject  as  ever,  and  are 

thankful  to  know  diat  some  good  has  resulted  from:  the  small  amovilt 

.of  labor  we  have'been  able  to  accomplish. 

Yisitsmadeto  the  iMiBon.. ^ 18      ' 

Bibles  donated 4 

Testaments  donated. ; 8 

Pages  of  tracts  distributed 700 

Beligions  papers        ^        .w .< ..,..^.     47 

Bible  lessons  committed  by  prisoners. 24 

.  .  .    Greatest  number  of  prisoners  pvesent  on  the  Sabbath.     23 

Least  number .;................  ^ .... .       8 

A  niiraber  •  have'  signed'  the  .teinperanoe  plei^^e.  Sead  the  Scrip* 
tutes^  witk  prayer  and  application  of  divii^e  truth,  at  the  celV^ 
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each  prisoner  on  all  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  Sabbatluu  We  are 
pleased  to  state  that  the  prisoners  have  nniformly  listened  to  our 
inBtraotions  with  deep  attention,  and  have  treated  ns  with  grest 
reqpe«t.  ^oite  of  them  wetfj  <gr  ^e  retnoi  of  SaMii^y  w^^ttLve 
expressed  their  gratitude. £[)r  the  iastmetipns  received*  We  have 
pressed  npon  them  (if  conscions  of  guilt)  to  make  a  free  and  fall 
confession  of  their  crimef  as  beiuig  the  first  iFe4epioing.  Itep  on  the 
npivard  road  to  yiftne— clearing  their  own  minds,  softening  the 
hearts  of  their  jndges,  and  saving  the  connty  n^iah  eq>eD^  Hmj 
Ju^Tcmade  cen&ssioa  in  court  ttcw  the  advice  given,  apd  ne  oa^»  to 
Mr  knowledge,  haa  ever  xi^gretted  it.  v 

As  we  have  a  similar  field  of  lab<Nr  in  the  west  in  prQ«paetlv%  ne 
irpuld  recommend  to  auooeed  us  as  local  comn^ttoe  of  eorrsffpon^- 
enoe  of  Niagara  county  jail,  Misa  L.  QotchkiM,  Deaeea  R.  W.  BeolTt 
j/ohn  Bowdoa  and  Fholoa  Outwater,  all  residents  in  Loekport 

Pn^ipg  for  the  continmoce  of  rich  heavenly  WiSflings  w  yottr 
soble  enterprise,  we  are,        Tonra  in  fieuth  and  hope^ 

D.  a*  J.E.  MAXWKI-L 

3.  Bepobt  ot  THs  OaMMrrmiB  of  Watnh  Oomvr^ 

Ltohs,  N.  T.,  February  19, 1870. 
Sev.  KO.  Wines,  D.D.: 

Having  alrcfady,  in  a  prevloas  eemmttttfcatloa  dtKing^ast  year,^ 
ezpreteed  my  view*  on  several  in^rtant  points  at  considerable 
length,  I  shdl  met  need  to  trespasa  much  on  y<mr  tttae  et  spaee  at 
.Ipveaenttr^  My  c^leagoe^  Bev.  B.  Harrington,  and  siysdf  kaivia  faill 
tthe  usual  servicea  nearly  every  Sunday,  oeeasienaUy  Tidtlog  then 
during  the  week«  They  have  been  well  aupplied  wilk  Bibka  aad 
•good  reading  matter,  and  h^fu  seemed  to  appreciate  tbeie  pitvilcgii, 
in  the  main,  aa  well  as  ether  peo^  There  Iwve  been  some  iuitanom 
ef  privation  in  clothing,  ete^  whicdi  it  wee  sot  difteult  to  get  rriieved 
^by  Ghristian  benevolenee.  But  an  einmtial  defeet  exhta  in  the 
means  of  warming  the  jail ;  and  aUhouf|h  the  sheriff  has  bron^t 
the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  board  ci  auperviton,  they  have  n^ 
looted  to  take  any  action  in  the  premises  y  consequently,  the  prkoners 
sometimes  actually  suffer  from  cold.  A  very  marked  inereise  of 
interest  in  our  services  and  e^ortalions  has  been  asanifiBrted  for 
some  weeks,  which  seems  owing  not  so  much  to  any  inereased  effort 
or  fidelity  on  our  part,  as  to  im  evident  ^  tidal  wave,''  be  to  speak, 
of  spiritual  iafinence^  which  is  turning  very  many  souls  all  about  us 
to  ponder  their  higher  and  eternal  interests. 
/  With  cordial  esteem  and  afieetion  in  Ohriat^  I  he;ve  tbe  h4m«r  to 
'  be,  your  friend  and  co^laborer^  L.  B.  8H£BWOOD» 
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Tke  eotiit;^  jsil,  at  TK>ga^  I  k-egret  to  bej^  ooptinnet  in,  the  sanni 
insecure,  inconvenient  and  dilapidated  condition  ai  at  the  last  year^ 
Y^fp^ti.    No  jail  record  having  been  kept,  the  ntnuber  of  commit- 
menti  ts  wnknowii. 
'  Daring  the  year  two  escapes  have  oocafred ;  two  priaoners  hav^' 
been  sent  to  the  Anbnm  State  prison,  tad  two  to  Rochester  pen!^' 
tiMary.    An  amisually  large  number  of  prisonerl  hav^  tieen  com- 
mitted to  tiie  jail  on  criminal  charges,  and  abont  the  nsnal  nnmbcr] 
ftr  drvnkennesa.    The  priaon  bniMing,  as  described  hi  last  report,  Is, ' 
ai  I  am  informed,  ao  insecure  that  no  expert  rogne  could  be  kept 
within  its  walls  over  night,  except  he  were  nnder  guard  or  in'  irons^ 
Osr  eo^mty  tonpervisoit  have  recently  authorised  tbs  employment  of 
prisoners,  under  sentence,  on  the  public  streets,  but  thus  far  they  have 
not  been  employed  except  in  washing  and  whitewashing  the  prison 
apai^tmenti.    The  usual  weekly  visitation  of  the  prisoners  for  reb'g- 
ions  instruction  has,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  persona 
having  chaerge  of  that  serticte,  been  (br  s^vend  monlilB  discolitinued. 
The  sexes  9Jce  still  separated  ^ily  by  a  wood  grating,  except  when  in 
their  cells.  The  English  BiUa  k  kept  within  the  prison,  and  tke  mMi- 
nanfc  of  a  Uhiaij  of  reUgiooa  books  is  in  the  ehai|^of  die  jailor,  tmt' 
the  use  of  any  desiring  to  use  it    All  the  arrangements  iScvheatiagy 
wlttking  and  ventilation  are  the  sajue  as  last  year.    Prison  diet 
about  the  same.    The  Young  Men's  Chrisliea  Association  has  charge ' 
of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  which  has,  I  regrat  to 
say,  been  neglected,  but  we  hope  wooa  to  seoere  the  services  of 
reliable  persons  Ibr  lliat  work. 

Yours  truly, 

February  26, 1870.  E.  W.  WARKEH 

5.  Bepobt  of  thb  CoMicnTxx  of  OirsmA  Comrnr. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  February  16, 1870. 
jRev.  Dr.  WifUi : 

Dear  Sir —  I  have  visited  the  Borne  jail  during  the  past  year  on 
the  Sabbath ;  have  Conducted  religious  services,  distributed  papers 
and  periodicals,  and  contributed  in  whatever  way  I  could  to  the 
instruction  of  the  prisoners.  A  majority  of  the  committals  are  for 
drunkenness,  and  other  crimes  resulting  from  it  A  good  talk  on 
temperance  is  about  as  effective  as  any  thing. 

S.  G.  VISSCHEB. 
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6.  Bkpobt  or  ths  OoMMtnsB  or  Sabatoga  Oouhit. 

Ballbioh,  February  14»  1870. 
iew.  E.  a  Wines,  J).  D.  : 

Dear  Sib — Tour  fayor  is  reoeiyed.  The  frequent  opportmutiet 
of  oonYersation  with  the  prisoners  in  our  jail  have  oontinaed  to  bo 
in  acoordanoe  with  the  divine  tmth,  ^^  that  the  heart  is  deoeitftil 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.'' 

We  are  happy  to  say  the  prisoners  have  been  visited  more 
frequently  than  formerly,  and  furnished  with  reading  matter,  which 
has  always  been  received  with  thankfolness,  with  the  promise  that 
it  will  be  faithfoUy  perosed  and  studied.  We  endeavor  to  do  them 
good,  with  the  hope  that  the  great  day  will  reveal  some  fmit. 
Accept  onr  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  your  noble  enterprisai. 
Tours  with  regard, 

TITUS  M.  MITCHELL, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

7.  BXFOBT  cur  TEE  OoiOaTTBB  OF  OsWBGO  OoUBTT. 

OswBQO,  February  15, 1870. 
Mt  Dbab  Sib — Our  committee  sent  no  report  on  the  Oswego  jaQ 
last  fidl,  for  the  reason  that  every  thing  was  going  on  as  usnd,  and 
there  was  nothing  new  to  state  to  the  Association. 

On  January  first  the  jail  changed  hands.  Under  the  new  sheriff 
we  shall  also  give  the  matter  our  attention,  and  report  in  due  time 
for  1870. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  0.  McWHOKTER, 

for  the  Committee. 
Reio.  E.  0.  Wineey  See.  IT.  T.  Prison  Asa.  Albany. 
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IX.  THE  CAPITALISTS  OF  CRIME.* 

The  contest  between  those  who  work  and  those  who  plunder  is 
nearly  as  old  as  the  world  itself.  Nor  is  there  much  gronnd  to  hope 
for  its  speedy  termination.  We  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  society 
may  not  have  made  a  mistake  in  its  mode  of  carrying  on  this  contest. 
Has  it  not  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  habitual  criminality  is  a 
craft,  not  carried  on  by  isolated  individuals,  but  by  a  virtual  organ- 
ization, comprehending  various  grades  and  divisions  of  work,  and 
especially  requiring  the  combined  action  of  capital  and  labor  pre- 
cisely as  other  crafts  do,  and  like  them,  too,  being  wholly  dependent 
for  its  continued  existence  on  this  union!  There  are  two  well 
defined  classes  enlisted  in  criminal  operations — the  capitalists  and 
the  operatives,  those  who  furnish  the  means  and  those  who  work 
the  machinery,  and  the  former  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  latter. 
There  are  four  classes  of  criminal  capitalists:  1.  The  owners  of 
houses  or  dens  affording  habitation  to  depredators  and  places  for 
their  congr^ation  and  enjoyment — domicils,  concert  and  drinking  . 
saloons,  dance-houses  and  houses  of  prostitution.  2.  The  receivers  or 
buyers  of  stolen  property.  3.  The  pawnbrokers,  who  lend  money, 
upon  such  property.  4.  The  makers  of  burglarious  and  other  instru- 
ments used  in  criminal  operations.  It  is  the  practical  impunity  of 
these  capitalists  which  supports  the  breed  of  thieves,  burglars  and 
counterfeiters.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  man  possessed  of  some  capi- 
tal may,  with  absolute  impunity,  use  it  in  providing  homes  for  crim- 
inals, arranged,  if  so  he  pleases,  for  concealing  the  thieves  and  their 
plunder,  and  for  baffling  the  pursuit  of  the  police ;  or  such  a  person 
may,  with  equal  impunity,  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  burglars' 
and  thieves'  instruments,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
construction.  It  is  true  that,  as  regards  those  who  cash  the  stolen 
property,  either  by  purchase  or  by  loan — receivers  and  pawnkrokers 
— the  law  does  provide  for  their  punishment;  but  the  requirements 
as  to  evidence  are  such  as  to  make  detection  and  conviction,  in  ordi- 

*  This  paper  is  condensed  trcm  seyenl  essays  npon  the  snbjioct,  kindly  sent  to  the 
seeretaiy  by  Edwin  Hill,  Esq.,  of  London,  one  of  three  sorrlTing  brothers  of  the 
celebiated  Sir  Rowland  HUl,  to  whom  the  worid  is  indebted  for  the  eheap  postag*' 
system ;  a  fiunily  distlngnished  for  the  great  ability  of  its  members,  and  so  lee^"  w^ 
for  their  earnest  and  inteUigent  derolion  to  works  of  philanthrophy,  particularly, 
those  looking  to  the  repreedon  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
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nary  caseB,  all  but  impottible.  In  New  York,  the  artidea  of  atolen 
property  daily  received  by  the  two  daaeeB  named  probably  amount  in 
yalne  to  thousands  of  dollars ;  yet  the  conviction  of  a  receiver  is  so 
rare  that  ^ere  is  scarcely  one  to  ten  .tboonand  otbwmi  i^d  the  con- 
viction of  a  pawnbroW  for  receiving  snch  property  in  pledge  we  have 
never  heard  ot  Compand  to  tim  sspatms  of  operative  plnnderers, 
the  several  classes  of  criminal  capitalists  constitute  but  a  small  be^y. 
Being  much  more  sensitive  to  the  terrors  of  the  law>  and  more  con-, 
fined  to  given  localities,  they  offer  by  far  the  fairest  mark  for  success^ 
fU  criminal  legislation.  The  mere  'laborer  ^  of  the  criminal  class^ 
if  we  may  so  name  the  thief  and  the  bui^lar,  has  neither  reputation 
to  hazard  nor  property  to  lose ;  he  can  hide  himself  or  run  away. 
Kot  so,  however,  the  man  who  has  invested  his  capital  in  aid  of  the 
predatory  class ;  he  cannot  conceal  himself;  and  if  he  run  away,  he 
must  leave  his  house,  his  shop,  or  his  stock  behind  him.  These 
criminal  capitalists  present  a  vital  and  exceedingly  vulnerable  part 
of  the  organization.  If  it  were  made  absolutely  unsafe  for  ownora 
of  property  to  afford  shelter  to  habitual  criminals — the  stem  rule 
**  No  house  room  to  the  dishonest ''  being  rigidly  enforced  —  and  if  it 
were  also  made  absolutely  unsafe  either  to  purchase  stolen  property 
or  to  advance  money  upon  it,  the  dass  that  now  lives  by  plunder 
would,  per  force^  be  driven  either  to  honesty  or  starvation.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  England,  it  was  noticed 
that  while  household  property,  shop  goods,  valuables  carried  about 
the  person,  etc.,  were  perfectly  secure  from  depredation,  the  thread 
and  silk  used  in  bombazine  and  carpet  weaving  were  constantly 
stolen.  Now,  Ti^hat  was  the  cause  of  this  strange  anomaly  t  Not, 
surely,  that  the  people  were  honest  for  one  thing,  and  dishonest  for 
another!  But  this  was  the  reason:  Kidderminster  was  not  large 
enough  to  conceal  and  support  a  trader  in  stolen  goods  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  but  it  contained  many  small  weavers,  some  of  whom  had 
both  means  and  inclination  to  buy  the  stolen  silk  and  thread.  Cir- 
cumstances enabled  capital  and  labor — the  capital  of  the  small 
weaver  and  the  labor  of  the  thief — to  act  jointly  against  the  silk 
and  thread,  while  they  did  not  admit  of  such  joint  action  against 
other  kinds  of  property. 

"'  There  is  a  world  of  instruction  in  all  this.  It  says  to  society : 
Strike  at  the  criminal  capitalist  in  your  warfare  against  crime ; 
make  the  cities  too  hot  to  hold  them ;  destroy  opportunity  in  the  lax^p 
towns  as  well  as  in  the  small ;  and  then  evil  inclination  will  remain 
dormant  and  undevelc^^  in  the  former  no  less  than  in  the  latter; 
but  so  long  as,  through  ignorance  or  fbar,  you  fail  to  adopt  thit 
method  of  attack,  you  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  an  army  of  watdi 
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en  to  diedc  eyil  inclination  as  it  ripens  into  crime;  yonr  yropertj 
will  be  exposed  to  plander  and  yonr  pereons  to  injnry ;  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  children  who  might  be  saved^by  a  law  as  inexorable 
a^that  wliich  makes  the  magnetic  needle  obey  the  loadstone  will  b% 
doomed  to  grow  up  under  influences  which  will  compel  them  to 
become  the  criminal  artny  (yf  the  fttnre.   ' 

We  offer  this  short  summary :  To  spoliatioa  of  property  as  we  see 
it  carried  on,  the  united  action  of  capital  and  labor  is  essential 
Habitnal  criminality  is  sustained  by  an  alliance  and  virtual  organ- 
isation between  these  two  elements,  each  idike  indispensable  to  tiie 
prosecutlan  of  the  busineeiL  The  capitalists — owners  of  dwellings, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  (whether  by  buying  them  or  lending  money 
upon  them),  the  keepers  of  flash  houses  for  the  entertainment  of 
criminals,  and  the  makers  of  thieves'  and  counterfeiters'  instruments 
*-^are  few;  while  the  operative  plundes-ers  are  many.  The  law 
strikes  ai  the  many  opomtives,  one  by  one ;  it  riionld  strike  at  the 
few  eapitidists,  as  a  dass.  It  shouM  direct  its  blows  against  Ihe 
connection  between  capital  and  labor,  ordinarily  a  benficent  one,  but 
in  this  case  evil,  and  only  evil ;  nor  should  it  ferbear  its  assaults  till 
it  has  wholly  broken  and  dissolved  that  oonnection.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  when  this  baleful  organization  shall  be  pierced  in  a  vital 
part,  it  will  perish ;  that  when  the  comer-stone  of  the  leprous  fabric 
shall  be  removed,  Uie  building  will  inevitably  tumble  into  rains. 
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X.  HOW   ARE  CRIMINALS  MADE !    CAN  THEIR 
NUMBER  BE  DIMINISHED! 

BT  TBM  OOBBBIPOini'lllV  SaOBBTAST* 

• 

The  following  imaginary  history  of  a  yonng  criminal,  fiction  in 
form,  bnt  fact  in  reality,  is  condensed  from  '^  Barclay's  Javenile 
Delinquency,"  as  given  in  the  appendix  to  Frederic  Hill's  work  on 
crime: 

He  is  bom  in  a  guiet  or  oellmr,  from  wliieli  both  light  snd  sir  are  csrefollj  ex- 
cluded. In  hii  earlj  days  he  receired  but  acantj  measure  of  a  mother's  loTing  and 
fostering  care.  Soon  after  birth  he  was  carried  forth  into  the  streets  with  onlj  a 
Blender  eoTering  of  rags,  exposed  to  the  damp,  chilly  blast,  that  his  shriU  cry  of  ' 
anguish  might  the  better  wring  the  pittanoe  from  the  passer-by,  a  crj  not  nnfrs- ' 
quently  made  the  more  agoniaing  by  the  application  of  human  agency.  At  night» 
when  the  absence  of  warmth  and  other  conditions  of  comfort  compels  the  cry  of 
suffering,  quietness  is  secured  by  administering  the  same  foul  draught  which  is 
V  preying  on  the  rital  forces,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  wretched  parents.  Thus 
are  combined,  in  most  unhappy  union,  in  the  case  of  this  ohUd  oi  misfoirtune»  the 
most  powerful  ingredients  tliat  can  poison  the  cup  of  hspi^ness  snd  nourish  the 
seeds  of  moral  and  physical  debility. 

As  soon  as  the  tiny  limbs  of  the  urchin  can  carry  his  stunted  body,  he  is  thrown 
ont  of  his  filthy  den  into  the  street  to  beset  the  passengers  on  the  busy  thorough- 
fare with  whining  appeals  for  charity.  If  he  returns  to  his  cellar  or  his  garret 
without  the  expected  prey,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  a  sound  beating,  InterspsiftBd  with 
oaths  and  curses,  is  his  only  welcome.  He  never  hears  the  name  of  God,  except  in 
imprecation.  A  Bible  he  neyer  saw  in  the  house,  and  if  it  were  put  into  his  hands 
he  could  not  spell  out  its  simplest  texts.  The  Sabbath  he  knows  only  as  a  day 
when  the  shops  are  shut,  and  all  business  suspended  except  that  of  the  whisky 
shop.  The  church  bells  ring  out  their  solemn  peal ;  but  in  his  sphere  the  day  is 
noted  only  as  one  of  greater  idleness  and  sensuality  than  other  days.  He  was  neyer 
taught  to  pray ;  but  his  instruction  in  curses  has  been  most  abundant.  He  was 
never  taught  the  commandments  of  his  God ;  but  has  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
in  their  contraries,  both  by  example  and  precept  What  can  be  expected  from  such 
a  cliildhood,  from  such  a  culture  in  the  spring-day  of  lifeT  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns  T  As  we  sow  we  reap.  '*The  boy  is  father  of  the  man.*'  To  expect  that 
a  child,  trained  in  the  manner  described,  will  become  an  honest  and  useful  member 
of  society,  is  to  expect  little  less  than  a  miracle.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  grows 
up  a  delinquent,  an  Arab,  a  moral  pest  to  aU  around ;  yet  surely  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  our  dismal  biography.  The  boy,  sent  forth  to  beg,  dis- 
covers no  great  difference  between  that  and  stealing.  The  penny  wrung  from  the 
hand  of  the  passer-by —  not  as  charity,  but  as  the  price  of  freedom  from  annoyance — 
seems  to  him  no  less  unwillingly  parted  with  than  that  which  is  filched  from  the 
pocket.  Anywhere  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  he  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Judicial  Ufe  at  the  bar  of  a  police  court,  or  before  a  simple  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  mijesty  of  the  law  he  neither  understands  nor  cares  for.  The  buttons 
sad  batons  of  the  policemen  excite  much  more  both  of  his  admiration  and  awe  than 
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the  mmgigtrsto  om  tho  IbeHdi.  He  te  not  7«k  lauriMd  fo  jikUctel  phrftieologx  or  pro- 
eediire.  To  the  qncetlon  "  QvSlij,  or  not  gidltx  T  "^  he  ISspe  out,  - 1  don't  know ; "  or 
the  mdy  He,  hJs  eerUest  pseeept,  **  I  didn't  do  it ; "  or,  with  the  netnnd  dispoeitioa 
to  shift  hlame  on  othen,  "  It  wis  him  that  did  it/'  pointing  to  loine  ragamnffia 
who,  on  tills  oecMion,  oeenpies  the  place  of  witnoM,  the  next  time  to  take  that  of 
the  prlaoner.  The  charge  is  Ibnnd  prored,  and  the  hoy  is  consigned  to  prison  for  m 
hftof  period-*  too  brief  to  accomplish  the  least  practical  good,  hot  quite  l<Hig  enough 
to  break  the  spell  of  the  prison-hoose,  and  strip  it  of  its  terrors ;  long  enough  to 
Indoctrinate  him  in  all  the  Ticee  and  derices  of  the  professional  criminal ;  long 
enough  to  fire  his  young  heart  with  the  bad  ambition  of  becoming  a  leader  and  m 
hero  in  assaults  npon  the  rights  and  property  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  short  term  of  his  novitiate  has  now  run  its  course.  He  goes  ha<^  to  sodety 
with  the  brand  of  prison  infamy  on  his  brow.  He  returns  to  his  wonted  haunts 
with  a  keener  appetite  for  vice.  Soon  he  is  again  detected  in  crime,  again  arraigned 
before  the  magistrate,  again  conTicted  and  sent  to  prison.  This  process  is  repeated 
the  due  number  of  times,  and  the  youth  has  become  what  is  known,  in  prison  phrase, 
as  a  **  roTolyer,"  a  frequent  inmate  within  the  prison  walls.  The  customary  num- 
ber of  minor  conrictions  being  completed,  the  subject  of  this  mournful  biography 
takes  a  degree  in  stealing,  and  graduates  in  crime  with  his  diploma  in  his  hand.  He 
is  transferred  fh>m  the  bar  of  the  police  magistrate  to  the  higher  criminal  court, 
where  he  is  favored  by  that  great  palla^um  of  Ai|gU>-8axon  liberty— trial  by 
Jnry.  Never  yet  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  has  he  had  justice  in  its  i^drest 
form-*  protective  luod  remedial^  done  him;  but  now  in  Its  retribntive  and  penal 
form  it  is  administered  with  the  most  punctilious  formality.  The  charge  is  often  of 
a  theft  quite  paltry  in  its  pecuniary  valne  —  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  a  loaf  of  bread 
taken  imder  the  sting  of  hunger,  or  a  few  pence  abstracted  from  the  fob  of  the  pes. 
senger,  or  the  till  of  the  whisky-shop  tnm  which  he  has  been  in  the  long  practice 
of  conveying  the  poisoned  ingredients  of  his  parents*  daily  debauch.  The  proceed- 
ings are  conducted  with  as  much  parade  as  if  the  charge  were  homicide,  and 
the  criminal  one  grown  gray  in  crime.  It  is  to  break  a  fiy  on  the  wheel.  The 
thunderer  hurls  his  bolt  at  an  insect.  The  parents  of  the  child  would  be  the 
more  fitting  occupants  of  the  dock.  The  ferule  of  the  school-master  would  be 
more  influential  of  good  than  the  mace  of  justice,  and  the  primer  and  catechism 
fitter  authorities  than  the  ponderous  volumes  on  "Principles  and  Practice,*' 
whose  metaphysical  distinctions  of  crime  are  gravely  quoted  against  the  boy 
who  could  not  decipher  their  title  pages.  The  trial  results  in  conviction ;  and 
now  a  long  imprisonment  follows,  which,  had  it  been  imposed  at  the  first,  might, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  have  been  attended  with  saving  results.  The  probability 
is  that,  nnder  our  present  system,  it  is  now  too  late,  the  habits  being  already  formed 
and  indurated. 

The  weary  months  roll  on  their  course,  the  day  of  firaedom  draws  nigh,  the  prison 
gate  is  thrown  open,  and  the  flood-tide  of  temptation  ensues.  But  no  refuge  is 
provided  for  the  liberated  prisoner,  no  adequate  agency  established  to  secure  him 
honest  employment.  Not  seldom  do  his  old  companions  In  guilt  count  the  day  of 
his  release.  Not  seldom  do  they  literally  watch  the  prison  gate  to  hail  their  com- 
rade on  his  discharge.  Not  seldom  do  they  welcome  him  in  dissipation  and  rlot» 
where  all  good  resolutions  are  ridiculed,  where  all  serious  impressions  are  made  the 
sulject  of  jest  and  mockery.  Ah  t  it  is  just  at  this  p<4nt  that  our  qrstems  of  im- 
prisonment break  down.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  return  to  oiminal 
courses,  but  that  any  are  able  to  escape  the  entanglements  that  beset  them  on  their 
liberation.  It  may  be  that  the  discharged  convict  has,' during  his  inearomtlon, 
learned  to  worit  OT  to  love  worit;  but  out  of  piisoa  no  oppertuni^  Is  aftnded  klsi 
to  apply  his  industry  in  an  honest  way.  If  he  asks  charity,  he  is  told  to  work ;  if  he 
asks  work,  he  is  told  there  is  none  for  such  as  he.    He  biggins  to  think  that  society 
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W  ikwi  Um  dior  AP4  ^  oaiyri  th«  AigiO.    A  vp^  of  wcklf—BW^,  4iaoottteail,  wycug^ 
tiJBw  ymwHdonof  ]ii«  beut.   .And  npw  ha  ^4  aooli  m.Im  |tre.ie«4jroil  90/  fill, 
rnjipioii  to  BiAk»  Ml  ottWciltoft  lt#  pMM  •!  «ocl«tm  io  thai  thdjr  m^  ohtain  bootp; 
ia  th»  iwfMrtin,    Thv<M«^ii«^m  lave^lMl4  ««lmMA  thfthiopf  that^t^ 
■seow  «ome  iuiM»ia4  a4fvit««9  i»  A  qh«i0». 

.:  Thm  erkniaal^  yowtl^  vhoie  laA  hiatorj  has  heeii  akatchod  ^hvf%  now  aommita a. 
Uravar  oAoaa.    Balbi«»  it  vaa  m  miatlfmBpr  aommittfid  |ii4lTidiiaU7«  aad  marhad 
hf  aaanlac  lathac  thaa  andacUf ;  ao««  H  te  da«alAca«oart  with  otheta  <tf  aqoal  aga  . 
and  criminalitj ;  oiteii»  tacv  wHh  tMiia  of  tha  othav  iwn— tha  best  halpcM  of  nan  in 
at^^iiaanaoiMiM^tha  haaTiaiftaadauMil  dniciii  a dowawaid etmna.    Thaolteaa 
ia  ao  kmgar  tha  sloipla  aat  of  thefts  bat  tha  hohlar  ^m^  of  hoyaa  hnwHi^g,  xol4wjr» 
homkida.    A  trial  loUowa  in  tha  hi^beft  criminal  jadioatva,  a  oonyiction  ia  had» 
and  tha  jotttii  of  i&xlaen  or  alghtafn,  wImh  ander  battar  aaaplaei^  lugbt  haf<e  bacn 
hjibMNrad  fwr  hia  virtnai  a«d  bte  natMaaip^  inda:  h^ 
piiaon  and  tha  oaoi^^t  aC  a  f alon'a  caU« 

We  now  come  to  the  second  ijtiestion-^Whiit  Ib  the  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things !  How  can  the  number  of  such  histories  be 
diminished  f  The  §mi  9kvp  toward  the  attainment  of  thia  cod  wonld 
be,  as  we  eonoeiTo,  the  enactment  and  honest  enfoieeiaent  of  a  law 
making  compulsory  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  Btate. 
Parents  should  be  required  to  cause  their  childreuj^  within  a  certain 
range  of  yeara^  ta  attaad  some  aehool,  either  public  or  private ;  oxv  r 
if  th^  desire  a  mere  select  edveatkm  ftn^  ^eir  oftpring,  tbey  aheoM 
be  required  to  show  that  they  are  receiving,  during  the  1^1  age, 
tbe  necessary  instruction  at  home*  It  ia  far  better  to  force  education 
upon  tiie  people  thaa  to  fiufce  them  into  prisona  to  expiate  crimes  of 
i^ch  ignoranee  has  been  the  oecaaion. 

The  second  step  would  be  the  establishment  of  public  nurseries 
fpr  cbQdren  from  two  to  six  or  eight  years  old,  of  pauper  and  crimi* 
nal  paieata.  We  already  have  an  emmyte  of  this  class  of  iostitn^ 
tiens,  and  the  good  tiiey  may  be  madte  to  aooraiplisli,  in  the  nwnseriea 
o^  RandalPs  Island.  Their  great  importance  and  ralue  appear  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  whether 
good  or  evil,  are  the  m^t  lasting.  These  eariy  impressions  and 
habtta  wnally  exereise  a  eentrelKng  inflnenee  on  the  iK^le  subse<^ 
quent  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  from  the  class  of  children  who  receive 
their  impressions  and  form  their  habits  in  the  streets,  from  the  age 
of  fear  to  ten  yearsi  that  oar  reformatories,  jaila  and  State  [»isona 
are  reunited.  Is  it  possiUe,  tiieo,  to  ezaf^gaimta  the  imporiaaoe  to 
society  of  institutions  such  as  titose  here  propoeed  I  ShouM  net  sy**^ 
tematic  measures  be  directed  by  legislators  as  well  as  philanthropists 
to  thia  department «f  edacationt  Here  the  seipent  may  be  crushed 
in  die  egg,  the  byA»  strangled  at  the  Urth,  the  harve^  of  evil 
nipped  in  its  flrst  sprouting. 
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^  ^Phe  (InAiiflifail  MMfti4«i,  lAilher  mXM  by  Hwt  mMe  cqr  fofine  otbei^ 
ii  th«  tUrd  AgeiH^  to  1»  amploDrod  im  tkii  pTeTtsnthrs  work*  The 
ifaiUrw  of  pan^nti  iflio  m^tci  Ibtfar  ofiipriiigy  eitlw  beeatno  they 
sm  iMoiw  or  in4UlEBt«nt*«^diiUNa  who  nmm  tho  tCvMt^  proul 
idiott  Aodkft«iiiLwtiirf«iy«iid  anmlnottMMiBihoeiid  totikoof 
crime  88  a  trade — shoald  be  gathered  inlo  idilitvfiow  of  thii  aortj, 
where  they  would  reoeive  that  mental,  moral  and  indostrial  training, 
which  their  own  homes  would  never  afford  them,  and  fWnn  which 
they  might  at  length  be  tent  out  to  good  situations  in  the  country 
or  elsewhere,  where  they  would  grow  into  virtuous  and  useful  citi- 
lens,  adding  to,  instead  of  preying  upon,  the  productive  industry  of 
the  State.  A  few  schools  of  this  class — those  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  some  other  benevolent  organizations — have  been  estab- 
lished with  the  best  results.  But  the  number  is  not  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  society ;  they  should  be  greatly  multiplied. 

The  discipline  in  these  industrial  schools  should  be  strictly  of  the 
family  character.  All  the  arrangements  should  be  such  as  to  cultir 
vate  habits  of  industry,  and  prepare  their  inmates  for  the  stations 
they  are  afterward  to  fill.  The  kitchen,  the  wash-tub,  the  sewing 
and  knitting  room,  the  workshop,  the  farm,  and,  above  all,  the  school- 
room, together  with  such  recreations  as  are  suitable  to  their  years, 
should  oocupy  the  time  of  those  who  find  their  home  there ;  and 
this  home  should  be,  though  tidy  and  attractive,  of  the  plainest  char> 
aeter,  partaking  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the  nature  of  the  domestic 
department  of  families  in  moderate  circumstances.  Criminal  and 
vicious  habits  should  be  the  only  bar  to  reception,  and  children 
tainted  with  such  practices  should  in  no  case  be  permitted  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  destitute,  but  as  yet  unfallen,  street  children*,  for 
whom  alone  the  industrial  school  is  designed.  Should  any  such  by 
mistake  be  ever  admitted,  they  should  be,  when  discovered,  at  <mce 
transferred  to  institutions  whose  distinctive  character  is  reformatory 
rather  than  preventive. 

The  fourth  and  last  agency,  in  this  work  of  diminishing  the  vol- 
ume of  criminality,  to  be  noticed  at  present,  is  the  juvenile  reforma- 
tory. These  already  exist  in  most  of  our  States,  and  New  York  is 
better  supplied  with  them  than  any  others,  except  Massachusetts, 
and  possibly  Pennsylvania.  But  in  all  the  States  the  system  needs 
a  largo  extension,  and  in  all  there  are  modifications — for  the  state- 
ment of  which  space  is  at  present  wanting — by  which  its  organisa- 
tion might  be  improved  and  its  efSciency  increased. 

Let  l^e  several  classes  of  institutions  enumerated  above  be  suffl- 
oiently  multiplied  and  placed  under  judicious  management  (a  union 
of  public  and  private  effort  would  best  secure  the  requisite  wisdom 
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tmd  effleieiK^),  and  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  thoMendt  of  yonng 
▼ictimB  of  parental  indiffiureneey  negleet  and  vice  wonld  be  kept  from 
idle  and  vidooB  habits,  and  from  the  ruin  thej  bring  in  their  train; 
the  moat  i»*olific  fountain  of  crime  vould  be  out  off,  and  the  nun^ 
beni  confined  in  our  prisons  would  be  materially  diminished^  if  not 
Juought  down  almost  to  sero. 
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XL  THE  SEEDS  OF  CRIME. 


The  Bev.  Mr.  Eingsmilly  chaplain  of  Pentonville  prison,  England, 
put  the  question,  ^^  What  was  the  first  cause  of  all  your  troubles  t " 
to  several  hundreds  of  oonyicts  who  were  about  to  be  transported  to 
Australia,  with  the  assurance  that  their  answers  should  not  be  read 
until  they  had  left  the  country.  From  the  answers  he  received  he 
made  a  selection  of  one  hundred  because  of  their  greater  brevity 
and  definiteaees,  which  he  published  in  his  admirable  work  entitled 
>^Ohapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners.''  From  the  fact  that  these 
confessions  were  made  in  writing,  after  a  long  course  of  kind  and 
faithful  religious  teaching,  they  are  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary 
credit  and  attention.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  nearer 
occasions  of  falling,  nor  the  proximate  causes  of  transgression,  that 
are  here  indicated ;  but  the  beginnings  of  evil,  the  latent  poison  first 
received  into  the  moral  system.  It  is  instructive  to  learn  from  the 
lips  of  convicts  themselves,  under  circumstances  which  fi>rbid  the 
idea  of  deception,  to  what  early  influences  tiiey  trace  their  evil 
courses.  Parents  may  draw  from  sudi  revelations  lessons  to  guide 
them  in  the  discipline  and  training  of  their  children,  and  many  a 
warning  voice  is  uttered  by  them  in  the  ear  of  youthful  passi<m  and 
inexperience. 

The  greater  part  of  these  hundred  criminals  trace  their  final 
plunge  into  crime  to  several  different  causes :  fifty-six  (together  with 
other  causes)  to  bad  company ;  thirty-nine  to  stubbornness  and  dis- 
obedience to  parents ;  thirty-eight  to  parental  indulgence  and  the 
want  of  due  restraint  by  parents  and  masters ;  thirty-two  to  forsak- 
ing Sunday  school,  neglect  of  churdi,  and  Sabbath-breaking ;  twenty- 
four  to  lewdness;  twenty  to  drink;  fourteen  to  theater-going; 
twelve  to  the  indulgence  of  a  roving  disposition ;  eleven  to  gambling; 
the  same  number  to  petty  pilfering;  ten  to  a  feeble  will  and  a  sd£- 
indulgent  spirit;  five  to  idleness;  five  to  the  harshness  of  parents; 
four  to  tyranny ;  three  to  lying  and  deception ;  two  each  to  novel- 
reading,  orphanage,  atheism,  jealousy,  poverty,  dishonesty  of  employ- 
ers, absence  of  the  fei^  of  God,  and  being  turned  out  of  doors  by 
their  fathers ;  and  one  each  to  recklessness,  ignorance,  a  bad  wife, 
peddling,  and  ill-treatment  by  a  step-mother. 

But  we  will  let  some  of  these  convicts  tell  their  own  story.  The 
monitions  conveyed  by  their  fall  will  be  most  impressive,  when  given 
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in  their  own  words.  The  terrible  responsibility  for  crime  resting  on 
dishonest  shopkeepers,  and  the  perik  to  which  yonths  are  exposed  in 
entering  on  a  business  career,  are  seen  in  the  following  narrative  by 
one  of  the  convicU  t 

I  eui  mStHj  mj  this,  that  I  nerer  lired  at  a  dtnation  that  did  not  trj  to  g«t  as 
much  for  an  article  as  thej  poidbly  oottld ;  and  fhey  woold  nerer  loeo  the  o|^r* 
tnnitf  of  taking  adTaatage  of  another  man's  ignoianoe ;  and  thiy  noTsr  F«at  to 
ohurch,  thotigh  they  kept  large  shops  and  warelionses  most  of  them.  Bo  that  bj  mo 
hating  sMJh  bad  masters  I  ^d  not  thli^  I  riionld  be  doing  "^rtong  bgr  IbDowlng 
those  iitiMpisi;  aad  tke  ifst  i«aplBtloa  that  inasented*  I  jkided  to  it,  and  naw 
a|B  deaiijr  soSMng  lar  it.  A  poor  wcsnan  went  into  a  diapei^a  ■hep^  and  aaked  the 
prioe  of  some  shawls.  Being  shown  some  marked  7s.  Sd.,  she  said  ahe  woold  liko 
one  of  the  same  pattern  as  the '7s.  Sd.  one,  but  higher  in  price,  at  she  wanted  it  for 
the  winter.  The  7a  Sd.  shawl  iras  taken  and  pnt  into  a  ^Mircel  of  dtawlt  priced  14k 
M.  "Ahl'^ssr*  thayoarwooMm,  *'IwmtdkethiaoaB,atr.  What  is  tiis  yrios  of 
Itt"  SliQymsn:^lU6d.''  8o  she  {Aid  lis.  Sd.  to  U»a  ibaM  $hat  ska  was  ones 
4old  she  might  hare  for  7a  Sd.  I|  was  no  mistake  of  ^e  shopmim ;  for  he  knew 
'her  heart  was  set  on  that  pattern,  and  So  took  her  in,  and  was  praised  bj  the 
ssasleft  ^r  his  detemesi,  and  fot «  temi^fd.  I  might  mention  sereiml  others ;  b«l 
iMa  wiU  nkotr  yog,  sir,  tha  iiaUmi  niw^  iMn^Sslhiii^  and  Imw  yoang  maa  dti^psn 
arpledintosia. 

This  shop  was  neither  more  bo^  less  titan  a  maoufiietory  of  crimfr* 
nals.  Is  ft  a  solitary  case,  or  are  sndi  cases  confined  to  the  other 
Slide  of  Ihe  water  t  Wonld  that  we  were  permitted  to  believe  it.  But 
bo;  inch  stores  and  such  practices  abomid  in  Kew  Tork,  and  in  all 
oar  large  eftiea.  The  great  day  alone  will  reveal  the  extent  td 
^hieh  they  oontfibnle  to  ooirn]^  onr  yonth,  and  to  awell  the  voluia 
ief  •crfme^  which  every  day  seems  to  be  growing  deeper  and  broader. 

No  less  than  thirty-eight  of  the  transported  convicts  whose  answers 
We  gi^ti  by  Mr.  Kingsnrili  as^gn  parental  indttlgetiee  as  the  first 
ieaase  of  tli^  lapso  into  crime.  Two  extracts  are  given  in  illastn^ 
Urn: 

I  ^ms  Ml  withoai  a  Mher  ndien  at  the  age  of  fifrs  Teara  I  had  a  tonds^ 
itiiUwi ;  asfgf  liviad^as  so  Sid  of  a  Aild  asay  a^ytker  aasirf  »a  Iwasallawad 
anf  thing  sha  oonld  get  te  ma.  {  waa  aUowsd  poskeamoae^r  to  do  as  I  liked  wltk 
i  went  to  school  when  I  thought  proper*  and  itsgrod  ^waj  when  I  liked.  I  o^^ 
WMit  to  plaj-hoosea  When  quite  young  t  was  put  apprentice  to  a  master  who  had 
iagveat  maar  men.  And  It>Aen  want  to  beer-hotsiea  wKh  them  on  Saturdiqr  nights; 
aad  these  I  learat  to  dtlak^plaf  oante,  nd  «o  koaie  aaj  time  ta  mr  mastac'a  hommk 
1  waa  let  in,  and  aotkiag  said  to  me.  I  am  aonj  toai^it  was  ke^piag  late  houis  si 
night,  going  to  plaj-houses  and  other  amusements,  and  ddnk,  and  so  on,  till  one 
sort  of  Tioe  followed  aa<Hher ;  and  fskm  I  gam  wm^  t0U,%t  emn$  oa  drangtr  and 
sv^SMj^^r,  wwa  now  jl  mmps^whmi  ••  oti#. 

The  other  testimony  is  in  these  words :     • 

I  do  not  mention  it  for  anj  reproach ;  but  mj  parents  were  too  kind  to  me,  letting 
me  have  mj  own  waj  in  erery  thing,  which  led  me  to  honor  mj  father  aad  mothst 
lisa  1  tnlf  ihlak  that  giring  up  going  to  Saada^  noheol  was  the  conuaenemnent 
al  all  mar  troabl%  aad  not  hafiaff  a  lota  te  hofas»  thoi^  tksea  asnld  aoi  ks  % 
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kinder.  I  think  Ike  greatest  kappineM  I  erer  ei^oyed  wme  wken,  hj  lickneee  or 
other  canae,  I  waa  kept  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  reading  aloud  to  mj  fiither  «nd 
mother ;  hnt  I  waa  easily  led  awajr  hj  the  ilrst  tamptaUon. 

We  have  ourselves  conyersed  with  hundreds  of  imprisoned  crimi- 
nals. From  their  admissions  it  was  evident  that  the  number  was 
very  small  who  had  been  in  their  childhood  under  any  effectual 
parental  controL  They  had  been  allowed  to  select  their  own  asso- 
ciates, without  supervision  or  restraint.  Many  were  permitted  jto  go 
to  school  or  not  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  range  the  streets  at  night 
until  such  hour  as  they  chose  to  return.  We  are  convinced  that 
parental  indulgence  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  crime ;  that 
back  of  intemperance,  back  of  Sabbath-breach,  theatre-going,  evil 
associations,  and  almost  all  the  other  proximate  eauses  of  a  criminal 
life,  is  the  lack  of  that  wise,  firm,  steady  parental  restraint  which 
Sdlomon  so  strongly  enjoins,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  moral 
development  of  the  child. 

A  few  further  extracts  are  offered  from  the  answers  of  these 
transported  criminals.  They  will  be  found  to  possess  a  mournful 
interest,  and  may  serve  at  once  as  guides  to  parental  training,  and  as 
so  many  admonitory  voices  addressed  to  the  young,  bidding  them 
beware  of  the  very  b^nnings  of  evil : 

1.  Bad  companj,  drink  and  idleness. 

2.  Disobedience  to  parents,  and  Arom  that  to  Sabbath  breaking  and  gamUing. 

8.  Staying  out  late  at  night  and  bad  company ;  not  taking  good  advice  and  dia- 
obedienoe  to  parents ;  gaming  and  aach  like  practices. 

4.  Disoliedince  toward  both  mj  heavenly  and  earthly  father. 

5.  A  passionate  desire  for  gambling,  intemperance,  and  a  desire  for  gay  society. 

S.  Bad  company,  card-playing,  the  ale-honse,  dnmkenness  and  night  work  brought 
on  a  hoQse-breaking  job. 

7.  Profligate  oompanionsMp,  depraved  excitements,  contempt  of  the  Sabbath,  dis- 
obedience, extravagance,  obduracy  of  heart,  despising  all  warning  and  caution  from 
pious  friends  and  ministers,  beginning  with  small  sums,  intending  to  replace  them — 
these  are  the  principal  causes ;  but  there  are  others  which  I  cannot  mention. 

8.  Disobedience  to  my  parents  and  proikning  the  Lord's  day ;  then  oommeneing 
with  little  things,  such  as  a  few  plums  from  a  garden,  etc 

9.  The  first  cause  of  my  trouble  I  can  trace  back  to  a  disregard  of  the  Sabbath 
day ;  by  following  the  counsel  of  bad  youths  who  enticed  me  every  Sunday  to  come 
with  them  to  the  very  spot  where  the  prison  is  now  built,  instead  of  attending  my 
chapel,  as  my  mother  thought  I  did. 

10.  I  trace  the  source  of  all  my  misery,  first,  to  disobeying  a  pious  parent,  and  next, 
to  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  from  thence  to  the  perpetration  of  worse 
crimes  (if  such  there  be),  which  soon  hurried  me  on  to  the  consummation  of  my  fate. 

11.  Frequenting  wicked  places  of  amusement,  and  not  taking  kind  friends*  advice. 
13.  Breaking  the  Sabbath  day  and  keeping  company  with  thieves,  and  telling  my 

lather  and  mother  I  did  not  care  for  them,  and  not  l>eing  corrected  by  them  for  it. 

18.  Disobedience  to  parents,  sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess ;  this  led  to  Sabbath 
breaking  and  bad  company ;  the  consequences,  sir — theft,  hatred,  lying  and  eveiy 
other  vice  followed,  and  now  I  am  undergoing  a  punisliment  I  richly  desire.  ' 
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14  I  became  aeqnahited  with  Bome  young  fellows  who  had  lees  tegud  for  Soadajr 
ihan  I  had  been  acenaUMBed  to ;  bj  degreea  I  went  onee  instead  of  twice  to  chapel  ; 
then  I  got  fond  of  theatres,  going  perhapa  once  or  twice  a  week ;  then  came  pnWc 
houses,  a  distaste  for  religion,  novel-reading,  Sunday  newspapers,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  what  is  termed  "London  Bfe,''  that  is,  scenes  of  profligacy  and  vice. 

15.  Disobedieace  to  parents,  and  then  masters ;  Sabbath  breaking  and  the  lore  of 
Tain  company;  theatres,  concerts,  balls,  dances,  night-walking,  card-playing  and 
pleasures  of  all  kinds. 

16.  Being  so  fond  of  the  play  and  the  singing-rooms,  and  the  bad  company  I  got 
acquainted  with  there. 

17.  Gasttng  off  the  fear  of  Qod,  putting  Him  and  His  commandments  oat  of  my 
thoughts,  stifling  the  oonyictions  of  oonsdence,  self-dependence,  forsaking  homoi 
throwing  myself  in  the  way  of  committing  sin,  by  being  employed  in  an  unjust 
system  of  transacting  business  for  the  sake  of  lucre — these  formed  the  sources  of 
my  £U1. 

18.  I  was  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre ;  that  was  the  cause  of  my  troubles. 

19.  Banning  away  from  my  master  and  Sabbath  breaking,  associating  with  bad 
company,  and  giving  myself  to  lewdness. 

20.  I  disobeyed  my  Sunday-school  teacher's  advice,  and  then  I  broke  the  Sabbath 
day ;  that  was  the  first  cause  of  all  my  troubles. 

21.  Breaking  the  Sabbath,  which  is  a  breach  to  the  rest 

JS2.  There  can  be,  I  think,  but  one  answer,  however  large  a  number  may  be  asked 
this  question  —  the  absence  of  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

28.  What  I  think  the  greatest  cause  of  all  my  trouble  was,  frequenting  theatres 
with  gay  companions,  and  from  that — which  I  humbly  beg  yon  will  excuse  me 
mentioning,  for  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  look  back  to  it,  but  it  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  bringing  me  to  my  present  condition  —  to  houses  of  ill  fame ;  liquors  and  dancing 
and  swearing  I  always  did  detest,  and  I  humbly  trust  that  them  and  all  my  other 
vices  I  always  shall ;  mine  has  truly  been  a  miserable  beginning  of  life,  for  I  am 
only  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  may  God  grant  that  it  may  have  a  happy  ending  I  O 
Lord,  pardon  what  I  have  been,  amend  what  I  am,  and  let  thy  goodness  direct  what 
IshaU  bel 

All  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  personal  knowledge 
of  prisoners.  Of  the  hundreds  with  whom  we  have  conversed, 
nearly  all,  by  their  own  confession,  had  formed  the  habit  of  profane 
swearing  very  early  in  life.  Jfbt  one  had  heen  in  ihe  hahit  of  steadily 
reading  the  Bible.  Not  one  in  ton  had  attended  church  regularly 
since  childhood,  and  nine-tenths  had  been  Sabbath  breakers.  Less 
than  half  claimed  to  have  attended  Sunday  school  in  their  child- 
hood ;  and  of  those  who  professed  to  have  done  so,  few  could  remem- 
ber the  names  of  their  teadiers  or  the  books  they  studied.  Scarcely 
one  claimed  to  be  a  total  abstainer  from  intoxicating  liquors,  while 
the  great  majority  acknowledged  themselves  intemperate.  Nearly 
sixty  per  cent  o^ned  that  they  were  addicted  to  licentious  practices, 
nearly  an  equal  proportion  that  they  were  tavern  haunters,  and 
twenty  per  cent  that  they  were  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  gambling. 

What  a  lurid  light  do  facts  like  these  cast  upon  the  beginnings  of 
crime  I  In  trumpet  tones  they  warn  the  young  of  their  danger  and 
the  old  of  their  duty. 
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Xn.  SHALL  CONVICTS  SHARE  IN  THEIR  EARN- 
INGS? 

Bt  tee  OomapoKDaia  SmmasAMT. 

To  this  interrogatory  our  reply  is  an  emphatic  yes.  We  paid  a 
yisit  to  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  in  the  autumn,  and  were 
gratified  to  find  that  warden  Haynes  is  strongly  6f  the  same  opinion, 
as  the  following  passage  from  his  forthcoming  annual  report  attests : 

Again  I  am  led  to  inquire  if  some  plan  cannot  be  adopted  wherebj  these  men 
may  become  interested  In  the  profits  of  the  institution  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  if  a 
percentage  of  the  gains  could  be  divided  among  the  inmates,  as  a  reward  for  industry 
and  good  behavior,  upon  the  same  principle  as  time  is  deducted  from  their  sentenoes 
under  our  commutation  law,  we  should  be  taking  an  important  step  in  ;the  r^ht 
direction.  The  feeling  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  now  exists  among  them,  that  the 
State  is  making  a  profit  out  of  their  labor,  would  be  dispelled,  and  each  individual 
would  be  interested  in  our  prosperity.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  inculcate 
industry,  patience,  and  perseverance — virtues  which  would  exert  an  important 
influence  on  them  when  discharged. 

In  a  conversation  with  Ohaplain  Carleton,  he  stated  that  in  visit- 
ing the  families  of  prisoners  he  often  encountered  harrowing  scenes. 
He  thought  that,  if  everybody  could  see  the  poverty  and  destitution 
which  it  was  his  lot  not  unfrequently  to  witnto,  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  ask,  why  should  not  at  least  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of 
the  convicts  inure  to  the  benefit  of  their  sufiering  families  ?  Does 
it  not  strike  every  reflecting  mind  that  this  is  a  most  reasonable 
suggestion!  Does  it  not  accord  with  ^Hhe  fitness  of  things'' 
that  a  man,  even  though  he  be  a  convict,  earning  several  dollars  a 
day,  should  somehow  bring  those  dollars,  or  a  portion  of  them,  into 
such  relaticm  to  his  family  as  to  keep  them  from  the  woes  of  want 
and  beggary  I  Take  this  case,  remarked  the  chaplain,  and  it  is  ftr 
from  being  an  imaginary  one.  Here  is  a  man,  say  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  mechanic,  a  good  workman ;  but  having  one  serious  fault -^ 
which  is,  that  once  in  three  or  four  months  he  will  get  intoxicated, 
and  remain  so  two  or  three  days.  At  one  of  these  periodical  tim^ 
of  drunkenness  he  is  induced  by  evil  companions,  into  whose  bad, 
company  he  has  fallen  by  his  evil  indulgence,  to  engage  in  a  scheme 
of  robbery,  and  is  caught,  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  State  prison 
for  three  years.  He  comes  here  chagrined,  vexed,  angry  vnth  him- 
self, cursing  the  day  he  yielded  to  temptation,  and  denouncing,  in 
no  measured  or  delicate  terms,  those  through  whbse  instrumentality 
he  fell.    Here  he  is  bathed,  shaved,  housed,  dothed,  fed^  doctored, 
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mtreed,  hears  preaching,  goes  to  ordinary  school  and  Sunday  school, 
has  Bibles,  tracts,  and  religions  papers,  and  access  to  a  library  of  over 
eighteen  hundred  Yolumes,  from  which  he  may  take  a  book  three  times 
a  week.  Now  look  at  his  wife  and  two  children.  She  is  a  frail  and 
sickly  woman  ;  can  do  bnt  little  hard  work,  and  soon  finds  herself 
destitute  of  wood,  coal,  flour,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  She 
sees  her  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  because  their 
garments  are  worn  to  rags,  and  she  is  ashamed  to  send  them,  and 
they  are  ashamed  to  go,  to  either  day  school  or  Sunday  school.  In 
this  case,  who  suffers  I  The  guiltless  woman  and  innocent  children, 
or  the  guilty  husband  and  father  t  Surely  he  has  darkened  their 
lives  and  brought  sorrow  and  deprivation  upon  them.  His  work  is 
worth  three  dollars  a  day ;  he  could  get  that  outside  for  what  he 
does  in  the  prison.  He  works  (say)  three  hundred  days  a  year  — 
that  is  nine  hundred  days  in  the  three  years.  At  three  dollars  a 
day  he  earns  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars.  Nine  hundred  of  this, 
a  dollar  a  day,  goes  to  the  prison,  the  rest  to  the  contractor  who  hires 
his  labor. 

Now  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  fair  and  honorable,  in  all  equity 
and  justice,  should  not  some  of  that  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars 
go  toward  the  support  of  that  poor  wife  and  children  f  Can  any  one 
look  at  the  matter  from  am/  standpoint,  and  answer  this  question  in 
the  n^ativef  On  one  occasion  a  prisoner  said  to  the  chaplain: 
^^  My  father  was  killed  in  the  war,  and  I  hear  that  my  mother  is 
very  sick;  will  yon  go  and  see  herf"  The  place  was  found — a 
wretched  room  in  a  dilapidated  house.  There  was  no  mother  there, 
however  (she  had  died  a  few  days  before),  but  eight  fatherless  and 
motherless  children,  the  eldest  not  quite  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
the  youngest  only  twenty  months,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them 
bat  a  poor  woman  from  the  neighboring  room,  who  had  a  family  of 
her  own  to  attend  to.  These  forsaken  little  creatures  were  arranged 
in  a  row,  according  to  age ;  and,  as  they  stood  thus,  their  heads 
rising  in  regular  gradation,  they  formed  a  complete  human  stair- 
ease,  and  a  sprightlier  or  prettier  set  of  children  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Now  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  earnings  of  an  older 
brother,  though  incarcerated  in  prison  (or,  at  least,  a  portion  of 
them),  should  be  devoted  to  keeping  snch  a  group  of  orphans  from 
•tarvatioA  or  the  poor-house  1 

Many  of  the  men,  the  chaplaia  said,  are  chafing  and  worrying  all 
through  confinement  on  account  of  the  troubles  and  privations  of 
their  connections  through  poverty.  In  speaking  about  a  pardon, 
•omething  like  this  is  often  said :  '^  It  is  not  for  myself,  sir,  I  care. 
I  can  stand  the  life  heie,  as  I  know  I  deserve  punishment.    But  I 
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bare  an  aged  father^  an  invalid  mother,  a  riddj,  heart-broken  wife 
or  motherlesB  children ;  and  it  is  what  they  suffer  that  makes  me  so 
anxious  to  get  out  that  I  may  help  themJ^  Is  it  not  just,  as  well  as 
humane,  that  the  afflicted  familieB  of  criminals  should  derive  some 
support  from  their  earnings  f 

In  nearly  if  not  quite  all  European  prisons,  the  convicts  are 
allowed  a  certain  portion  of  th^  eamiiigs  as  an  encouragement  to 
industry  and  good  conduct.  This  is  the  case  in  Oreat  Britain, 
Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Oermany,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
admirable  ^*  House  of  Correction  and  Industry  "  at  Moscow,  Bussia, 
under  Count  SoUohub,  the  prisoners  receive  at  first  one-third,  and  at 
a  later  period  of  their  imprisonment  two-thirds,  of  the  products  of 
their  labor.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  often  a  necessity 
of  restraining  their  eagerness  to  work,  never  of  urging  them  to  this  • 
duty.  Eveiy  man  is  taught  a  complete  trade,  and  the  number  of 
relapses  is  brought  down  nearly  to  zero.  In  France  convicts- 
receive  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  earnings.  In  1866  the 
amount  of  the  product  of  labor  assigned  to  prisoners  was  two  and  a 
half  million  fraiics.  The  earnings  thus  allotted  to  the  prisoners  are 
divided  into  two  moieties — one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  dii^ 
pasaUe  pecuKum,  serves  for  the  purpose  of  supplementary  provisions, 
tiie  relief  of  poor  relatives,  etc.,  etc. ;  the  other,  under  the  name  of 
reserved pecuLium^  is  intended  to  be  paid  on  liberation. 

Of  all  the  motives  that  act  on  man  there  is  none  stronger  than 
that  of  personal  interest.  The  prisoner,  borne  down  and  crushed, 
cannot  be  raised  by  any  stimulant  more  powerful  than  property. 
We  have  taken  one  most  important  step  in  prison  reform  by  allow- 
ing our  convicted  and  imprisoned  criminals  to  abridge  their  terms 
of  sentence  by  industry  and  obedience.  Let  us  now  take  another,  no 
less  important,  and  which  will  certainly  prove  no  less  bonefida],  by 
allowing  them  to  share  in  the  product  of  their  toil. 
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Xm.  PRISON  STATISTICS :  A  NATIONAL  PRISON 

BUREAU. 

Br  TEM  OoBsuFOMimrci  8>oxnABr. 

The  scienoe  of  statiBtios  is  Btill  in  its  infancy  in  tiie  United  States ; 
and  what  is  true  in  general  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  statistios 
of  onr  penal  institutions.  This  department  of  scientific  investigation 
is  too  little  appreciated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  too  mudi  neglected 
among  ns.  The  laws  of  social  phenomena  can  be  ascertained  only 
by  the  accnmulation  and  careful  analysis  and  generalization  of  fiaots. 
Returns  of  such  &cts,  gathered  from  a  wide  field  of  observation  and 
skillfully  digested,  are  indispensable  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
real  effect  of  any  system  we  may  have  put  in  operation.  What  we 
want  to  Iqiow  is  the  facts ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  fSncts  relating  to 
so  complex  a  subject  as  that  of  crime  and  criminal  administration 
Implies  a  mass  of  figures,  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  arranged 
and  tabulated  with  reference  to  some  definite  object.  The  local  and 
tike  special  are  to  little  purpose  here;  it  is  the  general  only  that  has 
value — that  is,  returns  so  numerous,  so  manifold  and  drawn  from 
so  wide  a  field  and  amid  such  diversified  circumstances  as  to  give 
significance  to  the  results.  It  is  such  returns  alone  that  will  yield 
inferences  of  practical  value.  We  want  to  get  at  an  average ;  and,  in 
order  to.  do  this,  we  must  have  scope  enough  and  variety  enough, 
both  in  the  ri^nge  and  character  of  the  returns,  to  be  able  to  eliminate 
whatever  is  local  and  accidental.  Only  on  this  condition  can  our 
conclusion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  matter  be  sound 
and  safe.  Only  on  this  condition  shall  we  be  able  to  feel  that  our 
inferences  rest,  not  upon  mere  incidents  of  the  phenomena,  which 
may  be  partial,  casual  and  immaterial,  but  on  the  phenomena  them- 
selves apart  from  variations  which  are  but  temporary  or  adventitious. 

We  wish  to  know,  for  example,  whether  the  stem  severity  of  the 
old  system  of  prison  discipline,  or  the  benign  pressure  of  the  new, 
is  the  more  efiSective  in  repressing  crime.  How  are  we  to  determine 
this  question  f  Obviously  our  conclusion  will  have  little  force  unless 
our  facts  shall  have  been  collected  from  a  wide  territory  and  under 
the  greatest  diversity  of  conditions  and  incidents,  so  that  every 
phase  and  relation  of  the  phenomena  shall  have  been  included  in 
our  returns,  and  all  that  is  special  and  exceptional  shall  have  been 
corrected,  and  a  result  reached,  not  neutralized  or  vitiated  by  circum- 
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BtaEDOes  which  have  not  been  noted^  and  finr  which  doe  allowance  has 
not  been  made  in  the  analysiB.  But  the  materiak  fbr  a  generaliza- 
tion having  the  breadth  and  reliability  here  snppoeed  are  criminid 
Btatistics.  A  r^ormatory  prison  in  one  plaee  and  under  one  set  of 
circumstances  may  signally  succeed,  and,  in  another  place  and  under 
other  circumstances,  as  signally  fkil ;  yet  the  success  of  the  one  and 
the  failure  of  the  other  may  have  comparatively  little  value  as  an 
argument  Both  the  triumph  and  the  defeat  may  have  been  the 
result,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  accidental  causes — as, 
for  example,  the  competency  or  incompetency  of  the  head — and 
they  will,  therefore,  afford  no  certain  ground  for  any  general  con- 
clusion. But,  if  the  experiment  of  the  new  and  mflder  discipline 
has  been  tried  in  a  score  of  different  places,  and  under  conditions 
widely  variant,  and  yet  has  everywhere  succeeded  in  securing  a 
lai^ger  proportion  of  reformations  than  the  old  and  rigid  system,  such 
an  induction  will  afford  a  solid  basis  for  our  inferences,  and  we  shall 
fed  that  we  stand  upon  a  rock  in  affirming  that  kindness  is  more 
eflbctive  than  severity  in  leading  criminals  back  to  virtue. 

In  proporti<m,  therefore,  as  our  facts  are  gathered  from  narrow 
districts  and  confined  to  Inrief  periods  of  time,  our  generalizations 
will  be  unsafe  as  a  basis  of  argument ;  for  we  cannot  he  sure  that 
the  mere  accidents  of  the  experiment  may  not  have  det^mined  the 
character  of  the  result.  A  practice  founded  on  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  this  way,  thou^  scientific  in  form,  would  be  empirical  in  fact ; 
dogmatism  would  have  been  mistaken  for  induction.  N(Hr  can  we 
correct  the  Mnty  of  snch  reasoning  otherwise  than  by  returns 
which^  if  not  universal,  are  at  least  general ;  that  is,  broadly  com- 
prehensive both  of  space  and  time.  As  we  know  crime  to  be  ooea- 
sionally  local  and  epidemic,  so,  under  a  certain  conjunction  of 
circumstances,  may  reformations  be;  for  what  else  than  this  are 
those  mighty  revivals  of  religion  which  have  marked  the  history  of 
the  chnrdi  in  all  ages  t  Besults  may  be  secured  in  one  place  and  by 
one  agency  which  we  may  in  vain  sedc  to  parallel  in  another  place 
and  by  a  difiEsrent  agency.  If,  therefore,  we  would  test  the  general 
or  average  results  of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline,  we  must  collect 
our  facts  fi*om  all  quarters,  even  from  distant  States  and  nations. 
Betums  from  one  or  two  localities  will  be  vrithout  value ;  nay,  they 
may  even  prove  deceptive  and  misleading.  If  we  would  know  what , 
a  curative  agency  can  accomplish  on  the  whole,  we  must  know  what 
it  is  eflfecting  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  rural  villages ;  what 
in  the  seaports,  and  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  interior ; 
and  what  in  the  coal-beds,  lime-kilns  and  gold  mines.  We  must 
leam  its  results^  not  in  seleoted  spots  and  under  special  circumr 
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stanoeB,  bat  on  broad  regions  and  amid  conditions  endlesdy  varied. 
The  essential,  inherent  power  of  our  philanthropic  machinery  then 
comes  ont  and  makes  itself  manifest  when  it  is  seen  in  conflict  with 
the  special  obstacles  which  it  has  to  encounter  in  each  of  the  differ- 
ent populations  of  a  country — agricultural,  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  etc.,  etc.  The  result  of  its  struggle  with  all  opposing 
difficulties  and  forces  is  the  result  which  alone  is  of  any  worth  to  us. 
And  this  can  be  known  only  as  the  facts  are  gathered  from  all  these 
fields,  and  are  collated,  digested  and  reduced  to  tabulated  forms  on 
some  uniform  system,  or  at  least  in  a  way  that  will  admit  of  practi- 
cal comparison. 

We  want  such  statistics — full,  uniform,  and  collected  and  pub- 
lished with  regularity  from  all  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  our 
country.  Their  systematic  collection  and  publication  would  be  a 
great  step  in  advance.  What  do  the  American  people  know  about 
American  prisons  ?  Something  they  know  of  the  prisons  of  Oharle^ 
town.  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Philadelphia ;  but  what  knowledge 
have  they  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  prison  discipline  in 
Or^on,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  other  members  of 
the  American  Union?  How  many  know  the  principle  on  which 
convict  labor  is  conducted  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi ;  or,  indeed^ 
anywhere  elset  Tet  prison  discipline  is  a  mighty  social  and  pecur 
niary  interest,  touching  profoundly  the  nation's  moral  well  beings 
and  involving  its  material  interests  to  the  extent  of  millions  upon 
millions  every  year.  Is  not  prison  discipline,  then,  a  subject  on 
iHiich  the  people  everywhere  ought  to  feel  an  interest,  and  in  refers 
ence  to  which  they  need  information,  full,  systematic,  and  trust- 
worthy t  It  is  not  in  r^ard  to  a  prison  here,  a  reformatory  there,  or 
a  truant  home  somewhere  else,  that  they  require  to  be  informed,  but 
they  should  have  such  information  touching  all  the  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  all  the  States,  and  then  they  would  be  able 
to  judge  whether  the  work  of  reforming  criminals  is  a  success  or 
whether  our  penitentiary  system  is  a  mistake  and  a  failure. 

The  question  is,  how  ^hall  a  need  so  important  and  so  much  to  be 
desired  be  brought  about?  In  the  several  states  of  Europe — with 
strong  central  governments,  having  control  of  education,  prison  dis- 
cipline, and  other  great  social  interests — there  is  usually  a  minister 
of  justice,  who  supervises  the  whole  prison  system  of  the  country, 
and  collects,  collates,  arranges,  and  publishes  the  statistics  exacted  of 
the  various  institutions.  But  this  is  quite  impracticable  with  us.  A 
vast  variety  of  interests  which  come  under  tlie  control  of  the  central 
government  in  European  countries  are  relegated  to  the  several  Statea 
in  the  American  Union.    This  is  the  case  with  our  penal  institutiona. 
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Their  goyemment  and  administratioii  belong  to  the  States,  and  the 
general  government  has  nothiDg  to  do  with  them.  There  is  no  coer- 
cive force  anywhere  that  can  give  nnity  to  their  organization  and 
working.  Moral  forces  alone  can  accomplish  or  approximate  this, 
result 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  end  may  be  approached, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  ever  be  ftilly  attained.  The 
first  is  a  National  Prison  Discipline  Society.  Such  an  organization, 
with  active  committees  in  every  State,  might  and  no  donbt  would 
wield  a  vast  moral  power,  impressing  upon  the  prison  systems  of 
the  several  States  a  character  of  homogeneousness  and  unity,  and 
especially  securing  a  uniformity  in  prison  statistics,  not  otherwise 
attainable. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  a  Prison  Bureau,  established  and 
worked  by  the  national  government.  The  model  for  such  an  oi^an- 
isation  we  have  in  the  bureau  of  education,  recently  established  by 
the  general  government.  Is  not  a  bureau  of  criminal  justice  equally 
desirable,  and,  within  the  scope  of  its  operation,  likely  to  pi^ve 
equally  beneficial  t  Among  the  functions  of  such  a  bureau  would 
be  to  devise  and  promulgate  the  best  formulas  for  prison  roisters, 
the  best  method  of  recording  judicial  proceedings,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  statistical  information  on  legal  subjects,  the  best  modes 
of  tabulating  criminal  and  judicial  statistics,  and  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  collection  and  preparation  of  comprehensive,  scientific 
and  accurate  prison  returns.  A  prison  bureau,  like  that  here  sug- 
gested, would,  it  is  true,  cost  its  annual  thousands ;  but  it  would, 
indirectly,  beyond  a  peradventnre,  save  to  the  nation  its  annual  mil- 
lions. Let  it  be  remembered  that  crime  is  the  foe  against  which  we 
war,  a  mischief  great  and  multiform ;  and  it  is  to  lead  the  battle  and 
to  suggest  the  best  modes  of  assault  that  this  bureau  is  needed.  The 
conflict  must  be  bold,  skillful,  sleepless,  and  with  weapons  of  love 
rather  than  of  vengeance.  So  assailed,  the  evil  will  yield  slowly, 
no  doubt,  but  surely  to  the  attack.  The  principle  of  all  true  and 
effective  prison  discipline,  certainly  of  all  that  is  meant  to  be  cura- 
tive as  well  as  deterrent,  is  enunciated  in  one  terse  dictum  of  inspira- 
tion :  '^  OviEROCME  EVIL  WTTH  GOOD." 

[Senate  No.  21.]  40 
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XIV.  THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  PUBLIC  PUNISH- 
MENT. 

Br  nn  Comaaspmnam  Smbrabt. 

We  vmnme  that  eveay  jnst  sjstem  of  prisoo  diBoipliiie  most  vrotk 
lAth  nature  instead  of  against  it.  If  we  would  improye  men^ 
whether  in,  prison  or  out  of  it,  we  must  not  igncs^  much  less  cmsh^ 
those  great  principles  whkh  the  Creator  has  impressed  opon  our 
mental  and  moral  constitation.  The  principle  of  soeiabiHtj,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  soul,  one  of  the 
niightiest  forces  of  human  progress.  Oan  we  safely  thrust  it  aside 
in  our  effort  to  reclaim  and  reform  the  fallen  t  Should  we  not  rather 
cherish,  while  at  the  same  time  we  direct  and  regulate,  those  inborn 
cravings  for  amelioration  which  almost  all  men  feel  in  some  degree^ 
and  which  are  often  the  strongest  in  those  tHio  are  otherwise  the 
most  debased  t  Under  the  guidance  of  enlightened  reBBoa  and  right 
principle,  the  prisoner  should  be  led  on  to  order,  obedience  and 
exertion,  since  experience  shows  that,  under  mere  control  and 
coercion,  he  not  unfrequentlj  either  ^cplodes  in  violence  or  is 
dragged  down  till  hope  is  gone  and  m&nhood  extinguished. 
Do  any  of  our  prisons  fulfill  this  end  t  The  separate  system  is  the 
most  perfect  form  of  coercion  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Men  are 
utterly  helpless  in  its  grasp.  Of  necessity,  they  make  excellent 
prisoners;  and  both  those  who  manage  and  those  who  view  them  in 
this  position,  if  they  do  not  look  beneath  the  surface,  are  enamored 
with  the  apparent  success  of  the  system.  But  surely  the  most  per- 
fect form  of  bondage  is  a  poor  preparation  for  liberty ;  nor  is  a  man 
likely  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  actual  life 
by  a  long  sequestration  from  its  arrangements  and  duties.  What  can 
be  the  real  worth  of  that  virtue  which  rests  only  on  a  basis  of  physi- 
cal disability  to  do  wrong  ?  The  silent  system  is  really  but  little 
dtferent,  resting,  like  the  other  theory,  upon  the  principle  of  isola* 
tion  with  labor ;  only,  in  the  one  case,  the  isolation  is  effected  by  an 
absolute  bodily  separation,  and  the  labor  is  performed  in  the  cell ; 
in  the  other,  the  labor  is  done  in  common  workshops,  and  the  isola- 
tion is  of  a  moral  kind,  being  effected  by  the  enforcement  of  an 
absolute  silence.  While  there  is  a  sort  of  material  society,  there  is 
mental  solitude.  The  principle  of  sociability  has  no  more  play,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  theory  goes,  under  the  one  system  than  under 
the  other. 
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Mneh'  lito  been  said  of  the  demoralization  raialting  jGrom  the  asso- 
cfation  of  prisoners  together.  No  donbt,  if,  as  on  the  rnnal  prinei* 
pies  of  management,  only  their  worst  feelings  are  called  ont,  their 
association  will  be  cormpting.  Bnt  if  their  better  impnlsoi  are 
bfonght  into  play — and  Oapt.  Machonochie,  in  Norfolk  Island, 
Oottnt  S6Uohnb,  in  the  honse  of  correction  and  industry  in  Moscow, 
Hontesinos,  at  Valencia,  Obermaier,  at  Munich,  and  Sir  Walter 
Orofton,  in  the  intermediate  prisons  of  Ireland,  have  shown  tiiat  it 
is  qnite  easy  to  do  this  by  proper  combinations,  without  sacrifi(nBg 
any  portion  of  reasonable  punishment — then  prisoners  will  be  fonnd 
just  like  other  men.  They  are  bom  social  beings;  they  are  so 
fashioned  by  the  hand  and  purpose  of  their  Creator,  and,  as  Count 
Sollohnb  has  forcibly  said,  speaking  on  this  very  point,  men  have  no 
right  to  undertake  to  repeal  and  annul  the  laws  of  Qod.  It  is  in 
society,  not  in  seclusion  from  it,  in  the  society  of  their  equals,  not 
in  an  exclusive  contact  with  their  superiors,  that  their  most  valuable 
qualities  will  be  called  out. 

In  dealing  with  prisoners,  we  fall  into  a  variety  of  mistakes,  to 
which,  nevertheless,  professed  disciplinarians  are  zealously  wedded. 
We  draw  no  proper  distinction  between  moral  and  conveutional 
offences.  We  multiply  the  number  of  these  latter,  and  at  the  same 
time  exaggerate  their  importance.  We  wear  out  the  spirits  and  blunt 
the  sentiment  of  obedience  and  submission  in  our  men  by  incessant 
demands  on  them  for  mere  frivolities.  We  sear  their  consciences  by 
familiarizing  them  in  this  way  with  petty  offences.  We  allow  the 
higher  principles  of  human  nature  to  lie  dormant  in  our  prisoners ; 
we  make  no  appeal  but  to  instant  and  unconditional  submission ;  we 
give  no  charge  to  men  of  their  own  destiny.  Is  this  a  school  of 
virtue  ?  The  real  road  to  improvement  lies  through  self-help,  self- 
discipline,  a  manly  struggle  against  adversity,  a  conquei^t  over 
opposing  obstacles.  But  we  give  our  prisoners  no  opportunity  of 
fighting  this  battle,  no  chance  of  acquiring  energy  and  independence 
of  character. 

The  evident  defects  of  our  present  system  of  discipline  are  begin- 
ning to  arouse  attention,  and  men  are  looking  about  for  some  better 
way  to  manage  the  increasing  host  of  criminals  who  are  thrown 
upon  the  care  of  the  State.  The  inquiry  deserves  thought  whether 
it  will  not  be  best  to  abolish  the  peremptory  character  of  sentences ; 
in  other  words,  replace  time  sentences  by  reformation  sentences. 
We  might  adopt  a  system  which  should  place  the  fate  of  the 
prisoner  measurably  in  his  own  hands.  Punishment  might  put  him 
at  the  start  in  a  position  of  severe  adversity,  from  which  he  cou^d 
emerge  only  by  long-sustained  effort  and  self-denial.    Under  such  a 
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Bystem,  wisely  and  vigorooBly  administered,  we  shonld  have  every 
thing  to  hope,  and  not  very  much  to  fear.  We  believe  that,  while 
life  and  sanity  are  spared,  the  cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which 
recovery  is  impossible,  when  properly  sought  There  is  indefinite 
elasticity  in  the  human  mind,  if  its  faculties  are  put  into  healthM 
action,  and  neither  diseased  by  maltreatment  nor  locked  up  in  the 
torpor  of  a  living  grave.  Undue  severity  or  perpetual  isolation  maj 
intimidate  those  who  are  outside,  but  either  must,  even  in  its  best 
form,  injure  the  sufferer  himself.  And  that  morality  seems  to 
us  more  than  doubtful  which  would  sacrifice  the  known  for  the 
unknown,  the  actual  patient  for  the  supposed  looker-on.  If  we  seek 
well  and  wisely  the  reform  of  our  criminals,  we  must  inflict  on  them 
all  the  suffering  really  needful  for  example ;  more  than  this  is  but 
wanton  cruelty. 
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XV.  THE  DUTY  OF  SOCIETY  TO  DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS  — AN  IMPERIAL  COMMISSION  IN 
FRANCE  ON  THIS  QUESTION. 

BT  THI  COBBXSPOMDIirCI  SwmMTAMT. 

t 

Few  questions  are  more  important,  few  have  a  closer  relation  to 
the  repression  of  crime  and  the  diminution,  if  not  the  extinction,  of 
the  criminal  class,  than  that  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  as  a 
theme  for  consideration  and  discussion.  The  world  is  awakening,  and 
the  students  of  penitentiary  science  are  everywhere  bending  their 
thoughts,  to  this  great  iact.  Ko  more  signal,  no  more  certain  proof 
of  this  can  be  given  than  the  creation,  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  a  commission  of  twenty-one  citizens,  charged  with  the 
grave  duty  of  studying  this  question,  and  reporting  a  measure  for 
the  adoption  of  the  government.  The  movement  appears  to  have 
originated  in  a  report  to  the  Emperor,  at  once  able  and  comprehen- 
sive, made  by  the  then  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  de  Forcade,  under 
date  of  October  6, 1869,  suggesting  the  creation  of  such  a  commis- 
sion by  his  majesty.  The  proposition  was  favorably  regarded  and 
promptly  acted  upon  by  the  promulgation  of  an  imperial  decree 
constituting  the  commission.  In  February  of  the  present  year,  a 
letter  was  received  by  Dr.  laeber,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  this 
association,  from  M.  Demetz,  Director  of  Mettray,  a  member  of  the 
-commission,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  disposition  made 
of  liberated  prisoners,  adult  and  juvenile,  in  this  country.  This 
letter  was  handed  by  Dr.  Lieber  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  make  the  desired  response.  That  he 
might  be  able  to  do  so,  with  some  degree  of  fidness,  as  well  as*  accu- 
racy, he  prepared  a  short  circular  letter  of  inquiry,  and  addressed  it 
to  fifty  or  more  gentlemen,  conversant  with  Uie  subject,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country.  Twenty-five  replies  were  received  firom  pei^ 
sons  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent,  to  all  of  whom  cordial  thuiks 
are  hereby  given  for  the  courtesy.  From  these  and  other  sources  a 
response  has  been  made  and  forwarded  to  M.  Demetz  fpr  such  use 
as  he  may  think  proper  to  make  of  it. 

The  five  papers  referred  to  are  appended  —  three  of  them  in  the 
form  of  translations,  viz. :  the  report  of  M.  de  Forcade,  the  imperial 
decree  and  the  letter  of  M.  Demetz. 
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1.  Bepobt  of  M.  db  Foboadb. 

Sms: — ^For  many  years  questions  relating  to  prison  discipline  have 
'Ooonpied  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  have  been  the  object  of 
Cfu^ful  examination  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  At  different 
times  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce,  after  the  example  of 
other  states,  changes  of  system  which  substituted  the  cellular  r^me, 
more  or  less  softened,  for  imprisonment  in  association.  These  efforts 
have  been  made  only  to  a  limited  extent,  owing  to  grave  administra- 
tive or  financial  dilBculties. 

But,  besides  the  radical  reforms  which  modified  profoundly  the 
organization  of  the  penitentiaries,  the  administration  has  sought, 
unceasingly,  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  the  existing  system 
would  permit.  A  number  of  prisons  have  been  rebuilt;  the  rest 
have  been  improved  on  a  well  considered  plan ;  a  more  rigid  system 
has  been  introduced  into  the  accounts;  special  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prisoners;  in  short, 
methods  maturely  studied  and  consistently  applied  have  permitt^ 
the  realization  of  important  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
service.  Under  the  infiuence  of  these  measures,  the  death-rate  has 
diminished ;  industrial  labor  has  become  general,  and  has  yielded 
higher  profits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  strengthening  the  dis- 
cipline and  at  the  same  time  suppressing  all  useless  rigor,  a  marked 
improvement  has  been  secured  in  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  the 
convicts. 

Moreover,  the  administration,  which  would  have  accomplished  but 
a  small  part  of  its  task  if  it  had  occupied  itself  solely  with  material 
cares,  labored  to  develop  in  the  prisons  moral  education  and  elemen- 
tary instruction.  With  a  view  to  remedy  the  gravest  disadvantages 
of  association,  it  has  established  in  the  central  prisons  wards  for  pre- 
venting contamination  and  promoting  reformation,  in  which  are 
placed  convicts  in  whom  may  be  entertained  the  hope  of  awakening 
the  sentiment  of  honor  and  virtue.  Thus  are  they  removed  from 
the  contact  of  convicts  hardened  by  an  incorrigible  depravity,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  both  are  subjected  to  a  discipline  identical  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  to  the  end  that  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  punishment  may  be  rigidly  maintained. 

But  despite  these  ameliorations,  there  remains  a  difficult  problem 
which  the  administration  cannot  neglect,  although  unable  to  resolve 
it  by  its  own  forces  alone ;  I  refer  to  the  patronage  or  aid  of  indi- 
viduals on  their  discharge  from  a  penitentiary ;  a  patronage  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  measures  adapted  to  facilitate  the  perilous  transi- 
tion from  imprisonment  to  freedom. 
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It  id,  above  all,  in  regard  to  juvenile  prisoners  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  Uiis  duty  to  folfilL  N^lected  almost  always,  abandoned 
frequently,  corrupted  sometimes  by  their  own  family,  given  up  with- 
out restraint  from  infancy  to  irregular  inclinations,  they  nearly  all 
find,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  house  of  correction,  which  opens  its 
doors  to  receive  them,  moral  and  religious  education.  The  greater 
part  receive  it  readily  and  vdth  profit ;  and  when  they  re-enter  into 
society,  after  a  punishment  on  which  the  paternal  foresight  of  the 
law  has  impressed  the  character  of  a  salutary  correction,  and  not 
that  of  a  corrupting  incarceration,  very  many  do  re-enter  therein 
transformed,  regenerated,  and  able  to  conquer  an  honorable  position. 

But  often,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  law  opens  for  them  an 
avenue  to  honest  labor,  public  opinion  shuts  them  out  from  it.  At 
the  moment  when  the  past  seems  atoned  for,  it  presses  upon  them 
with  all  its  weight.  The  place  of  their  birth  repels  them ;  the  place 
whither  they  go  to  settle  suspects  them ;  they  see  the  workshops 
closed  against  them;  and  they  seem  fated  to  relapse  into  disorder 
and  vice,  if  some  succoring  hand  is  not  stretched  out  to  introduce 
them  into  the  community,  by  giving  to  the  discharged  prisoner  him- 
self an  attestation  which  lifts  him  up  again,  and  to  his  employer 
guarantees  which  he  has  the  right  to  demand. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  this  intervention  be  prudent,  dis- 
creet, and  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  must  watch  over 
the  liberated  youth  without  compromising  him.  It  must  guard 
against  showing  to  aU,  by  its  very  solicitude,  a  painful  situation, 
which  should  be  known  only  to  a  few.  This  is  a  task  which  requires 
the  most  delicate  tact  of  private  charity. 

.  It  would  be  impossible,  sire,  to  treat  this  subject,  without  recalling 
to  the  attention  of  your  majesty  and  the  gratitude  of  the  country, 
the  Patronage  Society  of  the  Seine  for  Juvenile  Discharged  Prison- 
ers, founded  by  the  venerable  M.  Berenger  de  la  Drdme.  This 
institution,  which  now  counts  thirty-five  years  of  existence,  had 
advanced  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  legislature.  Thanks  to 
persevering  efforts,  it  has  brought  down,  for  its  beneficiaries,  to 
between  five  and  seven  per  cent,  the  nmnber  of  relapses  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  its  labors,  rose  to  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent.  The 
society  of  Paris  appears  destined  to  become  a  centre,  to  which  shall 
be  attached  similar  institutions  created  in  the  departments. 

Many  private  reformatories  {colonies)^  in  like  manner,  extend  aid 
to  their  inmates  on  their  discharge  {aont  0€0up6es  du  patronage).  In 
the  forefront  must  be  cited  that  of  Mettray.  At  Mettray,  as  at 
Paris,  aid  is  not  given  in  exceptional  cases  merely ;  it  is  organized 
into  a  system.    It  accompanies  the  liberated  youUi  on  his  entrance 
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into  free  life ;  it  follows  him  in  his  career ;  it  assists  him  in  hia 
material  needs,  as  in  his  moral  triak ;  when  the  necessity  arises,  it 
receives  him  again  under  its  shelter.  The  archives  of  Mettray  c<m- 
tEun  nnnierons  letters,  which  do  honor  alike  to  the  zeal  of  the  Aid 
Society  and  the  touching  gratitude  of  the  old  inmates,  who  have 
become  the  children  of  this  new  fkmily. 

Nor  can  I  pass  in  silence  the  patronage  house,  founded  at  Paris, 
fbr  young  women,  by  the  Marchioness  of  Lagrange,  with  the  aid  of 
Madame  Lechevalier,  Inspectress-General  of  Prisons.  This  estab- 
lishment, and  some  others,  to  which  it  has  serred  as  a  model,  have 
rendered,  and  are  rendering  every  day,  very  important  services. 

The  law  of  the  6th  of  August,  1860,  had  aimed  to  make  general 
these  isolated  labors.  It  ordains  {artide  19),  that  the  children  cojn- 
mitted  to  the  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  be,  for  three  years  at 
least,  under  the  patronage  of  the  public  assistance.  At  the  same 
time,  it  neither  defined  the  patronage  nor  gave  the  administration 
authority  to  substitute  itself  in  place  of  the  power  of  the  parent. 
The  legislature  simply  declared  that  the  patronage  should  be  deter- 
mined by  a  rule  of  public  administration. 

The  administration  has  made  many  essays  in  this  direction.  It 
has  taken  various  measures,  both  to  second  the  efforts  of  private 
charity  and  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  young  prisoners  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  endeavors  have  been  attended  with  good  results ;  neverthe- 
less, the  work  remains  unfinished ;  it  can  be  made  really  efficient 
only  by  means  of  a  complete  organization,  which  is  yet  lacking. 

The  organization  required  could  not,  in  truth,  follow  immediately 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1860.  The  administration  was  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  private  reformatories  had  been  established,  and  until 
experience  had  given  sufficient  indications  in  regard  to  the  different 
systems,  of  which  trial  should  be  made,  for  the  patronage  of  juve- 
nile prisoners  on  their  liberation.  It  seems  possible  now,  and  there 
is  urgent  need  of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law. 

If  the  patronage  of  juvenile  prisoners  presents  complicated  prob- 
lems, that  of  ordinary  convicts,  long  engaged  in  evil,  raises  many 
still  more  difficult.  Thus  the  question,  as  far  as  this  point  is  con- 
cerned, is  much  less  advanced ;  it  has  not  been  the  object  of  any 
legal  disposition.  We  must  go  back  to  a  circular  communicated  to 
the  councils-general  in  1842,  and  to  the  project  of  law  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1844,  to  find  the  trace  of  an  attempt  made 
by  the  public  authorities.  For  adult  convicts,  as  for  released  youthful 
criminals,  it  is  private  charity  which  is  charged  with  opening  the  way. 

A  venerable  priest,  the  Abb^  Coural,  founded  in  1842,  near  Mont- 
pelier,  under  the  title  of  the  '^  Solitude  of  Nazareth,"  an  establish- 
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«toQt  defigii6d  for  woxB«sdteoluiflr|ted  firom  die  piiaoiis  of  the  aontit 
Follomi^  his  ezaoBple,  the  Siotos  of  MatyJoseidi  havB  estoUidied^ 
in  sacceesioD,  seven  refages  near  the  central  pritiins  lor  womeni; .  one 
ic^'tvftich  is  situated  in  ike  iaodeKt  eonmume ^  Yafogif ard,  not. far 
Aom  Parisw 

The  liberated  T^^rtesbuifs  of  hath  MKea  findlassistainoe  and  pmtach 
tion  from  two  patJonAge  soeietMB,  fonaded  sjpediallj  for  th&  end. 

iAMiongh  the  paiarohage  of  men  pretents.niore  diffienlties  than  ihatf; 
of  women,  a  jonng  priest  has  jnst  sncceeded  in  estaUiahuig  aeiefnge 
for  them.  The  Abb4  Yillion  has  founded  at  Conzon  (Rhone)  the 
asylum  of  St.  Leonard,  where  discharged  prisoners  find  work  and 
bread,  and —what  is  no  less  predons  —  that  kindness,  that  compas- 
sion, which  is  so  difficult  fi^  them  to  meet  with  elsewhere.  Th^ 
i^ltixn  neeeiTes  them  onlj  temporari^,  and  seeks  to  secure  emptoj- 
ment  for  them,  when  they  aiEbrd  sufficient  guarantees,  on  farms  er 
ih  workshops. 

The  establishment  has  already  existed  foux*  yMts ;  it  has  reeeti^ed 
more  than  three  hundred  discharged  ksonvicts.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
private  charity  has  been  active  in  the  w6rk  of  p«tr<mage;  bvtits 
action  needs  to  be  extended  and  systematized. 

Abrbad^  measures  of  another  kind  have  been  adopted,  whose  re- 
sults it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  exhibit  It  is  thus  that  iii 
England  there  has  been  put  in  practice  the  system  of  provkional 
MbdrtttionB  i^hete  oflew4e)\  which  has  had  for  covroUary  the  sup- 
pression of  legal  supervision.  Applied  in  Ireland,  with  greater  i^ 
serve,  and  completed  by  tiie  eroation  df  intermediate  prisone,  it 
appears  to  have  there  produced  happy  effects.  These  experiments 
might  be  advantageo»0fy  tried  in  IVance. 

Doubtless,  it  cannot  be  pretended  tiiat  all  criminals  may  be  re- 
stored to  'Virtue ;  but  thoee  who  have  retained  some  good  sentiments, 
— ^those'who,  jdii^od  in  teformatioin  wards,  shall  have  shown  them- 
selves susceptible  of  repentance — will  find  a  precicms  suceoT)  either 
in  the  action  of  patronage  or  in  m^asiuies  similar  toAose  wliicdi  biave 
been  adopted  in  Snglond^  if,  at  least,  it  shall  be  thdu^' that  th^ 
same  WTEK^metita  may  be  introduced  into  imi^  penitentifuy  i^Bteat. 

The  moment  appears  to  XM  to  have  tandvkt^  «in^  fer  tmdertaldng 
these  different  experiments  which  belong  to:  social  inteKestaof  high 
importance.  It  will  be  necesskry,  above  ail, to  Aow  what'is  nt^ed, 
to  tvrify  partial  results  already  obtained,  aild  to  bistitvte  an  in<]fiiiry 
idta  the&cta;  tlien  *will  cbnie  the  study  of  the  means  >to  be  emn 
IpIeytMl  widi  a  view  to  retid^  more  genebd  and  inom  effident  tfa9 
aid  given  to  liberated  prisbnen.  Tavealtzv  this  doaU«  endea/vo9, 
the  administration  will  have  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  tnMd  judj^- 

[Senate  Na  21.]        '  41 
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mesit  of  the  moot  competent  adimnutratora^  jnAgutnim  aod  pid>* 
JioistB,  and  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  directors  of  public  or 
private  refonnatorieB. 

A  special  commiaeion  ehonld  be  institoted  to  this  etid ;  it  fihonld 
be  inst^icted  to  determine  and  to  study  all  the  questions  bdonging 
to  the  organization  of  patronage;  and  it  should  be  authorised  to 
receive  all  the  oral  dedaratiims  from  which  it  might  hope  to  draw 
Qsefol  instructions.  It  would  have  to  examine,  especially,  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

Ziherated  Juveniles. 

What  should  be  the  basis  of  the  public  administration  prescribed 
by  article  21  of  the  law  of  the  6th  August,  1850 1 

Ought  the  patronage  of  liberated  juvenile  prisoners  to  be  orgaa- 
ixed  exclusively  by  the  administirationf 

Ought  the  administration,  on  the  contrary,  to  limit  itself  to  super- 
vifi^mg  and  seconding  the  action  of  the  directors  of  private  reforma- 
tories and  patronage  societies  ? 

la  this  last  case,  what  should  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intervention  ? 

What  measures  might  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  patronage  of  young 
prisoners  on  tlidir  discharge  from  the  refimnatories  by  the  directors 
of  those  establishments  ? 

Could  these  measures  be  applied  to  both  public  and  private  reform- 
atories} 

What  obligations  should  be  imposed,  with  a  view  to  patronage,  oa 
the  dilrectors  of  private  establishments  I 

What  measures  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  formation  and 
favor  the  development  of  patronage  societies  t 

Mi^t  not  the  supervisory  commission  instituted  at  each  juvenile 
reformatory,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  useftilly  discharge  the  office  of  a 
patronage  society  { 

What  means  might  be  employed  to  form  such  a  connection  b^ween 
the  societies  already  existing^  and  those  that  may  hereafter  be  formed, 
aa  that  said  societies  shall  render  to  each  other  a  mutual  co-<^>erationt 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  f<»m  asylums  md  refuges  in  connection 
tirilih  the  iwformatories  { 
.    What  should  be  their  Ott^anixaticm  I 

Wh<kt  1^  rights  should  be  con£m^  otk  the  administrttion 
(without  infringing  the  rights  of  families),  idiether  as  regards  the 
jtnxig  prisoners  who  might  wish,  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
aoiaon  of  patronage,  or  even,  in  certain  casesi  as  regards  &tialies 
themselvesi  >       , 
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Be^deB  Ae  qnestion  of  patnmage,  has  the  experiwce  gained  Bince 
Il»  enactment  ci  the  law  of  the  7th  Angnst^  1850,  ahown  that  there 
is  oocaeion  to  if^odify  any  of  the  reqairements  of  that  law,  or  to 
introduce  therein  any  new  prescriptionBt 

.    IdhercOed  AduUs. 

What  measures  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  re-entrance  of  dis- 
charged convicts  into  society  { 

Is  any  difference  to  be  made,  in  this  respect,  between  the  different 
classes  of  discharged  prisoners;. those  condemned  to  the  galleys,  to 
separate  imprisonment,  and  to  correctional  discipline  { 

Ktho  supervisory  commissions  of  the  departmental  prisons  should 
be  employed  in  this  work,  how  ought  they  to  be  organized  { 

Would  it  be  necessary  to  found  asylums  specially  designed  for  the 
reception  of  discharged  prisoners,  or  to  encourage  the  foundation  of 
establishments  of  this  Mndt 

What  should  be  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  these  asylums  t 
Would  it  not  bie  desirable,  in  certain  cases,  to  assign  them  as  a  place 
of  residence  to  convicts,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  police? 

By  what  means  should  the  expenses  of  patronage  be  provided} 

Is  the  supervision  of  the  police,  as  organized  by  the  decree  of  the 
8ih  of  December,  1861,  favorable  or  otherwise  to  the  action  of 
patronage!  Would  some  change  have  to  be  introduced  into  our 
legislation  in  this  regard  ? 

Would  the  effect  of  patronage  be  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  analogous  to  the  system  of  preparatory  liberations  2 

As  the  investigation  of  these  several  quesdons  may  lead  to  a 
modification,  on  certain  points,  of  our  penal  legislation,  and,  as  the 
action  of  the  administration  is,  besides,  closely  allied  to  the  judiciary 
authorities  in  all  that  ooncems  juvenile  prisoners  and  adult  convicts, 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  in  conjunction  with  the  ke^er  of  the* 
seals,  to  propose  the  institution  of  a  special  commission,  and  the 
designation  of  the  persons  who  shall  be  called  to  participate  in  it. 
If  your  majesty,  sire,  deigned  to  improve  the  several  propoBitions 
which  I  have  the  honor,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  colleague,  to . 
submit  to  you,  I  would  pray  you  to  dothe  with  your  sanction,  tie 
project  of  the  subjoined  decree. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  site,  the  very  humble  and  vefy.  obe- 
dient servant  and  faithful  subject  of  your  majesty, 

The  Minuter  qf  ihe  Intenm, 

DE  FOEOADB, 

Pabib,  Oct.  6, 1860. 
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OF  SIINBBT  QXTBBITONS   BBLATINO  TO  THB   AID   OT    LDKUOXD  ABinSl! 
AND  JtrVENtLB   ^BlB0ldEB6.  ^ 

K  APOLEOK,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national  will,  Empk- 

BOB  OF  THB  FbENOH, 

To  all  present  and  to  come,  Health. 

On  the  report  of  onr  Minister  of  State  in  Hie  department  of  the 
interior, 
We  hayb  deobbed  amd  do  deobbb  as  follows : 

AsnoLB  IWt. 

A  conuniasion  is  instituted  with  a  view  to  examine  sundry  quea- 
tions  relating  to  liberated  JQv^oile  and  adnlt  prisoners. 

This  conuxiission,  to  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  our  IGnister 
of  the  interior,  is  composed  of  the  following  persons : 

M.  de  Boyer,  vice-president  of  the  Senate,  fbrst  president  of  the 
audit-office,  vice^esidet^; 

M.  Bioh^  section  president  in  the  Council  of  State ; 

M.  Aylies,  deputy  in  the  Corps  l^islatif^  honorary  counsellor  of 
the  Court  of  appeal-; 

M.  Mathieu,  deputy  in  Oi^  Corps  Idgislatif ; 

The  Marquis  of  Talhouet,  de{>uty  in  the  Corps  l^gislatif ; 

M.  de  Bosredon,  Councillor  of  State,  general  seeretaiy  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  interior  ; 

M.  Greffler,  Couneillor  of  State,  general  secretaory  of  the  Ministry 
of  justice  and  religion ; 

M.  Perrot  de  Obdedlles,.  honorary  counsellor  of  the  Court  of 
appeal,  poresideBt  of  the  Aid  Society  of  the  Seine  for  liberated 
prisonere; 

M.  Babinet,  director  of  criminal  affairs  and  pardons  in  the  Minis- 
try c^  justice  and  religion ; 

M.  Charles  Lucas,  mend)er  of  the  Institute^  honorary  injector- 
general  of  prisons ; 

M.  LqysotUi  honcNrary  chamber  president  of  the  imperial  court  of 
Lyon; 

M.  Demetz,  honorary  oonnaellor  of  the  imperial  Court  of  Paris, 
director  of  the  colony  of  Mettray ; 

iL  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  couhsdlor  of  tiie  imperial  Court  of 
Paris; 

M.  Dubarle^  oounsdlor  of  fiie  imperial  Court  of  Paris ; 

It.  Jaffllmft,  honorary  inspector-general  of  prisons,  chief  of  the 
division  of  prisons  in  the  Ministry  of  the  interior; 

M.  Ltoi  Yidal,  inspector-general  of  prisons; 
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Ifadaiae  L^ohayalier,  inap^i^tEesi'geperal  of  &inale  pnaons  and 
refonpatoriai; 

H.  Mettetal,  diyifiioii  chief  in  the  prefecture  of  police; 

M.  Savoye,  qhief  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Ministry  of  the  interior ; 

AL  Boomat,  member  c^  the  Aid  Society  of  the  Seine  for  liberated 
juveniles; 

M.  de  liamarqne,  chief  of  bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  t^  i^iteriojr, 
will  discharge  the  functions  of  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Aet.  2. 
Our  Minister  of  the  interior  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  decree. 
Done  at  the  palace  of  Saint-01oud|  the  6th  October,  1869. 

NAPOLEON, 
By  the  Emperor : 
JiirmUr  qf  SkUe  m  the  dq[>artmefU 
qf  tA^  interior, 

DE  FOEOADE.* 

3.  XiBrrxB  OF  M.  Dbmbzz.  to  Db.  Tjtkbkb. 

P.ABIS,  29th  Jamuxryj  1870l 
SmAiTD  masLT  hokobbd  Oollsagttb: 

The  French  government  has  just  named  a  Commission,  charged 
with  organizing  an  agency  of  relief  and  assistance  in  behalf  of  liber- 
ated criminals,  both  juvenile  and  adult  To  take  these  unfortunates, 
on  their  discliarge  from  the  penitentiary  establishments  in  which 
they  have  undergone  their  punishment,  to  watch  over  them,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  work,  to  restore  to  them  their  self-respect,  to  ameliorate 
their  material  and  moral  condition,  to  the  end  that  society  may  be* 
•  henceforth  secure  from  their  assaults,  by  inducing  them  at  least  to 
live  an  honest  life — such  is  the  end  wUch  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  itself. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  his  report,  of  which  I  tske  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  copy,  proposes  a  series  of  questions  which,  if 
studied  with  the  attention  tiiey  deserve,  seem  to  me  of  a  nature  to 
fhrnish  all  the  elements  necessary  to  a  realization  of  this  generous 
idea. 

Having  been  invited  to. act  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  I 
desire  to  be  able  to  support  my  opinion  by  facts,  and  to  fortify  myself 
with  the  authority  of  experiments,  in  this  departn^ent,  which  may 

*  The  forcing  ig  an  exact  translation  of  the  original,  with  capitals,  italics  and 
anangement'of  paragraphs  retained. 
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haye  been  tried  elsewhere.  If,  therefore,  there  exist  in  your  conntry 
any  similar  institution,  I  would  venture  to  request  that  you  win 
have  the  goodness  to  make  me  acquainted  with  it,  even  in  its  minu- 
test details.  I  should  therein  find,  without  doubt,  valuable  aid  in 
resolving  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  at  every  step,  whea 
we  pass  from  theory  to  practice.  Permit  me  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  s%ite  of  the  question  among  us  at  the  present  time. 

Two  systems  are  before  us — isolated  homes  and  asylums. 

The  first  offers  grave  obstacles  on  account  of  the  apprehensions 
inspired  in  the  breast  of  private  citizens  by  this  class  of  persona; 
and  here  I  speak  from  an  experience  personal  to  myself.  At  the 
time  when  I  exercised,  in  Paris,  the  functions  of  a  magistrate,  I 
regarded  it  as  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  endeavor  to  aid  prison- 
ers who  had  been  acquitted.  *  I  sought  places  for  them,  but  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  such  efforts.  And  yet 
the  question  then  related  only  to  persons  who  had  been  victims  of 
the  mistakes  of  justice.  How  will  it  be  when  we  propose  to  secure 
situations  for  liberated  convicts  t  Would  it  not  be  better,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
creation,  at  different  points,  of  a  certain  number  of  asylums,  in  which 
individuals  might  be  received  ?  Yet  that  system  also  appears  diffi- 
cult of  application.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  in  an  agglomeration 
of  such  elements,  some  natures,  of  an  invincible  perversity,  would 
take  advantage  of  the  solace  whidi  it  is  thus  sought  to  bring  to  thdr 
misery,  to  enter  into  new  conspiracies  against  society?  Besides, 
what  means  could  be  employed  to  maintain  order  among  persons 
over  whom  no  legal  authority  is  any  longer  possessed  i  And,  meaiv- 
while,  a  rigid  discipline  is  indispensable ;  without  it,  disorder  would 
«'iot  be  long  in  introducing  itself  into  the  midst  of  such  a  population. 

In  presence  of  the  hesitation  which  these  refiections  naturally 
occasion  in  my  mind,  you  will  comprehend  how  high  a  value  I 
should  place  on  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  realized  in  your 
country  in  this  regard,  and  what  gratification  it  would  afford  me  to 
receive  all  the  publications  relating  to  these  matters,  which  you 
might  be  able  to  procure  for  me. 

The  Minister,  in  his  report,  proposes  also  certain  questions  as  to 
the  assistance  to  be  given  to  juvenile  prisoners  on  their  liberation. 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  informed,  therefore,  how  the  system  adopted 
in  your  country  in  regard  to  this  class  of  persons  works  t  However, 
we  are  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  happy  experiment  which  has 
been  made  at  Mettray ;  but  the  results  we  have  obtained  leave  the 
whole  question,  as  relating  to  adtilts^  unsolved.  In  effect,  the  juve- 
nile prisoners  who  have  been  tried  ,and  sentenced  among  xMi,  in  vir- 
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tae  of  the  sizty-dxth  article  of  the  Penal  Opde,  haye  been  Bnbjected 
to  no  injnrions  inflnences;  they  have  t>6en  reiured  in  asylnniB  where 
it  has  been  the  aim  and  endeavor  of  the  conductors  to  inspire  them 
with  sentiments  of  religion,  and  to  implant  in  their  heart  the  pnn- 
dples  of  honor. 

Unhappily,  the  place  where  conyicts  are  confined  is  ftur  from  offer* 
iag,  among  ns,  the  same  conditions  of  moral  onHnre.  We  therefore 
propose  to  call  .the  attention  of  the  goyernment  to  the  penitentiary 
system,  whose  realisation  would  seem  to  ns  to  offer  the  greatest  nimi' 
ber  of  guarantees.  In  this  relation  there  is  only,  as  Z  oonceiye,  the 
system  of  separation,  as  I  haye  described  it  in.  the  publication  , 
aboompanying  this  communieation,  which  dates  back  a  sufficiently 
long  period.  Time,  however,  hkk  but  strengthened  my  convictions ; 
indeed,  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  possible  to  make  peofde  better  by 
placing  tiiem  in  ootUnct  with  those  who  are  worse  than  themselves, 
for,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  all,  evil  is  the  attractive,  good  the 
repellant  force. 

Would  it  be  carrying  too  far  the  desire  to  posseiw  the  grteatest 
degree  of  light  attainable  on  all  these  grave  questions,  if  I  should 
ask  you  to  inform  me  wherein  consists  the  penit^itiary  system  that 
prevails  in  your  country,  and  whethw  it  app^trs  to  you  to  ofler  aU 
the  guarantees  desirable  to  act  effectually  on  the  moral  nature  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  applied } 

I  confess  that  I  feel  a  little  embarrassment  when  I. see  how  far  I 
have  ventured  to  lay  your  kindness  under  contributioil,  and  particu- 
larly when  I  remember  that  I  am  addressing  a  person  of  another 
nationa&ty;  but,  in  the  fair  domain  of  philanthropy,  we  form  but 
one  people,  without  custom  houses,  without  frontiers ;  and  free  trade, 
whidi,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  gives  rise  to  difference  of 
•pinion,  must  gain  universal  concurrence,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  securing  ibe  dearest  inteh-esttf 
of  morality,  of  religion,  ci  law,  ol  society  in  its  entire  being. 

Confiding  in  your  generous  co-operation,  I  pray  you,  sir,to  accept 
the  expression  of  my  lively  gratitude,  as  well  as  my  sentim^ts  of 
high  consideration. 

The  Director  of  Mettray, 

DEMETZ, 
Eofwrary  Cb^msdor  qf  the  Imperial  Q 

Oorrespandinff  Member  qf  the  IntHMe: 

9iJiwd6la  Vietoire. 

P.  8. — I  leom,  at  the  moment  of  mailing  this  letter,  that  die 
Oommission  will  meet  very  soon.  Will  you,  therefore,  have  the 
«cfctane  goodness  not  to  delay  sending  your  reply  t 
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4.  (jZEffiijuA^JjvjTm.  ..'.]' 

DfiiA  SiB.:-r^T^  fellovdBg  letter  has:  baeti  received  from  the  iOxm* 
trionB  founder  of  Mettraj.  You  will  see,  from  the  poiftidrilp^  that 
t}i0  eariiect  practieable  answer  is  dosired;.  aikd  tbemfore  I  reqpect- 
fnHy  aafc  tha/t  any  retply  70a  maj  giveto'  the  poreseat  commnuioatim 
Vb  fi)rwflirded  "vdthoutt  ^lay.  I  wish  to  retnsa  a  xespoiiae^  net  onlf 
quickly,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  worthy  of  Amerioa  to  mBke  and  ot 
S^ranoe  te  reeeiva  . 

^     Will  yoi^,  than,  be  pleased  to  reply  t6  Hhe  following  qisestioBfl  2 
/  Xi  What  is,  or  lias  heen^  done  in*  joiir  State,  'munleipalit7or  ins^ 
tiitiob^  With*  a  viisw  t6  helping  tad  saring  the  lU>erated,  wbethee 
^ulta  cor  JQfrenileB  I  .  i 

,  &  What.move^if  an7thing,]S|Mropoaddto  bodoneinthiaregardl 
3.  Wh^t  &ets  can  yon  state,  showing  the  impoittanoe  or  utility  of 
this  work,  and  the  evil  of  neglecting  it  ? 

'4u  What  are  your  own  views  as  to  the  beef  method  of  deafing 
triA  this  Question} 
Please  addresi,  at  Albany, 

Very  truly  yoursj 

E.  0-  WINES, 
Oar.  SecPy  Prison  Asso^f^  (jf  JSfina  York. 

5.  ^Qt^poPirsB  o][f  THB  Sbosetabt  to  H.  Dehetz. 

OwnQE  <»r  3HB  Nnwi  Yofl^  Pwson  Asso<hajion,> 
38  Bm.^  Hqusb,  JTbw  iroBK,/4|w*36, 1870.  > 
,  J)«A9  0m:  Hy  honored  fritad  imd  coUeagoe,  Dr«  Frands  Lieber^ 
placed  your  letter  <tf  the  99th  January,  in  my  honds^  with  a  request 
tiiat)  as  secretalry  of  the  Prison  Associitiony  I  wonld  make  reply  t» 
it,  I  &el  that  I  eight  to  begin  my  lEmewer  with  an  f^pology  for  itsf 
long  delay*  T^oeaoaes  hare  contributed  to  this  dblay.  In  the  first 
plaoe^  wishing  to  make  iby  r^ply  to  your  ocxmnunicaticai  as  full  and 
aidcurato  ae  possible,  Z  addressed  a;  oircular  letter  to  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  inquiring  what  is  done  or  pvopebed 
in  their  several  States  to  aid  and  itore  Uberalidd  prisoners,  whether 
adults  or  juveniles. .  Though  some  of  the  answers  to  this  circular 
were  promjrtiiy'madey  most  of  them  came  in  dowly,  so  that  it'js  but 
a  few  4&yB  lagoihat  I  receiyed  the  last  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
the  pressnre  upon  me  from  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Associf^ioia  and  other  official  duties  has  been  anoh,!  that,  utitil 
npw,  I  have  not  been  able  to  iMeom  ti^e  time  neoessarjfr  for  this  hket) 
I  fear  that  this  lopg  postponement  will  r^der  my  r^y,  em 
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it  remh»  jm^  ^mi^m  &r  tbe  pwp^ees  of  tbe  Oownwrni;  hu%  ft 
least)  it. mil  bea  Uikm  of  my  good  wjUl,  an^  of  th»  deop ioteprest 
wiiidi  I  ftel  iii.|hai?ork  whudi  thj^  Xmporor  ]m  raqnmd  at  yoior 
lUtfids. 

The  Stete  haa  not  permed  all  its  duty  to  the  eriminal  when  i|t 
liaa  {wimi^h^d  him,  oor  ereti  whan  it  haa  refonaeid  hif^  Ita  obliga- 
tion  doas  not  caaae  wliwit  q^Ms  hia  pximm.  dpor,  and  bids  him  watt; 
t»rthia&aedQOL  Havipg  lifted  bmiq>)  it  Wtha^iU 
ttaaftdin holding  bm^  Some systamatic pi^ovisiozi.to thiaend  ia 
the  esaential  oomplemeDt  of  aU  elective  re&naa.tory  piwiabmaiit« 
ia  Tain  ahall  we  baTja-  imgiroveA  iJbe  eonviet  in  mind  aad  l^aarty  in 
win  ehaU  we  baiTe  givan  him  a  oapadty  and  fondness  Urn  labor,  i$ 
m  his  dia(diafg0y  he  findtno^e  to  tmat  him,  none  to  meet  him  kindl;^ 
none  to  offer  him  the  opportnnily  of  aaroing  hcmest  bread.  Tbongb 
Idling  to  work,  ha  oan  get  no  woili  to  do«  Though  yaaming  to 
sbow  himself  wotiky  of  assoeiation  with  the  gpod  a^d  the  pnre,  ho 
is repaUed  aa if  eontaet  with  him.wepe peatOentSaL.  H» good  ipw* 
p^ses  are  d^&ated;  his  ho$M  of  redemptiaa  Tamiahaa.  What  can 
ancb  an  one  d(^  if  he  lira  at  all,  but  Uyo  a  oHminal)  What  tbooglt 
bisralbFmationbeganaine,eanitbepennMentf.  Impossiblel  !Ee 
will  surely  be  dntehed  again  by  hia  old  associates  in  sin,  and  drawn 
bade  into,  the  abyaa  of  orime,  from  whindi  be  had  vainly  striven  to 
am^fpa  60  it  bas  been  too  often  and  too  gwenJly,  and  so  it  isstill* 
It  is,  then,  the  dear  dijity  of  the  State,  as  it  is  no  less  dearly.ther  toie 
policy,  after  liberating  h0r  comyiots,  to  establish  bopao  agonoy,  wbeiisby 
they  may  be  strengthened  in  iheir  good  resolutions,  provided  with 
work,  and,  in  all  suitable  ways,  enoonrag^ed  and  aided  in  their  efforts 
to  refbrm  and  lead  an  honest  }^. 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  was  with  profound  gratifioation  that, 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  by  Dr.  Xiieber,  Ihad  read  the  admir 
9able  report  of  K.  de  Forcade,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  his  imperial 
asi^ly,  which  a  Mend  had  sent  me^  proposing  .the  appointment  of  a 
commiaslon,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  ^^  study  the  means  proper  to 
be  employed  witl^  a  view  to  n^der  more  general  andm^re  effioicoit  the 
aid  given  to  liberated  prisoners.''  There  is  scarcely  another  ques- 
tion, withii;!  the  whole  range  of  social  science,  more  vital  than  the 
one  thus  proposed  for  study  and  resolution ;  and  it  is  a  fit  sulgect  of 
eongratulation,  not  te  France  alone,  but  to  the  world,  that  a  coba- 
mission  has  been  created,  composed  of  men  so  eolapetent  to  grapj^ 
with  the  question  submitted  to  their  investigation. 

Your  communicirtjon  to  J)r.  Iieber,  which  he  haa  done  we  the 
honar  to  pass  into  my  hands  &r  a  response,  asks  for  information  iie- 
geirding  any  expenments  instituted  in  this  oonntry  in  behalf  of  libev- 
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ated  prisonen,  eren  to  thdr  minutait  detaik,  together  irf&  the 
ireralte  wUdi  diey  have  yielkiecL  Z  an)  botij  to  be  oUiged  to  begin 
witii  a  confeeeicm  that  not  a  tithe  ^  hardly,  indeed,  the  hundredth 
part — has  been  done  in  this  regard,  which  it  was  at  onoe  the  pkim 
duty  and  ihe  high  interest  of  society  to  do.  Stiil,  somethiiig  has 
be^  done,  and  ^at  little  I  will  proceed  to  report  with  as  mmah 
brevity  as  may  be  consistait  with  at  least  somewhat  of  the  detaO  you 
desire.  Z  will  begm  with  my  own  Stato  of  New  York,  which  daiins 
to  be  the  ^^  Empire  Stato  "  of  the  Union,  though  not  always  foremosi, 
Z  am  sorry  to  say,  in  wot'ks  of  philanthropy  and  public  utility. 

First,  as  regards  those  discharged  ftom  the  juvenile  reformatoriee. 
The  sentences  here  are  during  minority,  whidi  meam  till  reformed. 
There  are  four  large  reformatories  in  the  Stato  —  three  of  them  in 
the  city  of  New  York — besides  a  reform  sohoolnship.  They  all  have 
what  are  called  ^  Zndenturing  Committees."  The  whole  business  of 
discharging  inmates  from  the  institutions  is  jdaoed  in  the  hands  of 
these  committees,  who  either  return  them  to  their  parents,  if  their  own 
homes  are  deemed  suitable,  or  if  not,  find  homes  for  tiiem  elsewhere. 
The  common  way  is  to  indenture  the  boys  to  farmers,  mechanics  or 
tradesmen ;  while  the  girls  are  generally  placed  at  domestic  service 
in  respectable  families.  Much  pains  is  taken  to  find  suitable  homes 
for  the  liberated,  where  the  good  work  of  reformation,  supposed 
to  have  been  well  advanced  in  the  refbge,  may  be  carried  forward  to 
completion.  The  customary  contract  with  persons  to  whom  the 
children  are  indentured  is,  Z  believe,  suitable  support  as  to  food  and 
clothing,  a  certain  number  of  months'  schooling  eadi  year,  and  a 
hundred  dollars  (600  francs),  with  a  good  outfit  of  clothes,  on  reach- 
ing majority,  to  start  in  life  with.  The  institutions  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  their  Sieves  after  their  departure  from  their  i»pecincts,  never 
losing  their  grasp  and  guardianship  of  them,  so  long  as  they  remain 
under  age.  The  chaplain  of  the  mother^^ormatoiy  of  this  countiy 
—  the  New  Icurk  House  of  Ullage — visits  each  year,  at  their  new 
homes,  as  many  of  the  inmates  thus  placed  as  his  time  will  permit ; 
and  particularly,  when  the  parents  of  children,  ju<%ed  to  be  re- 
formed, desire  to  have  such  children  restored  to  themselves,  he  goes 
to  their  homes  if  they  are  in  or  near  the  city,  to  learn  from  pers<»al 
inspection  whether  it  would  be  safe  and  proper  to  return  them  there ; 
and  he  reports  to  the  indenturing  committee,  for  their  guidance,  the 
result  of  his  inquiries.  More  commonly  than  otherwise,  the  homes 
of  the  parents  turn  out  to  be  unsuitable  i^aces  for  the  reception  and 
residence  of  the  children,  and  other  homes  have  to  be  sought  for 
them.  Tou  will  find  some  interesting  and  touching  records  on  this 
pciirt  in  a  recent  work  of  the  chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Peiroe^  entitled 
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*«A  half  Centuiy  with  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  pages  998-29T, 
which  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  throngh  the 
courte^  of  the  Consul-General  of  France/resident  at  this  port. 

Two  of  the  reformatories  of  New  York— the  Juvenile  Asylum 
and  Catholic  Protectory  —  have  each  an  agency  in  the  great  West,  ^ 
whither  large  numbers  of  their  inmates  are  setot,  and  by  whidi  they 
are  distributed  through  the  mighty  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
agencies  maintain  a  constant  and  active  supervision  over  the  wai^ 
of  Iheir  respective  institutions,  visiting  them  at  their  homes,  adjust- 
ing difficulties  between  them  and  their  employers,  seeking  new 
homes  for  those  who  have  been  improperly  placed,  and,  in  general, 
shielding  them,  as  for  as  possible,  from  hurtM  influences,  and  guard- 
ing their  interests  against  the  encroachments  of  ihjnstice.  A  recent 
report  of  the  agency  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  states  that  of  twenty- 
eight  boys  and  girls  sent  to  Tazewell  county,  Illinois,  in  1868,  five 
had  returned  to  New  York,  four  had  been  killed  in  the  late  war  for 
tiiie  Union,  and  the  remaining  nineteen,  who  had  remained  at  the 
West,  were  all  doing  well ;  and  the  most  of  them  were  married  and 
settled  in  life.  The  Protectory,  I  think,  has  a  large  farm  connected 
with  its  agency.  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  exan^ine  Ihe  latest 
reports  of  all  the  reformatory  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and 
.  can  state  that  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  them  are  believed  to  have  been  reformed,  and  to  be 
leading  reputable,  virtuous  and  useftil  lives. 

And  now  as  regards  adult  criminals,  who  have  been  released  from 
their  imprisonment.  There  are  but  two  organized  agencies  in  the 
State  of  Kew  York  that  give  any  attention  to  discharged  convicts — 
the  "  Prison  Association  of  New  York,"  and  the  "  Women's  Prison 
Association  and  Home."  The  latter  was  originally  organized  as  a 
department  of  the  former  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence ;  bnt 
after  a  time  it  appears  to  have  been  judged  that  the  work  could  be 
better  carried  on  through  distinct  oi^nizations,  and  a  separation 
took  place.  Since  1^  separation,  as  before,  the  Jadies  who  constitute 
the  Women's  Association  have  cultivated  their  hard  field  with  dili- 
g^ce,  and  a  Mr  measure  of  success.  They  have  had  tmdar  treatment 
at  their  Home,  altogether,  some  three  thousand  women,  the  average 
daily  number  being  about  thirty.  These  have  been  mainly,  though 
not  wholly,  persons  discharged  from  prisons ;  morej  however,  from 
prisons  of  a  lower  than  of  a  higher  grade — misdemeanants  radier 
tiian  felons.  One-sixth  of  those  received  have  either  left  without 
permission,  or  been  discharged  as  incorrigible.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
major  part  have  been  plaeed  at  service,  and  most  of  these  fevorably 
reported  of  by  tiieir  employers.    The  tatire  annual  cost  of  eaeh  hat 
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DO^  ex^eed^  0B6  Inwdred  doUfrsi  anfl  <»|(^ 
an  aTecage,  be^  m^  by  her  ^minga. 

Th#  object  mainlj  contemplalied  in  fonnfiing  tbe  Pxison  j^L80ocia- 
tion  w$a  to  assifit  diflchuged  conviete,  and  eaoonrage!  them  in  tl^ 
eflfort3  to  reform  and  Uve  honesUy*  But  other  enda  were  intended  aa 
'  well,  particularly  the  unprovement  of  prison  discipline  and  attentiof^ 
to  persona  under  atrreat  who  were  held  for  trial  or  examination*  Th^ 
ipain  strength  of  the  Assocjiationhas  been  given  to  the  last  two  ol^ecti^ 
not  from  any  underyaluation  of  the  first,  but  simp^  from  the  wanlf 
of  means  to  proseooto  it  wi^  due  vig^r.  Still,  in  the  nggrcigate^ 
much  has  befm  accomplished.  During  th^  twen^-five  yesjcs  of  its 
existenoe,  tha  Associatipn,  besides  relief  to  still  greater  numbem  in 
the  £>r9i  of  clothing,  board,  tools,  trayeling  expenses,  etc.,  has  pro* 
cured  perman^&t  situations  at  work  ^r  more  than  4,000  liberated 
prnoners ;  and  we  are  able  to  state  that,  according  to  the  best 
information  attainable,  not  more  than  a  tenili  of  these  hava  reUpsed 
into  cringe,  while  the  remaining  nine^tenths  have,  as  we  beUeyei 
become  upright,  industrious,  usefid  membeia  of  soou^.  !Put  wf 
are  &r  from  having  accomplished  all  that  we  anight  havi^  done  if  th9 
means  at  ourrcommand  had  been  commeqsurate  either  with  our  own 
desires  or  the  greatness  of  the  work  in  hand.  The  number  annually 
discharged  from  our  State  (i.  e.  convict)  prisona  exceeds  one  thousand, 
while  the  number  released  from  houses  of  correction,  here  called 
}>enitentiaries,  can  hardly  be  lesf^  With  adequ^  machinery,  fiuth* 
fillly  and  skillfully  worked,  it  is  our  belief  that  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  thj^se  unfortunate  and  crimipi^  men  might  b^  sieved 
The  time  immediatdy  following  a  prisoner's  discharge  is  the  critical 
momept  with  him.  The  great  point  is  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  lies 
betwew  him  and  honest  bread.  That  passed,:  if  he  leaUy  detire  to 
reforpi,  he  is  safe*  What  we  want  is  either  an  indnstrial  home,  inix> 
which  stioh  persons  can  be  received  and  put  to  work,  while  awaiting 
more  permanent  employment,  or  an  agent  c^  discharged  convict^ 
who  will  give  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  business  of  seating 
to  bring  them  and  honest  work  together.  We  have  some  hope  of 
obtaining  a  ^dal  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Legislature  to  this  end;  or,  £uling  in  this,  we  shall  endeavor  tP 
secure  the  necessary  funds  from  private  ccntributions. 

Two  measures,  having  a  relaticm  more  or  less  close  to  the  sab- 
geet  of  your  jH^ebent  investtgation,  have  just  passed  the  Legida- 
twre  of  our  State.  The  first  creates  a  nisw  prison,  ander  the  name 
fif  a  State  Reformatory,  to  which  are  to  be  sentenced  ycmng  crim- 
nials,  convicted  of  a  flnt  <^fonce,  between  the  ages  ^  dxteen 
and  twenty-dve.     The  principle  of  indefinite   aenteneea — what 
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Oapt  IfochodOohM  and  jomr  Mmd,  lix.  Clomxiiinioiier  Hfli,  eaU 
lefonnatioQ  aedtenoes — ace  to  hare  a. partial  application  harai 
'Where  thib  actttanoe^  vadar  tbe  law  of  tke  State,  ezeeeda  Ave  Tean, 
tkte  aentanee  to  the.ntformatoiy  ififl  &)law  the  laswj  aaid  tlie  pnsener 
-will  ttxlMply  eajaj  the  benefit  of  the  fflriating  oonmntatiaii  lawy 
gaining  by  gocd  condnct  die  same  mbbreriation  of  senteaoe  aa  the  ' 
inmates  of  State  priflonA  do  now.  Bmt,  in  eaaaa  wh^re  the  sentence 
is  by  law  fbt  five  years  or  less,  the  sentence  to  the  State  ivfi>miatory 
will  be  until  refoimalion,  not  exeeedii^  five  years.  The  disoiplina^ 
a^  the  luune  imp<»rts,  is  intended  to  be  reftxrmatovy.  The  details  ate 
Toileted  to  the  board  of  jnanagtta,  bat  it  ia  understood  that  :the 
main  feattires  of  the  Irish  system  will  be  embodied  in  the  otganixa- 
-tion.  The  prisoner  will  be  advanded  firom  a  condition  of  dose 
restraint  to  comparative  freedom,  acoofding  to  his  merit.  Privileges 
will  be  granted  or  wi&held,  as  his  condnct  shall  warrant  or  ferUd 
each  indolgenee.  Oppcortanify  aad  fiudlitiea  for  impnovement-^ 
mental,  moral  and  indnstrial — aore  to  be  afforded  to  the  prisoner, 
aind  he  is  to  be  stiiSttdated  to  the  ntmoet  to  avail  himself  of  these 
advantages.  The  government  of  the  refonnsitary  is  taken  oat  of  the 
aroia  of  partisan  politios^  and  the  administmlion  is  made  permanent 
by  the  enaotnient  that  the  prindpid  officers — governor,  physician, 
ehaplain  and  dieA — ^^shaU  be  removable  only  by  impeacbme&t  ftnr 
vdscondnct  or  incompetency.  I  will  not,  howevm-,  go  into  farther 
detail,  bnt  send  herewith  the  rqport  of  the  commissioiwrs  aj^inted 
by  the  Gbvemor  to  draft  the  plan  of  oiganization.  I  will  only  add 
that  the  board  of  managers  are  to  appoint  aa  im^>ectDr  of  discharged 
convicts,  whose  dnty  it  will  be  to  care  for  liberated  prisoners,  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  to  find  them  employment,  and  to  impaift 
oonnsel  or  asairiaance  of  a  more  snhrtamtial  chsmetar,  as  the  emev- 
gmcy  may  re^nire. 

The  oi^  nkeasnr^  to  which  aUnsiim  has  been  made,  is,  I  think, 
a  purely  American  conceptidn.  It  i&  a  novelty  in  tiie  most  absolute 
sense,  and  a  singularly  bold  one.  It  follows  no  pi^osdent,  but,  if 
encoessftal,  is  destfaied  to  oraate^me,  of  an  eqna^  potency  and  ben^- 
^eence.  Biseonew^soanqneythat  I  sean^yknowhowtodes^be 
it intelUgibly.  It  offisrs a lemariDableaDd  nnf^reeedented  combinatieh 
Of  the  legal  and  the  vtolnntaiy  principle.  It  ecdsts  at  present  in  Hie 
form,  not  of  mandate,  bnt  petfrnission;  notof  a  statute,  bnt  a  (barter. 
The  aetof  ineorporation  authorises  the  ertablishmeht  of  an  ^^BducM- 
-latoal  and  Obdnstiial  Befiirantery,''  to  be  ^aoed  tmder  tie  cains 
of  a  board  of  thirteen  managers,  e^bfc  of  whomate  Aamed  inthe  ai|t 
(4dke  !Hbn.  Ehyratiotfieymoat,  late  eandidiite  for  the  Ptmidency  ol  the 
Hailed  fitaAi^teing  first  o&the  lbt)y  ajad  to  besdfperpetMtii^f; 
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the  other  fire  aie  to.  be  appointed  by  tiie  governor  of  the  States  and 
are  to  hold  office  for  ten  yearS)  one  member  retiring  and  another 
inoeeeding  every  two  yearB.  But  the  vital  point  is,  the  fimctionB  of 
this  board,  Idie  objeet  of  the  organisation.  Povrw  ia  vested  in  Ae 
corporation  to  porchase  the  necessary  grounds,  not  less  tiian  fiOO 
BfoeA^  and  to  erect  the  necessary  bnildings,  to  aeoommodate  not  less 
SOO  inmates.  But  mark :  this  is  to  be  done,  not  from  fnnds  appro- 
priated by  the  State,  but  from  ^^  moneys  to  be  nosed  by  voluntary 
gifts  firom  the  people."  They  are  also  to  appoint  all  needful  officeis, 
and  fix  their  salaries;  but  audi  ofSoers,  when  appointed,  are  to  be 
simovable  only  for  cause,  and  after  a  full  hearing.  The  object  of 
the  reformatory  is  declared  in  the  act  to  be,  ^^  the  reclaiming  of  peiv 
eons  who  have  been  convicted  of  first  offences,  the  punishment  for 
which  would  be  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years.''  The  act  farther  sets  forth  tiiat  ^^  the  man- 
agers of  said  reformatory  shall  receive  under  their  care  and  in^ruo- 
tion  such  persons,  convicted  of  first  offences,  as  shall  be  intrusted  to 
them,  in  the  discreticm  of  the  courts  of  this  Slate,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law."  Obviously  this  con- 
templates further  l^^iislation,  when  &e  grounds  shall  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  the  buildings  ere(ited  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
inmates.  But  it  is  well  understood  what  direction  it  is  intended 
that  such  legislation  shall  take.  The  intention  is,  when  persons 
shall  have  been  for  the  first  time  convicted  of  a  State  prison  offence, 
in  whose  case  mitigating  circumstances  may  exist,  and  concerning 
whom  good  hopes  are  entertained  that,  if  mercy  is  shown  them  and 
opportunity  afforded  to  retrieve  this  one  false  step,  they  ^^  will  cease 
to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well," —  the  intention,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
authorize  the  courts  to  sucqpend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and 
to  commit  them  to  this  ^^  educational  and  industrial  reformatCNy," 
not  as  criminals  to  be  punished,  but  as  patients  to  be  treated  for  a 
moral  malady,  till  such  time,  within  five  years,  as  th^  shall  give 
evidence  that  a  cure  has  been  effected,  lind  that  it  is  thereftxre  safe  to 
let  them  go  at  la%e.  It  may  b»  adced,  ^^  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  released  prisobers?  So  far  from  being. discharged  convicts, 
tbese  persons  have  not  been  incarcerated  at  all ;  they  have  only  been 
sent  to  a  Mome  for  moral  treatment,  as  persons  suffering  froti  a  sick- 
ness." We  have  an  English  proverb  that  speaks  of  ^^  taking  time  by 
the  fiafrdock."  This  is  just  what  this  volunteer  Teformatbry  aims  to 
da  The  aalvation  which  it  holds  out  to  the  MLed  Antedates  im- 
^pciionment  instead  of  following  it^  ,  / 

This  bold  ex(>erinie&t — inaiigmrated  by  two  generous  andidariag 
wgiAt^  the  Bet.  ICessrs.  i^iske  and  Oraveiai-^notw'itkiiitlio^  and 
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mrtmHj  notfrnihottt  haxard,  will  be  watched  with  as  keea  an  intev^ 
Mt  in  other  countries  as  in  America;  and  its  success  will  be^  ererf- 
where,  hailed  as  a  trinmjA  at  once  of  genins  and  philanthropy ; 
and  will  eonstitnte  a  fresh  demonstaration  of  the  oft  repeated  tra&, 
that  ^^  peace  hath  its  victoriias  no  less  than  war." 

Massachusetts  leads  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union  in  tiie 
care  she  takes  of  her  liberated  prisoners,  and  in  the  efforts  she  puts 
fi>rth  to  save  them  frorn  &lling  back  into  crime.  In  response  to  mj 
circular,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  an  interesting  and 
somewhat  extended  communication.  The  name  and  reputation  of 
Mr.  Sanborn  cannot  be  unknown  to  you ;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  active  of  American  philanthropists.  I  cite  the  fiQl 
text  of  his  letter,  which  bears  date,  Springfield,  March  18,  1870. 
He  says:  ^^In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  there  has  long  existed  a 
society  in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  which,  with  an  appropriation 
from  the  State,  supports  an  agent  to  look  after  such  convicts  as  are 
discharged  from  our  State  prison  of  the  highest  grade,  at  Oharles- 
town.  He  also  does  something  for  the  men  discharged  frH>m  the 
minor  prions  of  the  counties ;  but  this  is  only  incidental.  His  chief 
Work  is  among  due  State  prisoners,  and  for  them  he  does  mucdi  good 
in  procuring  employment,  etc.  There  are  two  societies  of  ladies, 
one  in  Springfield  and  the  other  in  Boston,  which  provide  for  a  few 
of  the  discharged  female  prisoners. 

"  The  above  relates  to  adults  chiefly.  Of  late  a  new  officer  has 
been  appointed  by  the  State  to  look  after  the  children  who  go  out 
from  our  reformatories  and  schools  for  poor  and  truant  children.  He  is 
called  the  ^  visiting  agent,'  and  his  duties  are  numerous  and  import- 
ant. I  send  you,  herewith,  the  last  official  report  from  this  agency, 
in  which  the  law  is  printed,  and  some  of  the  details  of  its  administra- 
tion are  given.  When  the  law  is  completely  carried  out,  it  will  do 
more  to  chedk  juvenile  delinquency  than  any  system  known  to  me 
in  this  countty.  May  I  ask  you  to  direct  the  attention  of  M.  Demetz 
specially  to  it ! 

"Additional  measures  are  proposed  this  wintei*,  borrowed  chiefly 
ftom  the  Irish  Gonvict  System,  which  is  regarded  with  great  &vor  in 
Massadiusetts.  In  r^ard  to  the  young,  an  amendment  and  exten- 
sion of  the  visiting  agency  law  is  proposed. 

"  The  facts  shown  by  our  experience  in  Massachusetts  are  similscr 
to  those  revealed  m  other  communities.  Without  such  aid  of  dis- 
charged convict,  the  chance  of  completing  their  reformation  is  very 
sHght,  and  though  young  delinqtients  are'  often  reformed  l^ithout 
this  dir^  supervision,  yet  the  effect  of  it,  even  in  their  case,  is 
remarkably  good    Our  reformatories  hiivedone&r  less  th^  they 
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mighty  haid  they  iooMr  i^dopMd  a  striet.  Bjstem  of  Tiai(b%'Ae 
^liildren  pliioed  in  famiUed  or  diaohurgod  to  take  care  of  thesdaelTes. 

^  The  cotuiideratioii^  presented  by  M.  Demeto  m  fairor  <^  indi- 
tSdital  homea  ra^r  tiliaii  aaylums  are  the  ^uggeetbiiB  of  wisdioiii  and 
long  experience.  The  best  dystem^  bo  £ir  aa  ii  ia  piraetieaible,*Beeioa 
to  me  to  be  that  of  eepM^atdtig  disehargdd  pnateers,  both  adnltB  and 
JQTeniles,  ailbd  diflhsibg  them  among  the  gectoral  popidatioD ;  neixig 
aayluma  and  other  aggr^tioiits  of  aneh  persons  only  when  uaavicnd- 
able.  In  our  country  this  diffusion  1b  perhaps  more  f^racftiit^Ue  thto 
in  France^  ahd  it  is  eretywiMre  more  so  imder  a  syatem  ef 
Bupervitfon. 

^^  The  pnblicatioiis  of  the  Hassadmsetts  Boatd  of  State  CSiaritiea, 
vhieh  I  believe  ore  in  the  handb  of  M«  Demetz^  treat  this  subjeet 
more  fnlly  than  any  other  volumes  published  in  this  State.  I  idll 
ae^  that  he  receives  the  ft^rtheoming  sixth  report  of  the  Soard^  ol 
which  the  aocompanying  pages  are  a  portion.'' 

The  Bev.  Marcos  Ames,  superintendent  of  the  Hassa^ua^ts  Btate 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  most  useiftil  institution,  founded  on  the 
model  of  Mettray,  writes  in  a  shnilar  strain.  I  take  a  single  extisaot 
from  his  letter :  ^^  Our  institution  has  slwfQ^  had  complete  super- 
vision over  aU  its  inmates  till  eighteen  years  <^  age.  Hencefordi  it 
will,  in  addition,  have  a  general  guardianship  till  twenty-one;,  up  to 
which  age  they  will  be  allowed  to  return  here,  as  to  a  hov^y  whenever 
it  shall  be  found  necessary.  We  deem  it  highly  important  that  such 
supervision,  guardianship  and  help  be  given,  especially  to  girls ;  since, 
from  our  knowledge,  lack  of  it  leads  to  vicious  associations,  loss  of 
employment,  intemperance  and  licentiousness." 

The  State  Agency  for  aiding  Discharged  Convicts  has  e2dsted 
more  than  twenty  years.  It  has  proved  the  salvaUon  of  large  num- 
bers of  t^he  class  for  whom  it  was  created.  It  is  the, practice  of  the 
agent  to  call  often  at  the  State  prison  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  prisoners  who  are  about  to  be  discharged.  He  sees  them 
personally,  and  confers  with  them  concerning  their  wishes  and  inten- 
tions. In  this  way  he  gainip  a  knowledge  of  their  history,  character, 
^capabilities  and  wants,  which  aid  him  essentially  in  findhig  the  right 
employment,  for  Ihem,  and  adopting  the  best  means  to  secure  them 
against  relapsing.  I  have  bef9^e  me  the  last  fo^  reports  of  the 
ag^t^  which  I  will  send  you.  You  will  learn  from  them  that 
thenmaber  aided  duriag  this  period  was  56^  Of  th^se,  107  wese 
.pravided  with,  places;  89  wpre  supf^ied  with  tools  with, which  to 
start  a  little  Ijm^inesa  pf  their  own;  and  167  were. furnished  with 
meaps  to  r^uxn  ^  tl^eir  fripqds,  or  to  seek  employment  in  other  and 
more  4i*tant  pc^  of  the  C9pnti;y.    It  ^  the  policy  of  the  a|psnt  to 
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keep  trace  of  the  men  aided  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  results  are  gratifying.  Letters  are  often  received,  fnll 
of  gratitude,  and  ascribing  their  good  resolutions,  hopes,  efforts  and 
success  to  the  help  given  them  bj  the  agency.  Employers,  also,  are 
generally  satisfied  with  service  rendered  by  these  liberated  prisoners. 
In  proof  of  this,  the  agent  mentions  several  firms  in  Boston,  who 
have  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  discharged  convicts,  each,  constantly 
at  work  for  them,  and  cases  occur  in  which  these  convicts  are 
placed  over  large  gangs  of  men  as  foremen,  a  trust  to  which  they 
are  found  perfectly  competent,  and  which  they  discharge  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Some  of  his  men  the  agent  reports  as  utterly 
incapable,  except  when  under  the  constant  and  watchftil  care  of 
judicious  friends,  of  resisting  the  temptation  to  do  wrong.  Threats, 
entreaties,  counsel,  appeal,  kindness,  rewards,  are  all  lost  upon  them. 
Happily,  such  cases  are  comparatively  few.  He  finds  that  the  great 
majority,  under  proper  treatment,  can  be  made  men  among  men,  an 
honor  to  themselves  and  a  blessing  to  the  community. 

The  two  ladies'  societies,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  letter,  are 
worthy  and  useful  organizations.  That  at  Springfield,  however,  is 
for  friendless  women  and  children  in  general ;  not  specially  for  pris- 
oners, of  whom  it  receives  only  now  and  then  one.  It  is  different 
with  the  society  at  Boston,  which  is  designed  for  the  relief  and 
reformation  of  discharged  female  prisoners  only.  Their  establish- 
ment, called  a  Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners, 
is  at  Dedham,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  society  has  had 
under  treatment,  during  its  six  years  of  existence,  287  women,  all  of 
them  outcasts  firom  society,  because  they  had  been  imprisoned  crimi- 
nals. But  at  the  asylum  they  find  a  refuge  and  a  home.  They  are 
neatly  clothed,  comfortably  fed,  and  treated  with  a  motherly  love 
and  kindness.  They  receive  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of 
learning,  and  careful  training  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  life.  They  are  taught  to  work,  that  they  may  have  the 
power,  as  well  as  the  will,  to  earn  an  honest  living.  And  what  is 
the  result  t  Some  find  the  restraints  of  the  place  too  irksome,  and 
leave  it  in  disgust.  To  others  it  proves  a  true  Bethesda,  in  whose 
healing  waters  the  sickness  of  the  soul  finds  a  perfect  cure.  Ninety- 
three  families  have  had  servants  from  the  asylum.  More  appli- 
cations are  received  than  can  be  met,  so  that  employers  have  greater 
difSculty  in  securing  women,  than  the  women  have  in  getting  places. 
The  ladies  express  the  belief,  that,  but  for  their  timely  interposition, 
scarcely  one  of  these  287  fallen  sisters  would  have  been  arrested  in 
her  downward  course ;  but  all  would  have  gone  on  sinning  them- 
selves and  dragging  others  with  them — a  blot,  a  burden,  and  a  curse 
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to  society.  What  a  noble  charity  is  that,  which  has  rescued  and  saved 
the  major  part  of  them !  Snrely,  these  Christian  women  are  tread- 
ing in  the  very  foot-prints  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  to  seek  the 
wanderer  and  to  save  the  lost — the  sinning,  the  lowly,  the  poor  in 
spirit,  the  broken  in  heart ;  the  very  meanest  of  whom  He  named 
his  brother,  his  sister,  his  friend  I  I  cannot  go  into  further  detail, 
but  will  send  you  a  complete  set  of  the  society's  reports,  irom  which 
you  will  be  able  to  make  yourself  fully  acquainted  with  the  method 
and  result  of  its  labors. 

The  most  active  and  noteworthy  of  the  means  employed  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  to  provide  for  and  shield  her  liberated  juve- 
niles, is  what  is  technically  known  as  the  Visiting  Agency,  and  is 
referred  to  under  tliat  name  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sanborn.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  most  important ;  it  promises  to  be  the  most  efScient  and 
fruitful  as  well.  But  the  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive  or  even  an 
intelligible  view  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  of  this  agency, 
in  its  manifold  ramifications,  would  swell  this  communication  beyond 
all  due  bounds.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  merely 
referring  you  to  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Agent,  which  is  embodied 
in  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Massa<ihusett8  board  of  State  char- 
ities, which  Mr.  Sanborn  has  promised  to  send  you,  and  which  will  no 
doubt  have  reached  you  prior  to  the  reception  of  the  present  letter. 
You  will  find  the  document  on  pages  160-188  of  the  report. 

New  Hampsliire,  in  imitation  of  Massachusetts,  instituted,  in  1867, 
a  State  agency  to  aid  discharged  convicts.  It  was  continued  for  two 
years,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  present  Governor  of  the  State  has 
discontinued  it;  for  what  reason  I  know  not.  During  its  continu- 
ance, it  appears  to  have  been  highly  successful  in  promoting  the 
object  of  its  creation.  The  agent,  in  his  last  report,  states  that,  of 
the  prisoners  discharged  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  nearly 
all  had  found  employment  at  once ;  that  quite  a  number  had  obtained 
work  in  the  town  where  the  prison  is  situated ;  that  they  are  earning 
good  wages ;  that  their  employers  are  satisfied  with  their  service  and 
their  conduct ;  and  that,  of  the  forty-three  discharged  during  the 
year,  only  one  had  been  returned  to  prison ;  and  of  the  remaining 
forty-two,  but  one  had  been  charged  with  or  even  suspected  of  crime. 
The  official  staff  of  this  prison  is  composed  of  kind-hearted,  sympa- 
thetic gentlemen,  who  do  much  toward  securing  work  for  the  well- 
disposed  among  the  convicts.  The  contractors  also  take  an  interest 
in  this  matter,  aiding  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge  not  only  by 
their  influence,  but  often  with  liberal  donations  of  money.  Mr. 
Mayo,  the  governor  of  the  prison,  has  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
Discharged  Convict  Relief  Association,  an  excellent  measure;  but 
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as  yet  no  active  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  realization  of  that 
idea. 

In  reply  to  my  circnlar,  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Reform 
School  of  Maine,  Mr.  Woodbury,  says,  that,  in  his  institution,  when 
boys  have  no  suitable  home  of  their  own,  they  endeavor  to  find  one 
for  tliem ;  that  henceforth  they  propose  to  safely  invest  for  this  class 
of  boys  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  so  that,  when  they  reach  their 
majority,  they  may  have  a  little  capital  to  start  with ;  and  that  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  most  effective  way  to  save  the  liberated  from 
a  relapse  is  to  impress  upon  our  penal  institutions  a  more  distinctly 
reformatory  character,  by  grading  the  prison  and  classifying  the 
prisoners,  by  establishing  schools,  creating  libraries,  instituting 
lectures,  enlarging  the  religious  agencies,  giving  a  greater  ^breadth 
and  higher  development  to  industrial  training,  and,  in  general, 
to  cite  his  own  words,  by  '^studying  the  life  and  character  of 
Him  who  came  to  seek  and  save  lost  men.''  Then  he  would  have 
'^  only  those  discharged  who  showed  a  fitness  to  return  to  society ; " 
that  is,  he  would  have  the  sentences  run  till  reformation  is  assured. 
Mr.  Bice,  governor  of  the  Maine  State  prison,  writes,  that  ^^  this  State 
has  yet  made  no  provision  whatever  for  aiding  discharged  convicts." 
It  is  remarkable,  tliat  he  then  goes  on  to  sketch  a  prison  system  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  outlined  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  closes  witb 
this  declaration :  ^^  In  my  opinion,  such  a  course  of  discipline  and 
instruction  would  so  well  prepare  convicts  to  meet  and  withstand  the 
temptations  of  the  outside  world  as  to  obviate,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  the  necessity  of  any  special  provision  for  assisting  them  on  their 
liberation." 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  no  l^al  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  care  of  discharged  prisoners,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  organi- 
zation which  charges  itself  with  this  duty.  But  there  is  a  very 
efficient  Sunday  school  in  the  State  prison,  consisting  of  some  twenty 
classes,  which  are  taught  by  a  devoted  band  of  volunteer  workers, 
male  and  female.  These  excellent  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  much  to 
aid,  encourage  and  reclaim  the  members  of  their  several  classes,  not 
only  while  they  continue  under  their  instruction,,  but  after  their 
liberation.  It  has  often  happened  that  they  take  the  released  pris- 
oner to  their  own  homes,  and  care  for  him  there  till  they  have  found 
employment  for  him.  But  these  unorganized  and  isolated  efforts, 
though  useful  and  praiseworthy,  are  not  found  sufficient  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Hence  the  prison  authorities  are  pressing 
upon  the  legislature  the  creation  of  a  State  agency,  similar  to  that 
of  Massachusetts,  the  design  being,  here  as  there,  to  have  the  agent 
meet  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge,  provide  for  him  occupation,  and 
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look  after  him  when  phtced,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  retnm  to  old 
associations,  and  so  save  him  from  a  relapse.  The  belief  is  expressed 
by  General  Yiall,  gov^nor  of  the  prison,  that  action  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  taken  at  an  early  day.  At  the  same  time  he  declares 
his  conviction,  grounded  on  his  own  experience,  that  pablic  senti- 
ment must  change  before  any  great  good  can  result  from  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  reformation  of  crinunals.  He  says 
that  he  has  often  taken  discharged  convicts  to  business  men,  who 
needed  services  which  they  were  well  able  to  pecform,  but  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  in  prison  sealed  their  doom.  He  adds — and 
we  cannot  wonder  at  it — ^^this  rebuff  strikes  deep  into  that  man's 
heart,  who  had  gone  out  into  the  world  resolved  to  be  a  good  mem- 
ber of  society.  A  few  such  repulses  will  be  enough  to  drive  him 
back  to  his  old  haunts,  and  eventually  to  crime  and  to  prison."  The 
general  goes  on  to  state  it  as  his  view  that  society  owes  a  solemn 
duty  to  these  men,  and  is  bound  to  protect  them,  after  having  borne 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  ^^  as  much  (such  is  the  sarcasm,  not  unde- 
served, which  he  employs)  as  those  who  have  committed  greater 
crimes,  but  escaped  justice  and  the  stigma  of  imprisonment." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  BuUer,  chaplain  of  the  State  prison,  responds  for 
Yermont.  He  says  that  in  that  State  nothing  has  been  done  and 
nothing  is  proposed  to  be  done,  either  by  the  State  or  by  any  philan- 
thropic association,  beyond  the  suit  of  clothes  and  the  two  dollars 
given  by  the  State  to  every  convict  as  he  leaves,  and  occasionally  a 
little  private  assistance,  afforded  in  special  cases.  With  this  meagre 
outfit  of  clothing,  and  this  miserable  dole  of  money,  the  released 
prisoner  goes  back  to  society  to  shift  for  himself  among  people  who, 
at  first,  will,  for  the  most  part,  have  as  little  to  do  with  him  as  possi- 
ble. Could  a  more  effectual  method  be  devised  to  obstruct  his  refor- 
mation, and  to  give  effect  to  the  principle,  ^^  once  a  criminal,  always 
a  criminal!"  Mr.  Butler  marvels  at  the  prevalent  apathy  on  this 
subject,  but  says  that  it  is  as  profound  as  it  is  inexplicable.  He 
expresses  much  interest  in  this  movement  of  the  French  government, 
and  '*  rejoices  that  the  mind  of  good  men  in  this  and  other  countries 
is  turned  to  this  topic,  and  that  the  dawn  of  better  days  for  dis- 
charged men  and  for  society  is  approaching." 

Connecticut  has  a  well-managed  State  prison,  but  what  is  done  in 
aid  of  discharged  prisoners  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  no  respcmse  was 
made  to  my  circular.  Dr.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  the  reform 
school,  writes :  *^  We  return,  at  our  expense,  all  boys  to  their  homes ; 
or,  if  they  have  no  homes,  we  find  places  for  them  to  work,  and  sup- 
port them  till  able  to  support  themselves." 
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Ab  regards  provision  for  convicts  discharged  from  the  State  prison 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Samnel  Allinson,  one  of  the  noblest  of  American 
philanthropists,  writes  a  sad  story.  While  a  few  excite  the  sympathy 
of  friends  and  receive  some  aid,  to  the  mass  no  word  of  counsel  or 
chew  is  spoken,  no  act  of  kindness  done,  by  any  benevolent  associar 
tion ;  and  neither  State,  county  or  municipality  takes  any  thought  of 
them,  till  they  come  again  within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
relief  to  know  that,  with  respect  to  the  boys  sent  out  from  the  reform 
school,  the  case  is  different.  When  they  attain  the  grade  of  ^*  honor," 
which,  by  continuous  good  conduct,  they  may  do  in  a  year,  they  are 
considered  eligible  for  a  situation  in  society.  The  superintendent  is 
careful  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  surrounded  with  good  in- 
fluences, and  where  they  remain,  till  of  age,  wards  of  the  institution. 
A  year  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  for  dischai^ed  convicts,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  whose  terms  of  confinement 
were  near  expiring,  ascertain  their  capabilities  and  wishes,  and  assist 
them  in  procuring  proper  employment  and  homes.  The  measure 
failed  then,  but  its  friends — like  the  unfortunate  widow  in  pursuit 
of  justice —  mean  to  j»ress  thdr  suit  till  it  is  obtained.  Mr.  Allinson 
speaks  of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  policy  of  neglect,  as  seen  in 
the  continued  lives  of  crime  which  many  of  the  liberated  lead.  Dis- 
trusted and  shtmned  by  society,  they  naturally  fall  back  to  the 
companionship  of  the  vicious.  My  correspondent  concludes  his  com- 
munication in  these  words :  ^  It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  a  man, 
whose  life  and  labors  for  the  reformation  of  juveniles  are  historical, 
should  come  before  the  public,  by  imperial  authority,  under  a  new 
phase  of  benevolence.  Yet  the  same  principle  of  Christian  charity 
still  actuates  —  a  desire  to  seek  the  wandering,  and  to  save  the  lost." 

In  P^insylvania,  the  ^^  Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  whose  benevolent  and  useful  labors  date  their  com- 
mencement from  the  year  1787,  has  done  and  is  doing  much  in  aid 
of  discharged  convicts.  Its  special  methods,  however,  together  with 
a  detail  of  results,  I  am  unable  to  give  you,  as  no  reply  was  received 
to  my  circular,  containing  a  translation  of  your  letter,  from  any  of 
our  Pennsylvania  friends.  I  have  looked  through  their  latest  report 
—  that  for  1869  —  for  exact  information,  but  find  only  general  state- 
ments. I  cite  a  few  sentences :  ^^  Larger  provision  should  be  made 
for  discharged  convicts.  They  need  pecuniary  aid ;  they  need  advice; 
and  they  need  protection  and  patronage.  Our  society  has  given 
much  attention  to  this  subject.  But  its  plans  and  efforts  have  been 
restricted  to  its  own  sphere  of  action,  and  the  results  of  its  labors 
have  been  gratifying,  though  necessarily  limited."    I  cite  also  a 
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single  instance  of  the  frait  of  the  society's  labors  in  this  departnient 
of  its  work  —  the  case  of  a  man  who  received  his  entire  education  in 
the  prison.  On  his  liberation,  aided  by  the  society,  he  left  Philadel- 
phia, proceeded  some  distance  into  the  country,  rented  a  house  and 
shop,  and  went  to  work  as  a  mechanic.  To-day  he  has,  in  the  language 
of  the  report,  ^'  a  flourishing  business,  a  good  run  of  customers,  a  two- 
story  house,  a  spring  house,  wash-house  and  garden,  feed  and  pasture  for 
a  cow,  and  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  doing  well — working,  of  course, 
steadily  and  earnestly,  from  morning  till  night."  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters occurs  this  prayer :  "  May  God  bl^s  you  all  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment and  instruction  which  I  received,"  which,  say  the  board,  has 
surely  been  answered,  since  there  is  '^  an  abundant  blessing  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  labors  of  love  have  been  so  fruitful." 

In  Maryland,  a  Prisoner's  Aid  Association  was  established  in 
April,  1869.  They  employ  an  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doll,  who  gives 
his  whole  time  to  the  work  ;  not,  indeed,  wholly  to  seeking  employ- 
ment and  caring  for  discharged  prisoners,  but  to  that  and  other 
appropriate  labors  for  their  benefit.  At  the  beginning  of  every 
month  he  goes  to  the  State  penitentiary  and  city  jail,  where  he 
receives  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  who  are  to  leave  that  month. 
With  each  he  holds  a  personal  interview,  inquiring  into  their  circum- 
stances and  purposes.  They  are  given  to  understand,  and,  if  possible, 
brought  to  feel,  that  they  have  friends  who  care  for  them,  sympathize 
with  them,  and  are  ready,  if  they  desire  it,  to  hold  out  to  them  a 
helping  hand.  Procuring  homes  and  employment  is  found  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  work,  owing  to  the  distrust  and  prejudice 
generally  felt  toward  this  class  of  persons.  Sending  them  out  of 
the  city  to  distant  points,  either  to  their  own  homes,  or  such  others 
as  may  be  found  for  them,  proves  to  be  the  best  service  that  can  be 
rendered  them,  because  the  most  efficacious  in  saving  them.  No 
details  are  given,  but  the  first  annual  report  is  promised  soon,  when 
I  will  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy. 

Ohio  has  no  organized  agency  for  the  care  and  encouragement  of 
released  prisoners.  The  convict  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison 
gets,  on  his  discharge,  a  suit  of  clothes  and  five  dollars  in  money ; 
that  is  all.  The  late  worthy  chaplain.  Rev.  Mr.  Byers,  gives  some 
afifecting  instances  of  relapse  from  no  other  cause  than  the  lack  of 
the  aid  and  sympathy  needed  on  liberation.  He  says  that  he  has 
known  young  men  (who  left  the  prison  with  good  resolutions)  to 
return  within  a  few  weeks,  solely  and  indubitably  because  of  the 
inadequate  provision  made  for  them  by  the  State.  He  relates  also 
the  case  of  a  reformed  convict,  who  had  been  pardoned  on  account 
of  his  excellent  conduct  and  the  confidence  it  had  inspired,  to  whom 
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•private  aid  had  been  given  and  good  employment  secured.  This 
man,  though  laboring  faithfully  and  behaving  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  was  turned  away  from  a  respectable  boarding  house, 
and  driven  by  derision  and  ridicule  from  the  shop  in  which  he 
worked,  simply  because  he  had  been  a  convict,  "  a  jail-bird,"  as  the 
word  is. 

The  report  is  the  same  from  Missouri  —  nothing  done,  nothing 
proposed  to  be  done.  But  I  need  not  burden  you  with  the  details. 
A  former  warden  of  the  State  prison  says :  "  During  a  residence  in 
Missouri  of  more  than  the  third  of  a  century,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  a  single  man  or  woman  whose  Christian  charity  has  been 
exercised  to  any  extent  in  this  particular  field."  A  sorrowful  testi- 
mony, this. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  nothing  has  been  done  in  Indiana  for  the 
relief  and  assistance  of  liberated  prisoners.  Mr.  Charles  F.  CoflBn, 
a  zealous  and  enlightened  friend  of  prison  reform  in  that  State, 
writes  that  prisoners  have  been  discharged  from  the  State  prison,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  prey  upon  the  community.  The  house  of 
refuge,  which  has  been  in  operation  only  two  yeare,  has  discharged 
twenty-five  boys,  for  all  of  whom  good  places  have  been  found  in 
private  families;  and  this  method  of  disposal  is  to  be  continued  in 
the  fixture.  Earnest  efforts  are  made  in  this  State  for  a  general 
improvement  in  the  prison  system,  including  an  organized  plan  of 
aiding  discharged  convicts.  Numerous  relapses,  arising  from  the 
want  of  such  assistance,  it  is  said,  call  loudly  for  some  improvement 
in  this  regard.  With  a  good  penitentiary  system,  in  which  the 
prisoners  should  be  classified  and  enabled  gradually  to  improve  their 
condition,  Mr.  Coffin  is  of  the  opinion  that  good  places  might  be 
found  in  private  families  for  all.  In  this  way,  he  thinks,  they  would 
be  quietly  absorbed  into  the  community,  and  enabled  to  take  their 
places  therein  as  upright  citizens. 

California,  a  State  far  toward  the  sunset,  being  laved  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  has  a  Prison  Commission,  modeled  after  our 
own  Association,  which  is  full  of  zeal  and  energy,  and  also,  like 
Dorcas  of  old,  "  fiill  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds  done  by  them." 
They  have  done  much  for  the  rescue  of  discharged  convicts,  yet  far 
less  than  was  needed,  far  less  than  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had 
been  blessed  with  an  exchequer  more  amply  provided.  Governor 
Haight,  one  of  our  chief  magistrates  who  is  most  interested  in  prison 
reform,  and  who  has  done  himself  high  honor  by  his  intelligent 
earnestness  in  this  cause,  has  recommended,  in  his  late  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  that  the  board  of  prison  managei's  be  charged 
with  the  business  of  finding  occupation,  which  necessarily  implies 
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that  they  be  provided  with  the  requisite  means  to  employ  a  com- 
petent  ag^it  to  aid  them  in  the  work. 

The  governor  of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Heisey,  has 
individually  assisted  numbers  of  worthy  prisoners,  on  their  release^  in 
obtaining  work.  Becendy  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  has  he&i  formed^ 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  good 
work  will  now  be  prosecuted  more  efficiently  because  more  system- 
atically. Application  will  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  pecuniary 
aid,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  granted.  Mr.  Heisey  avers 
that  there  is  great  need  of  such  an  agency,  since  ^'  the  discharged 
eonvict  is  not  unfrequently  led  to  the  commission  of  crime  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inability  to  procure  employment,  through  the  pre- 
judices which,  on  account  of  his  incarceration  in  the  penitentiary^ 
and  which  he  himself  feels  has  forever  disgraced  him.^ 

South  Carolina  is  the  only  State,  engaged  in  the  late  war  against 
the  Union,  from  which  I  have  received  information  upon  this  point. 
But  what  is  true  of  this  is  substantially  true  of  all  the  rest.  Indeed, 
this  is  more  than  intimated  in  the  letter  of  Gen.  Stolbrand,  governor 
of  the  State  penitentiary,  from  which  I  cite  a  few  sentences.  ^'  It  is," 
he  says,  ^^  with  great  regret  that  I  must  make  the  confession  for  my 
State  tiiat  it  has  done  nothing  to  help  liberated  convicts  in  their 
endeavors  to  sustain  an  honest  life.  Since  my  appointment,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  to  superintend  this  institution,  I  have,  in  some  twenty 
or  more  instances,  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  employment  for 
discharged  criminals ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  am  not  able  to  point  to  any 
steps,  municipal  or  otherwise,  in  tjiat  direction.  There  has  been  no 
effort  that  I  am  aware  of  in  this  State,  and  I  think  not  in  any  other 
Southern  State ;  and,  although  only  by  adoption  a  Southerner,  I 
feel  humiliated  to  make  the  statement." 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  sum  of  what  is  done  in  the  United  States 
for  liberated  prisoners.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  considerable ;  but, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  either  duty  or  policy,  it  is  little. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  students  of 
penitentiary  science  as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  prisoners  on 
their  discharge.  This  has  appeared  to  some  extent  in  the  citations 
already  made  from  the  responses  to  my  circular.  But  it  is  much 
more  apparent  in  other  letters  from  which,  thus  far,  no  extracts  have 
been  made.  Two  of  my  correspondents,  particularly  (both  of  whom 
are  highly  intelligent  gentlemen),  have  argued  the  question  at  some 
length ;  one  in  favor  of  asylums,  the  other  in  defense  of  separate 
homes  —  diffusion,  at  the  earliest  practical  moment,  through  the 
mass  of  the  community.  The  Rev.  L.  H.  Sherwood,  who  has  for 
many  years  acted  (without  compensation)  as  chaplain  to  one  of  our 
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ooanty  jailg,  is  the  advocate  <^  asylamB ;  Mr.  P.  T.  Miller,  late  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  penitentiary  of  MiiBonri,  is  the  defender  of  sepa- 
rate homes. 

Mr.  Sherwood  thus  develops  his  plan :  ^  Permit  me  to  state  to  yoa 
what,  in  the  existing  state  of  onr  penal  institutions  and  laws,  seems 
capable  of  offsetting,  to  some  extent,  the  serious  evils  of  our  present 
defective  system.  There  is  no  incentive  to  reform  more  potent  than 
hope ;  no  bulwark  of  crime  more  impr^nable  than  despair.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  honest  employment  is  often  urged,  and  truly, 
no  doubt,  as  the  great  obstacle  to  reformation.  It  seems  to  me  plain, 
that,  during  the  interval  likely  to  elapse  before  radical  reforms  can 
be  introduced  into  our  prison  systems,  the  only  check  to  the  indefinite 
perpetuation  of  crime,  in  those  already  fallen,  must  be  sought  by 
meeting  the  criminal,  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  with  £u»li- 
ties  for  obtaining  remunerative  employment  Such  facilities  can  be 
best  offered  in  an  asylum,  which,  if  Idndly,  wisdy  and  ecan<nnically 
administered,  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  made  more  than  self-supporting. 
Such  an  institution  should :  (1)  Make  provision  for  sufficient  diver- 
sity of  trades  and  employments,  to  meet  an  avenage  diversity  of  apt- 
itudes and  abilities.  (3)  It  should  be  available  only  during  submission 
to  all  its  regulations  —  industrial,  moral  and  disciplinary.  (8)  The 
inmates  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any  time  desired,  on  condi- 
tion of  good  bdiavior  and  industry,  (4)  The  institution,  after  paying 
expenses,  should  divide  all  profits  among  the  inmates  (5)  Schooling 
should  be  afforded  to  all  youths,  and  to  such  adults  as  need  and  desire 
it  (6)  Every  branch  of  a  trade  or  business  should  be  taught;  and 
not  (as  in  our  State  prisons)  some  mere  subdivision  thereof." 

Mr.  Miller  thus  expresses  his  views :  ^^  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
separate  homes;  asylums  would  be  too  much  like  a  continuation 
of  prison  life.  Convict  life  owes  half  its  terrors  to  the  idea  of  offi- 
cial restraint,  and  the  exchange  of  a  prison  for  an  asylum  would  be, 
in  the  convicts'  esteem,  but  a  small  gain.  Still  subject  to  official 
supervision,  he  would  see  in  a  paid  officer  only  a  person  whose  hm- 
nesB  it  is  to  watch  and  restrain  him.  It  is  diffieult  to  convince  con- 
victs that  those  who  are  paid  to  take  the  oversight  of  them  can  have 
any  interest  in  them  other  than  that  of  their  stipend.  Asylums  for 
disabled  liberated  priscmers  would  be  right  and  humane,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that,  for  such  as  can  earn  their  living  by  labor,  the  best 
thing  is  to  procure  employment  for  them  immediately  on  their 
release.  They  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  be  made  to  feel  that  their  success  and  respectability  depend 
entirely  on  the  disposition  they  show  to  live  by  faithful  industry.  As 
a  means  of  preparing  the  convict  for  liberation,  I  have  ever  urged 
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the  importance  of  giving  him  an  interest  in  his  earnings.  Tlie  sense 
of  absolate,  hopeless  dependence  is  destructive  to  a  man's  self-respect 
and  energy  in  any  condition.  Its  tendency  is  to  debase  him,  and  to 
destroy  all  the  manly  attributes  to  his  nature;  and  he  gradually 
loses  the  inclination  as  well  as  the  power  to  move  forward  and  assist 
himself." 

For  myself,  I  agree  with  both  these  gentlemen,  and  disagree  with 
both  —  agree  with  them  on  some  points,  disagree  on  others.  When 
Edward  Livingston  prepared  his  Code  for  Louisiana,  in  1821,  with 
keen  intuition  and  almost  prophetic  forecast,  he  provided,  in  his 
prison  system,  for  a  school  of  reform,  a  house  of  detention,  a  peni- 
tentiary, and  a  house  of  refuge  and  industry.  This  last  was  to  be 
an  asylum  for  released  prisoners,  where  temporary  work  could  be 
given  them  till  such  time  as  permanent  employment  should  be  ob- 
tained. After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  institutions  of  this  kind 
are  beginning  to  be  established  in  this  and  other  countries.  Two 
industrial  homes,  one  for  male  the  other  for  female  discharged  prison- 
ers, have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  in  connection  with 
the  Wakefield  prison  in  England.  Both  are  prosperous  pecuniarily, 
being  a  little  more  than  selt-sustaining ;  and  they  are  doing  much 
good.  The  Female  Befnge  at  Oolden  Bridge,  near  Dublin,  has  had 
a  satisfactory  and,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  of  England 
says,  a  triumphant  history  of  twelve  years,  during  which  hundreds 
of  liberated  convicts  have  been  saved  from  relapsing  into  crime. 
The  Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge  for  Convict  Women,  at  Winchester, 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  Golden  Bridge.  The  Home  for  dis- 
charged Female  Prisoners,  founded  and  managed  by  the  New  York 
Women's  Prison  Association,  and  the  temporary  asylum  for  the 
same  class  of  persons  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  under  the  care  of 
a  society  of  Boston  ladies,  speak  the  ^same  language.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  prove,  beyond  dispute,  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  such  asylums,  especially  for  women.  But  they  should  be  made 
strictly  transitional.  Their  whole  intent  and  aim  should  be  to  bridge 
the  gulf  that  lies  between  the  prison  and  employment  in  general 
society,  to  provide  a  defense  for  the  critical,  and,  to  the  convict  who 
desires  to  reform,  momentous  period,  which  follows  immediately  on 
liberation.  Mr.  Sherwood,  with  whose  ideas,  in  the  main,  I  am  in 
full  sympathy,  appears  to  have  overlooked,  in  part  at  least,  the  transi- 
tional character  of  the  discharged  prisoners'  asylum,  and  to  contem- 
plate a  residence  of  the  inmates  therein  too  protracted.  Mr.  Miller, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  think  too  lightly  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  instant  emyloyment  for  the  convict  on  his  discharge. 
Yet  I  sympathize  with  him,  too,  in  the  strong  desire  he  feels  for 
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snch  a  consammation,  and  the  strong  conviction  he  entertains  that 
this  immediate  absorption  into  virtuous  society  would  be  best — 
provided  always  that  it  were  practicable.  It  is  every  way  desirable 
that  the  abnormal  residence  and  treatment  of  the  convict  in  an 
asylum  should  be  as  short  as  may  be  compatible  with  his  own  good 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Let  him  became  a  citizen,  not 
distinguishable  from  his  fellow  citizens,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  and  marrow  of  the  whole  question. 
And  what  direction  shall  our  investigations  take  from  this  point? 
You  have  yourself  suggested  the  appropriate  direction  in  your  letter 
to  Dr.  Lieber.  After  having  referred  to  the  young  prisoners  who 
have  passed  through  the  discipline  of  Mettray,  you  add  that  **they 
have  been  subjected  to  no  injurious  influences;  they  have  been 
reared  in  asylums  where  it  has  been  the  aim  and  endeavor  of  the 
conductors  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  religion,  and  to 
implant  in  their  hearts  the  principles  of  honor.  Unhappily,  the 
place  where  convicts  are  confined  is  far  from  offering,  among  us,  the 
same  conditions  of  moral  culture.  We  therefore  propose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  penitentiary  system,  whose 
realization  would  seem  to  offer  the  greatest  number  of  guarantees." 
That  is  right.  Not  otherwise  than  by  such  an  inquiry  can  the  seat 
of  the  disease  be  reached,  and  its  cause  removed.  This  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved :  An  army  of  convicts  is  every  year  discharged 
from  prison.  Society  distrusts  them,  refuses  them  work,  compels  a 
return  to  crime,  and  augments,  by  its  injustice,  the  evil  which  it  aims 
to  cure  by  its  punishments.  How  can  its  distrust  be  conquered, 
work  secured  to  the  convict,  his  salvation  assured,  and  crime  dimin- 
ished? There  are  just  two  elements  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  both  essential  —  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  and  a  guaranty 
therefor.  The  reformation  is  to  be  effected  by  the  processes  — 
industrial,  educational  and  moral  —  to  which  he  is  subjected  during 
his  incarceration.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  character  of  those 
processes  —  the  machinery  of  the  system.  But  the  needed 
guaranty  —  how  is  that  to  be  had?  How  is  the  moral  cure  of 
the  prisoner  to  be  tested  f  For  a  test  there  mtMt  le ;  it  is 
indispensable.  Permit  me  to  cite  here  a  passage  from  myself, 
contained  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report 
of  the  Prison  Association,  and  found  on  pages  196  and  197  of  that 
report :  "  Tlie  discharged  convict,  though  reformed  and  resolved  to 
live  honestly,  fails  to  get  work ;  and  he  fails  so  generally,  that  failure 
is  the  rule,  and  success  the  exception.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  not  that 
society  is  hard-hearted ;  that  it  has  no  sympathy  with  misfortune ; 
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that  it  is  vindictive  and  cruel ;  that  it  tramplcB  upon  a  man  merely 
becanse  he  is  down.  Far  from  it  Bat  Bocietj  distruBtB  the  liberated 
prisoner;  it  has  no  confidence  in  him ;  and — what  is  more  to  the 
purpose — it  has  no  guaranty  for  its  confidence.  It  is  this  want  of  a 
guaranty,  that  builds  a  wall  of  granite  between  the  released  convict 
and  honest  bread.  C!onquer  the  distrust  of  society,  replace  it  with 
confidence,  furnish  the  required  guaranty  that  the  man  is  trustwor-^ 
thy,  and  every  difficulty  will  vanish.  Every  shop,  every  factory, 
every  farm,  every  avenue  of  honest  toil  will  be  open  to  his  entrance. 
But  the  problem  is,  how  to  abate  the  prejudice  which  society  feels 
toward  the  liberated  convict ;  how  to  overcome  its  dread  of  him ; 
how  to  allay  its  fears ;  how  to  win  for  him  its  confidence,  and  con- 
ciliate its  regard !  There  is  but  one  way  to  accomplish  this  result. 
The  convict  must  furnish  proof,  during  his  incarceration,  that  it  ia 
safe  to  confide  in  him ;  safe  to  put  him  at  the  work-b^ch ;  safe  to 
place  in  his  hands  ^^  the  shovel  and  hoe ; "  safe  to  admit  him  to  Uie 
fireside  and  the  home  circle.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  tried,  hia 
cure  must  be  tested,  before  he  is  discharged.  But  this  can  never  be 
done  where  the  system  is  one  of  material  isolation  to  the  end ;  neither 
can  it  any  more  be  done  where  the  system  is  one  of  moral  isolation 
to  the  end.  There  must  be  a  field,  an  opportunity,  for  the  triaL 
But  such  a  theatre  and  such  a  chance  the  separate  system  can  never 
furnish ;  nor  any  more  can  the  congregate  system,  on  its  present 
basis.  Both  systems  must  be  in  part  retained,  in  part  discarded,  in 
part  changed ;  and  so  changed  that  the  passage  frbm  imprisonment 
to  liberty  shall  not  be,  as  now,  per  saUum^  by  a  single  bound ;  but 
the  change  must  be  such  that  the  former  shall  gradually,  almost 
imperceptibly,  melt  into  the  latter ;  such  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
imprisonment  shall  be  little  more  than  moral,  in  which,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  arrangements  shall  be  those  of  ordinary  life,  with  its 
trusts,  its  temptations,  its  responsibilities,  its  victories  over  self  and 
sin,  its  toning  up  and  strengthening  of  the  character  by  the  friction 
to  which  the  man  is,  in  these  various  ways,  subjected." 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  Irish  penitentiary  system,  to  which,  as 
devised  and  put  in  practice  by  that  great  prison  reformer.  Sir  Walter 
Orofton,  I  confess  myself  to  be  a  thorough  convert.  And  the  ground 
of  my  conversion  is,  first,  that  that  system  reforms  the  prisoner,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  verifies  his  reformation.  The  proof  of  these  two 
fitcts  is  found  in  two  other  facts,  viz.,  that  employers  are  glad  to  hire 
them,  and  that  they  are  satisfied  both  with  their  work  and  their 
fidelity.  All  this  must  be  accepted  as  truth,  or  human  testimony 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  for  it  is  attested,  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation on  the  spot,  by  such  witnesses  as  Lord  Brougham,  Mat- 
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thew  Davenport  Hill,  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  and  Baron  Yon  Holtzen- 
dor£^  persons  whose  fame  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  Irish  system,  it  seems  to  me,  offers  a  common  ground,  on 
which  the  friends  of  separation  and  association  can  meet  in  a  fel- 
lowship of  charity  and  beneficence ;  since  it  combines  the  advantages 
of  both,  without  the  evils  of  either.  It  still  further,  in  my  opinion, 
meets  more  fully  than  any  other,  the  desideratum  so  well  expressed 
in  your  letter,  that  of  holding  out  the  best  promise  '^  to  act  effect- 
ually on  the  moral  nature  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.^' 

Your  own  social  discipline  has  wrought  wonders  with  youthful 
prisoners  at  Mettray ;  why  should  it  not  bear  fruit  equally  precious 
with  those  a  little  older!  Can  it  be  that  a  fixed  age  separates 
diseased  humanity  into  two  classes,  so  diverse  from  one  another,  that 
a  certain  treatment  is  needed  for  the  one,  while  a  treatment  which  is 
its  very  antipodes,  is  required  for  the  other?  Two  years  ago,  in 
Indiana,  ten  youths  approaching  twenty,  »were  sent  from  the  State 
prison,  where  the  system  is  one,  not  indeed  of  physical  but  of  moral 
isolation,  as  the  first  instalment  of  inmates  for  a  house  of  refuge, 
then  just  established.  In  the  prison,  they  were  growing  morally 
worse  eveiy  day ;  in  the  refrige  they  have  been  reformed,  I  believe 
to  a  man.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they  should  not  have 
improved  equally  in  the  prison,  under  the  same  treatment  f  The 
social  principles  of  humanity  are  the  great  spring  of  improvement  in 
free  society  ;  depend  upon  it,  they  will,  under  due  regulation,  when 
fairly  and  heartily  applied,  prove  no  less  so  within  the  precincts  of  a 
prison. 

Hoping  for  the  noblest  results  from  the  labors  of  your  Commission, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

E.  0.  WINES, 
Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Prison  AssociaUon. 
M.  Demetz,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  Director  of . 

Mettray,  etc.,  etc. 
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XVI.  PICTURES  FROM  PRISON  LIFE. 

BT  TU  COBUSPOHDOfQ  SSOBBTAJtT. 

A  book  by  the  distdnguished  warden  of  the  MassachuBetts  State 
prison  has  lately  issued  from  the  press  under  the  above  title.  The 
work  has  three  general  divisions:  the  first  historical,  the  second 
detailing  numerous  incidents  illustrative  of  prison  life  and  the  char- 
acter of  prisoners,  and  the  third  embodying  the  views  of  the  author  on 
the  general  subject  of  prison  discipline.  On  these  topics  Mr.  Haynes 
has  produced  a  book  equally  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  having 
an  interest  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  those  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  prisons  would  naturally  draw  their 
attention  to  discussions  of  this  nature. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  work,  though  simply  a  "  sketch,"  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  We  do  not  propose  even  the  briefest 
risunU  of  this  part,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  isolated 
statements. 

The  first  State  prison  of  Massachusetts  was  established  in  1785  on 
Castle  island,  in  Boston  harbor ;  but  the  location  being  found  inse- 
cure, the  prison  was  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  Charlestown, 
where  it  was  reopened  in  1806.  At  this  point  the  history  of  the 
institution,  as  given  by  Mr.  Haynes,  begins.  The  act  for  the  erection 
of  the  penitentiary  declares  its  object  to  be  '^  the  reformation  as  well 
as  punishment  of  oflfenders,"  a  record  honorable  to  the  inteHigence 
and  humanity  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  showing  that  then,  as  since, 
she  occupied  an  advanced  position,  and  was  faithftil  to  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  her  civil,  social  and  religious  institutions. 
During  the  sixty-four  years  of  its  existence,  since  1805,  the  prison  has 
had  fourteen  wardens,  which  gives  an  average  administration  to  each 
of  four  and  a  half  years.  Four  of  these  administrations  had  each  a 
duration  of  but  one  year  or  less,  two  of  two  years,  and  only  two 
have  reached  a  period  of  twelve,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  present 
incumbent,  who  was  appointed  in  1857  and  is  still  in  office.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  nothing  but  death,  or  some  providential  disability, 
will  be  permitted  to  displace  so  competent  an  officer,  and  one  to 
whom  the  State  is  indebted  for  so  many  and  such  important  reforms 
in  her  prison  administration.  Among  the  more  essential  of  the  re- 
forms introduced  by  Mr.  Haynes  may  be  signalized  the  abolishment 
of  all  forms  of  disciplinary  punishment  but  the  dark  cell,  the  substi- 
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tution  of  a  plain  citizen's  euit  for  the  old  parti-colored  prison  dress, 
the  institution  of  prison  holidays,  when  the  convicts  who  merit  such 
a  favor  are  allowed  to  mingle  together  in  the  prison  yard,  to  engage 
in  various  athletic  games,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  unrestricted 
conversation  ;  the  institution  of  instructive  and  entertaining  lectures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  which  are  given  during  the  winter 
evenings;  and,  in  general,  the  introduction  of  a  more  humane, 
rational,  and  reformatory  discipline  into  the  prison.  The  funda- 
mental lack  here  is  a  well-organized  and  efiicient  prison  school,  a 
lack  which,  with  an  abundant  and  overflowing  treasury  —  itself  the 
product  of  prison  labor  —  ought  not  to  be  permitted  longer  to  exist. 

The  second  division  of  Mr.  Haynes'  book,  which  is  devoted  to 
"  Sketches  and  Incidents,"  illustrative  of  prison  life  and  manners, 
has  an  interest  surpassing  that  of  a  romance,  since,  while  many  of 
the  incidents  narrated  are  no  less  dramatic  and  thrilling  than  the 
inventions  of  the  novelist,  they  have  the  superadded  element  of 
literal  truth.  We  can  make  room  but  for  one  of  these  sketches ; 
and  we  select  it  less  for  its  intense  pathos  and  sadness  than  because 
it  is  a  representative  case,  and  conveys  a  solemn  and  impressive 
lesson  to  young  men  who  are  just  entering  upon  a  business  career. 
Let  such  listen  to  the  warning  voice  that  comes  to  them  from  this 
thrilling  narrative. 

On  one  occasion  (says  the  author)  a  lady  called  at  the  office  to  see  me.  Her  object 
was  to  ascertain  if  we  had  in  the  prison  a  joxxng  man  by  the  name  of  B.  I  told  her 
that  we  had.  She  asked  if  she  could  be  permitted  to  see  him.  I  inquired  if  he  was 
a  relative  or  connection  of  hers.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  replied  that  she  hoped 
not,  but  feared  it  was  her  son.  I  sent  for  him.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  intense 
anxiety  with  which  she  listened  for  his  approach,  or  the  shriek  of  anguish  which 
burst  from  her  lips  as  she  fell  into  his  arms  as  he  entered  the  room.  He  was  indeed 
her  son,  her  only  son,  and  she  a  widow.  He  was  her  only  hope  in  this  world,  the 
prop  upon  which  she  leaned.  She  had  toiled  for  him  night  and  day,  succeeded  in 
giving  him  a  good  education,  and  in  obtaining  a  situation  for  him  in  a  store  in  a 
flourishing  town  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  For  some  time  every  thing  went 
smoothly.  He  secured  the  confidence  of  his  employers  by  his  strict  attention  to 
business  and  apparent  honesty.  But,  alas !  in  an  evil  hour  for  him,  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  young  men  who  had  more  money  than  he  had,  and  were  fond 
of  spending  it ;  and,  actuated  by  that  false  pride  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many 
young  men,  he  endeavored,  without  their  means,  to  keep  up  with  them  in  their 
extravagances.  The  result  was.  that  he  became  involved  in  debt,  with  no  prospect 
of  extricating  himself.  Exposure  and  loss  of  character  and  situation  stared  him  in 
the  face,  and,  to  save  himself  from  the  dreaded  disgrace,  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  funds  belonging  to  his  employers,  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  replacing  the 
amount  taken  —  a  fearful  experiment,  a  fatal  mistake.  As  well  miglit  one  attempt 
to  check  a  conflagration  by  pouring  on  oil,  as  to  recover  position  once  lost  by  such 
means.  It  was  the  old  story  repeated.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  accounts  appear 
correct ;  the  money  was  not  missed,  and  he  was  safe  for  the  time.  Had  he  stopped 
there,  aU  might  have  been  well ;  but  the  success  of  his  first  attempt  was  his  ruin. 
He  continued  to  abstract  funds  in  this  way  for  several  months,  but  was  at  last  sub* 
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pected,  detected,  and  tentenoed  to  tbe  State  prison  for  three  jears.  All  this  took 
place  withoat  his  mother  knowing  it.  After  he  waa  eentenoed,  he  wrote  her  that 
he  had  been  engaged  to  go  out  west  on  bosinees,  which  woold  detain  him  two  or 
three  jears,  and  she  most  not  be  surprised  if  she  did  not  hear  fh>m  him  till  his 
return.  He  had  been  convicted  under  an  assumed  name,  and,  although  his  mother 
was  living  in  Boston,  he  was  in  hopes  that  he  might  serve  out  his  sentence  without 
being  discovered.  But  rumors  had  reached  her  that  he  was  in  prison,  and  she  had 
oome  to  satisfy  herself  in  regard  to  them.  Shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  anguish 
of  that  poor,  heart-broken  mother,  or  the  agony  of  the  son  ?  I  liave  not  the  power. 
Words  such  as  are  at  mj  command  are  inadequate,  and  I  drop  the  curtain  upon  the 
sad  scene. 

The  third  division  of  the  book,  "  Saggestions  on  Prison  Discipline,^ 
has  a  special  interest  for  prison  officers,  for  whose  guidance  it  con- 
tains many  jadicious  counsels.  But  it  has  an  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  also,  and  contains  practical  hints  which  he  may  well  lay 
to  heart,  as  the  following  passage,  taken  from  an  address  delivered 
by  the  author  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Aiding  Discharged 
Prisoners,  will  attest : 

The  discharged  convict  must  undergo  trials  and  temptations  such  as  no  other  class 
of  the  conununity  can  ever  be  subjected  to,  and  such  as  no  one  not  fioniliar  with  the 
subject  can  realize  or  understand.  If  he  is  saved  it  must  be  through  the  exertions 
of  friends,  or  of  this  societj  through  its  agents.  It  resolves  itself  into  this  simple 
question :  Are  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  joung  men  annually  discharged  from  our 
State  prison  worth  saving  ?  Shall  they  be  permitted  to  sink  again  into  crime  withoat 
one  efibrt  being  made  to  save  them  ?  ShaU  they  be  turned  loose,  with  wits  sharp- 
ened by  experience  and  feelings  of.  revenge  rankling  in  their  bosoms,  to  prey  upon 
the  community,  and  perhaps  successfully,  too,  for  years,  before  they  can  be  arrested 
in  their  career  —  involving  severe  losses  by  individuals,  and  taxing  the  public  in 
each  case,  to  arrest  and  bring  them  to  justice,  more  than  the  whole  sum  annuaUy 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  their  reUef  ?  The  first  week  succeeding  a  convict's 
discharge  is  the  most  critical  period  in  his  life,  every  thing  depending  upon  the 
reception  and  treatment  he  may  receive  from  those  in  whose  society  he  falls.  It 
matters  not  that  he  may  have  formed  good  resolutions,  and  quits  the  prison  with  a 
determination  to  carry  them  into  efibct ;  if  coldly  received  or  repulsed  they  vanish 
like  mist  before  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  he  sinks  again  into  crime,  stilling  his  conscience 
with  the  reflection  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  that  he  made  an  effort  in  good  faith 
to  reform,  was  willing  to  labor,  but  could  find  no  employment ;  and  upon  the  com- 
munity, in  his  opinion,  rests  the  responsibility.  And  so  it  does  in  a  great  measure. 
Look  to  it,  then,  my  friends,  that  he  has  no  occasion  for  such  excuses ;  receive  him 
kindly,  encourage  him  to  persevere.  Remember  that  one  kind  word,  a  crust  of 
bread,  a  night's  lodging,  or  any  other  favor,  however  smaU,  judiciously  contributed 
and  applied,  may  save  a  man  fh>m  years  of  imprisonment  and  degradation,  the  pub- 
lic ftom  great  losses,  and,  possibly,  a  soul  from  misery  In  the  world  to  coma 
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XVII.  CRIMINAL  LUNACY. 

BT  TH>  COIUISSPOMDINO  Sbcbstabt. 

Justice,  humanity  and  policy  alike  demand  that  our  laws  in  re- 
gard to  insanity,  in  its  relation  to  crime,  should  undergo  revision, 
with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of 
science,  drawn  from  recent  investigations  into  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  mind. 

Modem  science  recognizes  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  the  mind : 
that  is  to  say,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  mind  itself,  in  its  own 
proper  nature  and  essence,  is  never  insane.  What  we  call  insanity 
is,  in  all  cases,  a  consequence  of  the  disarrangement,  the  disease,  or 
the  congenital  maladjustment  of  the  organs,  through  which  its  man- 
ifestations are  revealed  to  consciousness.  If  a  person  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  opium,  it  is  well-known  that  a  great  mental  as  well  as 
physical  change  is  produced  by  it  —  a  change  modified  and  colored 
by  his  pathological  condition.  When  his  organs  are  in  one  state,  he 
sees  the  most  gorgeous  visions,  and  enjoys  the  most  delightful  sensa- 
tions. In  other  states  of  the  bodily  organs  the  illusions  are  reversed. 
Horrid  shapes  flit  before  his  eyes  ;  the  direst  discords  stun  his  ears ; 
and,  in  his  terror,  he  strikes  liis  imaginary  foe  with  superhuman 
strength  and  rage.  In  the  delirium  of  drunkenness,  similar  liallu- 
cinatiuns  are  observed,  though  commonly  with  less  intensity.  That 
nan^otics  and  stimulants,  taken  in  undue  measure,  will  produce  these 
efiects,  is  known  to  univereal  experience ;  and,  precisely  because  it  is 
so  known,  the  criminal  acts  of  the  man  in  this  condition  are  punish- 
able. He  knew  that,  with  the  opium  or  liquor,  he  was  swallowing 
burglaries,  arsons,  thefts,  rapes,  homicides. 

The  law,  while  recognizing  that  his  criminal  volitions  and  acts  are 
not  under  his  control,  and  that  the  illusions  which  prompt  them  are 
complete,  nevertheless  holds  him  amenable  to  punishment,  because, 
though  knowing  that  the  drug  or  the  brandy  might  produce  such 
efiects,  he  yet  voluntarily  partook  of  it.  The  criminality  in  this  case 
lies,  not  so  much  in  the  homicide  committed  by  him  as  in  his  self- 
produced  insanity. 

These  illusions,  and  the  criminal  acts  proceeding  from  them,  are 
the  result  of  an  abnormal  pathological  condition  of  one  or  more  of 
the  bodily  organs.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that  if  a  similar 
pathological  condition  is  gradually  produced,  as  it  often  is,  by  the 
slow  and  progressive  approaches  of  disease,  nearly  the  same.niental 
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results  will  follow.  In  point  of  fact,  every  form  of  bodily  disease 
produces  its  appropriate  effect  upon  the  mind  Some  diseases  cause 
irascibility ;  others,  deep  mental  depression ;  others,  infirmity  of  will ; 
others  fill  the  mind  with  unoontrollable  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  some 
give  rise  to  a  strong  propensity  to  suicide ;  others  to  homicide ;  some 
stimulate  the  faculty  of  acquisitiveness ;  others  dispose  the  patient  to  a 
lavish  and  reckless  expenditure.  In  all  these  cases  the  propensities 
are  irresistible,  so  long  as  the  pathological  condition  remains  which 
gives  birth  to  them ;  and  when  this  abnormal  condition  is  congenital 
or  organic,  it  is  incurable.  Now  it  is  obviously  unjust  to  visit  crim- 
inal acts,  produced  by  unavoidable  disease,  with  the  same  measure 
of  punishment  which  is  meted  out  to  crimes  committed  by  persons 
in  health  with  the  full  consent  of  their  will,  or  to  criminal  acts  done 
under  the  self-induced  insanity  of  intoxication.  Yet,  such  persons 
are  as  truly  dangerous  to  society  as  those  who  are  morally  depraved, 
and  society  requires  as  much  protection  against  them.  The  law 
should  make  a  deeper  inquisition  into  the  motives  by  which  men 
are  impelled  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts,  and  if  caused  by 
disease,  let  the  law  withhold  punishment,  but  employ  restraint,  com- 
bined with  measures  sufficient  to  insure  the  security  of  society. 

We  saw  a  woman  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  county  jails  of 
New  York,  awaiting  trial  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  by  poison- 
ing two  of  her  daughters  with  arsenic,  and  attempting  to  murder 
her  husband  in  the  same  way.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
dei^man,  had  been  carefully  educated  in  Christian  doctrines  and 
practices,  and  had  married  a  good  man,  and  become  the  mother 
of  good  and  dutiful  children.  Her  father,  about  eleven  months 
before  her  birth,  had  given  unmistakable  evidences  of  mental  aber- 
ration. He  had  ceased  to  provide  for  and  take  an  interest  in  his 
family,  and  became  fiighty  and  incoherent  in  various  ways.  This 
woman,  and  a  sister  bom  after  her,  were  always  noticed  to  be 
entirely  different  from  the  children  bom  before  the  change  in  the 
father^s  mind.  They,  were  moody,  irascible,  suspicious,  uncertain  in 
temper,  prone  to  bear  malice,  made  furiously  angry  by  the  merest 
trifles,  and  restored  to  good  humor  by  equal  triJSes.  After  her 
maternity  commenced,  and  especially  after  her  children  grew  large 
enough  to  show  a  will  of  their  own,  she  became  ungovernably 
excited  at  the  least  symptom  of  opposition  to  her  will,  and  punished 
them  severely  for  the  most  trivial  fault.  If  their  father  purchased 
toys,  or  even  clothing  for  them,  she  would  ofi;en  take  the  articles 
away  and,  if  possible,  destroy  them.  When  her  daughters  left  home 
on  a  journey,  she  would  often  express  the  fiendish  wish  that  thej 
might  have  their  skulls  smashed  on  the  railroad,  or  that  some  other 
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terrible  fate  might  befall  them.  Her  omelty  became  at  length  ao 
perBiBtent  that  one  of  the  daughters  was  eompelled  to  leave  home 
and  take  up  her  residence  with  a  relative.  She  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  murder  her  husband  by  giving  him  an  overdose,  which  sickened 
him  so  that  he  immediately  threw  it  off  bis  stomach,  and  so  escaped. 
With  the  daughters  she  proceeded  more  warily.  She  gave  the  first 
a  small  dose,  and  when  the  characteristic  effects  showed  themselves, 
she  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  evinced  mnch  apparent  alarm  and 
anxiety.  The  doctor  ordered  mncilaginons  and  cooling  drinks.  In 
administering  these  the  mother  slipped  minute  doses  of  arsenic  into 
every  drug,  and  thus  in  the  end  accomplished  her  purpose.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  in  poisoning  the  second  daughter. 

When  asked  the  ipotive  which  impelled  her  to  this  wholesale 
ataughter  of  her  family,  she  replied  that  she  did  not  fed  any  com- 
punction for  it ;  that  she  was  crazy,  and  did  not  know  what  she  was 
about ;  she  admitted  that  no  woman  had  ever  had  a  better  husband 
or  a  better  home  than  she,  and  that  she  had  bved  h^  daughters  as 
tenderly  as  any  mother  could  love  her  offspring ;  ^e  was  conscious, 
she  said,  that  she  had  done  the  deed,  but  quite  unconscious  of  the 
motivee  that  had  prompted  her. 

The  defense  set  up  in  this  case  was  insanity ;  and  the  question 
of  the  continued  life  or  dominions  death  of  a  woman,  a  wife  and 
mother,  was  made  to  depend  on  a  dedlsion  that  was  little  bett^ 
than  the  drawing  of  a  lottery.  One  jury,  with  the  facts  as  above 
stated  placed  before  them,  would  at  once  adjudge  her  guilty; 
another,  with  as  little  hesitation,  would  pronounce  her  not  guilty. 
The  one,  nninstmcted  in  the  subtle,  infectious  and  obscure  devel(^ 
myents  of  insanity,  and  guided  only  by  the  apparent  coolness,  delib- 
eration and  forethought  displayed  in  the  murder^  would  decide  upon 
the  question  of  her  guilt;  and  her  previous  irascibility  and  ill 
temper,  so  far  from  being  to  them  proof  of  insanity,  would  but  con^ 
firm  them  in  the  conviction  that  her  heart  was  intrinsically  bkd^ 
that  her  moral  nature  was  willfully  depraved,  and  that  defttli  would 
be  but  the  just  penalty  of  her  tran^^^ession.  The  other  juiy,  enlight* 
oned  in  the  hidden  power  and  wayward  freaks  of  menial  disease, 
would  observe  the  entire  absM>ee  e(  motive  for  the  murder.  They 
would  consider  that  her  exhibitions  of  temper  w^re  not  provoked  by 
any  external  occurreiice.  They  would  take  into  account  the  diff^tnce 
of  character  between  the  children  bom  before  the  father'a  insanity 
and  after  it.  They  would  weigh  the  circumstance  that  these 
evidences  of  uncontrollable  temper  manifested  themselves  from  the 
isradle,  and  before  reason  and  will  had  become  forces  to  oontc^l 
the  conduct    They  would  remember  not  a  few  caset  upon  i^qcwd. 
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where  men  had  been  condemned  to  death^  who  were  afterward 
proved)  with  indubitable  clearness,  to  have  been  insane.  These 
considerations,  with  others  superadded,  woald,  in  their  estimation, 
constitute  a  sufScient  basis  for  that  ^*  reasonable  doubt "  which  the 
law,  in  its  benevolence,  says  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  accused, 
and  their  verdict  would  be  an  acquittal  of  the  crime  of  willful  and 
deh'berate  murder. 

On  this  subject  the  law,  as  expounded  by  the  conrts,  is  singularly 
unsatisfactory,  because  singularly  variant  and  contradictory.  Lord 
Erskine,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  laid  down  the  law  thus : 
"  To  protect  a  man  fi'om  criminal  responsibility,  there  must  be  a 
total  privation  of  memory  and  understanding."  And  Justice  Tracy 
and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  essentially  agree  with  him.  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  a  charge  to  a  jury,  said :  "  There  is  a  third  species  of  insanity,  in 
which  the  patient  fancies  the  existence  of  injury,  and  seeks  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge  by  some  hostile  act.  If  such 
a  person  is  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  act  of  atrocity  which  he  may 
commit  under  this  description  of  derangement." 

Dr.  Brigham,  of  the  State  lunatic  asylum,  at  Utica,  New  York, 
examined  every  patient  under  his  care  with  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  test  of  Lord  Mansfield,  without  finding  a  single  man  or 
woman,  out  of  nearly  a  thousand,  who,  if  he  or  she  committed  homi- 
cide, could  bo  saved  from  execution  under  such  a  ruling.  It  is  a 
test  which  wholly  overlooks  the  material  fact  that  the  vagaries  of 
insanity  do  not  aries  from  inability  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  but  from  erroneous  and  fancifiil  applications  of  right  princi- 
ples to  particular  cases.  The  recorded  charges  of  the  judges  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  similar  circumstances,  diflfer  from  each 
other,  toto  caloy  in  their  statement  of  the  law  as  applicable  to 
insanity  and  its  tests.  The  majority,  however,  adopt  the  exceed- 
ingly objectionable  doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  while  another,  but 
smaller  class,  have  discarded  its  errors  and  mitigated  its  sternness. 
Among  this  class  Judge  Edmonds  occupies  a  conspicuous  position. 
His  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Klein,  tried  in  1846,  is  one  of 
the  most  humane  that  has  ever  emanated  from  the  bench,  while  it  is 
also  most  fullj'  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of 
insanity.  Yet,  in  that  charge,  he  acknowledges  his  inability  to  lay 
down  precise  and  accurate  rules  by  which  the  jury  might  clearly 
distinguish  between  responsibility  and  non-responsibility.  He  gives 
the  following  maxims  as  the  best  approximation  to  the  truth :  **  If 
ihe  accused  have  not  intelligence  and  capacity  enough  to  have  a 
criminal  intent  and  purpose ;  if  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers 
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are  so  deficient  that  he  has  not  snfScient  will,  conscience  or  control- 
ing  mental  power ;  or,  if  throngh  the  overrnling  power  of  mental 
disease,  his  intellectual  power  is  for  the  time  obliterated,  he  is  not  a 
responsible,  moral  agent,  and  is  not  punishable  for  criminal  acts." 
Not  long  after  this  charge.  Judge  Harris  delivered  one  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Mrs.  Bobinson,  popularly  known  as  the  'Weiled 
murderess,"  which  was  quite  opposite  in  its  character,  agreeing 
substantially  with  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

It  appears  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Howard  Association  of 
London,  which  has  lately  come  to  hand,  that  the  case  is  worse  in 
England  than  it  is  here,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  author 
of  that  paper  says : 

The  law  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  criminal  insanity  is  not  to  be  exempted 
from  penal  infliction  and  disgrace,  except  only  in  cases  of  rcmng  madness  or  fuUy 
matured  lunacy.  It  recognizes  neither  the  gradual  development  nor  the  mtbUe 
irUelligence,  which  often  characterizes  cases  of  insanity  which  are  as  dangerous 
and  as  uncontrollable  as  any  of  the  more  raving  kind.  The  present  law 
asserts  that  a  knowledge  of  "  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ''  constitutes 
just  legal  responsibility.  Medical  men,  as  with  one  voice,  reply :  "  Nearly  all  the 
inmates  of  our  lunatic  asylums  know  well  the  difibrence  between  right  and  wrong, 
while  utterly  incapable  of  self-control.  Indeed,  the  very  government  of  these 
institutions  is  generally  based  on  the  principle  that  their  inmates  have  this  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  infliction  of  indubitable  and  dangerous  men- 
tal disease.''  But  the  law  virtually  ignores  this  fact,  and  many  jurists  deem  pleas 
of  insanity  absurd,  except  accompanied  by  raving  or  absolutely  idiotic  symptoms. 
Hence,  in  many  cases,  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a  most  pitiable  disease  are  judicially 
punished  by  penal  servitude,  and,  oecasionally,  even  by  the  gallowi. 

The  charge  of  absurdity  appertains  rather  to  the  law  itself.  For  what  can  be 
more  unjust  than  to  brand  and  punish  as  convicts  those  unfortunate  persons  who,  by 
the  inscrutable  visitation  of  Providence,  are  the  victims  of  disease  comparable  to 
inherited  blindness,  or  to  the  accidental  deprivation  of  a  limb?  The  Spectator 
recently  remarked  of  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  under  similar  circum- 
stances :  "  We  might  as  well  hang  a  man  for  committing  murder  in  his  sleep." 

The  foot  of  the  penal  treatment  of  numerous  victims  of  mental 
disease  is  indubitable.  Dr.  Gover,  medical  officer  of  Millbank  prison 
(with  an  average  of  nearly  1,000  convicts),  in  his  report  for  1868, 
states : 

The  number  of  convicts  certified  as  insane  was  84.  The  number  of  other  mental 
cases  was  218.  This  number  (218)  includes  the  weak-minded  but  exdudea  the  epilep- 
tic prisoners.  The  same  officer  reports :  Of  the  21  attempts  at  suicides  made  during 
the  year,  1  was  successful,  5  serious  but  unsuccessful,  and  15  feigned.  The  numl>er 
of  serious  attempts  was  undoubtedly  large,  and  would  have  been  still  greater  but  for 
the  exercise  of  constant  care  and  watchfulness.  The  same  report  adds :  /  do  not 
concur  in  the  opinion  which  i$  entertained  by  some,  th(U  invalid  convicts  Tuwe  in  most 
eases  disqualified  themselves  for  hard  labor  by  indulgence  in  vicious  and  irregiUar  haXnts 
previous  to  imprisonment.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  prisoners  are  either  men  of  originally  feeble  constitutions,  or  the  subject  of 
diseases  and  infirmities  which  have  been  contracted  through  dreumstances  over 
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which  thej  hare  had  no  eorOfoL  I  maj  perhaps  be  allowed  to  atato  mj  oonyietioiL 
that  the  percentage  of  convicts  who  are  rendered  unfit  to  earn  a  liyelihood  bj  aome 
inherited  physical  infirmity  or  d^eet  of  intdUet  is  larger  than  is  nsnallj  supposed. 

In  the  Bame  year  (1868),  Mr.  Morrieh,  governor  of  Millbank, 
reported :  '^  The  imbeciles  and  epileptics  continue  to  form  a  large 
element  of  the  number  of  prisoners." 

The  Bight  Hon.  £.  Gordon,  late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  said, 
in  October,  1868 :  "  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  fact,  that 
great  weakness  of  intellect  exists  among  those  placed  at  the  bar  of 
QiOT  courts." 

Dr.  Thompson,  surgeon  to  the  general  prison  for  Scotland,  at 
Perth,  says :  '*  One  prisoner  out  of  every  nine  is  more  or  less  insane, 
and  one  out  of  every  140  becomes  irresponsibly  so." 

Mr.  Measor,  late  deputy  governor  of  Chatham  convict  prison, 
declares :  '^  I  have  known  as  many  as  five  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of 
an  Irish  convict  prison  confined  at  one  time  under  medical  observa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  mental  condition,  and  they  were 
quite  exclusive  of  a  large  proportion  who  might  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed inferior  degrees  of  irresponsibility." 

According  to  the  "Judicial  Statistics"  for  1867-8,  there  were,  in 
England  and  Wales,  1,244  criminal  lunatics  under  detention,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  insane  when  convicted.  The  same  sta- 
tistics, from  1857  to  1867,  show,  that,  out  of  664  persons  tried  for 
murder  in  that  period,  108  (more  than  16  per  cent)  were  legally 
found  insane.  Hence,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  indeed  it  is  well 
nigh  certain,  that,  of  the  135  persons  hanged  during  the  same  period, 
some  were  insane,  though  not  l^ally  proved  such. 

We  are  unable  to  give,  with  the  same  exactness,  statistics  of  the 
criminal  insane  in  the  United  States.  We  only  know,  in  general, 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  State  prisons,  that  the  number 
is  considerable  in  most  of  them.  In  New  York,  there  is  a  State 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  criminal  insane,  which  receives  its  inmates 
from  the  three  State  prisons ;  the  average  number  being,  as  near  as 
we  can  state  from  memory,  about  80.  In  nearly  all  the  county  jails, 
there  are,  also,  every  year,  more  or  less  lunatics,  wholly  irresponsible. 

The  paper  of  the  Howard  Association,  from  which  we  have  already 
largely  cited,  calls  attention  to  another  evil,  no  less  grave  in  this 
country  tlian  in  England,  in  the  following  words : 

A  second  evil  of  the  present  legal  treatment  of  criminal  lunacy  Is  the  consequent 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence  at  trials,  in  many  cases  of  real  or  alleged 
insanity,  especially  where  there  is  danger  of  the  infliction  of  the  irrevocable  capital 
penalty.  #n  these  occasions,  it  repeatedly  happens,  that  eminent  medical  men  are 
placed  in  a  painful,  and,  oocasion^y,  even  in  a  ridiculous  positi<m,  through  their 
Gross>examinati<His  by  counsel  who,  although  very  talented  in  their  own  profession, 
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may  be  utterly  ignorant  of  edentific  facts  and  principlee.  The  latter  gentlemen^ 
furthermore,  are  expressly  pidd  to  endeavor  to  elicit  replies  favorable  to  the  private 
Interests  ef  their  dients.  Impartial  trath  thus  becomes  not  the  real  object  of  the 
«zamiaatiott,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Again,  similar  private  interests  sometimes  ImuI  t« 
the  unseemly  employment  of  medical  witnesses  as  paHy-adooeaUi  rather  than  as 
purely  scientific  witnessess,  called  by  an  impartial  authority,  and  only  for  impartial 
ends. 

The  wisest,  noblest  and  best  in  the  land  are  as  liable  to  attacks  of 
insanity,  and,  under  such  assaults,  to  do  a  homicidal  act,  as  the 
meanest,  vilest  and  most  ignorant  of  men.  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thought, 
that  we  and  our  children  may  be  thus  exposed  to  the  chances  of  a 
felon's  death,  for  want  of  any  clear  and  well-defined  rules,  by  which 
the  responsibility  of  the  persons  on  trial  can  be  determined  ? 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extreme  subtlety  of  that  wonderful 
organ  which  we  call  the  mind.  Few  know  how  easily  one  faculty  or 
set  of  faculties  may  become  disarranged  and  unsound,  while  the 
others  remain  in  a  perfectly  normal  state.  There  is  a  man  now  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  counties  of  New  York,  who  is  a  quiet,  reasonable 
being  under  ordinary  circumstances.  His  mode  of  doing  busings 
and  his  general  intercourse  with  society  would  not  be  remarked  as 
different  from  that  of  his  neighbors ;  yet  be  becomes  frantic  with 
insanity  whenever  a  pig  squeals.  A  second  person  we  know  of  who, 
€ane  enough  at  other  times,  is  crazed  by  looking  through  blue  glass. 
Another,  whose  case  is  described  by  Dr.  Nichols,  of  the  government 
asylum  at  Washington,  is  insane  on  the  subject  of  women's  shoes, 
though  perfectly  rational  on  all  others.  Eabells,  who  was  tried  for 
murder  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  was  chiefly  excited  to  madness  by  some  one  treading  on  his 
toes,  and  even  by  looking  at  or  commenting  on  his  feet  But  enough 
of  such  cases;  the  books  are  full  of  them.  Unfortunately  these 
books  seldom  fall  in  the  way  of  judges,  jurors  or  law-makers;  and 
hence  they  ai'e  but  imperfectly  instructed  in  phenomena  of  the  last 
importance  as  regards  both  the  enactment  and  administration  of  lawB^ 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  relation  of  insanity  to 
murder ;  but  this  mental  malady  operates  no  less  widely  and  no  less 
potently  in  othw  departments  of  crime.  In  our  visitation  of  prisons 
we  have  met  with  persons  committed  for  arson  who,  though  sane  on 
all  other  subjects,  were  utterly  insane  upon  this ;  they  have  the  well 
known  mental  disease,  technically  named  "pyromania."  Others 
exhibit  their  mental  alienation  in  die  special  form  of  backbiting  and 
slander.  Monomania  sometimes  shows  itself  in  an  uncontrollable 
tendency  to  disturb  religious  meetings.  Many  a  police  officer  has 
his  own  private  cases  to  relate  of  respectable  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  placed  under  his  surveilance  on  account  of  their  irresistible 
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propensity  to  pilfer,  but  who  are  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  by  their  friends  paying  for  the  stolen  property.  May 
not  some  of  the  poorer  classes  be  subject  to  the  same  insane  and 
nncontrollable  impulse,  who  have  no  friends  to  pay  for  their  thefts! 

We  have  met  with  many  criminals  who  seemed  quite  unable  to 
see  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue.  We  recall  one  at  this 
moment,  who  belonged  to  this  class,  and  whom  we  saw  a  short  time 
before  his  execution  for  murder.  He  seemed  as  one  looking  through 
a  mask..  We  could  form  no  idea  from  the  expression  of  his  face 
whether  he  was  speaking  truth  or  falsehood.  He  assured  us  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  business  of  a  burglar  after  full  delib- 
eration. He  said  that  he  could  see  no  difference  between  this 
and  any  other  profession.  The  lawyer — such  was  the  view  he 
expressed  —  did  all  he  could  to  succeed,  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
depressing  his  rivals  to  advance  himself.  So  it  was  with  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  merchant,  and  the  steamboat  captain ;  and  nobody 
found  fault  with  them.  He  did  not  see  why  he  might  not  do  the 
same.  He  would  kill  no  one,  if  he  could  rob  without  it ;  but  he 
saw  no  harm  in  murder,  if  it  was  necessary  to  success  in  his  chosen 
pursuit.  This  man  uttered  these  atrocious  sentiments  with  perfect 
coolness  and  apparent  sincerity,  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  expiat- 
ing his  crime  upon  the  gallows. 

Facts  like  those  show  that  our  criminal  laws  need  revision  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  demands  of  reason,  justice 
and  humanity. 

As  the  practical  issue  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  arguments,  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  commission  should  be  formed  of  the  ablest  mental 
pathologists  and  criminal  jurists,  who  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  and  comparing  all  the  recorded  facts  bearing  on 
the  subject ;  of  developing  the  principles  thereto  appertaining ;  of 
devising  some  rule  or  rules  which  would  enable  courts  and  juries  to 
decide  on  criminal  cases  involving  the  question  of  insanity  with 
some  approach  to  uniformity ;  and  of  suggesting  such  provisions  as 
would  be  likely  to  protect  society  against  danger  from  persons  known 
to  be  the  subjects  of  insane  impulses.  The  rules  devised  and  pro- 
visions suggested,  approving  themselves  to  wise  men,  should  then  be 
enacted  into  law. 

We  only  add  that  this  conclusion  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
paper  of  the  Howard  Association,  so  often  referred  to,  which  is,  in 
fact,  of  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  praying  for  the  creation  of  a  royal 
commission,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  full  investigation  and 
practical  counsel  as  regards  the  requisite  legislation.  The  paper 
closes  with  the  following  paragraphs : 
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Sach  a  commisBloii  may  be  expected  to  inyolve,  eyentnally,  the  following  important 
reealts: 

1.  A  recognition  by  the  law  of  the  abondantly-proved  fact,  that  uncontrollable 
daniferoas  insanity  often  exists  collaterally  with  a  knowledge  of  "  the  difierence 
between  right  and  wrong."  This  would  modify  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the 
insane.  They  would  be  held  responsible  to  the  extent  of  secure  detention  in  asylums 
(even  for  life,  where  necessary),  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  disgraceful  death  on  the 
gallows,  or  a  degrading  transfer  to  a  convict  gang. 

2  The  proof  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases  would  be  no  longer  committed  to  advo- 
cates (legal  or  medical)  of  private  interests,  but  would  devolve  upon  an  impartial 
jury  or  commission  of  scientific  experts  appointed  by  the  government.  The  investi- 
gation would  then  be  conducted  with  a  dignity  alike  befitting  the  mi^esty  of  the  law 
and  the  scientific  experience  of  the  medical  profession. 

8.  Theory  being  then  reconciled  with  fact,  and  law  with  science,  the  national  con- 
science in  regard  to  true  justice  would  be  satisfied,  and  legal  administration  would 
secure  increased  influence  and  support.  Private  interference  would  be  superseded 
by  systematic  and  impartial  investigation.  The  punishment  of  the  sane  criminal 
would  be  more  certain,  and  the  restraint  of  the  insane  rendered  at  once  more  humane 
and  sure. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  46 
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XVni.  PUBLIC  CHARITIES  AND  COUNTY  JAILS 

IN  OHIO. 

BT  THS  OOBBXSPOHSQia  SlCBBTABT. 

Extent  op  Public  Chaeity. 

Public  chaiitj  forms  one  of  the  vital  intereets  of  society.  It  it 
stated)  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  on  good  authority,  that  the  city  of  London 
expends  yearly  from  thirty  to  forty  million  dollars  in  charity,  among 
a  population  of  three  millions.  K  we  take  even  the  lowest  estimate, 
it  would  be  an  expenditure  of  ten  dollars  for  each  inliabitant.  This 
is  far,  very  fiw,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  pauperism  in  any  of  our 
States.  The  same  writer  estimates  that  Massachusetts,  in  1868, 
expended,  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of 
prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents  (which  last  he  counts  as  a  public 
charity),  $1,600,000,  for  aid  to  disabled  soldiers  and  the  families 
of  those  killed  in  the  war,  $900,000,  and  in  private  charities, 
$1,500,000,  making  an  aggregate,  in  round  numbers,  of  $4,000,000, 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes  in  a  single  year  in  that  State.  But 
the  amount  paid  to  soldiers  and  their  families  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
special  charity.  Deducting  that  from  the  total  sum,  there  would 
remain,  as  the  tax  for  pauperism  upon  each  inhabitant  (the  popu- 
lation being  about  1,400,000),  a  fraction  over  two  dollars.  The 
expenditure  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  no 
doubt  equally  great,  and  in  Pennsylvania  nearly  as  great.  But, 
allowing  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  ratio  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  for  the  other  States,  we  shall  find  (so  Mr.  Sanborn 
estimates)  that  the  aggregate  annual  expenditure,  for  charitable 
purposes,  of  the  whole  country  is  at  least  $60,000,000,  of  which 
sum  not  less  than  forty  million  dollars  are  disbursed  by  public 
officers ;  that  is,  about  one  dollar  to  each  inhabitant  Has  not  the 
whole  community  a  vital  interest  in  the  honest  and  judicious  dis- 
bursement of  this  vast  amount  ? 

Need  of  System  in  Public  CHABirr. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beggs,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  forty-five 
million  dollars  are  annually  expended  in  London,  as  the  cost  of 
pauperism,  and  that  one-half  of  that  sum  is  wasted  for  want  of  a 
good  system  under  careful  supervision.    This  may  be  an  exaggera- 
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tion ;  probably  it  Ib  8o  ;  bnt  Mr.  Sanborn  thinks  that  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  there,  and  here,  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  amount  laid  out  in  this  direction  is  wasted,  and  worse  than 
wasted,  for  lack  of  wise  and  eflScient  management  This  we  think 
an  under-estimate  by  nearly  or  quite  one-half,  so  that  a  thorough 
and  effective  system  of  public  charities  in  the  United  States  would 
save  to  our  people  something  like  eight  million  dollars  a  year. 

Surely  these  statements  are  enough  to  show  the  immense  import- 
ance of  this  question.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Sanborn  has  observed, 
"  with  labor  in  constant  demand,  land  cheap,  and  every  career  open 
to  every  person,  we  have  the  three  greatest  securities  against  pauper- 
ism. But  these  alone  are  insufficient  We  need,  besides,  the  constant 
activity  of  judicious  and  far-reaching  charity,  public  and  private ;  and 
we  cannot  have  this  without  vigilant  supervision."  Well,  therefore, 
it  is  that  our  people  seem  everywhere  to  be  waking  up  to  the  vital 
necessity  for  such  oversight  Already  have  boards  of  State  charities 
been  established  in  Massachusetts,  Rliode  Island,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  The  principle  on  which 
such  boards  are  based  is  a  fruitful  one,  and  it  will  work  in  our  States 
like  leaven  till  the  whole  are  leavened. 

Repoet  of  the  Ohio  Board. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Ohio 
is  now  before  us.  It  is  a  document  of  much  interest.  The  board  is 
greatly  hampered  in  its  work  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  State 
in  refusing  the  means  necessary  to  an  active  prosecution  of  it.  The 
members  of  the  board  themselves  serve  without  compensation,  which 
is  well ;  but  the  Legislature  makes  no  provision  for  the  employment 
of  a  paid  secretary,  which  is  very  far  from  well,  or  wise,  or  liberal. 
The  State  penitentiary  authorities  at  Columbus  have  generously 
allowed  their  excellent  chaplain,  the  Eev.  A.  G.  Byers,  to  act  as 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  to  give  to  the  work  the  limited  service 
which  his  other  official  duties  permit  him  to  render.  He  has  served 
them  well  and  effectively,  considering  the  little  time  he  can  devote 
to  their  work;  but  what  is  wanted  —  what,  indeed,  is  indispensable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proper  ends  of  such  an  organization  — 
is  the  full  time  and  strength  of  a  competent  and  energetic  secretary. 

The  document  before  us  consists  of  two  parts — first,  the  report  of 
the  board ;  and,  secondly,  the  report  of  the  secretary.  We  do  not 
propose  to  take  up  these  papers  separately,  but  shall  draw  upon  both 
as  occasion  may  require. 
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Condition  of  Ohio  Jails. 

The  first  subject  treated  in  the  report  is  the  connty  jails. 

Here  we  have  the  old  story,  which,  as  regards  this  class  of  institu- 
tions, comes  to  us  with  melancholy  uniformity  from  every  State  in 
our  Union  :  ill-arranged  buildings ;  over-crowding ;  want  of  ventila- 
tion, and  other  sanitary  appliances;  defective  separation  of  the 
sexes ;  enforced  idleness ;  inexperienced  and  incompetent  offioera ; 
the  almost  total  absence  of  discipline ;  little  attention,  or  none  at  all, 
to  the  moral  wants  of  the  prisoners ;  promiscuous  association  of  all 
ages  and  classes  of  inmates,  with  all  the  contaminating  and  festering 
influences  thence  resulting ;  and,  above  all,  a  system  of  imprison- 
ment  radically  and  incurably  vicious.  The  board  and  the  secretary 
unite  in  pronouncing  them  *'  schools  of  vice,"  "  base  seminaries  of 
crime,"  "  manufactories  of  thieves  and  burglars,"  institutions  "  that 
corrupt  the  innocent,  and  establish  criminals  in  all  that  is  evil,  rooting 
out  the  last  remains  of  virtuous  inclination  ;  "  "  prisons  where  the 
whole  being,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  is  soon  fitted  to  receive  all 
uncleanuess  with  greediness ;""  a  system  in  which  lingers  more 
barbarism  than  in  all  of  our  other  State  institutions  together." 

These  general  statements  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  details. 
Of  the  jail  of  one  county,  the  secretary  says  : 

It  is  utterly,  indeBcribably  mean.  No  adequate  idea  of  tliis  deep,  dark,  damp, 
deadly  den  can  be  had,  short  of  actaal  observation.  It  is  a  cellar,  the  excavation 
having  been  made  into  cold,  wet  clay,  the  moisture  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
large,  dense,  but  less  impervious  rock,  constituting  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  prison. 

Of  another  he  uses  this  language : 

In  the  centre  of  the  common  hall,  seated  around  a  large  table,  there  were  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons;  these  represented  almost  every  grade  of  crime  and 
criminal  character.  The  boy  of  fourteen,  charged  with  "  stealing  a  saddle,"  sat 
opposite  to  a  burly  and  hard-visaged  English  highwayman.  Here  were  professional 
thieves  of  every  class,  from  the  convicted  burglar  to  the  lowest  possible  sneak-thief 
and  pickpocket.  They  were  in  open,  free,  and  (to  the  younger  ones),  evidently 
delightful  conversation. 

And  that  these  "  younger  ones,"  except  a  moral  miracle  super- 
vene to  prevent  it,  will  become  professional  criminals,  we  may  be 
just  as  sure  as  we  are,  when  we  see  the  sun  set  at  night,  that  it  will 
rise  again  in  the  morning.  We  must  give  the  secretary's  description 
of  a  brand-new  jail,  to  show  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  prison 
architecture  in  Ohio.     He  remarks  : 

Putnam  county  jail  is  entirely  new,  built  of  stone.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Had  some  inspira- 
tion of  evil  genius  seized  upon  one  to  plan  a  building  against  light,  air,  and  general 
comfort,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  thing  better  [worse  ?]  than  Putnam  county  Jail  could 
have  been  conceived.    At  all  events,  these  are  marked  features  of  this  new  jaU. 
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It  is  a  pleaBnre  to  add  that  the  board  have  presented  the  plan  of 
a  model  jail  in  their  report,  which,  without  being  perfect,  contains 
many  excellent  points. 

Lack  of  Publio  Iivtbbest. 

Such,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  the  jails  of  Ohio ;  and  such,  with 
exceptions  equally  rare,  are  the  jails  of  the  United  States.  Is  this, 
then,  the  result  of  American  civilization  and  American  Christianity! 
Is  this  the  last  word  of  science  ?  We  answer.  No ;  emphatically,  No. 
Why,  then,  are  such  enormous  and  shameful  social  plague-spots  per- 
mitted to  exist  ?  Why  are  they  tolerated  ?  Why  does  not  an  out- 
raged, indignant  community  rise  up,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  and 
sweep  them  out  of  existence  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
simply  because  the  community  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  Not 
one  person  in  a  hundred,  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand,  ever  visits 
a  jail,  or  troubles  himself  about  what  is  going  on  therein.  Our 
Saviour's  sorrowful  declaration  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  the  hour  it 
fell  from  His  compassionate  lips :  ^'  1  was  in  jprison^  and  ye  visited 
me  noV^ 

Let  a  single  fact  be  stated  in  confirmation.  The  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  has  sought  to  enlist  local  co-operation  in  its  work. 
It  organized  committees  of  correspondence  in  the  county  seats  of  not 
less  than  forty-live  counties,  composed  of  Christian  gentlemen,  many 
of  them  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  had  been,  in  most  cases,  previ- 
ously seen,  and  had  agreed  to  serve.  The  duty  required  of  these 
committees  is  to  visit  the  jails  in  their  respective  localities,  to  hold 
religious  services  therein,  to  distribute  religious  tracts  and  papers  to 
the  prisoners,  to  establish  small  libraries  for  their  use,  and,  generally, 
to  look  atler  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  inmates,  and  to 
seek  to  win  them  back  to  honesty  and  virtue,  by  supplying  them 
with  motives  to  a  better  life.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this 
scheme,  so  benevolent  in  its  design,  and  so  simple  in  its  machinery! 
In  a  dozen  counties,  or  thereabout,  the  work  is  done,  and  well  done; 
everywhere  else  the  plan  has  proved  a  failure.  The  committees  have 
been  utterly  derelict,  in  most  cases  not  yielding  the  poor  courtesy  of 
replying  to  our  letters.  The  want  of  interest,  then,  on  the  part  of 
the  community,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  consequent  thereupon, 
are  the  cause  of  the  corrupting  and  disgraceful  condition  of  our 
common  jails — the  cause  that  propagates  and  intensifies  the  terrible 
flocial  sore  of  which  we  complain. 
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Thx  LfSAKE  Poor  ts  Ohio. 
Surely,  we  have  here  one  reason — and  a  cogent  one  it  is — for  the 
existence  and  work  of  Boards  of  State  Charities,  viz.,  to  seek  oat 
and  bring  to  the  light  the  crying  aboses  that  exist  in  prisons  and 
other  classes  of  institutions  that  are  sustained,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  public  charity.  Yes,  other  institutions;  for  abuses  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  of  a  penal  type.  This  very  report  contains 
abundant  evidence  that  the  county  poor-houses  of  Ohio — called 
there  ^^njQjmaries  " — are  in  even  a  worse  condition  than  tlie  county 
pris<»ia ;  and  that  more  particularly  as  regards  the  insane  poor.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  revelations  here  are  too  shocking  for  transcription, 
and  we  cannot  soil  our  paper,  or  offend  the  sensibilities  of  our  readr 
erBj  by  a  recital  of  them.  We,  however,  make  room  for  two  or  three 
extracts,  which  certainly  reveal  a  state  of  things  sufficiently  deplor- 
able.   Of  the  infirmary  of  Jefferson  county,  the  secretary  remiurka : 

There  appeared  to  be  no  system  whatever,  and  a  preTalent  discomfort  eharacief- 
ised  tiie  entire  inetitiition.  We  found  seyen  insane  inmates  confined  in  small  QeUt; 
the  floors  of  which  were  wet  and  cold.  AU  the  insane  were  entirely  naked,  and  their 
only  protection  from  the  damp,  chilly  air  penradin^  the  apartment  was  to  croach 
down  closely  in  a  comer  of  the  dismal  cell,  bringing  the  parts  of  the  body  together 
as  compactly  as  possible,  and  then  draw  over  them  the  blankets,  or  faeces  of  blankets, 
which  were  fornisbed  them,  and  which  oonstitoted  their  only  profleetion,  by  day  or 
night,  from  the  cold,  damp,  cheerlets  cells  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Of  the  poor-house  of  Trumbull  county,  Mr.  Byers  says : 

The  buildings  are  dilapidated ;  there  is  no  apparent  separation  of  inmates,  but  a 
rather  heterogeneous  intermingUng  of  all  classes ;  confusion  prerails,  and  there  i» 
the  utmost  disregard  of  eren  the  ordinary  and  more  essential  dones^,  social  and 
■a&itary  regulations.  There  was  an  absolute  absence  of  ^y8tem  in  the  managemaat* 
and  such  evidently  prevalent  disorder  characterizing  the  place  as  to  preclude  tha 
idea  of  comfort.  While  this  Is  true,  as  relating  to  the  general  condition  of  thia 
infirmary,  U^re  are  incidental  horrors  which  it  is  most  painful  to  record.  Among 
the  insane  we  found  one  who  had  been  an  inmate  fbt  many  years,  and  who  bad 
traced,  in  these  years  of  his  wUd  and  peculiar  freniy,  the  marks  of  his  insanity 
over  almost  every  part  of  the  building  in  which  he  was  confined.  He  was  locked  in 
a  dose  room,  the  door  of  which  was  stoutly  battened.  No  direct  ray  of  Ught  could 
enter  it  f^om  any  direction,  nor  a  breath  of  pure  air,  while  there  was  a  constant 
eurrent  of  fool  air  entering  the  room  ftom  the  privy-rault  beneath.  Kor  were  there 
any  indicatioas  that  water,  for  purifying  either  the  apartment  or  the  person,  h»d 
been  used  there  at  any  recent  date.  This  man,  with  matted  hair,  oountenanee- 
befouled,  with  body  and  limbs  besmeared,  was  lying  on  the  filthy  shreds  of  what 
had  been  his  appanA  and  his  bed,  and  was  said  to  be  adeep,  but  which  proved  to  bo 
falber  the  stolid  stupor  where  theto  was  no  sign  of  nfb,  save  the  glare  kindling  in 
the  eye  from  the  smoldering  fire  of  his  maddened  brain.  His  foom,  from  floor  to 
ogling,  over  every  foot  of  its  cheerless  walls  was  painted  (such  was  his  fancy)  thick^ 
and  in  fantastic  flgures,  with  his  own  excrement.  To  say  that  the  stench  was  tA^k- 
oning,  is  to  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  wretchedness  of  that  apartment.  Wo- 
were  told  that  that  man  had  been  conflned  there  for  more  than  a  year.    How  thi» 
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oonld  be;  how  a  man — how  any  creatnre  to  whom  light  and  air  and  water  are 
enential  elements  of  life — oonld  live  thus,  is  beyond  human  comprehension;  God 
only  knows. 

Are  the  populations  of  these  two  connti^  civilized  commnnities^ 
or  hare  they  not  yet  emerged  from  the  wild  and  debasing  cruelties 
of  savage  Ufe? 

Thb  Pacjpeb-Childben. 

The  condition  of  the  pauper-children,  of  whom  there  were  670 
under  twdve  years  of  age,  in  67  infirmaries,  is  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  They  appear  to  be  shockingly  neglected,  and  present  an 
appearance  of  filth  and  misery  positively  revolting.  Their  educa- 
tion is  almost  totally  neglected.  Schools  are  provided  in  a  few  of 
the  infirmaries,  but  they  are  mostly  taught  by  paupers,  to  save 
expense.  Some  of  the  older  children  are  sent  to  the  public  schools — 
apparently,  however,  to  little  profit,  as  they  are  jeered  and  derided 
by  their  schoolmates  as  ^^  paupers.^'  The  question,  ^^  How  shall  we 
OTadicate  the  pauper  taint  from  our  poor-house  children,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  equal  chance  with  others  in  the  battle  of  life  t "  is  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  difficult  with  which  social  science  has  to  grapple  in 
our  day.  Much  earnest  thought  is  given  to  this  subject ;  and  we  are 
permitted  to  hope  that  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  reached. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  the  Oliio  Board  of  State  Charities  has  a  great  work  to  do ; 
and  it  is  no  less  evident  that,  if  the  necessary  means  are  not  denied, 
\hey  have  the  intelligence,  zeal  and  energy  to  do  it,  usefully  to  the 
State  and  honorably  to  themselves. 
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XIX.    PRISONS   AND    PEISONEES:    A   CONFER- 
ENCE IN  BOSTON. 

Bt  thx  CoBRxspoHDnia  Sbcbxtabt. 

An  informal  conference,  called  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Tem- 
porary Asylum  for  Dischai^ed  Female  Prisoners  at  Dedham,  was  held 
November  27, 1869,  in  tlie  chapel  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  to 
consider  the  question,  bow  our  prisons  can  be  made  more  reforma- 
tory ;  and  particular. 7  what  can  be  done  to  secure  a  more  rational 
and  successful  treatmeni  of  female  prisoners?  Some  fifty  or  more 
persons — the  majority  ladies — were  present  at  the  meeting,  among 
whom  were  to  be  seen  Senator  Wilson,  Governor  Claflin,  George  B. 
Emerson,  Judge  Bacon,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  venerable  Drs.  Kirk 
and  Chickering,  and  other  citizens  of  distinction. 

Tlie  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Emerson,  who  nomi- 
nated Governor  Claflin  as  chairman,  who,  on  taking  tl)e  chair, 
returned  thauks  for  the  honor  done  him,  and  called  upon  Dr.  Kirk 
to  offer  prayer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer.  Miss  H.  B.  Chick- 
ering was  appointed  secretary. 

Governor  Claflin  said : 

• 

The  meeting  is  intended  to  be  an  informal  one,  the  object  beinp:  for  the  friends  of 
prison  reform  to  consult  together  as  to  the  best  means  of  reformation.  There  is  a 
great  work  to  be  done.  The  system  of  sentences  needs  to  be  corrected.  At  present, 
the  length  of  every  sentence  is  determined  bj  a  single  judge,  from  whose  dictum 
there  is  no  appeal.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  convicted  criminal  —  a  long 
or  a  short  sentence  depending  much  upon  the  condition  in  which  the  judge^s  mind 
happens  to  be  at  the  time.  I  brought  this  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature  at 
its  list  session,  and  urged  the  importance  of  some  modification  of  the  law  in  reference 
to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  important  reform  if  the  judge  trying  the 
ease  should,  on  conviction,  send  the  criminal  to  the  State  prison,  and  afterward  sev- 
eral judges,  on  mutual  consultation,  determine  the  term  of  his  imprisonment.  Again, 
the  whole  system  of  imprisonment  in  the  houses  of  correction  seems  to  be  wrong. 
We  have  fourteen  houses  of  correction,  all  under  different  administrations.  No 
secular  and  little  religious  instruction  is  given  Iq  any  of  them.  The  State  prison 
also  needs  great  improvements.  Some  of  the  cells  are  uncomfortable,  poorly  lighted 
and  ill-ventilated.  Until  this  year  no  secular  instruction  has  been  given,  except  the 
little  imparted  in  the  prison  Sunday  school.  Last  winter  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$1,000  to  employ  an  instructor  in  the  State  prison.  To  effect  the  needed  prison 
reform  in  behalf  of  women  will  require  all  the  energy,  persistent  effort  and  practical 
wisdom  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  Yet  there  is  much  to  encour- 
age us.  The  prisons  are  in  better  condition  and  the  prisoners  better  cared  for  than 
fonnerly.  Though  the  State  prison,  owing  to  some  special  circumstances,  is  more 
crowded  than  ever  before—  the  present  number  of  inmates  being  within  a  fraction 
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of  Bix  linndred — the  number  in  the  jails  and  honsea  of  correction  is  considerably 
less.  The  visiting  agency  eatablished  for  the  reformatories  bj  the  last  Legislatare 
promisee  excellent  resnlts.  Every  child  sent  out  by  them  will  be  visited  in  his  or 
her  new  home ;  and  their  circnmstanoes,  treatment,  opportunities,  oondoct  and  pros- 
pects folly  ascertained  and  reported  to  the  proper  authorities. 

In  behalf  of  the  ladies  who  had  invited  the  conference,  Miss 
Chickering  read  a  paper,  in  which  she  said  that  this  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  prisons  had  been  called  by  those  engaged  in  the  reform 
of  this  degraded  and  much  neglected  class,  as  they  found  their  work 
seriously  hindered  by  the  present  prison  system  of  the  State.  The 
question  pressed  itself  upon  us.  What  can  be  done  in  this  matter?- 
Our  prison  system  is  not  reformatory ;  how  can  it  be  made  so  ?  In 
reply.  Miss  Chickering  insisted : 

1.  That  aU  who  have  the  care  of  prisoners  should  be  selected  on  the  groimd  of  fitness 
alone.  2.  That  the  prisoners  be  classified  so  that  the  young  and  comparatively 
innocent  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  old  offenders.  8.  That 
more  care  be  taken  not  to  let  loose  on  society  the  more  hardened  and  dangerous 
criminals.  She  feared  that  Massachusetts  looked  at  prisoners  too  much  from  a 
pecuniary  stand  point  to  act  with  true  wisdom  in  this  matter;  but  if  the  State 
would  try  the  experiment,  it  would  soon  find  that  the  true  economy  is  to  reform, 
and  not  simply  to  punish.  The  ladies  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  prison  for  women ;  of  a  separate  reformatory  or  workhouse  for  confirmed 
inebriates ;  and  of  the  State  taking  charge  of  young  girls  who  have  no  legal  guard- 
ians. The  career  of  most  of  these  poor  girls  was  soon  arrested  by  death,  but  not 
before  they  had  sown  seeds  of  destruction  broadcast  in  the  community.  Beforma- 
tion  was  the  prime  object,  and  to  this  end  instruction,  secular  and  religious,  was 
essential.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline  for  females  was  their  special  work, 
but  she  would,  also,  in  conclusion,  call  attention  to  the  imprisonment  of  boys,  the 
readjustment  of  sentences,  and  the  subject  of  pardons. 

Mrs.  Leonard,  of  Springfield,  spoke  of  the  incorrigible  drunkards 
among  women.    She  said  : 

Persons  of  this  character  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  in  prison.  The 
present  penal  treatment  of  this  class  appears  to  be  unduly  severe.  The  management 
of  the  labor  of  female  prisoners  is  wasteful  and  extravagant  In  most  of  the  houses 
of  correction  not  more  than  five  cents  a  day  is  paid  for  the  labor  of  the  women,  and 
yet  there  are  women  in  them  who  earn  nine  and  ten  dollars  a  week.  One  woman 
did  this  who,  because  of  her  slavery  to  drink,  had  been  in  prison  forty  times.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  criminal  women  can  never  be  reformed.  I  believe  this  a 
great  mistaka  The  laws  should  be  amended,  and  one  or  more  workhouses  should 
be  established  for  drunken  women,  of  which  women  should  be  managers.  After  a 
few  commitments  their  sentences  should  be  materially  lengthened,  so  that  theve 
might  be  some  chance  to  effectually  break  the  habit  of  intemperance. 

Mr.  Pierce,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  spoke 
earnestly  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  prisons.    He  said : 

Massachusetts  boasts  of  her  superiority  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  is  a 
vain  boast ;  even  Wisconsin,  in  the  fiur-off  West,  goes  ahead  of  her  in  this  respect 
Boys  over  eighteen  and  girls  over  sixteen  must  be  sent  to  jail,  houses  of  eorreetion, 
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or  Stftte  ptiton,  when  no  instmotion  whatever  Is  glTen  bj  the  Stete,  thosgh 
benevolent  persons  may  do  sosiething  by  their  labors  in  prison  Sunday  schools, 
One*third  of  the  erimlnals  in  Massachusetts  axe  unaUe  to  read,  and  when  inearoer- 
ated  have  a  right  to  have  this  defldency  made  up. 

Mr.  F.  6.  Sanborn,  late  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  OharitieB, 
called  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  statutes  in  r^ard  to 
prisons,  as  £Bur  as  the  special  matters  brought  to  the  notice  of  this 
meeting  are  concerned : 

1.  There  is  no  separate  prison  for  women.  The  principle  of  sadi  separation  is, 
however,  folly  recognised,  and  the  only  practical  difficulty  in  applying  it  arises 
.  from  restricting  sentences  to  the  houses  of  correction  by  county  lines.  There  is  no 
legal  impediment,  since  the  two  highest  courts  are  allowed  to  sentence  criminals  to 
priBons  outside  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  tried.  All  that  is  wanted  is  an 
act  designating  some  prison  for  this  purpose.  3.  The  restraint  and  protection  of 
girls  are  in  part  provided  for  in  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School.  But  none  are 
received  there  who  are  over  sixteen  years.  Beyond  that  age  they  might  be  suitably 
provided  for  in  the  proposed  separate  prison  for  women.  8.  Provision  for  permanent 
drunkards  is  already  made  in  the  workhouse  at  Bridgewater.  Some  judges,  how- 
ever, find  a  difficulty  in  sentencing  dnmkards  under  this  law,  and  it  would  be  dedr- 
able  to  pass  an  act  defining  permanent  or  habitual  drunkards.  4.  The  general 
management  of  our  prisons  is  regulated  by  a  mass  of  statutes,  most  of  which  are 
excellent,  if  only  they  were  wisely  and  flEdthfully  carried  out.  Among  the  best  may 
be  dted  the  conditional  pardon  act,  and  the  acts  forbidding  the  imprisonment  of 
children  under  ten  years,  except  on  fine,  and  allowing  the  establishment  of  county 
houses  of  reformation.  New  legislation  is  needed  to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  that 
now  stand  still.  All  the  statutes  relating  to  penal  matters  were  daily  violated. 
This  was  true  as  regarded  separation  in  cells  and  separation  of  heinous  ofienders 
from  the  mass  of  inmates,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  no  necesdty  for  it.  He  had 
seen  a  murderer  in  one  of  the  houses  of  correction,  of  the  worst  type,  associating 
freely  with  the  other  prisoners,  when  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  his  isolation. 
Indeed,  the  penal  code  was  almost  completely  set  adde  in  some  prisons.  He  agreed 
with  others  that  there  was  imperative  need  of  a  prison  for  women.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  women  in  prison.  About  three  thousand  five  hundred  were  com- 
mitted annually,  and  the  daily  average  was  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  They  were 
confined  in  about  twenty  prisons.  They  should  be  under  the  diarge  of  women. 
Massachusetts  had  never  taken  that  step,  as  other  States  had,  but  gave  her  female 
prisoners  into  the  charge  of  men.  The  county  prisons  were,  in  general,  managed 
by  very  worthy  men,  but  the  number  was  small  (he  hardly  knew  of  two  or 
three)  who  had  the  least  faith  in  the  reformation  of  woman.  What  resulted  from 
this  skepticism  ?  Simply  that  no  interest  was  taken  in,  and  no  efibrt  made  for,  their 
reformation.  Nothing  was  done,  absolutely  nothing ;  and  in  many  cases  worse  than 
nothing ;  for  the  prison  keepers  produced  the  impresdon  on  the  prisoners  themsdves 
that  their  amendment  was  hopeless.  A  female  prison  might  be  had  without  any  out- 
lay by  the  State,  for  the  prison  at  Fitchburg,  which  was  every  way  suitable,  might 
be  taken  for  that  purpose. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Edwards  said  that,  of  2,860  imprisoned  females, 
440,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  minors  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one.  More  than  half  had  been  committed  more  than 
once,  and  a  considerable  proportion  six  times  and  over.  Now,  who 
were  these  young  girls  1    Many  of  them  were  orphans,  many  worse 
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than  orphans,  and  many  the  dat^hten  of  reepectable  parents  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  present  by 
special  invitation,  said : 

As  I  undentand  it,  the  particular  subject  of  conference  is  the  means  of  making 
prison  treatment  more  reformatory.  Three  questions  are  involved  here:  1.  Are 
criminals  capable  of  reformation  ?  2.  If  so,  what  are  the  essential  bases  of  a  reforma- 
tory prison  discipline  ?    8.  What  are  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  the  work  ? 

For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  minority  of  criminals  may  be  regenerated 
and  restored  to  a  right  mind  and  a  right  habit  of  life.  In  1865  I  visited  all  the  State 
prisons  in  eighteen  States,  and  everywhere  found  the  best  prison  officers  of  the  same 
mind.  In  1866  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  examined  many  competent 
officials,  from  whom  they  received  a  like  response.  But  what  do  &cts  say  ?  What  is 
the  testimony  of  experience  ?  The  most  remarkable  experiment  in  prison  discipline 
ever  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  that  of  Colonel  Monteslnos,  in  Valencia,  Spain.  He 
had  charge  of  that  prison,  averaging  one  thousand  inmates,  from  1835  to  1850.  Prior 
to  his  incumbency  the  system  was  one  of  stem  coercion,  for  which  he  substituted  a 
system  of  moral  forces,  of  organized  persuasion.  The  percentage  of  recommittals 
under  the  former  was  from  one-third  to  one-half.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the 
administration  of  Colonel  Monteslnos  the  recommittals  remained  as  before ;  for  the 
next  ten  years  the  recommitals  averaged  only  one  per  cent ;  while  during  the  'last 
three  years  not  a  single  prisoner  came  back ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of  the  dis- 
charged and  the  number  of  the  reformed  were  identical.  This  also  is  largely  the  ex- 
perience under  the  Irish  prison  system ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  remarkable 
prison  in  Moscow,  Russia,  presided  over  by  Count  Sollohub,  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  enlightened  prison-keepers  in  the  world. 

As  regards  the  bases  of  a  reformatory  prison  system,  I  think  there  are  three  funda- 
mental principles  which  must  underlie  and  interpenetrate  every  such  system.  1.  It 
must  work  with  nature  rather  than  against  it.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  systems  just  named,  and  especially  of  that  greatest  of  all  prison  reformers, 
Capt.  Alexander  Maconochie,  in  his  experiment  on  Norfolk  Island,  which  he  found 
"  a  turbulent  and  brutal  hell,"  and  whic^  in  four  years  he  left  "  a  peaceful  and  well- 
ordered  community.''  3.  It  must  secure  a  harmony  of  wills  between  the  officers  and 
the  prisoners.  The  prisoner  must  choose  for  himself  what  his  keeper  chooses  for 
him,  and  this  choice  must  continue  until  virtue  becomes  a  habit.  But  this  can  never 
be  except  where  the  keeper  really  chooses  the  good  of  the  convict.  This  consent 
of  wills  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Irish  prisons.  It  was  still  more  signal  in  the 
prison  of  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  under  Obermaier.  8.  A  really  reformatory  prison 
discipline  must  supply  a  system  of  adequate  and  reliable  tests,  to  guaranty  the 
genuineness  of  the  reformation  claimed  for  the  liberated  prisoner.  Not  otherwise 
can  the  distrust  felt  by  the  community  be  overcome,  and  its  confidence  won ;  and, 
until  this  is  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  ready  or  general  re-absorption  of  reformed 
criminals  into  virtuous  society.  Yet  such  re-absorption  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
permanence  of  even  genuine  reformation.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  Irish  system, 
through  its  intermediate  prisons,  had  proved  a  signal  success.  When  this  system 
was  initiated,  Mr.  Organ,  the  superintendent  of  liberated  convicts,  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  now  and  then  a  dtuation  for  a  discharged  prisoner;  now,  on 
the  contrary,  he  finds  an  equal  difficulty  in  promptly  supplying  all  the  orders  he 
receives  for  such  men. 

The  third  inquiry  relates  to  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  the  reformation 
ol  criminals.  Among  these  may  be  named  a  higher  and  better  qualified  grade  of 
officers,  religion,  secular  instruction,  industrial  labor,  a  careftilly  devised  system 
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of  rewards,  and  a  suitable  oare  for  discharged  convicts,  to  keep  tliem  from  being 
again  dntched  by  old  comrades,  and  drawn  back  into  the  yortex  of  crime. 

Judge  Bacon  Bald : 

Prison  discipline  and  management  is  a  practical  question.  The  separation  of 
males  and  females  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance ;  no  prison  qrstem  can  work  well 
withont  it.  Having,  in  my  judicial  capacity,  witnessed  the  operation  of  our  laws,  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  that  some  system  of  probation  should  be  instituted.  Mj 
own  practice  is,  in  hopeful  cases,  to  suspend  sentence,  especially  when  there  is  any 
one  who  will  look  out  for  the  offender.  I  have  been  informed  by  Father  Cook  (as  he 
is  called)  that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  those  bailed  by  him  never  again  came  before 
the  court.  This  applies  mainly  to  the  younger  class  of  offenders  and  drunkards. 
Very  often  it  proves  completely  successful  in  the  latter  case.  I  think  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  to  the  convict  on  his  discharge. 

Senator  Wilson  said : 

There  has  probably  been  talking  enough ;  the  time  has  come  for  action.  I  there- 
fore move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  the  views  of  the  meeting  before 
the  Legislature. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  chairman  appointed  Senator 
Wilson,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Judge  Bacon,  Miss  Ohickering  and  others  on 
the  committee. 
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XX.  PRISON  REFORM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 

Br  TBi  OoBBMVomnre  Siobbtabt. 

The  result  of  the  conference  noticed  in  the  preceding  article  was 
the  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  legislature  of  the  following 
memorial  —  a  paper  drawn  up  with  marked  ability,  a  keen  insight 
into  the  several  questions  treated  therein,  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  reforms  needed  in  prison  systems  and  prison  management,  not 
in  Massachusetts  only,  but  the  whole  country. 

To  the  HcnonMe  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bqfree&rUoHvee  in  General  (Jowrt  assembled : 

The  memorial  of  the  managers  of  "  the  Temporary  Ac^lum  for  Discharged  Female 
Prisoners"  at  Dedham,  and  of  the  managers  of  "  the  Springfield  Home  for  Friendless 
Women  and  Children/'  and  of  others  concnrring  with  them. 

The  undersigned  respectfiillj  represent  that  the  penal  institutions  of  this  Com- 
monwealth are  imperfect  in  many  particulars,  and  that  the  public  good  requires 
manj  important  reforms  in  their  organization,  supervision  and  management.  The 
reformation  of  criminals  is  a  most  certain  and  effective  method  of  preventing  crime ; 
but  without  a  careful  classification  of  prisoners,  all  influences  and  efforts  for  reforma- 
tion will  be  thwarted  bj  the  association  of  the  comparatively  innocent  with  the  most 
vile  and  abandoned,  and  the  prison  will  become  a  seminary  of  vice  and  crime.  The 
classification  of  prisoners  in  our  penal  institutions  is  manifestly  very  imperfect,  and 
a  change  in  this  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  humanity  and  Christianity  of  the 
age,  and  may  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  secure  the  proper  object  of 
ptmishment,  the  suppression  of  crime,  but  also  ultimately  to  diminish  the  actual 
expense  of  supporting  and  maintaining  our  prisoners. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  believe  that  entirely  separate  prisons  should  be  pro- 
vided for  female  convicts,  under  the  charge  of  judicious  and  philanthropic  women, 
subject  to  the  advice  of  a  board  of  men  and  women  of  known  judgment  and  ability. 
There  are  about  eight  hundred  female  prisoners  In  our  jidls,  houses  of  correction, 
the  house  of  industry,  and  the  State  workhouse.  Many  more  are  in  temporary 
confinement,  awaiting  the  result  of  complaints  against  them.  These  prisoners  are 
scattered  throughout  all  these  penal  institutions,  and  in  many  cases  are  few  in  num- 
ber in  particular  prisons.  In  their  present  condition,  they  cannot  be  so  classified  as 
to  receive  that  proper  and  reasonable  care  and  supervision  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
wants  and  condition,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  redeem  them  from  the  life  of 
vice  and  crime  which  has  brought  them  to  their  present  degradation.  A  total  sepa- 
ration of  men  from  women  is  hardly  practicable  in  prisons  where  both  sexes  are 
inmates,  and  the  exclusive  supervision  of  women  by  women  is  almost  impossible ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  these  unfortunate  prisoners  are  under  the  charge  of  persons 
wholly  unfit  for  such  duties.  In  fetct,  nearly  all  the  officers  of  our  prisons  believe 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reclaim  a  woman  from  a  life  of  crime,  and,  of 
course,  they  treat  their  prisoners  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  to  them,  in  the 
plainest  possible  way,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  case. 

The  undersigned  believe  that,  with  proper  and  effective  female  management,  many 
of  these  female  convicts  may  be  restored  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  thus 
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a  prolific  sonroe  of  crime  and  misery  to  botli  eexee  may  be,  at  least  in  part,  suppressed ; 
but  they  are  sore  this  cannot  be  ellbcted  nnder  the  present  organisation  of  our  penal 
institutions. 

They  therefore  earnestly  pray  for  the  establishment  of  separate  prisons  for  women, 
under  female  supervision,  with  boards  of  control  consisting  of  men  and  women  of 
known  qualiiloatioii  for  sudbt  duty ;  and  that  such  provi^on  may  be  made  by  law  aa 
will  secure  a  careful  classification  of  female  prisoners  according  to  degrees  of  Tioe, 
with  full  opportunity  offered  to  each  class^  by  good  behaylor,  to  cut  short  materially 
the  length  of  their  sentence ;  and  also  that  the  boards  of  control  may  be  empowered 
to  hold,  fbr  the  use  of  each  prisoner,  a  percentage  of  the  wages  of  her  labor,  to  be 
expended  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  prisoner,  or  reserved  for  her  future  support^ 
or  for  the  use  of  those  dependent  upon  her ;  so  that  voluntary  industry,  frugality 
and  self-reliance  may  be  encouraged  and  promoted  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  self- 
Interest  of  the  prisoner. 

The  undersigned  also  pray  that  an  asylum  or  reformatoiy  for  young  women  may 
be  established,  under  similar  management,  to  which  girls  and  young  women,  too  old 
or  too  vicious  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster,  may  be  sentenced, 
to  be  held  therein  and  discharged  therefrom  at  some  age  fixed  by  law,  under  the 
same  general  provisions  as  are  now  made  applicable  to  the  State  Industrial  SchooL 

They  also  pray  that  provision  may  be  made  by  law  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
uniformity  of  sentences,  and  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  short  terms  of 
imprisonment  suffered  by  the  same  person. 

They  also  pray  that  all  sentences  may  be  made,  by  law,  to  terminate  in  the  pro- 
bationary discharge  of  the  convict,  so  that,  by  reasonable  regulation,  restriction  and 
care,  the  discharged  prisoner  may,  in  all  cases,  be  aided  in  the  attempt  to  reform  and 
lead  a  virtuous  and  honest  life. 

The  undersigned  also  represent  that  great  evil  results  from  the  confinement  of 
young  boys  and  girls  in  our  prisons  in  the  company  of  old  and  hardened  ofienders, 
and  they  therefore  pray  that  it  may  be  provided  by  law,  that  minors,  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  shall  not  sufibr  imprisonment  for  crime,  in  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, but  that  such  imprisonment  shall  only  be  suffered  by  them  in  reformatories 
for  the  young. 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  also  to  represent,  that  the  present  method  of  punishing 
drunkenness,  by  fines  and  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  is  often  productive  of  great 
evil  to  the  families  of  the  victims  of  this  vice,  while  it  does  not  tend  to  suppress 
intemperance  nor  to  reform  the  inebriate.  The  confinement  of  persons  guilty  only 
of  this  ofibnce  in  the  cells  of  a  prison,  fitted  to  hold  burglars,  highway  robbers, 
thieves  and  murderers,  is  unnecessary,  and  its  result  is  almost  always  to  deprive  the 
prisoner  of  all  self-respect,  and  of  all  hope  of  future  amendment.  The  undersigned 
therefore  pray  that  confirmed  inebriates  may  be  confined  only  in  asylums  or  reform- 
atories, there  to  be  kept,  under  mild  but  efficient  treatment,  until  there  is  a  reason- 
able hope  that  permanent  reformation  has  been  secured,  and  that  males  and  females 
may  be  provided  for  in  separate  asylums. 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  also  to  represent,  that  there  should  be  further  and 
better  provision  made  for  the  secular,  moral  and  religious  (but  not  denominational) 
instruction  of  all  classes  of  convicts  in  our  prisons.  These  prisoners  are  generally 
uneducated,  and  owe  their  present  degradation,  in  part,  at  least,  to  this  fiust.  In 
order  to  produce  any  permanent  reformation,  it  is  essential  to  awaken  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  prisoner,  and,  by  moral  and  religious  motives,  to  re-enforce  the 
weak  eflbrts  of  the  will.  Instruction  is  thus  an  important  and  essential  means  of 
reformation,  and  without  it  the  discipline  of  the  prison  must  fi»il  of  producing  its 
legitimate  results. 
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The  nndendgned  therefore  pra^  that  fall  and  ample  pTOTiaion  may  be  made  in  all 
our  penal  institutions  for  imparting  proper  secnlar,  moral  and  religions  Instmction 
to  all  the  conyicts  confined  therein. 

The  memorial  Ib  signed  by  the  managera  of  the  Temporary  Asy- 
Imn  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  at  Dedham,  and  of  the  Home 
for  Friendless  Women  at  Springfield ;  and  also  by  snch  distinguished 
citizens  as  Got.  Claflin,  Senator  Wilson,  Judge  Bacon,  George  B. 
Emerson,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Edward  N.  Kirk,  George  W.  Blagden,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Samuel  Bowles,  George  S.  Hillard,  John  A.  Lowell,  and  many 
others. 
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XXI.  MONTESINOS  AND  HIS  PRISON  AT 
VALENCIA. 


Bt- 


Probably  the  most  enccessM  experiment  in  prison  discipline  the 
world  has  ever  seen  was  that  conducted  in  Valencia,  Spain,  by  Don 
Manuel  Montesinos,  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army.  It  covered  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  from  1835  to  1850.  In  view  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  our  own  prisons,  and  the  evident  desire  of  the  public 
for  a  reform,  a  brief  account  of  this  experiment,  in  its  principles, 
methods,  and  results,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  may  prove 
both  instructive  and  useful.  The  public  prison  at  Valencia,  when 
Colonel  Montesinos  was  appointed  its  governor,  in  1835,  was  an  old 
convent  —  a  large  building,  but  ill-arranged,  ill-ventilated  and  very 
filthy — containing  an  average  of  1,000  prisoners,  which  was  some- 
times swelled  to  the  number  of  1,500.  At  that  time  the  percentage 
of  recommittals  was  from  33  to  50,  which  was  about  the  average  in 
other  European  prisons,  both  British  and  continental,  though  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  it  rose  to  60  and  even  70 ;  these  latter  being  the 
figures  in  the  prisons  of  Perth  and  Liverpool.  The  administration 
of  Colonel  Montesinos  lasted,  as  above  stated,  fifteen  years.  For  the 
first  two  years  it  produced  little  effect  on  the  number  of  reconmiit- 
tals ;  during  the  next  ten  years  the  average  of  recommittals  was  less 
than  one  per  cent ;  and  during  the  last  three  years,  1848,  '49  and  '60, 
there  were  absolutely  none. 

To  what  was  this  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  re- 
committals during  the  administration  of  Colonel  Montesinos  owing  t 
Simply  to  the  substitution  of  moral  for  physical  force.  It  was  just 
the  difference  between  coercion  and  persuasion.  But  the  persuasion 
did  not  consist  in  a  weak  indulgence  of  the  prisoners,  in  a  laxity  of 
discipline,  in  any  ^ant  of  firmness  and  vigor  in  the  administration, 
or  in  mere  moral  exhortations  to  reform.  It  was  an  organized,  sys- 
tematized persuasion ;  a  persuasion  pervading  and  vivifying  all  the 
arrangements  and  machinery  of  the  prison.  In  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  governor  we  find  the  following  sentences,  in  which  are  embodied 
a  whole  manual  of  reformatory  prison  discipline : 

Never  forgetting  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  to  reform  those  subjected  to  it, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  salutary  warning  to  others,  I  have  songht,  by  every  means  and 
at  every  cost,  to  extirpate  in  my  prisoners  the  lamentable  germ  of  idleness,  and  to 
inspire  them  instead  with  a  love  of  labor,  seeking  to  impress  this  beneficial  senti- 
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ment  ever  more  and  more  on  their  hearts.  But,  ae  improduetiye  work  in  the  prieon 
ooald  by  no  means  aflbct  this,  I  made  it  a  rule  whenoTer  any  one  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  labor,  but  had  no  occupation  which  could  contribute  after  his  discharge  to 
maintain  him  honestly,  to  endeavor  to  procure  him  such;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
sought  to  bring  within  the  prison  as  many  workshops  as  possible,  allowing  him  to 
choose  among  them  the  one  which  was  likely  to  be  most  advantageous  to  him ;  and 
now  there  are  above  forty  of  these  all  in  full  operation,  and  all  originally  organized 
and  still  maintained  by  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 
Neither  for  their  introduction,  nor  for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  prison,  have 
I  ever  asked  the  government  for  a  ringle  farthing  (un  solo  maraivadi),  nor  called  in 
the  assistance  of  any  mechanics  from  without.  It  is  true  that  the  progress  of 
many  of  these  workshops  has  been  very  slow  and  troublesome ;  for,  not  having  had 
funds  at  my  disposal  for  the  first  purchase  even  of  the  necessary  tools  and  machines 
for  them,  I  have  been  compelled  to  proceed  only  step  by  step  in  them.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  could  not  help  the  want  of  money,  and,  on  the  other,  I  have  always 
thought  a  frequent  and  intimate  correspondence  between  the  prisoners  and  persons 
of  a  different  description  outside  objectionable ;  and  I  have  thus  had  no  choice. 

The  establishment  of  one  workshop,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  managing 
it,  showed  me  both  how  to  introduce  more  and  to  enlarge  those  already  in  operation ; 
and  I  thus  further  gradually  acquired  the  intimate  conviction  that,  without  the 
stimulus  of  some  personal  advantage  accruing  to  themselves  for  their  labor,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  work  even  fh>m  the  already  skilled,  and  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  unskilled  to  learn.  Repeated  experiments  convinced  me  of  the  practical  lesson 
involved  in  this  maxim  of  social  economy ;  and  that  what  neither  severity  of  pun- 
ishments nor  constancy  of  inflicting  them  could  exact,  the  slightest  personiJ  interest 
will  readily  obtain.  In  different  ways,  therefore,  during  my  command,  I  have 
applied  this  powerful  stimulant ;  and  the  excellent  results  it  has  always  yielded, 
and  the  powerful  germs  of  reform  which  are  constantly  developed  under  its  influ- 
ence, have  at  length  fuUy  convinced  me  that  the  most  inefficacious  of  all  methods 
in  a  prison — the  most  pernicious  and  fatal  to  every  chance  of  reform  —  are  punish- 
ments carried  to  (he  length  of  harshness.  The  maxim  should  be  constant  and  of 
universal  application  in  such  places — not  to  degrade  further  those  who  come  to  them 
already  degraded  by  their  crimes.  Self-respect  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  senti- 
ments of  the  human  mind ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  personal  (el  nuu 
egoista) ;  and  he  who  will  not  condescend  in  some  degree,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  flatter  it,  will  never  attain  his  object  by  any  series  of  chastisements — the  effect 
of  ill  treatment  being  to  irritate  rather  than  to  correct,  and  thus  turn  from  reform 
instead  of  attracting  to  it.  Moreover,  the  love  of  labor  cannot  be  communicated 
by  any  violent  means  (fx^menes),  but  rather  by  persuasion  and  encouragement ;  and, 
although  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  specific  amount  of  work  from  prisoners  by 
the  aid  of  the  lash  (as  is  sometimes  recommended  by  high  functioni^es  in  this 
department),  yet  the  consequence  is,  necessarily,  aversion  for  an  employment  which 
involves  so  many  penalties,  and  of  which  such  a  bitter  recollection  must  always  be 
preserved.  And  the  moral  object  of  penal  establishments  is  thus  also,  in  £eu^, 
defeated,  which  should  be  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  cure — to  receive  men  idle  and 
ill-intentioned,  and  return  them  to  society,  if  possible,  honest  and  industrious 
citizens. 

It  was  not  till  after  making  many  experiments  of  severity,  that  I  came  firmly  to 
this  conclusion ;  but,  ultimately,  I  made  it  the  base  of  all  my  operations  on  the 
minds  of  my  prisoners ;  and  the  extraordinarily  small  number  of  recommittals  to  my 
prison,  and  the  excellent  health  and  perfect  state  of  submission  in  which  those  con 
fined  in  it  have  always  been  kept,  seem  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  soundness. 
[Senate  No.  21.]  48  ^ 
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So  much  for  the  goyemor's  statements,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  better  thought  or  said.  His  declai^tionB  are  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  other  and  disinterested  witnesses.  The  author  of 
^^  Notes  of  an  Attach^  in  Spain,  in  1850,"  thus  states  his  impression 
of  the  prison : 

The  penitentiAij  gave  us  more  Batls&ction  than  anj  other  iastitatioii  we  Tiiited. 
Here  we  beheld  nearly  1,000  priaonen  under  the  most  admirable  system  of  diBdpline, 
and  severally  engaged  in  every  branch  of  human  industry.  I  could  scarcely  realiie 
that  I  was  in  a  prison,  so  like  an  immense  and  enterprising  factory  was  the  general 
aspect  of  the  interior,  and  so  happy  and  contented  seemed  the  busied  operatives  in 
their  various  employments. 

Mr.  Hoskins,  an  English  traveler,  in  his  work  entitled  ^^  Spain  as 
it  is,"  gives  also  a  full  account  of  the  establishment.  We  can  cite 
but  a  few  of  his  sentences : 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  dty  of  Valencia  that  it  can  boast  of  one  of  the 
beet  conducted  prisons  in  Europe.  This  being  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of 
the  day,  I  made  particular  inquiries  about  it.  There  are  a  thousand  prisoners,  and 
in  the  whole  establishment  I  did  not  see  above  three  or  four  guardians  to  keep  them 
in  order.  They  say  there  are  only  a  dozen  old  soldiers,  and  not  a  bar  or  bolt  that 
might  not  be  CMasily  broken — apparently  not  more  fturtenings  than  in  any  private 
house.  The  sergeants  and  inferior  officers  are  all  convicts,  who,  of  course,  are 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  their  companions,  and  best  able  to 
manage  them ;  and  the  prospect  of  advancement  to  higher  grades  is  an  induce- 
ment to  aU  to  behave  well.  When  a  convict  enters  he  is  asked  what  trade  he  wiU 
work  at  or  learn,  and  above  forty  are  open  to  him,  so  that  he  has  the  means  of  devot- 
ing his  time  to  any  he  knows,  or,  if  ignorant  of  all,  to  one  he  feels  an  inclination 
for,  or  which  he  knows  wiU  be  useful  to  him  when  he  is  liberated.  *  * 
There  seemed  to  be  the  most  perfect  discipline ;  they  were  obedient  to  a  word. 
They  are  not  aUowed  to  talk  to  each  other  during  their  work ;  but  this  rule  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  strictly  enforced,  and  they  may  speak  to  their  instructor,  who  is 
often  one  of  themselves,  and  ask  each  other  for  tools,  or  any  thing  requisite  tx 
their  work ;  and  every  night  after  prayers  they  are  allowed  to  converse  with  each 
other  for  an  hour.  There  were  weavers  and  spinners  of  every  description,  manufac- 
turing all  qualities,  f^m  the  coarsest  linen  cloths  to  the  richest  silks,  damasks  and 
velvets.  There  were  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  basket  makers,  ropemakers,  joiners, 
cabinet  makers,  and  they  had  also  a  printing  machine  hard  at  work.  They  were  aU 
most  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  certainly  I  never  saw  such  a  good-looking  set 
of  prisoners,  useful  occupation  and  other  considerate  treatment  having  apparently 
improved  their  countenances.  There  is  a  shop  where  they  can  purdiase,  if  they 
wish,  tobacco  and  other  little  comforts,  out  of  one-fourth  of  the  profits  of  their  labor ; 
another  fourth  they  are  entitled  to  when  they  leave ;  the  remaining  half  goes  to  the 
establishment,  and  often  this  U  mffieientfor  all  expenses,  teithatU  anff  anutaneefiram 
the  government.  This  is  quite  surprising,  as  the  expense  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  governor  has  invariably  made  the  teaching  and  moral  improvement  of  the  con- 
victs his  chief  consideration,  without  rogard  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  firom  them. 
Instruction  is  open  to  aU  in  a  large  school,  which  the  boys  under  twenty  are  obliged 
to  attend  for  one  hour  daily,  and  any  prisoner  above  that  age,  who  wishes,  may  join 
the  classes.  This  system  may  be  thought  too  indulgent;  but  what  is  the  result? 
Daring  the  last  three  years  not  one  prisoner  has  been  returned  to  it ;  in  the  ten 
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previous  yean  the  average  of  thoee  returned  was  not  more  than  one  per  cent.  The 
»ueees8  aUending  the  rtfarfnaHcn  of  the  prisonen  in  thU  establuhment  i$  reaUy  a 
ndraeU* 

All  this  seems  truly  wonderftil,  and  yet  it  is  less  so  than  it 
appears.  It  is  simply  the  fruit  of  a  natural  system  of  penitentiary 
training.  Colonel  Montesinos  did  not  foolishly  attempt  to  repeal 
the  laws  of  Heaven.  He  seized  those  great  principles  which  the 
Creator  has  impressed  upon  the  human  soul,  and  moulded  them  to 
his  purpose.  He  aimed  to  develope  manhood,  not  to  crush  it; 
to  gain  the  will,  not  to  coerce  the  body ;  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  prisoner  by  kindness,  not  to  awi^en  his  hostility  by  harshness 
and  severity.  He  thus  employed  the  law  of  love,  and  he  found  love 
the  most  powerful  of  all  laws.  He  acted  upon  his  men  by  urging 
them  to  self-discipline,  self-help  and  self-reformation.  He  excited 
them  to  industry  by  allowing  them  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  part 
of  which  might  be  expended  for  their  present  gratification,  the  re- 
mainder being  reserved  to  the  day  of  liberation.  He  enabled  them 
to  raise  their  position  step  by  step,  by  their  own  industry  and  good 
conduct.  When  they  had  won  his  confidence  he  intrusted  them 
with  commissions  which  carried  them  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
prison,  relying  solely  on  his  moral  influence  over  them  to  prevent 
their  desertion*  And,  finaUy,  he  discharged  them  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentences,  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  they 
desired  to  do  well,  and  that  they  had  acquired  habits  of  patient 
labor,  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  some  handicraft  as  would  insure 
employment,  the  inestimable  faculty  of  self-denial,  the  power  of  say- 
ing ^^  Ko  "  to  the  tempter,  and,  in  one  word,  such  a  general  control 
over  the  infirmities  of  their  minds  and  hearts  as  should  enable  them 
to  maintain  the  liberty  which  they  had  earned. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  history  is  clear,  and  it  is  no  less 
important  than  it  is  plain.  Colonel  Montesinos  reformed  his  men 
solely  because  he  unfeignedly  desired  and  sought  their  reformation. 
Their  return  to  society  as  honest,  industrious,  useful  citizens  was  the 
great  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  every  difilculty  was  overcome  under 
its  guidance.  He  triumphed  over  bad  prison  buildings,  deficient 
funds,  and  to  say  the  least,  an  irregular  apparatus.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  he  annihilated  the  criminal  propensity  in  those 
who  had  been  subjected  to  his  treatment.  We  have  but  to  propose 
to  ourselves  the  same  object,  and  pursue  it  as  steadfastly  as  he  did, 
with  our  better  means  and  machinery,  and  with  whatever  better 
lights  of  experience  and  reflection  we  may  possess,  and  we  shall  be 
at  least  as  successfuL  It  would  be  humiliating  to  acknowledge  the 
inferiority  of  American  to  Spanish  genius. 
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XXn.  OBERMAIER  AND  HIS  PRISON  AT  MUNICH. 

Bt  TBI  CoBBnpoxDiire  Siobitabt.* 

The  experiment  in  prison  discipline,  inaugurated  and  conducted 
some  years  ago  by  Councillor  von  Obermaier,  in  Munich,  Bavaria, 
was  one  which  bore  good  fruit  while  it  lasted,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  borne  more  and  better  had  not  the  machinations  of  its  enemies 
at  length  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up.  The  late  celebrated  George 
Combe,  of  Scotland,  visited  Obermaier's  prison  in  1854,  and  thus 
describes  it  in  a  letter  written  from  Munich  at  the  time : 

I  have  found  here  an  unexpected  Ulnstration  of  the  power  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  intellect  to  goyem  and  reform  criminals,  without  using  the  lash  or  any 
severe  punishment,  and  also  irrespective  of  aU  theory  or  system.  Herr  Regienmga- 
rath  Obermaier  is  the  governor  of  the  criminal  prison  of  this  dtj,  and  has  under 
his  charge  about  600  o/  the  worst  maJe  convicts,  collected  from  aU  the  districts  of 
Bavaria.  Their  sentences  extend  from  eight  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment,  and 
some  of  them  for  life.  Their  crimes  have  generaUy  been  attempts  to  murder,  mur- 
der with  extenuating  circumstances,  or  highway  robbery.  A  more  unpromising  set 
of  convicts  could  hardly  be  imagined,  and  yet  there  are  no  separate  ceUs,  no  severe 
discipline,  no  paid  superintendents,  except  a  turnkey  to  each  ward,  whose  station  is 
outside  the  door,  and  who  does  not  see  into  the  apartment. 

The  prisoners  are  collected  in  workshops  to  the  number  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  room ;  for  the  prison  is  merely  an  old  cloister,  and  they 
labor  each  in  a  trade,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  themselves.  They  sleep 
in  similar  groups,  and  have  each  a  separate  bed,  a  straw  mattrera,  two  very  clean 
white  sheets,  a  pillow,  and  a  white  blanket.  In  the  winter  there  is  a  large  stove  in 
each  sleeping  room,  and  also  in  each  workshop.  They  eat  in  common,  take  exercise 
in  the  yard  in  common,  and,  in  short,  are  under  no  perceptible  restraint,  except  the 
prison  bars  and  walls,  and  look  much  more  like  men  working  quietly  in  difSbrent 
kinds  of  production,  in  a  great  manufactory,  than  a  coUection  of  desperate  criminala 
undergoing  penal  sentences.  They  card  wool  and  flax,  spin  both,  dye  the  wool, 
weave  both,  and  dress  both  the  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  so  as  to  complete  them  for 
use.  There  are  tailors,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths'  workshops ;  and  in 
none  of  them  is  any  intelligence,  except  that  of  the  convicts  themselves,  employed 
either  to  teach  or  superintend.  The  bars  on  the  widows  are  so  slight,  and  so  many 
tools  are  intrusted  to  the  convicts,  that  escape  could  be  easily  accomplished,  for  out- 
side there  is  only  one  soldier,  and  he  cannot  see  a  fourth  of  the  windows ;  yet  the 
culprits  do  not  break  the  prison. 

Every  prisoner,  said  Obermaier,  is  brought  before  me  on  his  entrance,  and  I  con- 
verse with  him.  I  ask  him  if  his  father  or  mother  be  alive ;  if  he  has  a  wife  and 
children,  brothers  or  sisters ;  and  how  they  must  feel  degraded  by  his  crime  and  sen- 
tence.   I  appeal  to  him  through  them ;  I  tell  him  that  I  am  his  friend,  not  his 

*  The  Secretary  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  for  the  facts 
m  this  paper.  They  are  drawn  from  a  special  report  on  Prisons  and  Prison  IMsdp- 
line,  presented  by  him  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1865. 
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enemy.  That  I  regard  him  as  sent  to  me  to  be  reformed,  and  not  merely  to  be  pun- 
ished. I  explain  to  him  the  roles  of  the  house,  and  tell  him  that  they  are  all  cal- 
culated for  the  improyement  of  the  prisoners ;  that  if  he  will  be  my  Mend,  I  shall 
be  his ;  and  that  suffering  and  misery  will  overtake  him  here  only  in  consequence  of 
his  own  fault.  The  rudest  natures  can  rarely  resist  such  an  appeal.  The  big  tears 
often  roll  down  cheeks  that  were  never  wet  with  weeping  before,  and  I  soon  make 
them  feel  that  my  words  are  not  speeches,  but  the  expression  of  actual  things.  I 
give  the  new  comer  into  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  the  department  for 
which  he  is  most  fitted,  and  recommend  him  to  his  care  as  his  friend  and  adviser ; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  other  men  in  his  behalf. 

Should  the  new  convict,  as  frequently  happens,  not  believing  in  the  reality  of  the 
law  of  kindness,  begin  to  behave  ill  to  his  fellow-<x>nvicts,  they  soon  check  him  and 
set  him  right.  The  public  spirit  among  them  is  in  favor  of  obedience  and  steady 
conduct,  and  they  say  to  him,  "  That  conduct  will  not  do  here ;  Herr  Von  Obermaier 
is  our  friend,  and  we  shall  not  allow  you  to  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house." 

But,  said  I,  at  night  are  not  all  abominations  practlBed,  or  how  do  you  restrain 
them  ?  You  see,  said  he,  that  there  is  a  space  between  each  bed ;  an  overseer,  one 
of  themselves,  whom  I  can  thoroughly  trust,  is  on  watch  all  night,  with  a  bright 
light  burning  in  every  room,  and  every  ofibnce  is  observed  and  reported  to  me.  I 
use  persuasion  with  the  offender — punish  him  by  withholding  part  of  his  food,  or 
depriving  him  of  some  other  enjoyment — and  he  generally  gives  up  his  misconduct. 
When  the  general  spirit  of  the  men  is  directed  toward  virtue,  an  individual  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  persevere  in  vice  in  the  face  of  their  condemnation. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  withhold  the  fact  that  some  distinguished 
men,  and  among  them  the  illnstrious  Mittermaier,  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Obermaier  was  the  subject,  to  some  extent,  of  an  illusion 
regarding  the  success  of  his  system.  But^per  contra^  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Professor  Mittermaier  might  not  have  been  wholly 
free  from  an  opposing  bias,  considering  his  intense  attachment  to  the 
separate  system  of  imprisonment..  We  are  inclined  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Combe  as  a  witness,  at  once  intelligent  and  unpre- 
judiced ;  and  the  facts  he  states,  according  to  the  common  dictum 
concerning  this  class  of  proofs,  are  ^^  stubborn  things." 
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XXm.  MACONOCHIE  AND  HIS  PENAL  COLONY 
ON  NORFOLK  ISLAND. 

Br  Mb.  OommnomB  X.  D.  Hill,  cm  ^BmnoL^  JSkqilaxd. 

[The  following  account,  somewhat  abbreviated,  of  Captain  Macon- 
ochie's  great  experiment  in  prison  discipline,  is  taken  from  ^^  Our 
Exemplars,"  by  Mr.  Hill.    Cob.  Seo'y.] 

Norfolk  Island,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  who  visited  it  in  1774, 
lies  nine  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand,  and  far  distant  from 
any  of  the  other  numerous  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  with  so  precipitous  a  coast  as 
to  be  accessible  from  the  sea  only  in  calm  weather,  but  in  climate 
and  every  other  element  of  natural  beauty  it  is  almost  unrivaled 
Here  Captain  Maconochie  arrived  on  the  6th  of  March,  1840.  He 
found  the  state  of  things  even  worse  than  he  had  expected.  One 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  the  very  refrise  of  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  had  incurred  this  further  punishment 
while  under  sentence  there,  were  huddled  together  at  night  in 
barracks  where  the  arrangements  were  such  as  to  violate  all  sense 
of  decency ;  while  by  day  they  were  rigorously  coerced,  their  better 
feelings  outraged,  their  self-respect  destroyed.  They  were  required 
to  salute  every  private  soldier,  and  even  empty  sentry  boxes.  If 
they  met  a  superior  oflScer  they  had  to  uncover  their  heads  in  the 
burning  sun,  and  stand  aside — in  the  ditch  it  might  be  —  until  he 
had  passed,  often  without  taking  any  notice  of  them.  For  the  most 
trifling  conventional  faults  —  the  omission  of  a  mark  of  respect,  the 
possession  of  a  newspaper,  or  of  some  article  of  clothing  not 
furnished  by  government — they  were  heavily  ironed  and  flogged, 
until  in  some  instances  the  lash  brought  away  pieces  of  flesh ;  and 
then  consigned  to  stone  cells,  their  lacerated  bodies  being  left  to 
nature  to  heal.  But  moral  oflences  of  the  blackest  hue  were  little 
regarded,  the  offenders  being  even  pointed  out  as  objects  of  curiosity 
by  the  ofScers,  who  related  their  deeds  as  amusing  anecdotes  to  new 
comers.  Though  they  worked  in  chains,  it  was  considered  dangerous 
for  even  armed  oflScers  to  approach  within  three  yards  of  them ;  and 
when  the  governor  spoke  to  them  they  were  required  to  throw  aside 
their  tools,  while  he  was  additionally  protected  by  a  guard  of  two 
armed  orderlies.  They  were  fed  more  like  hogs  than  men.  As  it 
was  considered  unsafe  to  trust  the  men  with  knives,  they  tore  their 
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food  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  and  they  drank  ont  of  water 
buckets.  Theft  was  common  among  them,  and  in  the  case  of 
assigned  servants  was  often  connived  at  by  the  masters  who 
benefited  by  it  —  themselves  government  officiate!  The  physical 
health  of  the  convicts  was  deplorable.  Hundreds  were  swept  into 
an  early  grave  by  the  combined  effect  of  improper  food,  bad  lodging 
and  the  most  depressing  moral  influences,  while  the  constitutions  of 
those  who  survived  were  more  or  less  injured.  A  chaplain  had 
latterly  been  appointed,  but  no  place  of  worship  existed  upon  the 
island;  there  were  no  schools  and  no  books.  The  effect  upon  the 
prisoners  was  such  that  a  convict  said :  ^^  Let  a  man  be  what  he  will, 
when  he  comes  here  he  is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest ;  a  man's  heart  is 
taken  teom  him,  and  there  is  given  to  him  the  heart  of  a  beast.'' 
The  men's  countenances  revealed  the  treatment  they  had  received. 
Among  the  most  formidable  spectacles  Captain  Maconochie  ever 
beheld  was  the  sea  of  fSeices  upturned  toward  him,  when  he  first 
addressed  these  convicts.  Marvelous  was  the  effect  he  wrought 
upon  his  hearers !  The  countenance  of  him  to  whom  they  listened 
reflected  the  noblest  attributes  of  mind  and  heart  with  which  man 
was  ever  endowed  by  his  Creator.  None  could  gaze  upon  it  and 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Tet  those 
words  were  Ml  of  lovingkindness  toward  them — hopelessly  as  they 
had  deemed  themselves  cut  off  for  ever  from  the  sympathy  of  good 
men  —  and  recognized  even  them,  the  outcasts  of  the  outcast,  as  of 
the  same  human  brotherhobd  with  himself.  An  eye-witness  has 
described  the  scene.  The  men  had  assembled  in  hardened  indiffer- 
ence. He  began ;  their  attention  was  arrested ;  he  went  on ;  their 
features  began  to  work ;  they  struggled  hard,  but  nature  prevailed. 
The  floodgates  were  opened  by  the  first  touch  of  human  sympathy, 
and  tears  streamed  down  &ces  whose  eyes  for  years  had  not  been 
moistened. 

From  this  moment  signs  of  improvement  were  discernible.  The 
fearlessness  which  Captain  Maconochie  displayed  produced  an  imme- 
diate and  most  beneficial  impression.  Some  small  cannon  guarded 
the  commandant's  house.  TVithin  a  few  days  of  Captain  Maconochie's 
arrival,  the  convicts  themselves  were  employed  to  dismount  them ; 
and,  removed  to  a  distance,  their  only  use  during  his  sojourn  on  the 
island  was  to  fire  an  occasional  complimentary  salvo. 

As  civil  commandant  he  was  allowed  one  orderly,  but  his  attend^ 
ance  was  dispensed  with  except  upon  the  queen's  birthday,  when  a 
visit  of  ceremony  was  to  be  paid  to  the  military  commandant. 

From  the  first  Captain  Maconochie  went  unreservedly  among  the 
convicts  unarmed,  either  alone  or  accompanied  only  by  his  wife, 
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whose  zeal  and  self-devotion  in  the  cause  with  which  he  is  identified 
are  equal  to  his  own ;  and  soon  all  the  fi'ee  inhabitants,  offioon^ 
women  and  children,  alike  traversed  the  island  singly  and  without 
fear.  Yet  the  number  of  soldiers  in  garrison  during  his  residence 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  but  five  of  his  inferior 
o£Scials  were  free  men.  From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
soldiers,  and  twenty  to  thirty  free  officials  have,  since  his  departure, 
been  found  necessary.  The  police  and  overseers  he  selected  from 
among  the  prisoners  themselves.  The  convicts  were  relieved  from 
their  chains,  and  surveillance  over  them  was  diminished;  yet 
offences  of  violence  rapidly  decreased,  and  robbery  became  rare, 
although  the  rigor  wiUi  which  every  theft  was  investigated  and 
punished,  and  so  brought  to  light,  gave  color  to  the  report  that  they 
increased,  instead  of  greatly  decreased,  as  the  fact  was,  under 
Captain  Maconochie's  administration.  Malingering — feigning  ill- 
ness—  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  more  work  was  willingly 
performed  than  it  had  previously  been  possible  to  extract  by  the 
severest  compulsion. 

The  means  by  which  Captain  Maconochie  obtained  these  results 
were  various,  but  all  had  for  their  object  to  cultivate  the  self-respect 
of  the  prisoners,  and  their  sense  of  moral  and  social  obligation.  To 
this  end  he  allotted  gardens  to  individuals  or  to  groups,  adding  the 
privilege  of  rearing  pigs  and  poultry.  By  thus  giving  them  property 
he  taught  them  to  respect  the  property  of  others.  He  improved  the 
prisoners'  dwellings,  so  far  as  his  very  liniited  opportunities  permitted, 
diminishing  the  numbers  to  be  accommodated  in  the  barracks  by 
hutting  some  of  the  best  conducted  out  in  the  bush ;  he  furnished 
them  with  knives,  forks,  pannikins,  etc.,  and  allowed  his  first-class 
men  to  wear  a  dress  superior  to  the  ordinary  convict  tmiform. 
Schools,  of  course,  he  established,  or  rather  encouraged  when  sug- 
gested by  the  men — a  plan  he  preferred  to  originating  improve- 
ments himself;  but  the  apparatus  at  his  command  was  of  the 
humblest  description.  There  were  but  few  school-books  on  the 
island,  and  none  suited  to  beginners.  Some  types  given  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  playthings,  served  to  print  the  alphabet,  and  a  few  easy 
sentences.  The  men,  with  the  marks  his  system  enabled  them  to 
earn,  paid  their  teachers — the  better  educated  of  their  own  body. 
These  were  aided,  however,  by  members  of  Captain  liaconochie's 
£unily ;  who  also  shared  the  readings  aloud,  which,  with  excellent 
effect,  he  had  introduced  among  the  convicts.  He  built  two 
churdies,  distributed  books,  and  gave  prizes  to  the  convicts  fox 
assiduity ;  and  by  his  constant  presence  and  coimsel  directed  their 
thoughts  to  noble  aims.    With  their  marks,  also,  they  were  permit- 
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ted  to  subscribe  to  a  friendly  society,  originated  by  themselves  to 
give  aid  in  ease  of  sickness  or  accident.  Impressed  with  the  purify- 
ing effect  of  music,  Captain  Maconochie  brought  with  him,  from 
Sydney,  a  variety  of  instruments,  and  a  fine  band  was  formed  among 
the  convicts.  So  eager  were  they  to  improve,  that  they  would  rise 
at  four  in  the  morning  to  get  through  their  work  and  obtain  leisure 
to  practice. 

The  mark  system,  however,  was  the  basis  of  his  reforms,  although 
he  was  not  permitted  to  establish  it  in  its  integrity.  The  home 
government  long  delayed  any  answer  to  his  application  that  the 
marks  earned  by  his  prisoners  should  purchase  their  freedom,  and 
when  at  length  the  decision  arrived  it  was  unfavorable.  Thus,  the 
only  value  with  which  he  could  invest  his  marks  was  the  power  of 
procuring  such  privileges  as  the  nature  of  imprisonment  rendered  pos- 
sible. Among  these  was  the  option  of  purchasing  food,  in  addition  to 
the  bread  and  water  to  which  Captain  Maconochie  had  reduced  the 
fixed  rations. 

That  portion  of  his  system  which  consisted  in  associating  the  men 
in  small  groups,  under  mutual  responsibility,  exercised  a  potent  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  their  conduct.  At  first  they  could  not  admit 
the  justice  of  the  scheme ;  their  objection,  however,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  was  not  always  that  they  should  suffer  through  the  ill-con- 
duct of  their  fellows,  but  that  their  fellows  should  suffer  through 
theirs.  Soon,  however,  they  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  a  plan, 
copied  from  Nature's  own  law,  by  which  none  of  us  can  do  good  or 
evil  without  benefiting  or  injuring  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  Queen's  birthday  occurred  in  less  than  three  months  after 
Captain  Maconochie  reached  Norfolk  island.  (Convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  cultivating  loyalty  and  the  love  of  home  in  the  class  to  which 
his  men  belonged,  and  aware  that  the  observance  of  national  festi- 
vals tends  forcibly  to  nourish  those  feelings,  he  resolved  to  make  thia 
anniversary  a  happy  holiday  throughout  the  island.  Fresh  food  was 
supplied  to  the  convicts,  and  after  an  address  which  went  to  their 
very  hearts,  the  captain  proposing  "  The  health  of  Victoria  our  Queen, 
and  old  England  for  ever ! "  with  his  own  hand  gave  each  man  a  half- 
tumbler  of  lemonade,  containing  a  ^mall  portion  of  rum,  which  was 
drunk  amid  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Queen  I "  National  sports 
were  engaged  in  for  prizes,  the  band  played  national  airs,  and  in  the 
evening  was  performed  a  drama,  "  The  Exile's  Eetum."  During  the 
day,  the  convicts,  1,800  in  number,  unwatched,  traversed  the  island 
in  all  directions.  Two  boats  lay  along  the  new  wharf,  and  powder  for 
the  rockets  and  for  firing  the  cannon  was  at  hand,  without  a  single 
soldier  to  guard  it.    Notwithstanding  these  temptations  to  revolt, 
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which  three  months  before  would  have  been  irresifltible,  not  a  single 
breach  of  discipline  occurred ;  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  at 
ni^ht,  the  prisoners  retired  quietly  to  their  sleeping-places  1 

Men  out  of  number  afterward  told  Captain  Maconochie  that  it 
was  this  festival,  and  his  confidence  in  them  which  it  evinced,  that 
chiefly  contributed  to  win  them  fix»m  evil.  Omitting  the  punch  and 
the  dramatic  performances,  which  excited  animadversion  from  those 
in  authority  at  a  distance,  he  always  celebrated  the  day  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  also  gave  half-holidays  on  St  George's,  St.  Patrick's, 
and  St.  Andrew's  days,  and  on  the  anniversaries  of  Tra&lgar  and 
Waterloo.  On  the  latter,  to  his  Waterloo  men,  of  whom  there  were 
several,  he  gave  a  dinner  of  fresh  meat 

So  deeply  was  Captain  Maconochie  impressed  with  the  injustice 
and  inexpediency  of  withholding  from  the  colonial  prisoners  the 
benefit  of  the  mark  system,  under  which  the  prisoners  from  England 
were  placed,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  he  determined  to  extend  it 
to  the  former  body  also.  Three  months  later,  he  received  an  order 
from  Sir  George  Gipps  to  withdraw  the  privilege  from  the  colonial 
offenders.  From  that  time  his  power  of  urging  them  to  well-doing 
for  the  most  part  was  restricted  to  the  moral  influence  he  possessed 
over  them.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  alike  to  him  and  the 
men,  but  they  seemed  to  feel  it  even  more  for  him  than  for  them- 
selves. They  bore  it  without  a  murmur,  and  resolved  they  would 
yet  "  do  the  Captain  credit"  They  succeeded,  for  on  Sir  George 
Gipps  visiting  the  island  three  years  subsequently,  he  asked  Captain 
Maconochie  what  he  had  done  to  make  the  men  look  so  well,  declar- 
ing ^^  he  had  seldom  seen  a  better-looking  set ;  they  w&re  quite  equal 
to  new  prisoners  from  EngUmd,^^  * 

The  prisoners  from  England  meanwhile  were  proving  the  excel- 
lence of  the  new  plan ;  and  in  his  official  report  of  this  visit,  Sir 
George  Gipps  says :  '^  Notwithstanding  that  my  arrival  was  altogether 
unexpected,  I  found  good  order  everywhere  to  prevail,  and  the  de- 
meanor of  the  prisoners  to  be  respectful  and  quiet." 

Before  Captain  Maconochie's  time,  the  corpses  of  convicts  who 
died  upon  the  island  were  treated  with  less  care  than  even  common 
decency  demanded  ;  trundled  along  in  a  cart,  they  were  buried  more 
like  dogs  than  human  beings.  As  M.  Demetz  had  done  at  Mettray, 
so  Captain  Maconochie  proved  at  Norfolk  island  the  good  effect 
which  respect  toward  their  dead  companions  produces  upon  even  the 


*  What  fearfal  teetimonj  to  the  deteriorating  effect  of  colonial  penal  treatment 
tbis  remark  of  Sir  Qeorge  Gipps  involyes,  as  well  as  to  tbe  regenerating  inflaence 
of  Captain  Maconochie's  system. 
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most  degraded  gurvivors.  Ue  caosed  the  fdneralB  to  be  conducted 
with  solemnity.  They  took  place  after  work-honrs,  and  all  the  men 
who  wished  it  were  permitted  to  attend.  With  their  marks  the  con- 
victs from  England  purchased  a  pall ;  this  they  lent  to  the  colonial 
prisoners,  who,  by  the  discontinuatiim  of  their  marks,  were  unable  to 
make  such  a  pnrriiiin  —  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  Captain 
Maconochie  had  succeeded  in  preserving  a  friendly  feeling  between 
the  two  classes,  notwithstanding  their  unjust  inequality  of  position. 

The  coffin-bearers  were  always  volunteers,  and  only  upon  one 
occasion  did  none  come  forward.  This  happened  at  the  funeral  of  a 
man  whose  malicious  character  had  procured  him  universal  dislike. 
At  length,  however,  one  of  the  best-conducted  of  the  prisoners 
offered  to  carry  the  coffin.  Captain  Maconochie  asked  him  why  he 
came  forward;  his  answer  illustrated  one  principle  in  the  marie 
system.  ^'  Sir,  we  passed  through  much  trouble  together.''  Here  li 
another  anecdote  of  a  like  kind.  When  Captain  Maconochie  left 
Norfolk  Island,  two  ships  were  sent,  at  an  interval  of  three  weeks, 
for  him  and  those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  ready  to  depart.  He 
was  to  sail  in  the  first,  and  as  the  men  believed  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  accompany  him,  they  greatly  coveted  the  privilege. 
He  settled  the  matter  by  directing  that  they  should  leave  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  come.  One  man,  however,  belonging  to  a 
party  entitled  to  go  with  the  captain,  was  very  ill,  and  known  to  be 
dying  in  the  hospital.  Dropping  some  expressions  of  regret  that  he 
should  linger  behind  his  companions,  they  voluntarily  waived  their  * 
claim,  and  all  remained  for  the  second  ship.  Before  it  sailed  he  died. 
Their  sacrifice  was  made  only  to  gratify  a  whim,  yet  no  word  of 
repining  passed  their  lips.  It  proved  not  to  have  been  thrown  away, 
for  they  reached  Yan  Diemen's  Land  before  Captain  Maconochie 
left,  and  the  anecdote  procured  them  situations  at  once. 

Captain  Maconochie's  system,  from  the  first,  lacked  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  both  Sir  George  Gipps  and  the  Home  government, 
while  his  ivforms  created  a  strong  feeling  against  them  in  those  with 
whosp  selfish  interests  they  interfered.  Humors  of  failure,  often 
wholly  without  foundation,  assumed,  when  carried  to  a  distance,  the 
authority  of  facts ;  and  errors  which  had  really  occurred,  as  Captain 
Maconochie  frankly  admits,  —  and  that  some  were  made  in  adminis- 
tering a  new  system  under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous  is 
not  wonderful, —  when  reported  by  hostile  witnesses,  acquired  an 
aspect  so  grave  as  to  alarm  the  powers  at  home.  The  difficulties  of 
investigation  at  so  great  a  distance  were  not  grappled  with.  It 
seemed  an  easier  course  to  recall  Captain  Maconochie ;  and  thus  a 
most  important,  and,  as  calm  examination  has  proved,  successful 
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experimeDt  was  brought  to  a  hasty  and  premature  conclusion.  In 
February,  1844,  Captain  Maconochie  left  Norfolk  Island.  The 
prisoners  were  filled  with  grief  at  his  departure.  A  few  days  after- 
ward^ fowr  of  them^  picking  up  an  old  black  silk  neckerchief  that  had 
Idonged  to  hiniy  divided  it  arnong  them^  using  it  to  cover  their 
prayer-books. 

It  was  no  bed  of  roses  he  had  occupied  there.  Difficulties  of  every 
kind  had  surrounded  him.  The  officials,  accustomed  to  exercise  the 
harsh  discipline  of  former  times,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
his  plans.  The  convict-buildings  were  totally  unsuited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  severe  probationary  stage,  which  he  was,  nevertheless, 
greatly  blamed  for  not  carrying  into  effect ;  but  more  harassing  still 
was  the  refusal  of  government  to  confer  upon  his  marks  the  power 
of  purchasing  freedom,  in  which  lay  the  very  mainspring  of  his  sys- 
tem. Yet,  crippled  as  he  was,  he  obtained  results  which  irrefragably 
demonstrate  the  soundness  of  his  theory  and  the  skillfulness  of  his 
practice. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  treatment  was  so  indulgent  as  to  make 
his  men  desirous  to  get  back  to  Norfolk  Island.  Yet  the  re-convic- 
tions of  men  discharged  by  him  were  under  three  per  cent ;  while 
of  those  discharged  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  they  amounted  to  nine 
per  cent ;  and,  in  England,  exceed  thirty  per  cent. 

It  has  been  likewise  said,  that  offences  during  his  rule  became 
rare,  because  its  laxity  left  them  unrecognized. 

On  the  contrary,  every  moral  offence  was  vigorously  punished, 
and,  by  the  vigilance  of  his  police,  and  by  his  own  influence.  Captain 
Maconochie  succeeded  in  obtaining  evidence  against  culprits  to  an 
extent  unknown  before  or  since  his  term  of  office. 

In  one  respect,  however,  his  task  was  easy.  He  was  working  with 
Nature,  instead  of  against  her.  He  convinced  his  men  that  he  had 
their  welfare  at  heart,  and  thus  secured  that  essential  element  of 
success  —  their  co-operation. 

"  As  pastor  of  the  island,  and  for  two  years  a  magistrate,"  wrote 
the  Kev.  T.  B.  Naylor,  who  became  chaplain  at  Norfolk  Island  during 
Captain  Maconochie's  governorship,  and  remained  after  his  departure, 
"  I  can  prove  that  at  no  period  was  there  so  little  crime,  or  any  thing 
like  the  tone  of  improved  feeling  which  characterized  the  period  of 
his  residence  there ;  and  I  am  willing  to  stake  all  my  credit  upon 
the  assertion,  that  if  he  has  a  fair  field  and  fair  play,  his  cause  will 
be  triumphantly  established.  I  never  met  with  a  prisoner  who  does 
not  confirm  my  conviction  of  the  improving  tendencies  of  the  efforts 
he  made."  The  author  of  "  Settlers  and  Convicts "  (published  in 
"  Knight's  "Weekly  Volumes  ")  says :  "  Captain  Maconochie  did  more 
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for  the  reformation  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  and  amelioration  of 
their  physical  circumstances,  than  the  most  sauguine  practical  mind 
could,  beforehand,  have  ventured  even  to  hope.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  his  views  were  not  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent, 
in  the  most  cordial  spirit.  My  knowledge  of  the  convict's  character 
warrants  my  saying,  expressly,  that  they  offer  the  only  approxima- 
tion that  has  ever  yet  been  made  to  a  correct  penal  theory." 

"Want  of  space  alone  prevents  our  citing  further  testimony  to  his 
success  at  Norfolk  Island.  He  found  it  a  hell ;  he  left  it  a  well- 
ordered  community.  Not  long,  alas !  did  it  remain  so.  A  harsh, 
military  rule,  sustained  by  physical  force,  replaced  his  enlightened 
administration.  Constant  floggings,  imprisonment  with  chains,  gag- 
ging by  means  of  wood  thrust  into  the  mouth,  and  other  cruel  pun- 
ishments, went  far  to  reduce  the  men  to  their  former  state  of  ferocious 
barbarism.  Their  gardens  and  even  their  kettles  were  taken  from 
them:  the  latter  deprivation  was  the  proximate  cause  of  a  fearful 
riot,  in  July,  1846,  when  three  oflicers  lost  their  lives.  Numerous 
executions  followed  its  suppression  —  twelve  men  being  hanged  in 
one  morning!  At  length,  the  horrors  of  Norfolk  Island  became 
too  great  for  endurance,  and  the  penal  settlement  was  broken  up. 
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VIII.  THE  MARK  SYSTEM  AS  APPLIED  TO  COUNTT 
PRISONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

[Sir  Walter  Crofton  has  forwarded  to  the  corresponding  secretary 
the  report  of  the  visiting  justices  on  the  jail  of  Hampshire  conntj, 
England,  for  1869,  drawn  up  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  from  which 
we  offer  a  few  passages,  as  showing  that  the  system  of  progressive 
classification,  each  advance  being  earned  by  a  certain  number  of 
merit  marks,  is  applicable  to  county  as  well  as  convict  or  State 
prisons,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  successfully  applied  to  the  jail  just 
named.  The  extracts  exhibit  cheering  results,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest  and  gratification  by  all  the  friends  of  prison 
reform.] 

The  visiting  justices  next  addressed  themselves  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  classification  of  the  prisoners,  the^ard  labor  being  grad- 
uated to  the  different  classes,  and  the  remi8si<»is  and  indulgences 
being  made  dependent  in  the  promotion  of  the  prisoner  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  class.*  They,  therefore,  divided  the  prisoners  into  five 
classes,  regulating  their  advance  from  one  to  another  by  marks  to  be 
gained  by  industry  and  general  good  conduct.  As  the  upward  pro- 
gress through  each  of  these  classes  in  succession  may  be  hastened  by 
these  qualities,  so  it  may  be  retarded  by  the  opposite  conditions,  and 
it  has  been  found,  that,  apart  from  other  privileges,  there  is  a  strong 
inducement  to  industry  in  the  liability  to  degradation  f  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  class  for  idleness  or  misconduct,  and  in  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  industrial  and  lighter  work  for  the  monotonous  labor  of 
the  treadwheel,  the  crank,  or  oakum  picking.  Under  this  head  the 
new  system  has  been  carried  out  with  absolute  success ;  it  is  under- 
stood both  by  prisoners  and  prison  officers,  and  it  has  secured  an 
amount  of  work  done  larger  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  than 
heretofore,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a  marked  diminution  in  the 

*  Class  I  is  composed  of  prisoners  during  the  1st  month  of  imprisonment;  class 
II,  daring  the  2d  and  Sd  months;  class  III,  daring  the  4th,  5th  and  6th;  dass  IV. 
daring  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th ;  and  dass  V,  daring  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

t  This  has  been  foand  to  be  a  osefal  addition  to  the  ordinarj  prison  ponidiments. 
It  entails  on  the  prisoner  the  necessity  of  working  his  way  a  second  time  throogh 
the  inferior  and  more  penal  classes,  it  cancels  aU  claim  to  mark  money  already 
gained,  and  is  considered  to  be  of  so  severe  a  natare,  that  the  yisiting  jastioes  retun 
the  infliction  of  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  exercise  it  sparingly. 
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nmnber  of  pnnishnieDts  awarded  for  prison  oflbDcee.  But,  to  give 
proper  effect  to  this  part  of  the  system^  the  viBiting  justices  lay  stress 
upon  making  the  classification  of  the  prisoners  local  as  well  as 
administrative,  and  upon  a  dear  understanding  by  the  prisoners  of 
the  rules  under  which  they  live.  With  this  view,  they  have  recently 
revised  the  regulations  and  directions,  which  will  be  hung  up  in 
every  cell,  and  of  which  copies  are  annexed  to  this  report.  They 
ought,  however,  to  observe  that  the  mainspring  of  the  system  is  to 
be  found  in  the  marks  assigned  to  prisoners  for  industry  concurrently 
with  good  conduct.  The  actual  mode  and  principle  of  distribution 
were  at  first  matter  of  doubt,  but,  on  consideration,  the  visiting 
justices  preferred  to  adopt  the  simplest  form,  by  which  one  mark 
only  can  be  earned  in  the  day.  To  the  original  scheme  then  laid 
down  they  have,  with  one  exception,  to  be  afterward  mentioned, 
adhered.  They  have  further  established  a  complete  system  of  mark 
books  for  the  use  of  the  warders,  with  a  general  mark  raster,  and 
they  have  provided  for  the  payment  of  mark  money  gained  by  pris- 
oners on  their  discharge,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  hope  to  secure  a 
judicious  and  wholesale  distribution  of  it,  and  often  fhmish  indirect 
information  as  to  the  subsequent  life  and  conduct  of  the  discharged 

prisoner. 

•  ••«««•«« 

Under  the  system,  as  originally  established,  no  marks  were  allowed 
to  prisoners  previous  to  their  promotion  from  class  1.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  visiting  justices  have  so  far  departed  from  that 
principle,  that  they  now  extend  the  privilege  of  gaining  marks  to 
male  prisoners  in  class  1,  who  are  sentenced  to  more  than  onemontK^e 
imprieonmefitj  but,  in  the  event  of  a  reconviction,  the  payment 
earned  by  industrious  conduct  and  calculated  on  the  marks  gained 
are  proportionately  reduced.  Thus,  on  a  second  conviction,  a  pris- 
oner can  only  earn  one-half  of  the  money  to  which  he  would,  if 
committed  for  a  first  time,  have  been  entitled,  and,  on  a  third  con- 
viction, he  is  required  to  gain  double  the  ordinary  number  of  marks 
as  a  condition  to  his  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  and  he 
receives  no  payment  for  them.  The  result  of  this  change  has  been 
very  satis&ctory  as  n^rds  both  the  prisoners  and  the  discipline  of 
the  prison.  It  is  shown,  as  regards  the  prisoners,  by  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  punishments  for  trifling  offences  immediately  conse- 
quent on  the  change  of  system.  In  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  immediately  before  this  extension  of  marks  to  class  1,  the 
punishments  in  that  class  were  58  and  57,  respectively.  Immediately 
upon  the  change,  those  punishments  were,  in  December,  23,  in  Jan- 
uary, 26,  in  February,  11,  and  in  March,  12.    On  the  odier  hand,  as 
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regards  the  discipline  of  the  prison^  the  substitation  of  a  deprivBtion 
of  marks,  for  the  bread  and  water  punishments  so  common  previously^ 
tends  to  preserve  prisoners  in  a  condition  of  health  such  as  enablea 
them  better  to  undergo  the  full  amount  of  penal  labor,  while  it  poa- 
sesses  all  the  advantagjss  of  a  self-acting  process  in  making  the 
penalty  a  direct  consequence  of  personal  misconduct.  So  far,  ther^ 
fore,  from  compromising  or  impairing  discipline,  the  extension  of 
the  mark  system  to  class  1  tends  to  uphold  it.  The  visiting  justices 
are  satisfied  that  the  use  of  marks  as  an  integral  part  of  prison  man- 
agement for  industrious  and  good  conduct,  if  judiciously  regulated, 
imderstood  by  the  officers,  and  made  clear  by  them  to  the  prisoners^ 
is  not  only  Uie  mainspring  of  such  a  system  as  this,  but  may  be 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  take  the  place  of  severer  punishments* 
Of  moral  amendment  it  is  of  course  harder  to  speak.  Upon  the 
vagrants,  indeed,  and  prisoners  committed  for  short  periods,  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  an  impression ;  but,  of  the  longer  sen- 
tenced criminals,  who  can  be  brought  under  the  fuller  influence  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  the  visiting  justices  trust  that  a  certain 
proportion  leave  the  prison  in  a  better  moral  condition  than  when 
they  entered  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  other  systems  of 
prison  discipline,  it  may  at  least  be  said  of  this,  that  it  tends  to 
awaken  and  maintain  a  feeling  of  submission  to  authority  on  the 
part  of  prisoners,  that  it  encourages  habits  of  order,  that  it  strikes 
at  that  which  is  one  of  the  chief  difficnlties  with  which  all  penal 
discipline  has  to  deal — the  aversion  to  labor  and  the  slowness  and 
inefficiency  displayed  in  its  performance — and  that  it  supplies 
motives  to  good  conduct  and  industry  by  the  gradual  relaxation  of 
work,  the  increase  of  slight  privileges,  the  payment  for  marks,  and, 
lastly,  by  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another — it  being  remem* 
bered  that  all  these  are  strictly  contingent  upon  the  good  conduct 
of  the  prisoner  himself,  and  liable  to  be  forfeited  at  any  period  of 
his  imprisonment.  Nor  is  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  visiting  justices, 
less  valuable  in  its  effects  upon  the  prison  officers.  It  has  educated 
them  to  a  more  intelligent  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  more 
carefnl  study  of  them,  both  in  their  principles  and  details.  Though 
nothing  is  left  to  their  discretion  in  carrying  out  the  systan,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  their  judgment,  temper,  and  readiness  of  action. 
While  under  some  other  prison  systems  there  is  a  concentration  of 
authority,  supervision  and  direction  of  every  thing  under  one  or  two 
officers,  who  also  monopolise  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  man- 
agement, it  is  an  essential  principle  here  that  every  warder  should 
clearly  understand  its  principles  and  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out 
with  regard  to  the  prisoners,  not  less  than  the  necessity  for  an  har- 
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monious  co-operation  between  all  in  authority.  There  is  also  this 
further  advantage  in  the  present  form  of  prison  administration,  that 
it  furnishes  the  officers,  through  the  mark  system,  with  a  distinct 
measure  by  which  the  work  and  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  can  be 
accurately  tested,  and  that  in  this  it  not  only  tends  to  increase  their 
intelligence  and  the  interest  which  they  feel  in  their  duties,  but  that 
it  provides  a  principle  by  which  their  own  fairness  in  dealing  with 
the  prisoners  may  be  easily  ascertained.  In  the  event  of  any  diffi- 
culty or  derangement  in  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  prison, 
such  as  must  occasionally  occur,  it  has  now  become  comparatively 
easy  to  trace  the  cause  of  it  directly  back  to  the  particular  person 
or  thing  at  fault  in  a  degree  which  was  formerly  impossible. 

These  are  results  general  indeed  in  their  character,  but  affecting, 
in  no  inconsiderable  d^ree,  the  success  of  any  prison  system,  and 
easily  verified  by  all  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  examine  for 
themselves.  To  obtain  a  practical  test  of  the  merits  of  a  penal  sys- 
tem in  any  particular  jail  by  a  reference  to  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  recommittals  is  a  different  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  less  easy  question.  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion worth  having,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  exclude  the  cases 
of  all  recommittals  from  any  other  than  this  prison,  but  to  distin- 
guish between  those  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  short  periods  of 
imprisonment  and  those  upon  whom  the  fuller  influence  of  the  prison 
has  been  brought  to  bear ;  for,  although  the  recommittals  may  some- 
times appear  numerous,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  number  of  persons 
80  recommitted  is  large.  Thus,  although  out  of  2,037  persons  com- 
mitted to  this  prison  during  the  last  year  (1869)  522  are  cases  of 
recommittal,  it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  no  less  than  171  have 
been  repeatedly  in  prison  during  this  same  year,  and  next,  that,  out 
of  that  total  number  of  2,037  committals,  894  cases  are  to  be 
assigned  to  vagrancy,  drunkenness,  drunken  assaults,  insubordinate 
conduct  in  workhouses,  and  such  like.  "Whether  and  how  any  sys- 
tem of  penal  treatment  can  effectually  discourage  or  reform  this 
class  of  offenders  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  needless  here  to  specu- 
late, but  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  criminal  law  provides  for 
their  punishment  by  short  periods  of  imprisonment,  which  rarely 
exceed  seven,  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days,  and  are  often  unaccom- 
panied by  hard  labor,  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  look  for  any  sub- 
stantial result.  So,  again,  in  comparing  the  four  years  before  with 
the  four  years  after  1864,  although  the  number  of  recommittals  may 
appear  on  an  average  to  vary  but  little,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  length  of  sentence  increases,  the  number  of  recom- 
mittals, during  the  second  period,  from  1865  to  1869,  diminishes. 

[Senate  No.  21.]  50 
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XXIV.   THE   PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PRISON 
QUESTION  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

1.  Jailb  in  India. 

Br  LnurmrAirr-CoLOMBL  O.  HuroHnraov,  O.  8.  T^  bmBcroB-OnnsAL  ov  Pcmoa  xh  «■> 
Punjab,  akd  CoBBBfPoin>iii«  Mkmbkb  of  tbb  Pbison  AssooiATioir  of  Nbw  Yobx. 

In  1835,  the  late  Lord  Macauley,  in  a  minute  submitted  to  the 
gOTernment  of  India,  on  the  subject  of  jails,  observed : 

Whatever  I  hear  ahout  Indian  prisonerB  satisfies  me  that  their  discipline  is  toix 
defective.  We  need  not  go  far  for  proofiL  The  jail  in  our  own  immediate  nei^^hbor- 
hood  is  in  a  condition  which  reflects  great  dishonor  on  oar  government.  Hnndreda 
of  the  worst  and  most  desperate  criminals  are  assembled  there.  Thej  are  all  et^ 
lected  in  one  great  body ;  thej  are  therefore  quite  aUe,  when  their  passioBS  are 
inflamed,  to  overpower  any  resistance  which  tliose  who  are  placed  over  them  can 
oppose  to  their  fary.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  they  murdered  the  superintend- 
ing magistrate.  At  present  no  visitor  can  enter  the  gates  without  danger,  and  thia 
evil  exists  on  the  very  spot  at  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  European  intelligeBee 
and  power  is  ooncentratedi  at  the  seat  of  government,  under  the  very  ejres  of  th» 
supreme  authorities.  It  might,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  be  removed  by 
very  simple  means,  and  at  a  very  light  expense.  When  such  is  the  state  of  the 
Jail  at  the  Presidency,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  good  system  is  followed 
elsewhere ;  and  all  that  I  can  learn  on  the  sulject  leads  me  to  belieird  that  the 
prisons  of  India  generally  require  great  improvement. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  in  this  country  we  can  possibly  establish  a  system  of  prison 
discipline  so*  good  as  that  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  not  an  unlimited  command  of  European  agency,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  flnd  good 
agents  for  such  a  purpose  among  our  native  suli^ectSb  StQl  I  am  satisfled  thai 
much  may  be  done.  In  tliis  town,  at  least,  and  at  a  few  other  places,  we  might  be 
able  to  establish  a  system  not  much  inferior  in  efficiency  to  that  which  exists  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Lord  Macaulay  suggested  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  accordingly  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  at  the  Presidency — including  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
justices  of  her  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  law  commission  and  of  the  civil  service  —  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  General  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
subject. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  report,  are  given  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Howell,  Under-Secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  in  his  valuable 
published  memorandum  on  jails  and  jail  discipline  in  India,  and 
show  fully  the  general  views  of  the  committee : 

On  the  whole,  in  reviewing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Indian  jails,  although 
on  some  points  which  we  have  not  failed  to  throw  into  a  strong  light,  the  humanity 
of  it  is  doubtful.  Tet  generally  the  care  that  is  taken  of  the  physical  condition  of 
these  unfortunate  men  in  the  great  essentials  of  cleanliness,  attention  to  the  sick. 
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and  the  proTisioii  of  food  and  doihing,  appears  to  ns  to  be  liighlj  honorable  to  the 
goyenunent  of  BHUah  India. 

In  this  p(^t  of  Tiew,  when  ikir  allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  dhnato  of  the 
country  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  we  doubt  whether  India  will  not  bear  a  com- 
parison even  with  England,  where  we  imagine  for  some  years  past  money  and 
attention  haye  been  less  grudged  to  secure  the  health  and  the  bodily  comforts  of 
prisoners  than  has  erer  been  the  case  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Doubtless  within  the  last  ten  years  many  European 
countries  hare  possessed  a  fow  Jails  to  which  more  individual  attention  is  turned 
than  to  any  one  jiil  now  in  India ;  but  we  would  only  be  understood  to  compare  in 
respect  to  the  attention  paid  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners — the  i^^neral 
system  of  jails  in  India  with  the  general  system  of  other  countries. 

As  it  appears  to  us,  that  which  has  elsewhere  been  deemed  the  first  step  of  prison 
reform  has  not  now  to  be  taken  in  India ;  what,  after  many  years,  was  the  first  good 
effect  of  the  labors  of  Howard  and  Neild  in  England,  has  already  been  achieved 
here.  There  is  no  systematic  carelessness  as  to  the  drcumstances  of  the  prisoner — 
no  niggardly  disregard  of  his  natural  wants ;  he  is  not  left  to  starve  of  cold  or  hun- 
ger, or  to  live  on  the  charity  of  individuals ;  he  is  not  left  in  filth  or  stench,  to  sink 
under  disease,  without  an  attempt  to  cure  him ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  bribe  his 
Jailer  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  which  the  law  allows  him. 

What  was  in  England  the  second  stage  of  pris(m  reform  seems  to  be  nearly  the 
present  state  of  prison  discipline  in  India.  The  phyrical  condition  of  the  prisoner 
has  been  looked  to,  but  nothing  more ;  and  the  consequences  here,  as  in  England, 
have  been  tliat  a  prison,  without  being  the  less  demoralizing,  is  not  a  very  unpleas- 
ant place  of  residence.  This  is  a  state  which,  as  one  of  transition,  may  be  borne  for 
awhile,  but  which  would,  if  it  continued  for  three  or  four  generations.  In&llibly  do 
great  injury  to  society.  The  political  necesrity  for  turning  attention  to  a  moral 
reform  in  prison  discipline  is  only  made  the  stronger  by  there  being  little  necessity 
for  much  physical  reform. 

Even  in  other  respects,  the  Indian  prisons  have  pointe  in  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  shun  a  comparison  with  more  civilized  countries.  The  mixture  of  debtors  with 
criminals,  which  in  some  places  existo  in  England,  and  which  appears  universal  or 
neariy  universal  in  North  America,  is  unknown  in  any  jail  in  India.  The  proportion 
of  distinct  civil  Jails  to  all  other  jails  is  very  honorable  to  the  government.  The 
mixture  of  the  two  sexes  in  Indian  prisons  is  unknown ;  and,  in  general,  the  separa- 
tion of  tried  and  untried  prisoners  is  at  least  as  complete  in  India  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  allude  to  these  things,  not  to  give  more  credit  to  the  Indian  Government 
in  this  matter  than  it  deserves,  but  to  show  that,  although  we  have  found  much  fault 
and  recommend  many  reforms,  it  is  not  fhmi  a  vain  contempt  of  all  that  has  been 
done  before.  In  showing  how  much  has  already  been  done,  we  feel  that  we  do  but 
strengthen  the  argument  for  completing  all  that  there  is  to  do. 

Mr.  Howell  points  out  in  his  memorandum  that — 

The  next  great  step  in  the  way  of  prison  reform  was  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector-general  of  jidls  in  each  province.  It  was  in  the  northwestern  provinces, 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Thomason,  that  the  first  effectual  effort  was  made 
in  the  direction  urged  by  the  committee  of  1889,  and  that  the  first  inspector-general 
of  prisons  was  appointed. 

The  example  of  the  northwestern  provinces  was  shortly  followed  in  the  Punjab, 
in  Bengal,  in  Madras  and  In  Bombay ;  in  the  minor  administrations  a  similar  office 
has  also  been  created,  at  different  dates ;  so  that  there  is  now  not  a  single  province 
(except  Coorg,  which  contains  one  jail  only)  in  British  India  in  which  the  local  gov- 
ernment has  not  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  an  officer  whose  whole 
time  and  attention  Is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  jail  management. 
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The  third  important  measare  of  prison  reform  in  India  was  alao  initiated  in  the 
northwestern  provinces.  Up  to  the  year  I860,  in  these  provinces,  and  indeed  gen- 
erallj  throoghont  the  country,  the  management  of  the  district  jails  had  devolved 
npon  the  magistrate.  But  it  was  found  that  in  the  progress  of  administration  these 
officials  had  been  so  overwhelmed  with  the  multifmous  business  of  all  departments 
that  thej  were  unable  to  find  time  to  regulate  the  management,  economy  and  disci- 
pline of  the  local  prison  with  the  care  and  the  exactness  which  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  the  government  and  the  purposes  of  the  civil  administration  demand.  Other 
agency  was  therefore  required,  and  this  was  most  suitably  found  in  the  dvil  assistant 
surgeons.  Hitherto  the  civil  surgeon  had  only  the  medical  charge  of  the  local  jail ; 
henceforth  he  was  to  have  the  entire  charge,  and  an  allowance  for  the  additional 
duty,  with  a  small  office  establishment,  was  sanctioned  for  him.  This  arrangement 
was  confirmed  experimentally  by  the  government  of  India  in  1863,  and  was  finally 
sanctioned  in  1864,  when  the  local  government  was  able  to  show  that  in  every  one 
of  the  twenty-five  jails  to  which  civil  surgeons  had  been  appointed  there  had  been 
improved  discipline  and  improved  economy,  the  gross  annual  cost  having  decreased 
by  11  rupees  6  annas  per  prisoner,  with  a  net  profit  of  over  42,000  rupees  from  jail 
manufactures.  The  same  course  has  now  been  introduced  all  over  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  also  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  a  regular  scale  of  allowances  has 
been  recently  sanctioned  for  the  charge  of  a  district  jail  according  to  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  confined  therein. 

The  last  and  recent  great  measure  for  the  improvement  of  jails  in  India  was  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  in  1864  under  the  orders  of  the  present  Viceroy  (now 
Lord  Lawrence).  The  recommendations  of  this  committee,  which  were  based  gen- 
erally upon  those  of  the  committee  of  1886,  were  circulated  for  the  guidance  of  all 
local  governments  and  administrations,  with  a  distinct  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  government  that  sanction  would  be  accorded  to  tiie  necessary  provision 
of  funds  for  giving  early  effect  to  any  carefully  matured  proposals  for  increasing 
jail  accommodation  wherever  it  was  manifestly  insufficient 

Two  important  points  should,  however,  be  here  noticed,  in  which  this  committee 
of  1864  differed  from  that  of  1886,  and  enunciated  views  in  advance  of  what  had 
theretofore  been  the  practice :  first,  that  no  central  jail  (intended  for  all  prisoners 
sentenced  to  a  term  exceeding  one  year)  should  be  built  for  more  than  one  thousand 
prisoners ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  minimum  space  allotted  to  each  prisoner  should  be 
nine  feet  by  six,  or  fifty-four  superficial  feet,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve,  or  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  cubic  feet. 

PriBon  administration  in  India  geems  then  to  have  been  marked  by 
four  prominent  features : 

1.  The  late  Lord  Macaualy's  minnte,  written  in  1836,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  resulting  therefrom  in  1836. 

2.  The  appointment  in  1844,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomason  (then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  northwestern 
provinces),  of  an  Inspector-General  of  jails  in  those  provinces. 

8.  The  appointment  also  recommended  by  Mr.  Thomason,  of  civil 
surgeons  to  the  entire  charge  of  the  jails. 

4.  The  appointment  by  the  Viceroy  (now  Lord  Lawrence)  of  a 
committee  in  1864  to  thoroughly  take  up  the  subject,  and  the 
distinct  promise  of  the  government  of  India  that  sanction  to  the 
necessary 'provision  of  funds  for  giving  early  effect  to  any  carefully 
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matured  proposals  for  increasing  jail  accommodation  wherever  it 
was  manifestly  insufficient. 

In  proceeding  with  this  subject  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it 
under  the  following  headings,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  always  give 
first  as  much  of  the  published  official  reports  as  my  space  will  admit : 

1.  Jail  accommodation.  2.  Superintendence.  8.  Discipline. 
4.  Education.    6.  Health.    6.  Eeformatories. 

1.  Jail  Aooommodation. 

One  great  improvement  recommended  by  the  committee  of  1836 
was  the  maintenance  of  properly  constructed  central  jails,  in  which 
adequate  accommodation  could  be  provided  and  discipline  be 
efficiently  administered. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Howell  observes : 

The  recommendations  already  referred  to  of  the  last  prison  committee  with  regard 
to  central  jails  being  provided  for  every  prisoner  sentenced  to  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  and  as  regards  the  necessary  amount  of  cubic  and  superficial  accommodation 
per  man,  have  very  largely  added  to  the  difficulties  of  providing  jail  buildings. 

As  regards  central  jails,  the  recommendation  was  not  a  new  one,  but  originated 
with  the  previous  committee  of  1836.  Prior  to  1864,  however,  it  was  in  the  north- 
western provinces  that  the  first  steps  toward  their  introduction  was  taken  by  Sir  G. 
Clerk,  then  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  subsequently  in  1846  Mr.  Woodcock,  the  first 
Inspector-General,  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Thomason  to  the  direct  charge  of  the  Agra 
central  jail.  The  experiment  at  Agra  was  entirely  successful,  and  in  1848  the  jails 
at  Bareille  and  Allahabad  were  made  central  jaUs.  In  1861  Mr.  Edmonstone  sub- 
mitted a  strong  application  to  complete  a  system  of  central  prisons  for  the  north- 
western provinces,  and  applications  to  the  same  efibct  were  at  the  same  time  received 
from  the  chief  commissioners  of  Oude  and  the  central  provinces.  In  the  Punjab,  as 
I  have  above  stated,  proposals  were  submitted  very  soon  after  annexation  for  the 
establishment  of  central  prisons,  and  at  SaUve  the  first  central  prison  was  completed 
in  1852,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  two  other  central  jails  at  Morllau  and  Rawnel 
Raidee  were  nearly  finished. 

In  Madras  the  necessity  of  central  jails  had  been  already  recognized,  and  so  far 
back  as  1857  it  had  been  proposed  to  build  five  central  jails,  of  which  two  at  Cond- 
batore  and  Rajahmundy  had  been  commenced. 

In  Bombay  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  matter  of  central  prisons 
prior  to  1864  In  Bengal  the  Lieutenant-Governor  reported  in  1864  that  the  princi- 
pal defects  pointed  out  by  the  prison  committee  of  1836  still  exist,  although  in  a 
diminished  degree,  and  that  beyond  two  abortive  attempts  at  establishing  peniten- 
tiaries at  Hazereebaugh  and  Deegah,  no  practical  steps  had  since  been  taken  in  the 
matter  of  central  jails. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1864,  returns  were  called  for  by 
the  government  of  India  in  the  public  works'  department,  from  all  local  goverments 
and  administrations,  to  show  the  amount  of  existing  jail  accommodation,  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  for  whom  it  was  considered  desirable  to  provide 
in  each  district.  The  replies  to  this  reference  did  not  enter  sufficiently  into  the 
nature  of  the  existing  accommodation  ;  but  the  general  result  deducible  was,  that 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  of  all  classes  at  that  time  throughout  aU  India 
was  about  74,000,  while  at  the  rate  of  648  cubic  feet  per  man,  barracks,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  only  existed  for  52,000 ;  showing,  that  in  addition  to  what  would 
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be  Teqaired  for  replacing  inferior  buildings  bj  oikers,  <m  approyed  plana,  for  meeting 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  criminals,  and  in  the  way  of  sabsidiuy,  and  anxUiarj 
aooonunodation,  a  large  expenditure  on  new  buildings  would  be  necessary. 

Without  caQiag  for  further  details  as  to  existing  accommodation,  the  govenunent 
of  India  expressed  Ms  yeadiBosi  to  consider,  on  its  own  merits,  any  proposal  for 
jails  that  might  be  submitled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Madras  fire  Inge  mitial  jails  had  been  in  progress,  and  of 
these  that  at  Comibatore  has  been  completed,  and  tiittt  act  Wn|ah»B«4y  ^»ffl  ysnhaiitjr 
be  so  during  the  current  year. 

The  other  three  are  progressing  well.  A  district  jail  at  Madura  has  been  finished, 
and  one  at  Calicut  is  well  adyanced.  Besides  this  the  Madras  government  has 
recently  submitted  an  application  for  620,000  rupees  (equal  to  63,000  pounds  sterlingX 
to  complete  their  district  jails  intended  to  accommodate  prisoners  sentenced  to 
periods  varying  from  thirty  days  to  one  year.  For  prisoners  sentenced  to  less  than 
one  month  s  imprisonment,  and  for  prisoners  under  trial,  a  sd^eme  for  subsidiary 
jidls,  involving  an  additional  expenditure  of  twelve  lakhs  (equal  to  120,000  ponndaX 
is  now  under  consideration. 

A  good  deal  ot  delay  has  been  occadoned  in  Bombay  by  the  excessive  expenditure 
which  that  government  originally  stated  to  be  necessary,  amounting  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  1,100  rupees  (equal  to  110  pounds)  per  prisoner.  A  large  central  jail  at 
Terrowda,  in  the  Deccan,  has  now  been  commenced,  on  an  estimate  amounting  to 
678  rupees  (equal  to  fifty-seven  pounds)  per  prisoner,  and  a  temporary  jidl  has  been 
constructed  at  the  same  place  to  relieve  the  existing  jails,  pending  the  completion 
of  the  permanent  buiding. 

In  Bengal  too,  there  has  been  considerable  delay  in  the  preparation  of  a  standard 
design  for  jails;  but  during  the  current  year  one  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
government  of  India,  and  rapid  progress  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  in  canning 
out  the  work  at  Deegah,  Haiareebaugh,  Midnapore,  and  Wudden,  where  large 
central  prisons  are  urgently  required.  For  the  first  three  of  these  grants  have  been 
provided  during  the  current  year. 

A  penitentiary  for  one  hundred  male  and  eight  female  prisoners  has  been  con- 
structed at  Hazareebaugh. 

As  stated  above,  the  northwestern  provinces  and  the  Pui^ab  have  for  some  years 
taken  the  lead  in  prison  construction,  and  the  requirements  of  the  former  may  now 
be  said  to  be  approaching  completion,  while  in  the  latter,  some  district  jails  only 
are  required. 

In  the  central  provinces,  the  central  jail  at  Balpore  was  practically  complete  at 
the  end  of  last  year ;  and  those  at  Nagpore,  Hoshungabad  and  Jubblepore,  well 
advanced. 

In  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts,  a  central  jail  for  668  prisoners  has  been 
completed  at  Akola,  and  another  at  Ormrawuttee  is  well  advanced,  and  will  probably 
be  flinished  this  year. 

In  British  Burmah  a  district  jail  has  been  completed  at  Bassein,  and  othen  at 
Thayetmo  and  Tonugboo  are  nearly  finished. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  jail  construction  in  all 
provinces  except  Bombay  and  Bengal,  since  the  report  of  the  jail  committee  of  1864 ; 
and  in  the  case  of  these  two  provinces  designs  have  at  length  been  settled,  so  that 
they  should  now  soon  be  on  a  par  with  the  rest. 

Jails  lately  sanctioned  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  barracks  for  male  crim- 
inals,  which  form  the  principal  part  of  each  jail,  generally  radiate  from  one  central 
watch  tower,  which  commands  the  whole  of  the  jail  inclosure,  and  are  inclosed 
between  an  inner  and  outer  wall  or  palisading,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  polygon,  the 
number  of  sides  of  which  corresponds  to  the  number  of  barracks.  The  bairacks  are 
further  divided  one  from  another  by  walls  connecting  the  angles  of  the  inner  and 
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outer  polygons,  to  that  each  is  in  a  separate  indosore  of  its  own,  in  which  are  placed 
a  priyj  and  cook-honse. 

To  this  polygon  there  is  only  one  approach  from  the  outside,  and  the  barracks  can 
only  be  approached  ftom  the  inner  drele  or  polygon  in  which  the  watch  tower  is 
situated. 

For  the  larger  Jails  two  sets  of  polygons,  arranged  in  this  way  and  placed  near 
one  another,  are  generally  provided.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  with  reference  to  the  monsoons,  for  all  buildings  occupied  by 
prisoners  to  face  in  one  direction,  the  radiating  system  has  been  abandoned ;  but 
these  places  are  few  in  number. 

Solitary  cells  for  certain  proportions  of  the  prisoners  are  sometimes  i>laced  in  the 
sections  of  the  polygons,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  in  distinct  inclosures. 

Workshops  for  the  adult  male  criminals  are  constructed  either  against  the  walls 
separating  the  barracks  from  each  other,  or  in  separate  inclosures,  generally  con- 
nected with  the  men's  polygon  by  means  of  a  passage  between  walls  or  rows  of 
palisading. 

The  male  hospital  consists  of  one  or  more  buildings  in  a  distinct  indosure,  in 
which  are  placed  the  native  doctor's  house,  dead  house,  and  the  necessary  outniffices. 
A  separate  ward  for  contagious  diseases  is  sometimes  provided. 

Female  criminals  are  still,  as  a  rule,  lodged  within  the  same  general  indosure  as 
male  criminals ;  but  the  portion  of  this  reserved  for  thdr  use  is  divided  off  from  the 
rest  by  a  wall  of  some  twelve  feet  high,  and  within  this  are  placed  female  workshops, 
cook-houses,  privies,  etc,  and  sometimes  a  female  hospital,  so  that  they  are  completely 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  prison.  A  i^milar  remark  applies  to  juveniles.  The 
latter  are  generally  provided  with  separate  cells,  while  the  former,  as  a  rule,  are 
in  wards  containing  a  moderate  number.  There  are  also  generally,  in  the  larger 
jails,  separate  wards  for  European  prisoners,  and  for  male  and  female  debtors ;  and 
in  the  district  jaUs,  others  for  prisoners  under  trial.  These  may  be  in  divisions  of 
the  principal  polygons,  or  in  separate  indosures.  The  provision  of  quarantine  wards 
has  also  been  lately  approved. 

The  whole  of  these  groups  of  buildings  are  inclosed  within  one  outer  wall,  gen- 
erally rectangular,  provided  with  one  entrance  gateway,  over  which  are  the  quarters 
of  the  jailer,  and  acyoining  which  are  the  guardrooms  and  neoessaiy  storerooms  and 
offices.  In  the  greater  part  of  India  these  buildings  are  all  single  storied,  the  floors 
being  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  barracks  for  men 
and  women  each  consist  of  two  or  three  wards,  dghteen  or  twenty  feet  broad,  and 
capable  of  holding  tram  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  with  about  forty  superficial  feet 
of  floor  area,  and  648  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each.  Thirty-six  superficial  feet  and  648 
cubic  feet  have  been  fixed  as  the  minimum  dimensions ;  less  space  than  that  just 
mentioned  is  rarely  given,  and  sometimes  the  provision  is  in  excess  of  this.  Veran- 
dahs are  only  given  to  those  barracks  in  certain  places  where  the  climate  is  thought  to 
require  it.  Doors  are  generally  provided  between  every  pair  of  beds,  and  a  small 
window  above  each  door ;  and  ample  ridge  ventilation  is  given  by  an  opening  along 
the  entire  length  of  ridge,  or  by  smaller  ones  at  intervals.  A  night  privy,  accessible 
to  an  attendant  from  the  outside,  is  generally  provided  in  e^ch  ward. 

Cells  are  built  with  a  floor  area  of  100  superfidal  feet  and  cubic  contents  1,500 
feet,  and  are  frequently  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  means  of  a  thermantidote,  centri- 
cally  situated.  In  most  cases  each  cell  is  provided  with  a  separate  airing  yard.  The 
proportion  of  cells  for  male  adults  has  been  fixed  at  16  to  17  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  such  prisoners. 

The  hospitals  are  built  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  barracks,  but  are  raised 
further  ftrom  the  ground,  and  have  verandahs  on  all  sides,  and  are  generally  capable 
of  accommodating  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  male  adult  criminals.  Workshops  are 
merely  open  sheds. 
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On  the  subject  of  accommodation  then,  it  appears  that,  judging 
only  from  the  oflScial  report  of  Mr.  Howell,  sufficient  accommodation 
does  not  at  present  exist.  In  1864,  as  before  stated,  the  returns 
showed  74,000  prisoners,  and  accommodation,  such  as  in  that  year 
was  considered  necessary  on  the  scale  of  648  cubic  feet  per  man, 
existed  only  for  52,000  prisoners,  and  in  the  report  for  the  Punjab, 
the  Inspector-General  of  Jails  stated : 

The  standard  allowance  of  space  in  barracks  for  each  prisoner  heretofore  has  been 
400  cable  feet,  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  lateral  or  superfldal  space  enjojed  by 
him ;  so  long  as  he  got  400  cubic  feet,  he  might  be  lying  within  six  inches  of  his 
neighbor. 

Since  the  year  1864  very  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide 
buildings,  such  as  are  considered  suitable  for  prisoners  in  India,  with 
reference  to  health  and  discipline  and  safety  from  attempts  at  escape ; 
and,  as  the  places  on  which  those  central  jails  are  constructed  and 
approved  and  enforced  by  the  government  of  India,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  will  be  completed  as  quickly  as  the  finances  of  the  empire  can 
bear  their  cost.  The  general  plan  on  which  these  jails  are  con- 
structed has  been  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Howell,  from  whose  descrip- 
tion it  is  evident  that  great  care  has  been  manifested  to  insure  ample 
accommodation  for  giving  to  each  man  sufficient  space  to  sleep  in ; 
for  hospitals  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the  prisoners'  health 
and  cleanliness ;  for  employing  them  in  work  shops  and  in  various- 
kinds  of  intra-mural  labor ;  and  for  solitary  cells  for  punishment. 
But  the  plan  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  the  present  or  future 
necessity  of  giving,  for  more  than  15  to  17  per  cent  of  the  prisoners, 
separate  sleeping  cells.    Mr.  Howell's  report  shows,  that 

Most  of  the  local  governments  in  India  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  separate 
system.  The  government  of  Madras  is  persuaded  that  no  complete  system  of  reforma- 
tion is  possible  until  each  prisoner  is  provided  with  a  separate  sleeping  ceU. 

But  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense  is  admitted. 

The  government  of  Bombay  oonaiders  the  separate  system  (that  is,  isolation  in  a 
separate  cell  at  night,  with  labor  in  association  with  other  prisoners  during  the  day) 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  test,  but  to  be  delayed  only  on  the  score  of  expense. 

The  government  of  the  northwestern  provinces  seems  satisfied  with  the  existing 
system  under  which,  in  those  provinces,  each  prisoner  has  a  separate,  well-elevated 
Bleeping  berth,  measuring  6i  feet  by  2  feet  by  2  feet,  and  is  associated  with  other 
prisoners  in  labor  by  day. 

The  Punjab  government  strongly  urges  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  separate 
system,  and  deprecates  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense. 

The  Chief  Commis^ners  of  Oude  and  the  central  provinces,  the  President  of  the 
Hyderabad  district,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Mysore,  appear  to  concur  with  the 
government  of  the  northwestern  provinces,  that  separate  sleeping  berths  are  all 
that  is  required. 

Pr.  Monat,  the  Inspector-General  of  jails  in  Bengal,  says : 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  new  presidency  jail  should  bear  the 
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fopamle  qntem  tbioiigboiit,  wUh  MBodaAion  onl j  duiik^  the  daj  wIma  at  woork,  ot 
il&  hospital  when  siek. 

During  mj  recent  Tiait  to  Eii»^,  I  emfdojed  much  of  m j  time  in  yislting  priaona 
and  in  re-atndjing  the  subject  of  priaon  discipline  in  all  ita  relatione,  and  I  have 
arriyed  at  the  oondosion  that,  antU  the  system  of  ooUectiye  imprisonment,  now  in 
nae  in  India,  is  entiielj  abandoned,  Indian  prisons  will  remain,  what  every  person 
practically  and  intimately  acquainted  with  them  knows  them  to  be,  training  schools 
of  vice  and  crime. 

The  Inspcctor-Gteneral  of  Jails  in  the  Punjab,  Dr.  Dallas,  showB, 
m  his  very  interesting  memorandum,  to  which  I  invite  attention, 
how  association  at  night  is  a  moral  evil,  and  how  the.  prisoners  then 
congregate  together  to  tell  stories,  crack  jokes  and  enjoy  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  the  system  of  separation  at  night 
in  sleeping  cells  would  be  enormously  expensive,  probably  very 
unhealthy,  and  that  it  is  not  considered 

That  grounds  have  been  shown  for  adopting  even  experimentally  the  cellular  qrs- 
tem  for  jaila  in  India. 

As  regards  the  expense,  Mr.  Howell  observes : 

In  the  instance  of  the  proposed  jaU  at  Calcutta,  the  estimated  expense  per  prisoner 
was  £120 ;  and  even  if  this  estimate  was  a  sufficient  one,  the  average  number  ot  pris- 
oners confined  in  India  being  probably  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  100,000,  the  requisite 
outlay  would  not  faU  short  of  £12,000,000  sterling.  But  since,  for  the  sanitary 
reasons  above  given,  it  is  probable  that  cells  of  a  very  superior  size  and  construction 
to  those  proposed  would  be  necessary,  and  that  they  would  have  to  be  provided  with 
means  of  artificial  ventilation,  the  cost  which  the  construction  of  such  cells  would 
involve  would  be  far  greater  than  the  sum  that  has  been  named. 

This  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  giving  sleeping  cells  to  all 
the  prisoners  in  the  various  jails  of  India  being  based  on  what  the 
cost  per  prisoner  might  be  in  Calcutta,  does  not  give  reliable  data  for 
assuming  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme  is  quite  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  empire,  or  for  rejecting  one  of  the  most  important  reformatory 
measures.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether,  as  the  expense  in  other 
parts  of  India  of  materials  and  labor  are  not  so  great  as  in  Calcutta, 
the  large  sum  of  £12,000,000  sterling  would  be  required.  But,  sup- 
posing it  would  be^  why,  still,  should  not  a  beginning  be  made  on 
such  a  scale  as  the  revenue  could  afford,  and  the  plans  of  these 
large  and  very  costly  jails  now  constructing  be'so  modified  as  to 
admit  of  the  system  of  separate  sleeping  cells  being  gradually  intro- 
duced ? 

It  is  also  said  that  separate  sleeping  cells  would  most  probably  be 
very  unhealthy,  and  are  therefore  objectionable, 

Mr.  Howell's  report  on  this  observes : 

No  questions  have  been  more  completely  discussed  during  the  last  low  years  thaa 

Ihoee  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  means  of  affording  accommodation  in 

India,  under  the  most  favorable  sanitary  conditions,  to  large  numbers  of  men  who 

must  necessarily  be  accumulated  in  one  place.    In  regard  to  the  principles  on 
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whUik  floMten  ought  to  be  Moommodftted  in  Indtui  knacks  tad  hospltds^  tiie 
lojal  sanitary  oommisnon  in  this  country,  and  the  nnmeroos'  otiwr  high  antlioil* 
#60  that  yrete  consulted,  came  to  oonchislonB  whkh  *vrete  pnetically  unaaimous. 
The  diflleulty  of  properly  ventilating  Tety  small  rooms  is  found  to  be  insupsaraUe. 
9acii  rooms,  notwithstanding  the  many  adTaatages  wUdi  they  Trould  in  some 
Mqpects  present,  were  therefore  alto^ther  rejected  as  unsuitable,  on  sanitary  ground% 
f»  occupation  by  Mtish  soldiers;  and  rooms  hokUng  from  twenty  to  five^mdp 
twenty  men,  with  an  ample  allowance  of  space  to  each  man,  hate,  under  th« 
same  Mgh  authority,, been  adopted.  The  same  principles  hare  been  followed  when- 
eyer  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  native  troops  in  barracks 
or  hospitals.  The  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  are  equally  and  indeed  still  more 
lipplicable  in  the  case  of  prisoners  in  Indian  jails.  If  it  be  difficult  to  supply 
proper  ventilation  to  small  room^  for  soldiers,  when  the  only  ttmH  to  the  number 
oC  openings  is  one  that  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  difficulty 
is  &r  greater  in  the  case  of  jails ;  and  the  difficulty  is  one  which,  as  a  matter  oi  fact, 
has  not  been  solved.  The  question  of  the  proper  plan  of  constructing  cells  for 
prisoners  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  has  long  been  under  dlscusdon  in  the 
mamerous  central  jails  of  Northern  India,  but  no  satis&ctory  plans  have,  we 
believe,  yet  been  adopted.  In  the  rude  central  jails,  in  spite  of  repeated  expeii- 
ments  and  alterations,  the  cells  have  been  found  uninhabitable  in  the  hot  weather. 
At  Agra  and  Meerut,  the  occupation  of  the  cells  have  only  been  possible  with  the 
M  of  an  expensive  and  elaborate  machinery  fbr  artificial  -ventOation.  ^mllar  ffnttB 
have  been  reported  ftom  the  Punjab.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
fliat  it  has  been  found  hardly  practicable  throughout  a  great  part  of  India  to  carry- 
out,  with  due  regard  to  the  hea,lth  of  the  prisoners,  sentences  of  solitary  confinement, 
^en  in  those  jaUs  where  the  cells  are  unusually  good  in  construction.  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  that  while  this  is  true  of  Northern  India,  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  subject  in  the  summer  months  to  hot  winds,  and  where 
the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  are  extreme,  it  is  not  true  in  the 
damp  climate  of  Lower  Bengal.  Possibly  this  assertion  may  be  correct ;  but  the 
fsots  that  have  hitherto  been  adduced  in  its  support  seem  to  us  to  be  altogether 
insufficient.  Dr.  Monat  has  appealed  to  the  healthiness  of  the  Calcutta  jail,  where 
a  considerable  number  of  cells  is  in  use.  Even  if  the  superior  healthiness  of  these 
^ells  had  been  proved,  which,  in  Our  opinion,  it  has  not  been,  we  should  doubt 
whetiier  any  general  conclusions  could  properly  be  based  on  so  limited  an 
experience.  Certainly  the  returns  of  mortality  for  the  Calcutta  jail,  present  no 
special  cause  for  satisfaction.  The  average  annual  ratio  of  deaths,  during  the  last 
five  years,  has  been  four  "per  cent,  a  rate  which,  however  fjeivorable  it  may  be  when 
compared  with  that  of  other  Bengal  jails,  is  by  no  means  so  in  comparison  with  that 
which  {oevails  in  the  better  classof  prisons  in  Northern  India. 

The  foregoing  d^ea  not  prove  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
healthy,  and  yet  separate,  sleeping  cells  for  prisoners  in  India. 

Assuming  the  solitary  cells,  alluded  to,  to  have  been  of  the  best 
possible  design,  yet  they  are  not  shown  to  have  been  placed  and 
tried  in  jails  which  had  sufficient  space  for  them ;  and  it  may  be,  on 
the  contrary,  assumed  as  certain  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
they  were  unavoidably  placed  in  old  jails,  quite  unsuited  for  giving 
Aem  a  fkit  trial.  Again,  these  solitary  cells  were  used  for  the  con 
flnement  of  prisoners,  day  and  night,  whereas  those  sought  to  be 
introduced  into  the  jail  system  would  be  occupied  only  at  night, 
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and  not  at  all  daring  the  day  —  a  diffbren!de  very  materially  affect- 
ing the  chances  of  the  cellB'being  healthy  or  unhealthy.' 

Lastly,  separate  sleeping  cells  have  not,  apparently,  been  tried  on 
a  scale  suflBlciently  e?.tensive  to  prove,  or  disprove,  the  snppositioix' 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  toonstrnct  them,  so  that  they  shall  be  safe 
fir^afm  attempts  at  escape,  and  yet  healthy. 

'  When  with  these  considerations  is  combined  the  fietct,  that  the 
gpveraments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay  and  Pniyab  strongly 
recommend  the  intixMluctioa.  of  separate  slewing  cells,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  these  governments  did  not  consider  the  proposal  a  prao* 
tical  impossibility  on  the  gjTotmd  of  health,  and  that  the  system  has 
y^t  to  be  tried  in  India. 

111  every  pnydAee  in  British  ^India  exoiopt  Ooorg,  there  is  an 
inspector-general,  who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  management  of 
,the  jails  udder  his  charge,  awl  is  the  adviser  of  the  loeal  govem- 
mitM  in  all  muttera.  of  prison  discqditie, 

'  Ad  a  general  mle  eadi  central  jail  haa '%  naedical  officer  in  charge 
of  it,  and  the  appointments  to  them  are  prizes  to  the  best  medical 
officers  in  charge  of  the  district  jails.  As  a  rule,  European  jailora 
81^  employed  in  central  jails.  The  supmntendents  of  central  and 
district  jails  am  ge&erally  in  immediate  subordination  to  the  inspeo- 
tcfr-general  of  th^  province,  and  the  whole  form  a-  separate  depart- 
ment of  eacb  administration. 

The  jailors  of  district  jails  are  generally  natives,  and  in  all  jails 
the  subordinate  establishment  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  native. 

The  irispe<kor-general  of  jails  of  the  northwestern  provinces  thus 
writes  regarding  native  jail  ofiScials,  and  his  remarks  apply  justly 
to  all  India : 

There  is  still  mueli  thorn  for  Impruvitemait  In  this  etata,  as  a  body.  At  t&e  aaone 
time  It  ia  MbOuiotf  to  find  that  the  higher  rate  of  paj  lately  aaaeUooed  hjgoymm- 
ment  for  darogaha^  and  other  jail  officials,  Ib  having  ji  decided  effect  in  attractiim^  i| 
hetter  class  of  men  to  the  prison  department. 

8.   DlSOKlilNB. 

The  jail  codes  prescribe  three  dasses  of  labor:  hard,  medium,  aad 
light — the  transfer  of  a  prisoner  irom  one  dass  to  another  beiB|; 
oonsidered  an  indulgence  to  be  earned,  and  not  a  right.  This,  if 
thoroughly  carried  out,  would  probably  render  the  discipline  bi 
Indian  jails  decidedly  penal,  but  Mr.  Howell  points  out: 

That  in  all  presidencies,  and  especially  in  Bengal,  the  rentnnerative  lAieorf  of' 
p^Boa  labor  pve^wila  to  an  extent  wJidch  makes  it  resy  doabtftU  whether  the  primaiy 
oliieet  of  the  senteoce,  pwiisluiie&ti  is  staadUy  and  qrsl^vnvatifally  kiopt  hefyte  thfi 
prisoner. 
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The  report  of  the  uiapector-general  of  jailB  for  the  Fimjab  oer- 
tainlj  supports  this  view.    He  observes  in  1867 : 

The  division  of  sentenoes  of  rigorous  impiisonment  into  fixed  periods  of  htad, 
medimn  and  light  labor^  was  ordered  in  the  edition  of  the  Jail  jonmal  published 
during  the  last  ^ear ;  but  I  found  that  tiia  order,  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
ineome  of  the  manufkctoriee,  oould  not  be  enforced,  and  that  officers  in  charge  of 
Jails,  knowing  that  the  profits  firom  the  )abor;of  prisoners  was  considered  one  of  the 
tests  of  good  management,  had  hedtated  to  carry  it  out  strictly.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  measure  will  reduce  the  income  of  the  Jails ;  and  indeed  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  in  some  of  the  larger  ones  to  find  the  requisite  amount  of  each 
description  of  labor;  steps  ha^e  however  been  taken  to  secure  the  order  receiving 
Tptaper  attention. 

B&tjoarde  and  PufUshmsnts. 

In  Bengal  any  convict,  after  working  through  certain  periods  of 
labor,  may  earn  the  following  indolgences : 

Employment  as  work-overseelfy  as  convict -warder,  as  conviet- 
gnard. 

The  grant  of  intermediate  imprisonment.  In  this  latter  class  he 
may,  nnder  certain  conditions,  sleep  outside  the  jail,  attending  daily 
at  the  jail  for  work  and  orders.  This  indulgence  six  prisoners  earned 
in  1865,  nine  in  1866,  and  eighteen  in  1867.  The  number  is  cer- 
tainly very  small  out  of  a  jail  population  of  over  10,000,  who  would 
be  under  sufficiently  long  sentenoes  to  come  under  this  system ;  but 
it  shows  a  beginning,  ^nd  that  is,  of  itself,  most  satisfactory. 

The  official  report  by  Mr.  Howell  states  that  ^^  remission  of 
sentence  is  not  systematically  allowed  in  Bengal,  but  may  be 
granted  under  the  orders  of  government  for  any  special  act  of  good 
service." 

The  punishments  are  fetters,  solitary  confinement,  flogging.  In 
1867,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  were 
punished. 

In  Madras,  rewards  such  as  in  Bengal ;  superadded  to  which,  pris- 
oners can  earn  some  remission  of  sentence,  and  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Punishments  are  flogging,  extra  labor,  and  double  irons. 

In  Bombay,  much  as  above,  but  prisoners  who.  have  committed 
certain  crimes  are  disqualified  fbr  holding  prison  offices.  The  sys- 
tems of  marks,  or  of  ^^  intermediate,"  or  of  remission  of  sentence, 
do  not  exist  in  Bombay. 

Punishments  are  confinement  (solitary),  confinement  in  stocks, 
and  fiogging. 

In  the  case  of  convicts  transported  to  the  presidency,  tickets  of 
leave  are  allowed. 

In  the  northwestern  provinces,  a  system  of  marks  is  stated  to 
answer  well  in  the  febntral  jails,  but  has  not  been  extended  to  the 
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jaik  of  the  districts.  Convicts  are  given  prison  offices,  and  ^^  are 
reputed  to*be  the  most  tmstworthy  officials."  Remission  of  sentence 
can  be  earned.  Intermediate  imprisonment  is  expected  to  be  soon 
introduced. 

Punishments  y  in  Madras.  About  two  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population  were  flogged.  In  the  Punjab  prison  offices  are  held  by 
convicts,  and  in  the  central  jail  the  system  of  marks  has  been 
enforced,  and  also  intermediate  imprisonment. 

The  punishments  are :  ^^  Increased  labor;  refusal  of  permission  to 
see  relatives ;  solitary  confinement ;  heavy  irons,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  flogging." 

The  foregoing  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  to  which,  throughout 
the  Presidencies,  rewards  and  punishments  are  given.  The  punish 
ment»  in  Bengal,  averaging  20  per  cent  of  the  prison  population, 
appears,  indeed,  excessive.  A  similar  return  for  the  other  provinces 
is  not  given  in  the  official  report ;  but  though  a  great  amount  of 
punishment  certainly  indicates,  as  a  rule,  an  unsuccessful  system  of 
jail  discipline,  yet  it  is  very  satislactory  to  observe  that  earnest  and 
continued  efforts  are  being  made  to  hold  out  to  each  prisoner, 
within  reasonable  limits,  fair  chances  of  ameliorating  his  condition 
by  his  own  efforts.  StiH,  it  is  evident  that  though  this  grand  prin- 
ciple is  recognized,  the  arrangements  for  allowing  it  to  be  fully 
developed  are  very  imperfect. 

At  present  the  governor  of  provinces  can  rei;nit  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  a  sentence,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  jail  depart- 
ment, would  do  so,  where  the  principle  of  partial  remission  is  ap- 
proved of ;  but  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  working,  either  for 
the  governor  or  the  jail  department,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  for  the 
judicial  department,  which  has  committed  the  prisoner  to  jail  for  a 
fixed  period  of  imprisonment. 

Before  this  principle  of  remission  can  be  properly  worked  in  India 
the  following  arrangements  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary : 

1st.  That  there  shall  be  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  the  period  of 
imprisonment,  which  shall  not  be  lessened  either  by  the  governor  or 
by  the  jail  authorities :  so  that,  when  a  magistrate  commit* a  piisoner 
to  jail,  he  knows  exactly  the  amount  of  actual  imprisonment  which 
his  sentence,  without  fail,  inflicts  on  the  offender. 

2d.  That  there  shall  be  a  portion  of  the  period  of  imprisonment 
within  which  the  prisoner  may,  by  his  own  efforts,  obtain  remis- 
sion. 

3d.  That  the  conditions  of  this  remission  shall  be  fixed,  and  that 
the  jail  authorities,  and  they  only,  shall  decide  whether  a  prisons 
has  or  has  not  fulfilled  those  conditions. 
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Katnrally,  mitil  the  above  arraogementB  are  pnj^oe^,  t^e  judioial 
department  looks  with  donbt,  i^  not  with  disfavory  on  any  remissiou 
of  a  sentence  passed  by  it  for  yery  sufiGloient  reasons,  and  regarding 
the  justice  of  which  remission  it  cannot  possibly  fonu  anyoorreolt 
opinion.  "No  doubt  it  was  the  feeling  that  the  judicial  departpaent 
might  justly  object  to  its  sentences  being  interfered  with  by  jail  oMr 
cials  that  produced,  a^  regards  the  Punjab,  the  order  that  the  chief 
court  judges  should  giye  their  opinion  oz^  all  recommendationa  for 
remission  of  sentences.  But  this  at  opce  destroyed  the  vhole  sys- 
tem :  for,  if  a  prisoner  is  told  that  on  the  fulfillment  of  oertain  con- 
ditions he  will  gain  a  certain  remission,  and  when  the  time  oomes  to 
give  it  to  him,  he  is  told  the  cjbief  court  objects  to  his  being  released, 
and  therefore  he  must  be  detained,  a  manifest  breach  of  faith  is 
committed  on  the  part  of  the  jail  authorities,  though  unavoidably, 
and  the  whole  system  is  destroyed. 

Kow,  this  difficulty  actually  occurred  in  the  Pup  jab,,  and  waa 
only  overcome  by  the  government  —  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  court  —  oan*ying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  jail  authof- 
i^ies. 

A  committee,  lately  appointed  by  the  Punjab  goyeroment,  to 
report  on  this  and  other  jail  questions,  recommended : 

That  no  reference  should  be  made  to  the  jndidal  department,  in  oonnecHon  with 
remission  of  sentences,  which  shoold  be  reported  for  the  sanction  of  goyenunent 
through  commissioners. 

The  local  government  approved  of  the  recommendation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  carried  out ;  but,  while  making  this  step  in 
advance,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  that  the  judicial 
department  should  know  exactly,  not  only  the  actual  length  of  im* 
prisonment  which  a  judicial  sentence  without  fail  will  inflict,  but  the 
tenns  and  conditions  of  that  impriscinmept. 

Por  instance,  when  a  judicial  officer  sentences  a  man  to  rigorous 
imprisonment,  say  for  five  years,  he  should  know  for  cei'tain  the 
€\xact  amount  of  the  sentence  which  will  be  passed  without  fail 
under  the  conditions  of  rigoro;US  imprisonment,  and  the  exact 
amount  w^hin  which  the  prisoner  may  by  his  own  exertions  mitigate 
his  condition  ;  and  lastly,  what  rigorous  imjMisonment  really  is  con- 
sidered to  mean  by  the  jail  authorities.  At  preient  the  judicial 
department  is  not  without  just  reasons  for  fearing  lest,  under  the 
desire  to  make  jails  pay  their  own  expenses  or  to  reform  the  prisoa* 
ers,  the  sentences  passed  do  not  inflict  the  amount  of  punishmeoEti 
yhich  the  judicial  department  intended.  , 

These  fears  would  be  entirely  removed  and  all  necessity  fw  con- 
sulting the  judicial  department  regarding  remission  of  sentences  b« 
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VQiMvad^  if  89^  iM>t  WOTQ  intvodaeed  preierijbiug  tiie  oondkionB  nbovi 
proposed. 

It  is  eiddmt  that  tiio  terms  of  roniflsion  must  depend  on  the 
jMisraers'  condaot  in  jail,  and  of  this  the  jndioial  dq[>artmeikt  ean- 
Boi  hav^  any  reliable  knowle<^. 

Intermediate  imprisofnment  does  not  appear  in  any  part  of  India 
to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  separate  buildings,  which  certainly  conld 
Bot  be  proyided  at  present  on  account  of  the  expense,  but  endeavors 
are  being  nMde  to  prepare  pisoners  for  liberty  by  allowing  them 
to  sleqp  outside  the  jail  and  to  attend  during  the,  day  for  orders 
and  work. 

This  vtfy  important  arrangement,  so  far  as  oan  be  ascertained 
from  official  reports,  is  not  as  yet  effsoted. 

The  jail  codes  prescribe  tiie  following  classification  of  prisoners : 

Ist.  Offences  against  the  person :  (a)  with  premeditated  malice ;  (b) 
without  premeditation. 

9d.  Ofibnees  against  property:  (a)  aggravated  robbery  and  theft; 
(b)  simple  theft. 

Mr.  Howell  observes :  ^^  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  in  the 
existing  district  jails  the  system  could  not  be  completely  carried  out, 
and  separation  according  to  sex,  age,  religion  and  nature  of  puA^- 
ment  was  indicated  of  prior  necessity." 

The  advantage,  either  as  a  matter  of  discipline  or  of  reform,  of 
placing  thieves  with  thieves,  burglars  with  burglars,  is  certainly  not 
apparent.  It  is  generally  supposed  diat  to  place  a  young  thief,  a 
oasual  offender,  with  an  old  thief,  an  habitual  offender,  is  the  sure 
way  to  confirm  the  young  thief  in  his  bad,  though  but  newly- 
acquired  habits. 

This  dassiiication  though  in  some  jails  maintained  at  night,  that 
is  to  say,  though  each  of  the  fbur  classes  has  a  separate  sleeping 
ward,  yet,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  jail  labor  and  the  impotoi- 
bility  of  giving  other  kinds  of  labor  in  jails,  constructed  as  at 
j^resant,  the  four  classes  cannot  be  kept  separate  during  the  day. 

The  Inspector-€teneral  of  Jails  of  the  Punjab,  speaking  of  the 
simple  classification  by  sex,  age  and  religion,  observes  : 

In  the  Lahore  Central  Jail,  wlien  I  took  cluurge  of  it,  in  1868, 1  fonnd  eaeh  WMi 
aiUolted.  to  a  psitienlar  olasixtf  eriminak;  but  it  was  in^MMrible  rigldlj  to  maintain 
Ibis  claariikation,  beoanae  in  tke  day  time  the  prisoners  were  assodated  in  labor^ 
and  at  night  the  pressore  for  accommodation  not  onfrequently  compelled  a  depaft- 
HIS  from  the  dassiflcation  ordered. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  into  which  the  classification  prescribed  by 
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die  jail  codes  divides  the  prifloners  is  distangnifthed  in  jail  by  %  badge 

of  blue,  white,  red  ahd  yellow, 
The  Inspector-General  of  jails  of  the  central  provinces  says : 
Aooaidlng  to  our  sjitom  of  cUssifioation,  the  formw  cImb  of  prieo&en  is  looked 

vpon  as  the  more  degraded,  and  cannot,  nnder  the  good  ooadact  roles,  look  Horwaid 

to  the  prize  greatest  valued,  viz.,  remission  of  a  small  portion  of  his  sentence,  while 

the  thief  can. 

,  Or,  in  oth^  words,  the  man  who,  once  in  his  life,  has  joined  in  a 
violent  burglary  is  placed  in  a  class  where  he  cannot  ameliorate  his 
condition  so  mi^ch  as*  the  professed  thief  who  has  been  plundering 
the  public  all  his  life,  but  without  violence. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  though  the  existing  rules  regarding 
classification  evidently  cannot  be  completely  carried  out,  yet  their 
tendency  being  to  place  the  habitual  and  casual  offender  in  association 
by  night,  if  not  by  day,  they  must  be  most  prejudicial ;  and  if  to  this 
consideration  is  added  the  fact,  that  each  dass  is  made  to  wear  con- 
stantly a  badge  showing  the  degree  of  in&my  which  it  holds  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jail  authorities,  the  system  must  be  very  depressing 
to  the  prisoners  themselves.  A  committee  lately  held  in  the  Punjab 
recommended  the  separation  of  habituals  from  casuals,  and  the  aboli« 
tion  of  the  class  ba<^ges  of  blue,  red,  white  and  yellow. 

Female  Prisoners. 
Mr.  Howell  states : 

In  ail  provinces  the  separation  of  males  from  females,  juveniles  from  adults,  and 
tried  from  untried  prisoners,  is  the  rule. 

In  Madras — in  the  central  jails  and  in  the  Madras  penitentiary — paid  matrons 
lave  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  females,  but  not  as  yet  in  the  smaller  jails. 
The  introduction  of  a  complete  system  of  feinale  warders  is  now  under  consideration. 
In  Bengal,  in  aU  the  larger  jails,  there  are  female  warders  selected  from  the  convict 


The.Russa  jail  is  exdusivelj  a  female  prison,  and  to  it  all  long-termed  female 
prisoners  have  been  transferred  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  whole  of  the  internal 
duties  of  this  prison  are  performed  by  female  convict  warders,  and  the  wife  of  the 
jailer  acts  as  the  matron  of  the  establishment.  The  only  resident  officials  ever  per- 
mitted to  enter  are  the  jailor,  the  native  doctor,  and  the  scavengers,  under  careful 
superrision  for  the  removal  of  the  night-soil ;  the  women  never  leaving  the  inclosure 
on  any  pretence  whatever.  With  the  exception  of  such  industrial  pursuits  as  native 
women  are  accustomed  to  in  their  own  homes,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
instruct  these  prisoners.  Female  teachers  are  not  procurable,  and  it  has  not  been 
deemed  desirable  to  employ  men  for  the  purpose.  In  all  the  proposed  central  jails, 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  separate  female  compartment. 

In  the  northwestern  provinces  one^  or  more  of  the  best-behaved  fottale  prisoners 
aie  selected  as  warders,  and  generally  give  fair  satisliiction  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  female  prisoners  are  employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  sudi  work. 
In  some  jails  they  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  fly-shuttle  loom,  and  in  knitting  stock- 
ings. In  the  Punjab  there  is  a  female  penitentiary  at  Lahore  for  prisoners  with 
kmgterms. 
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OeneraOy^it  appears  that  everywliere  female  prisonera  are  entirely 
kept  by  themselvee,  but  that,  beyond  manual  employment,  littll  haa 
been  taught*  them,  and  education  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  given 
at  aU.         . 

4.  Eduoatioh. 

Mr,  Howell  obflerves : 

In  India,  where  the  eilbrto  of  the  State  have  reached  bat  an  inaignifioant  nninber 
of  those  who  are  of  a  proper  age  to  receiye  school  instmction,  it  has  been  held  that 
to  entertain  any  paid  agencj  on  instruction  would  act  as  a  direct  premium  on  crime, 
and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  making  a  jail  a  place  to  which  those 
who  have  never  been  in  it  should  have  every  possible  inducement  not  to  go.  Still, 
education  has  not  been  entirely  neglected,  and  all  the  Indian  jail  codes  are  unani- 
mous in  enforcing  some  provision  for  the  purpose. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  teach  prisoners  to  read  and  write  in  a 
large  number  of  the  jails  in  India,  though  apparently  little  more 
than  that  is  attempted.  In  the  northwestern  provinces  "  18«56  per 
cent  of  the  prison  population  were  taught  to  read,  during  incarcera- 
tion, and  .86  per  cent  to  write.  In  the  Punjab,  at  the  close  of  1867, 
43  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  were  under  instruction." 

6.  Hbaltht 
The  very  great  improvement  which  has  been  achieved  since  the 
year  1868,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  taken  from  Mr.  Howell's 
report 


Percentage  ofdeatJiS  on  daily  average  population  (f  the  jails. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1806. 

1867. 

Benfftl  

9.6 

n.t 

6.7 
18.1 

10.7 
7.7 

isia 

4.t 

6.9 
8.1 
8.6 
11.6 
It.l 
11  .S 
10. 

10.6 
t.6 

1.7 
7.8 
7.4 
11.6 
6.4 

6.8 

Northwest 

t.4 

Panlab 

8.6 

Onde 

S.7 

Cflnti^l  ProTtncft*.  ...•• 

4. 

Kadras 

4.1 

Bombay 

8.4 

Mr.  Howell  points  out  very  justly,  that,  before  the  death  rate  of  the 
prison  population  can  in  any  one  year  be  declared  excessive,  that  of 
the  population  outside  the  jail  for  the  same  year  should  be  known, 
and  a  comparison  made  with  it. 

Ifevertheless,  admitting  this,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  immense 
improvement  in  the  health  of  tiie  prisoners  is  due  to  better  arrange- 
ments being  made  in  the  prisons,  and  that  great  and  yet  not  insuper- 
able causes  did  exist  which  have  now  been  greatly  removed.  Of 
the  character  of  these  causes,  Mr.  Howell  says : 

The  oommittee  of  1864  found  those  catises  to  be  OYercrowding  with  the  attendant 
eyils  of  bad  yentilation,  bad  oonseryancj,  and  bad  drainage,  insufficient  food,  doth* 
[Senate  No.  21.]  52 
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from^infit  caases. 

It  is  evident  that  so  long  a^  spch^tauaes,.  s^,  cpn^uciye  ^o  ezeepsiiicf 
mortality,  exist,  the  arraDgements  of  a  jail  may  be  fairly  condepnD94 
without  reference  to  what  t)ie  mortality  at  that  time  may  be  among 
the  population  outside. 

6.  Befobkatobies. 
Mr.  Howell  states :  • 

ladiih  Is  not  yet  Bufflcienilj  dyilijsed,  e^en  wheie  it  hM  como  moit  under 
IhfUQpean  inflaence,  to  breed  wp  the  large  Tagrant  popnla^on,  the  oflbpring  an4 
heUf  of  poFertj  and  oriine,  that,  under  some  such  naq^  as  "utreet  i^^W*  in^wt 
moBt  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  The  lowest  classes  in  this  coontvy  are  probablj 
very  superior  in  the  scale  of  humanity  to  the  similar  classes  in  England. 

In  India  every  woman,  as  a  rule,  is  married,  and  hence  prostitution  is  confined 
tlilotly  to  a  professional  dass^  and  domestic  ties  are  stronger ;  the  neeeflsarles  of  IMb^ 
too,  are  fewer  and  cheaper ;  hone^  employment  is  ^ore  eadly  foui^,  and  instanoef 
of  cruelty,  neglect  or  desertion  of  children  by  their  parents,  eo  common  in  England^ 
are  very  rare  indeed  here. 

Hence  a  reformatory  In  this  country  has,  in  the  first  instance^  very  much  less 
material  to  work  upon.  This  fact  is  now  generally  ateiited ;  but,  as  an  instance  of 
its  truth,  I  find  that  in  Ireland,  out  of  a  iK>pulation  of  less  than  nix  millions,  there 
were  1,060  juveniles  under  sixte^  yean  of  i^  committed  to  prison  in  1806 ; 
whereas,  in  the  whole  of  British  India,  with  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  the  commitment  of  Juveniles  was  about  S,000  for  the  same  year. 
Bat  beside  Ihs  absence  of  soffiotont  material  Ibr  a  reformatory,  the  most  important 
instrument  of  reformation  is  also  wanting,  that  of  religious  influence. 

The  government  cannot  proselytize,  and  it  is  obviously  a  very  dangerous  obliga- 
tion to  undertake,  in  loeo  parentis,  a  child's  education,  and  y^  to  be  debarred  from 
imparting  to  it  the  only  sound  basis  of  all  education. 

The  first  application  for  the  systematic  establishment  upon  a  legal  basis  of 
reformatories  in  India  was  submitted  in  1802  by  the  government  of  Bombay.  Lord 
Elgin  disallowed  the  measure  mainly  on  the  technical  ground  that  its  provisionn 
were  inconsistent  wiUi  those  of  the  Penal  Code.  In  the  following  year  the  local 
government  submitted  an  amended  bill,  which  was  also  disallowed  by  Sir  W.  Ben- 
nijBon,  on  the  general  ground  that  reformatory  institutions  in  India  stand  altogether 
OB  a  different  basis  from  that  in  England.  Sir  W.  Dennison  admitted  the  neoessitj 
of  such  institutions,  and  stated  that  he  had  formed  this  view  from  his  experience  in 
Madras. 

The  local  government  reopened  the  question  in  1605,  when  it  was  shown,  tliat,  taking 
ike  average  of  the  preeeding  four  years,  dazing  which  the  whipping  act  was  not 
in  forc^,  the  number  of  juveniles  anxuiajly  ponvicted  for  serious  <^nces  was  25,  and 
for  trifling  offences,  790.  Upon  this  the  present  viceroy  ruled  that  no  case  had  been 
made  out  for  the  establishment  of  such  reformatories  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

Somewhat  similar  applications  have  firom  time  to  time  been  submitted,  with  a 
■fanilar  result,  from  Oudo,  the  Piojab,  Mysore,  the  northwestern  provlnoes,  and 
the  central  provinces.  In  each  case  the  government  of  India  ^s  xepUed  in  the 
S^nse  of  the  orders  issued  to  the  government  of  Bombay,  that  reformatory  institu- 
tions, on  the  English  model,  are  not  adapted  to  this  country,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  the  strict  separation  of  juveniles,  regularly  convicted,  f^m  ddults ;  but  It  has 
fdways  been  ruled  that  during  their  term  of  incareerslion  eveqr  practicable  attompt 
^kfivHd  be  made  for  the  in0tn;iction  end  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.    Tho 
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qnesUoi^  was  te-xagfid.hjU\m  Caipoite  at  tiie  olot^  of  1666^  apd  a  circular  explain- 
ing the  yiewa  of  the  government  of  India  was  issued  in  Joly  1867.  In  January  last 
the  government  of  Madras  protested  against  thidse  Tiews,  and  submitted  a  formal 
appUsation  ft>f  the  establlBhm,ettt  of  refonnatavies  iA  oonneoticm  wUSt  model  fkrms  at 
fint,  f»  an  e«parfan«md  scale  fat  thf t  F^esldencf .  The  main  objieetioitB  to  tlieae 
QTopoi^  in  addition  to  the  insnpexahle  difllc«U^  noticed  above  of  establishing  any 
really  reformatory  scheme  in  the  abecence  of  religions  teaching,  were  the  distanoe 
to  which  the  proposed  system  wonld  remove  juveniles  from  their. homes,  the  separa- 
tion it!  would  involve  €ft  chtMiten  from  parents^  and  ^e  small  number  o(  Juveniles 
im  ih»  eviteQ  PffisMfincy  Inr  wham  the  system,  whom  established,  would  be  aj^ic*- 
ble  (an  average  of  eighty-two  for  the  whole  Presid^Acgr,  aimuallj.  Lord  Napier, 
Jliowever,  stated  his  opinion,  that  if  proper  reformatories  were  established  the  nnm^ 
ber  of  committals  would  be  considerably  increased).  On  these  grounds  the  applica- 
tion was  negatived. 

It  shoold  not,  howeveor,  be  supposed  that»  bseause  the  gavemment  of  India  has 
withheld  its  sanction  to  the  establishment  of  reformatory  institutions  on  the  English 
model,  no  practical  step^  hkve  been  tak^n  toward  the  reformation  and  instruction 
of  juveniles  regularly  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Howell  shows  that  throughout  all  the  provincefi  the  rules  ar^ 
that  juveniles  shall  be  entirely  separated  from  adults,  and  receive 
instructioa  iu  reading,  and  writing,  and  in  manufactures ;  but  thivt 
apparently  very  many  jails  exist  in  which  this  separation  cannot  be 
completely  carried  out.  The  foregoing  objections  against  the  attempt 
to  introduce  reformatories  into  India,  may  be  briefly  stated. 

I.  That  India  is  not  yet  sufficiently  civilized  to  produce  "  that 
large,  vagrant  populaticHi,  the  offspring  and  heirs  of  poverty  and 
erime ;  that  under  some  such  name  as  ^  street  Arabs,'  infest  most  of 
flie  large  cities  of  Europe ; "  that  the  lowest  classes  in  India  are 
**  probably  very  superior  in  the  scale  of  humanity  "  to  similar  classes 
in  England,  and  that  therefore  ''a  reformatory  in  this  country 
(India)  has,  in  ike  first  instance,  muc]^  less  material  to  work  upon." 
That  in  proof  of  the  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Ireland,  out  of 
a  population  of  6,000,000,  1,060  juvenile  ofifenders  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  were  committed  to  prison  in  the  year  1866,  and  in 
India,  out  of  more  than  150,000,000,  only  2,000  juveniles  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  same  year. 

It  is  probable  that  a  high  state  of  civilization,  combined  with  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  and  manufactures,  leads  to  the 
a^r^ation  of  lai^  masses  of  people  in  towns  and  cities ;  and  that 
in  countries  like  India,  which  are  less  civilized,  and  whose  populations 
are  not  nearly  so  great  compared  with  areas  as  those  of  Europe,  and 
given  mainly  to  agricultural  pursuits,  such  large  numbers  do  not 
•eltle  in  towns,  and  there  is  not  so  much  wealth  or  so  much  poverty 
in  those  towns  as  is  found  in  European  cities.  And  therefore  it  is 
possible  that  the  towns  in  such  countries  do  not  possess,  in  propor- 
tion tA  population,  so  many  juvenile  offenders  as  would  be  fottn4  ill 
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the  cities  of  Oreat  Britain.  But  if  this  be  true,  a  fsust  never  yet 
proved,  still  the  criminals  of  India  do  not  come  only  jfrom  the  towns. 
The  whole  population  of  India,  and  not  only  that  of  the  towns,  pro- 
duces the  criminals  which  fill  the  jails ;  and  that  portion  of  the 
population  not  residing  in  cities  possesses  strongly  marked  criminal 
features^  indicated  by  regularly  organized  criminal  operations,  and  by 
the  existence  of  numerous  tribes  well  known  as  criminal  tribes,  spoken 
of  as  such  by  the  people  always,  and  in  all  official  reports,  and  whose 
pursuits  are  professedly  criminal. 

The  Punjab  alone  possesses  more  than  half  a  dozen  large  and  well 
known  tribes,  whose  members  for  generations  have  been  and  are 
addicted  to  criminal  pursuits ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
innumerable  smaller  criminal  clans.  In  the  nortwestem  provinces 
the  same  criminal  features  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  '^  Friend  of  India,"  published  in  India  and  dated  the  5th 
of  last  October,  aptly  shows  the  view  taken  by  an  impartial  spectar 
tor  of  the  state  of  Asiatic  society  as  r^ards  crime  ;>  how  extensively 
organized  crime  exists  and  criminal  tribes  carry  on  their  criminal 
pursuits.    The  editor  says : 

He  wbo  would  form  «n  idea  of  the  golf  in  Asiatic  society  wbloih  ii  concealed  hj 
caste  and  the  many  pecoliarities  of  Hindooism,  most  stndj  the  police  reports  of  the 
various  governments,  and  the  scientific  generalizations  of  the  facts  made  bj  such 
authorities  as  Dr.  Cheevers  in  his  "  Medical  Jurisprudence.'*  Sleeman  and  Meadows 
Taylor  have  told  ns  abont  the  Thugs,  but  they  have  been  extirpated  in  purely 
British  territory  at  least.  The  trial  of  the  Mahanj  priest  in  Bombay,  brought 
about  by  mere  accident,  resulted  in  the  revelation  of  the  most  horrid  practices^ 
which  seem  to  flourish  as  much  as  ever.  The  railways  are  taking  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  many  half-canTing,  half-predatory  tribes  of  India, 
and'  are  driving  them  to  a  robber  life  altogether.  Poisoning  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  practices  of  the  Thug.  The  .trades  of  eunuch-making,  kidnapping 
for  marriage  and  prostitution,  selling  into  domestic  slavery,  procuring  abor- 
tion and  making  away  with  full-grown  female  infants,  are  still  practised  so  as 
to  defy  the  small  detective  ability  of  the  police.  The  very  machinery  of  civilization 
of  which  we  boast,  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  crime.  BaUways  have  given  rise'to- 
new  species  of  theft  and  murder.  Mail-carts  are  robbed,  ilot  for  their  contents  alone, 
but  that  the  crime  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  an  enemy.  When  the  pursuit  of 
crimes  and  vices  is  inherited  by  descent,  when  the  gods  take  murder  and  robbery 
under  their  special  protection,  when  the  moral  sense  seems  to  be  obliterated  or 
transformed  into  something  else,  and  the  mass  of  honest  folks  wUl  do  nothing  to 
expose  the  dishonest,  or  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Violent,  the  detection  of 
crime  naturally  becomes  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  last  police  report,  that  referring  to  the  northwestern  provinces  in  1868,  is 
full  of  glimpses  into  the  abyss  of  Asiatic  crime,  and  of  complaints  that  the  police 
Ml  to  grapple  with  it  The  police  report  of  this  government  for  1867  made  soma 
very  disgraceful  revelations  regarding  the  kidnapping  of  children  for  vile  purposes. 
In  November  last.  Colonel  Tyrwhitt,  a  deputy  impeetor-gmeral  of  p^ice,  was 
deputed  to  investigate  the  crime.  In  the  fint  iix  weeki  he  brought  to  trial  ten  caeee, 
involving  twelve  kidnapped  girls,  in  no  fewer  than  eight  districts.    Sevtoteen  out 
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of  twentj-teren  penons  were  tried  for  tbete  crimes  and  ten  were  conTicted.  The 
mi^oritj  of  tbeee  were  sentenced  to  tuoh  short  terms  of  imprisonn^nt  as  one  and 
two  years.  Colonel  Tjrwhitt  very  jostlj  complains  that  "the  sentences  are  yeiy 
light  for  so  heinous  an  ofibnce  as  tills  crime  is  considered  to  be  bj  the  governments 
of  India  and  the  northwestern  provinces."  The  worst  liacts  are  concealed,  becansa 
"it  woold  not  be  advisable  to  make  them  public." 

If  not  contra  bonoi  more$,  why  not?  Public  opinion  needs  to  be  roused  on  this 
question,  and  the  action  of  the  two  governments  to  be  quickened  until  it  is  equal 
to  their  words.  Colonel  Tjrwhitt  officiallj  reports  that  in  every  town  in  which 
inquiry  on  this  subject  has  been  made,  there  is  not  a  prostitute  who  has  not  one  or 
more  children  unlawfully  in  her  possession,  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
the  crime  cannot  be  checked.  A  law  is  wanted,  and  it  would  be  easily  worked  in 
connection  with  the  Contagious  Diseases'  Act,  to  secure  the  registration  of  all  arriv- 
als under  14  years  of  age,  and  of  all  births  in  infamous  houses,  and  to  declare  the 
meaning  of  section  878  of  the  Penal  Code  to  be  wlutt,  in  the  personal  opinion  of  Sir 
W.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Justice  Macpherson  it  is,  that  the  veiy  presence  df  a  minor  in^ 
such  houses  constitutes  an  offence.  If  the  law  were  dear  on  this  point  we  should 
soon  have  no  more  of  those  "  startling  revelations,"  of  which  Mr.  Mayne,  the  Inspector- 
General,  .writes.  The  colonies  of  eunuchs  in  the  Northwest,  Oude  and  Behar,* 
have  also  to  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  And  Mijor  Camell,  who  reminds  his 
superiors  of  his  reports  on  this  subject  in  1864  tells  us  of  a  dass  of  ehakun,  or 
domestic  slaves,  in  Ajmere.  The  wealUiy  bankers  bny  children  of  both  sexes  in 
feudatory  states,  and  no  bride  leaves  her  father's  house  without  several  of  this  class 
as  her  attendants.  Like  the  negroes  of  the  Slave  States,  the  ofBipring  of  these 
ehakuTM  are  the  property  <^  the  head  of  the  house  to  which  they  belong.  Under 
our  rule  they  are  free  to  leave,  but  none  do  so  unless  when  a  woman  elopes. 

An  amendment  of  the  law  if  wanted,  also,  to  secure  the  reformation  of  the  pre- 
datory tribes.  The  adaptation  to  India  of  some  such  measure  as  the  Habitual  Crimi- 
nals' Act,  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  would  meet  the  difficulty:  In 
the  old  ncm-regnlation  days  a  magistrate  ttad  power  to  settle  the  predatory  tribes  in 
certain  spots,  and  to  hold  the  head  men  responsible  for  the  presence  in  each  village 
of  every  man  on  its  register.  The  absence  of  any  robber  without  leave  involved 
punishment,  and  thus  hundreds  became  thriving  agriculturists,  while  their  children 
grew  up  honest  men.  Now  all  this  is  illegal,  and  only  the  Native  States  enjoy  such 
a  means  of  reformation.  The  report  of  Captain  Bennehy,  Deputy  Inspector^Gleneral, 
enumerates  J^fteen  tribei  tehose  heredUarjf  ccevpaiUm  U  Uto  rob,  poUon  and  murdor, 
nin  the  orthwestem  provinces.  Ten  of  these  commit  habitually  every  kind  of 
dacoitee,  robbery  and  theft,  which  opportimity  may  throw  in  their  way,  and  to  them 
belong  nearly  all  the  organised  gangs  of  dacoits.  There  is  honor  among  these 
thieves,  or  at  least  careful  division  of  labor.  The  Sunnoriahs  and  Oudhias  never 
join  in  crimes  of  violence  nor  rob  at  night.  The  Oudhias  of  Futtehpore  are  manu- 
facturers of  spurious  jewelry,  which  they  sell  as  real,  and  coiners  and  utterers  of 
counterfeit  coin.  They  also,  like  Sunnoriahs,  steal  with  the  asdstance  of  hoyi. 
The  Belooehees  are  masters  of  the  art  of  disguise,  and  generally  appear  as  faqueers 
and  doctors.  The  Gocjurs  and  Rungurs  are  cattle-lifters.  The  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sional poisoners  are  prindpally  recruited  from  among  the  Passees,  Kaees,  Jurria  Ix>d- 
has,  Aheers  and  AheeriahSk 

The  Jogees  are  alchemists,  and  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  greed  and  credulity 
of  their  victims.  They  trace  their  supposed  power  to  a  tradition  which  they 
attribute  to  cne  of  their  order  living  in  the  xdgn  of  Sultan  Altumsh,  the  slave 
emperor,  who  in  1810  succeeded  Koo-toolMx>d-De6n.  The  legend  of  this  Deena  Nath 
worthy  a  place  in  the  history  of  aldiemy.  The  only  reward  he  asked  from 
the  emperor  for  changing  his  vessels  of  copper  into  gold,  by  means  of  powder 
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iMcompanied  idtlt  mttMra*,  was  fhat  Ub  nume  should  be  stamped  on  the  coinage 
with  thftt  6f  Altnmsh.  The  Jogees  assert  that  ihese  "  Deemanathee  "  gold  mohnra 
sr^  to  be  fbnnd  even  in  the  present  daj.  The  secret  of  the  muntrcu  and  of  the 
powder  of  transmutation  has  been  handed  down  through  successiye  generations,  bat 
H  is  revealed  only  to  the  initiate.  Captain  Dennehy  has  no  hope  of  reclaiming 
any  of  the  adults  of  these  tribes,  although  this  was  done  under  the  non-regulation 
law,  but  their  children  might  be  educated  out  of  the  vices  of  their  Others,  and  "  thia 
is  an  object  for  the  attainment  of  which,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  civilization, 
BO  expense  and  no  trouble  should  be  spared.'*  Those  of  Mozuffemuggur  sent  their 
cSdIdren  to  school  so  long  as  each  got  a  seer  of  flour,  but  the  child  should  be 
separated  from  the  parent.  When  minister  of  Gwalior,  ffir  Dinkur  Hao,  offered  one 
df  the  most  e^ebrated  rqj  ehor$  a  comfortable  life  if  he  would  give  up  his  practdoes, 
he  consented  On  condition  that  if,  within  six  months,  he  wished  to  return  to  his  old 
haunts  he  should  have  a  Mr  start.  Tiiis  Bob  Roy  of  Gwalior  soon  declared  his  dis- 
gtai  at  the  monotony  of  an  honest  life,  and  disappeared. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  sketch  of  crime  in  the  northwestern 
provinces  represents  a  state  of  things  which  exists  all  over  India, 
and  of  whieh  we  know  not  as  jet  the  full  extent,  though  the  greateit 
^  efforts  are  made  in  all  provinces  to  secnre  the  reporting  ^nd  recording 
of  all  offences.  The  English  in  India,  it  must  be  admitted,  live,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  surface,  and  are  unavoidably  so  cut  off  by^  habits 
and  education  from  the  natives,  that  as  yet  there  is  really  no  social 
intercourse  between  European  and  native  gentlemen;  in  the  way  we 
understand  social  intercourse  to  mean. 

The  inner  life,  the  social  circle  even  of  those  native  gentlemen  who 
are  most  intimate  with  EnropeaiA  is  —  by  the  very  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  —  quite  unapproachable  to  the  European  gentle- 
man, and  mufit,  to  a  great  extent,  continue  so,  until  Asiatic  society 
is  much  changed. 

If  such  a  golf  exists  between  the  upper  dasses  of  European  and 
natives,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  Europeans  should  know 
but  littjle  of  the  real  moral  state  of  the  lower  classes  —  of  the  amount 
of  crime  which  actually  does  exist  among  them — juveniles  and 
adults  {  In  India  it  is  well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  crime  ia 
hardly  ever  brought  to  light  voluntarily  by  those  who  are  able  to 
give  ttie  information ;  and  even  when  offences  are  reported,  through 
&ar  of  punishment  for  not  reporting  them,  the  police  rarely  receive 
much  assistance  from  the  people. 

The  tendency  of  the  majmtj  is  certainly  to  conceal  crime.  So  long 
as  a  known  marauder  does  not  rob  or  murder  in  the  village  he  lives 
n,  'Uo  one  of  that  village  will  report  him  to  the  authorities.  The 
temptation  of  a  very  great  reward  might  induce  some  one  to  do  so, 
but,  as  a  rule,  he  would  be  safe.  Now,  this  tendency  to  conceal 
crime  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  absence  of  any  feelix^  against 
the  offender  or  his  practices,  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure,  them,  bat 
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in  firitoeSy  also,  from  the  dtead  of  betng  Botely  womed  and,  perhapto) 
half  rained  by  the  vexatiooB  delays  and  praetieee  Off  the  hiw  co^iiti^ 
and  hj^  the  great  fear  lest,  by  Bome  l^al  quibble,  the  offender  Aotild 
be  acquitted  and  tetnm  to  Hie  Tillage  and  murder  thoee  i^ho  gave 
the  information. 

There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  in  India  a  rery  large  amount 
of  crime,  though  it  be  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  population  ^x$ki 
in  Other  ^ountried ;  and  that,  uuBxieoeBBful  as  may  be  l^e  efforts  to  dis- 
cover or  prevebft  it,  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Howell's  statement,  813,086 
offbnderB  passed  though  the  jails  of  India  in  18^,  giving  a  cMly 
average  jdl  population  of  79,666.  * 

If  we  consider,  then,  what  we  do  know  of  the  state  of  Asiatic 
society  in  India  as  regards  crime ;  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  the  fearftd  system  of  Thuggee  was  exterminated, 
by  a  department  specially  organized  to  cope  with  it^  that  system  of 
strangling  for  the  Bake  of  plunder  and  of  propitiating  the  Deity, 
which  was  carried  on  all  over  India  by  ovganiEcd  gangs ;  that,  in 
various  parts  of  India,  numerous  lurge  tribes  Uve  by  criminal  prac- 
tioes,  SAd  in  the  northwestern  provinces  alone  ^'  fifteen  tribes,  whose 
hereditary  occapiU;ion  it  is  to  rob,  poison  and  murder ; "  that  ^^  in&nt* 
icide,  Mdnapping  of  children  for  vile  purposes,  the  trades  of  eunuch 
making,  kidnapping  for  marriage  and  prostitution,  selling  into 
domestic  slavery,  procuring  abortion,  and  making  away  with  full 
grown  female  infknts,  are  still  practised ; "  and,  lastly,  that  one  part 
of  the  nation  is  entirely  devoted  to  an  idolatrous  and  sensuous  form 
of  worship,  and  the  other  to  Mahommedanism,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  is  '^  the  absence  of  sufficient  material  for  a  reform- 
atory," or  that  the  three  hundred  thousand  prisoners  yeariy 
passing  through  our  jails,  have  no  juvenile  connections,  being  trained 
up  to  follow  their  footsteps.  Is  it  not  fer  more  credible,  tl\at  the 
material  is  there  in  abundance,  though  as  yet  unsought  for  and 
unrecognized ! 

The  governor  of  Madras,  Lord  Kapier,  has  stated, "  that,  if  proper 
reformatories  were  established,  the  number  of  conmiittals  could  be 
considerably  in<^eased."  No  doubt  this  is  true,  for  the  chief  reason 
why  now  so  few  juveniles  are  found  in  our  jails,  is  because  the 
magistrates,  acting  from  wise  and  humane  motives^  will,  if  possible, 
discharge  a  juvenile  offender  with  a  warning  or  a  whipping^,  instead 
of  committing  him  to  a  jail  where,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
become  a  greater  criminal  than  when  he  entered. 

But,  it  is  urged,  even  if  there  be  ample  material  requiring  reform- 
,  as  xeligiouB  teaching  cannot  be  given,  we  have, 
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at  onee,  in  India,  an  ^^insuperable  difSonltj"  in  establishing  any 
really  reformatoory  scheme. 

Certainly  we  cannot,  in  India,  compel  prisoners  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  religion,  but  we  can  do  much  to  inculcate  those 
good  principles  which  are  to  be  found,  to  some  extent,  in  all  relig- 
ions, and  to  eradicate  bad  habits,  while  we  compd  the  adoption  of 
those  which  are  good. 

Moreover,  we  can  act  on  the  selfish  interests  which  are  primarily 
brought  into  action  in  all  reformatory  treatment ;  and  which,  in  the 
very  successful  reformatory  at  Mettray,  in  France,  are  thus  noticed 
by  Mr.  Qill,  the  late  well  known  recorder  of  Birmingham. 

He  says : 

How  maoj  mothres  ure  broQglit  into  opentioii  at  Mettnj  to  promote  habits  of 
good  oonduct?  First,  the  selfish  interests  are  appealed  to,  as  those  which  operate 
upon  all,  from  the  lowest  in  moral  condition  to  the  highest ;  good  conduct  is,  of 
conrse,  rewarded,  and  its  opposite  punished.  There  is  nothing  new  in  a  resort  to 
these  principles — it  Is  made  ererywhere;  noTertheless,  much  majbe  learned  in 
studying  their  skillftd  appUcation  at  Mettraj. 

Or,  as  Sir  Walter  Crofton  observes : 

Can  we  not  indlyidualize  and  seek  aftet  that  which  is  good  in  erery  person,  old  or 
young,  and  foster  it,  and  under  the  blessing  of  God  bring  it  to  maturity?  Can  we 
not  wrestle  and  struggle  and  striye  to  eradicate  that  which  is  evil?  Can  we  not 
examine  the  &ults  and  weaknesses  of  character,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  make 
their  opposites  the  road  to  adyancement  t  Do  we  not  know  that  the  bane  of  the 
criminal  class  is  self-indulgence,  idleness,  and  a  want  of  self-restraint  t  By,  therefore, 
placing  a  premium  upon  self-negation,  industry  and  self-restraint,  and  making  these 
qualities  the  grounds,  the  felt  grounds,  of  the  criminal's  advancement,  you  a£R>rd  to 
him  a  good  and  reformatory  training.  It  may  be  so  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  to 
individuals,  but  it  must  be  so  in  a  degree  to  alL  By  the  same  process  his  bad  and 
more  natural  qualities  may  be  made  to  retard  his  progress  to  the  goal  aU  desire  to 
attain— namely,  liberty. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  me  in  London 
in  1867,  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  illustrates,  to  some 
extent,  the  foregoing  remarks : 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  natiye  mind  is  incapable  of  being  benefited  by  a  reforma- 
tory course  of  discipline  unless  the  Christian  religion  is  directly  taught;  and 
though  few  will  deny  the  immense  value  of  Christian  teaching,  yet,  where  it  can 
not  be  glTen,  surely  it  is  our  duty,  nerertheless,  to  try  and  do  idl  we  can.  Now,  as 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  the  Punjab  of  what  can  be  done  toward 
reforming  natiye  offenders,  without  direct  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion,  I  wm 
briefly  describe  the  steps  taken  with  two  noted  thiering  tribes,  called  Sansees  and 
Pakhewars. 

The  Sansees  are  described  by  Mr.  James  BCac  Nabb,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  the 
•  Punjab,  as  haying  no  religion  and  no  genealogical  tree ;  as  being  jungle  men  liying 
by  the  chase  or  thieying,  and  as  haviug  only  lately  ceased  from  eating  raw  flesh, 
llie  Pukhewars  are  Mahommedans,  but,  like  the  Sansees,  thieres.  Now,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Edward  Prinsep,  Commissioner  in  the  Pm^ab,  and  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  B.  L,  these  outcasts,  men,  women  and  chil- 
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dfen,  were  collected  from  the  villagee,  near  which  they  lived  in  scattered  hovels,  and 
placed  in  low  mud-walled  inclosures  containing  houses  for  their  accommodation. 
Land  was  given  them  by  government.  The  people  of  the  oountrj  gladlj  and  noblj 
lielped ;  some  gave  grain,  some  ploughs,  some  dug  wells  for  them.-  The  land  was 
good,  and  these  tribes  were  told  to  cultivate  it,  and  given  the  means  of  so  doing  and 
food  to  support  them.  Of  course,  at  first,  there  was  much  murmuring.  How  could 
thej  abandon  their  vagabond,  begging,  sporting  career,  and  take  to  the  uninterest- 
ing occupation  of  digging?  However,  in  time  and  by  little  and  little,  though  they 
suffered  much  by  their  own  imprudence  And  wasteful  and  filthy  habits,  they  did 
bring  Uiis  land  nnder  cultivation,  and  the  experiment  on  the  whole  has  succeeded. 

The  government  asked  me  to  report  on  it,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Prinsep,  I 
did  so  in  1865.  We  visited  each  of  these  artificial  villages,  and  ascertained  that, 
under  the  constant  care  of  various  civil  officers,  among  whom  the  names  of  Mr. 
James  Mac  Nabb,  Majors  Urmston  and  Heroer,  justly  merit  most  honorable  mention, 
these  criminals  by  profession  were  to  a  very  great  extent  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. Of  course  they  were  still  addicted  to  begging  and  other  pursuits  natural  to 
the  gipsy  class,  but  they  had  made  an  immense  advance  in  civilization.  They  had 
learned  the  rights  of  property,  and  acquired  an  interest  and  right  in  the  land  they 
cultivated.  Clean  clothes  were  to  be  seen  on  their  leading  men,  and  geneiaUy  that 
«oareity  of  clothes  and  passionate  love  for  jewelry,  so  conmion  among  such  people 
«11  over  the  world,  was  not  quite  so  conspicuous.  Their  cliildren  were  attending 
schools  in  these  villages,  girls  and  boys,  and  had  made  great  progress  in  reading 
and  writing.  Simple  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  ropes,  mats,  baskets,  etc.,  were 
going  on,  and  generally  the  community  showed  signs  Mid  capabilities  of  increasing 
prosperity. 

No  doubt,  at  present,  the  arrangements  for  these  artificial  villages  are,  owing  to  a 
want  of  funds,  very  incomplete ;  but  this  very  serious  evil  will,  I  trust,  be  overcome, 
and  this  really  grand  experiment  not  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  that  timely 
aid  all  such  works  require  in  their  early  years.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  fact  has 
been  incontrovertibly  established  that  criminal  tribes,  whose  members  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  have  subsisted  chiefiy  by  thieving,  can  be  raised  up  into  the  posi- 
tion of  useful  members  of  the  community,  and  be  made  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
abandon  their  former  criminal  pursuits  and  degraded  habits  by  merely  using  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  and  without  any  direct  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  r^retted,  that 
since  the  publication  of  the  above,  this  excellent  system  of  artificial 
village^  is  dying  out,  as  the  magistrates  can  no  longer  legally  com- 
pel a  member  of  a  criminal  tribe  to  reside  in  them,  and,  without  this 
amount  of  coercion  in  the  first  instance,  these  hereditary  vagabonds 
cannot  be  taught  habits  of  industry  and  honest  pursuits. 

Lastly  it  is  urged,  that  the  ^^  distance  to  which  the  proposed  system 
would  remove  juveniles  from  their  homes,  the  separation  it  would 
involve  of  children  from  parents,"  is  a  main  objection. 

Now,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  parents  of  juvenile  offenders 
are  criminals  themselves,  or  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  look  after 
them,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  dedded  advantage  to  the  juveniles  to 
be  removed  as  far  as  is  possible  from  the  pernicious  infiuenoe  of  the 
parents,  or  of  the  connections  and  associates  the  young  criminals 
have  without  doubt  formed  for  themselves. 

[Senate  No.  21.1  53 
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This  notice  of  reformatories  conclndes  the  foregoing  brief  sketch 
of  jails  in  India. 

The  subject  has  been  considered  nnder  the  headings :  Accommoda- 
tion, Snperintendence,  Discipline,  Edacation,  Health,  Keformatories. 

It  has  been  shown  that  great  efforts  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  each  prisoner,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  present  Indian  system  of  association,  by  day  and  by 
night ;  to  insure  for  the  prisoners  efficient  superintendence,  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  manufactures ;  to  give  him  healthy 
barracks,  good  food  and  clothing,  humane  treatment,  and  some 
system  of  rewards  by  which  he  can,  by  his  own  exertions,  ameliorate 
his  condition  in  jail,  and  gain  a  partial  remission  of  sentence ;  that 
female  prisoners  are  completely  separated  from  males ;  that  juveniles 
are  always  separated  from  adults,  as  far  as  the  construction  of  the 
jails  allow,  and  subjected  to  special  treatment  supposed  to  be 
suitable  to  them ;  moreover,  that  a  very  great  deal  has  really  been 
effected  toward  the  attainment  of  these  important  objects,  yet  that 
still  very  much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  what  exists,  and  also 
in  a  way  not  hitherto  attempted. 

The  following  improvements  seem  to  be  chiefly  required : 

1st.  Separate  sleeping  cells  for  a  fair  proportion  of  the  worst 
"  habituals,"  if  not  for  all,  are  absolutely  necessary,  if  jail  discipline 
is  ever  to  be  really  penal,  yet  reformatory ;  the  present  system  of 
placing  prisoners  together  at  night  in  twenties  or  thirties,  tends  to 
destroy  discipline  and  to  demoralize  the  prisoners.  Unnatural 
offences,  it  is  well  known,  are  there  perpetrated,  and  Dr.  Dallas^ 
interesting  memorandum  shows  how  in  other  ways  it  is  most 
objectionable. 

2d.  That  as  regards  superintendence,  the  jail  department  should 
be  so  organized  and  paid  that  supervising  officers  will  $nd  in  it 
adequate  compensation  for  their  labors,  and  be  willing  to  enter  it 
young  in  life,  and  to  devote  to  it  the  whole  term  of  their  service  in 
India. 

It  takes  years  to  gain  experience  and  become  efficient  in  other 
departments,  and  certainly  the  jail  department  forms  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

3d.  That  long-termed  and  short-termed  prisoners  should  be  treated 
in  separate  jails,  and  not  in  association,  as  is  now  commonly  the  case. 
If  this  is  done  —  as  "  habituals '' should  always  receive  larger  sen- 
tences than  "  casuals  " —  the  separation  of  "  habi tnals  "  and  "  casuals  ^ 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  insured.  That  the  system  whereby  a  prisoner 
ameliorates  his  condition  in  jail  should,  as  in  England,  be  legally 
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defined,  bo  that  the  magistrate  who  commits  the  prisoner  to  jail  may 
know  exactly  the  extent  and  kind  of  punishment  which  the  sentence 
passed  by  him  will  infallibly  entail,  quite  independently  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  sentence  within  which  the  prisoner  may  earn  remission 
of  part  of  the  sentence ;  also,  that  the  jail  authorities  should  alone 
decide  whether  a  prisoner  has  or  has  not  a  title  to  any  remission  or 
amelioration  of  punishment.  That  the  discipline  —  with  reference  to 
habituals — to  long-termed  prisoners  should,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  punishment,  be  severe,  penal  and  deterrent,  and,  in  the  latter 
portion,  reformatory.  That  for  casuals,  short-termed  prisoners  — 
the  time  being  short — the  discipline  must  be  sharp,  penal  and  deter- 
rent ;  and  that,  generally,  discipline  must  be  decidedly  penal,  though 
reformatory,  and  that  this  principle  be  not  infringed  by  any  efforts 
to  make  the  jail  pay  its  own  expenses,  by  putting  the  prisoners  to 
that  kind  of  work  which  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

4th.  Lastly,  that  reformatories  for  juveniles  be  commenced. 

If  these  measures  are  carried  out,  and  jails  so  constructed  that 
large,  armed  guards  are  no  longer  required  outside  the  jails  to  pre- 
vent escapes  and  outbreaks,  it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that,  while 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  will  prevent  escapes,  the  reformat 
lory  nature  of  the  discipline  will  check  all  combinations  for  out- 
breaks, and  thus  a  very  large  sum  annually  be  saved  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  armed  guards. 

Now,  when  considering  the  above  suggestions,  which  may  seem  to 
imply  the  existence  of  serious  defects  in  jails  and  jail  discipline  in 
India,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  intended  to  imply  that 
the  jail  system  of  India  is  to  be  utterly  condemned,  but  rather  that 
it  is  to  be  improved,  nor  that  more  might,  or  ought  to,  have  been  done. 
The  resources  of  the  country — taxed  as  they  have  been  most  severely^ 
since  the  year  1824,  with  no  less  than  nine  expensive  wars  (exclusi7e 
of  the  mutiny),  and  of  which  wars  the  Affghan  and  Punjab  are  cal- 
culated to  have  cost  the  State  over  twenty  million  pounds  sterling 
—  probably  could  not  afford  more,  year  by  year,  than  has  been 
granted  for  expenditure  on  jails.  Moreover,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  present  treatment  of  prisoners  in  India,  with  all  its  defects, 
is  certainly  most  humane,  and  insures  very  great  attention  being 
given  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners ;  while,  during  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  endeavored  in  a  great  degree  to  improve  him 
morally,  and  to  inflict  the  necessary  amount  of  punishment.  Tlie 
suggestions  contain  nothing  new,  nothing  not  thoroughly  known  and 
understood  and  often  recommended  by  all  the  eminent  superinten- 
dents of  jails  in  India ;  but,  as  the  evils  they  point  out  still  remain, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  bring  them  prominently  to  notice,  and  to 
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urge  the  grafting,  so  to  speak,  on  to  the  present  jail  system  of  India 
those  improvements  which,  in  other  countries,  have  been  proved  to 
be  most  necessary,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  India,  all  interested  in 
this  important  subject  should  not  fail  constantly  and  persistently  to 
urge  until  they  are  introduced. 

II.  Pbison  Management  in  BKmstt  Indu. 

Bt  A  H.  Daixab,  U.  D.,  IirspBoroB-GiKiCBAi.  of  Jailb  nr  thk  Puhjab,  axb  CoBBX8F02iDni4 

MXMBIB  OF  TBE  PBDON  ASSOCSATIOV. 

I  have  been  asked  by  my  friend.  Col.  Hutchinson,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  in  the  Punjab,  to  draw  up  a  paper,  for  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  on  Prison  Discipline  in  India.  I  could 
have  wished  that  Col.  Hutchinson  himself  had  undertaken  the  task, 
for  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  that  one  not  concerned  so 
directly  as  I  am  in  the  management  of  Indian  prisons  should  have 
done  it.  He  would  have  been  less  likely  to  have  been  led  away  by 
personal  feeling  and  opinions,  and  less  cramped  by  regard  for  a 
system  in  the  administration  of  which  I  have  been  for  several  years 
actively  engaged ;  and  few  men  are  more  fitted  for  this  task  than 
Col. 'Hutchinson.  His  official  position,  the  attention  he  has  paid  to, 
and  the  deep  interest  he  takes  in,  the  matter,  his  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  of  Indian  prisons  and  the  habits  of  the 
criminal  classes  of  that  country,  all  tend  to  indicate  him  as  one 
peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  with  authority  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
As,  however,  he  suggests  that  I  should  undertake  the  duty,  and  as 
we  have  worked  together  for  some  years  past  with  the  same  object, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  his  request. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  attention  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  treatment  of  its  convicts  should  be  generally 
known  in  America  or  other  foreign  countries.  For,  it  is  only  of  late 
that  any  thing  like  an  acquaintance  with,  or  interest  in,  the  internal 
management  of  that  vast  empire  has  become  general  among  the 
educated  classes  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  now  but  few  of  this 
class  really  appreciate  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  thia 
department  of  social  economy  in  India.  Either  ignorant  of  all  that 
has  been  done,  or  judging  by  an  incorrect  standard,  many  persona 
are  disposed  to  think  that  there  has  been  neglect,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject has  not  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands 
for  it.  I  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  show  what  has  been  done,, 
and  I  shall  also  point  out  what  I  think  are  the  measures  now  most 
called  for.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  prisons  in  all 
parts  of  India.  My  career,  as  regards  prison  management,  has  been 
confined  to  the  most  northern  province,  the  Punjab;   but,  in  a 
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greater  or  less  degree,  what  is  said  of  the  Punjab  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  description  of  prison  management  in  India  generally. 

To  understand  propwly  what  the  British  rulers  of  India  have 
done  fbr  the  humane  and  judicious  treatment  of  the  convict,  it 
will  be  well  to  recollect  what  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  native  rulers  who  preceded  us.  We  need  not  go  far  back. 
Under  Bunjeet  Singh,  who  ruled  the  Punjab  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore it  became  part  of  our  territories,  prison  management  was  at 
a  low  ebb ;  in  truth,  there  was  none.  The  whole  system  of  pun- 
ishments for  offences  against  the  law  was  just  such  as  might  be 
looked  for  under  such  a  ruler  —  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
fbr  a  tooth.  The  state  did  not  want  prisoners,  and  would  not  be 
hampered  with  them.  But  some  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have,  and  so  these  were  confined  "  in  dungeons,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
dry  wells,  for  political  offences.  Debtors,  etc.,  used  to  be  chained 
to  gateways,  to  pick  up  their  food  from  charitable  passers-by.  Prob- 
ably there  were  not  a  hundred  men  in  confinement  at  any  one  time 
during  Eunjeet  Singh's  reign."  (The  population  of  the  Punjab  was 
over  twelve  miUions).  ^^  The  common  punishment  was  to  cut  off  the 
noses  of  thieves,  to  hamstring  btirglars,  and  to  take  off  the  hand  — 
sometimes  both  hands  —  of  Dacoits.  Under  the  Durbar,  there  were 
sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  thieves,  debtors  and  murderers  at  one  time 
crowded  into  a  single  unventilated  room  in  the  old  kotwellee  (police 
station)  in  the  city.  Some  of  these,  by  the  help  of  bribes  or  by  the 
influence  of  their  partisans,  might  get  enlisted  in  the  army,  or  even 
obtain  rank  in  it.  Such  was  often  the  case  in  Runjeet  Singh's  time. 
A  dry  well  used  to  be  shown  at  Umritsur  where  prisoners  were  con- 
fined ;  and  every  sirdar  (chief)  and  jageerdar  (landholder)  chained 
up  at  will  his  own  defaulter,  or  took  his  own  measures  to  extort  or 
extract  his  dues  from  him."  This  state  of  things  comes  down  nearer 
to  the  present  time  in  the  Punjab  ;  but  much  the  same,  if  not  worse, 
existed  in  Hindoostan  before  our  rule.  The  native  states  would  not 
spend  money  on  their  prisoners ;  and  as  to  attempting  any  thing  like 
reformation,  this  was  never  dreampt  of,  and  he  who  proposed  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  had  his  own  sanity  questioned.  K  a  man 
committed  murder,  and  was  rich,  he  was  fined ;  if  he  was  poor,  his 
head  was  cut  off,  or  he  was  impaled,  and  for  minor  offences  he  was 
maimed  or  branded.  What  has  been  said  above  as  existing  before 
we  held  the  reins  of  government  in  certain  parts  of  India  now  under 
our  rule,  would  not  be  an  exaggerated  description  of  what  exists  in 
countries,  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  still  independent.  I  was 
informed  that  the  diet  in  the  so-called  prisons  of  one  country  con- 
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sisted  of  cakes  made  of  two  parts  salt  and  one  part  flour ;  water  was 
allowed  twice  a  week,  and  then  but  in  scant  quantities. 

So  much  for  the  state  of  prisons  in  India  antecedent  to  British 
rule.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  on  our  becoming  responsible  for  the 
government  of  any  of  the  countries  or  states,  at  once  matters  assumed 
a  different  form.  The  various  administrations,  without  waiting  for 
the  action  of  the  supreme  government,  set  themselves  to  work  to 
establish  a  humane  and  wholesome  system  of  prison  management. 
This  was  markedly  the  case  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  late  Sir  Henry- 
Lawrence,  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Lawrence  and  Sir  Robert  Montgom- 
ery paid  prompt  and  minute  attention  to  the  subject.  But  the 
supreme  government  of  India  did  not  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  governments,  merely  approving  what  they  originated. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  government  of  India  took  up  the 
question  of  prison  reform  for  serious  consideration.  The  late  Lord 
Macaulay  went  out  to  India  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Law  Com- 
mission. In  1835,  shortly  after  he  had  arrived  in  India,  he  brought 
the  subject  forward  in  a  minute.    He  wrote  : 

It  i8  scarcely  necessarj  to  say,  that  the  hest  criminal  code  can  be  of  very  little  use 
to  a  community  unless  there  be  a  good  madhinerj  for  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
Death  is  rarely  inflicted  in  this  country  at  present,  and  it  must  certainly  be  the  wish 
of  the  government  and  of  the  law  commission  that  it  should  be  inflicted  more  rarelj 
still.  The  practice  of  flogging  has  been  abolished,  and  we  should  be,  I  am  sure, 
most  unwilling  to  revive  it.  The  punishment  of  transportation  is  so  expensive,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  objections,  that  it  can  be  employed  only  in  a  small  number  of 
cases.  Imprisonment  is  the  punishment  to  which  we  must  chiefly  trust.  It  will 
probably  be  resorted  to  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  establish  such  regulations  as  shall  make  imprisonment 
a  terror  to  wrong-doers,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  prevent  it  from  being  attended 
by  any  circumstances  shocking  to  humanity.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  code,  what- 
ever credit  it  may  be  to  its  authors  in  the  opinion  of  European  jurists,  will  be 
utterly  useless  to  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  in  this  country  we  can  possibly  establish  a  system  of  prison 
discipline  so  good  as  that  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
not  had  unlimited  command  of  European  agency,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  good  agents 
for  such  a  purpose  among  our  native  subjects.  Still,  I  am  satisfied  that  much  may- 
be done.  In  this  town,  at  least,  and  at  a  few  other  places,  we  might  be  able  to 
establish  a  system  not  much  inferior  in  efficiency  to  that  which  exists  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  What  I  would  suggest  is,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  Indian  piisons,  and 
of  preparing  an  improved  plan  of  prison  discipline.  In  particular  I  would  recommend, 
that  the  committee  should  be  instructed  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  jail  at  Allefpore, 
and  to  suggest  such  reforms  as  may  make  that  plan  the  model  for  other  prisons. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  afterward  Lord  Metcalfe,  was  then  acting 
Governor-General.  He  at  once  adopted  Mr.  Macaulay^s  suggestion, 
and  appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
other  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  two  members  of  the 
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Goveraor-General'B  Council,  fonr  membera  of  the  Indian  Law  Com- 
mission, and  five  members  of  the  Eengal  Civil  Service.  All  these 
gentlemen  were  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience.  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  committee  per- 
formed its  duties  with  marked  assiduity.  A  lengthy  and  careful 
inquiry  was  made  throughout  India  generally,  and  a  report  of  an 
elaborate  and  most  able  character  was  submitted  to  the  government. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  will  afford  a  fair  view  of  the 
state  of  Indian  prisons  generally  at  the  time  it  was  written : 

Ab  it  appears  to  us,  that  which  has  elsewhere  been  deemed  the  first  step  of  prison 
reform  has  not  now  to  be  taken  in  India.  What  after  manj  years  was  the  first  good 
effect  of  the  labors  of  Howard  and  Neild  in  England,  has  already  been  achieved  here. 
There  is  no  systematic  carelessness  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner,  no  nig- 
gardly disregard  of  his  natural  wants ;  he  is  not  left  to  die  of  cold  or  hunger,  or 
to  live  on  the  charity  of  individuals ;  he  is  not  left  in  filth  and  stench,  to  sink  under 
disease,  without  an  attempt  to  cure  him ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  bribe  his  jailor  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  which  the  law  allows  him.  What  was  in  England 
the  second  stage  of  prison  reform,  seems  to  be  nearly  the  present  state  of  prison 
discipline  in  India.  The  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner  has  been  looked  to,  but 
nothing  more,  and  the  consequences  here,  as  in  England,  have  been,  that  a  prison, 
without  being  the  less  demoralizing,  is  not  a  very  unpleasant  place  of  residence. 
This  is  a  state  which,  as  one  of  transition,  may  be  borne  for  a  while,  but  which 
would,  if  it  continued  for  three  or  four  generations,  infallibly  do  great  injury  to 
society.  The  political  necessity  for  turning  attention  to  a  moral  reform  in  prison 
discipline  is  only  made  the  stronger  by  there  being  little  necessity  for  much  physical 
reform. 

Even  in  other  respects  the  Indian  prisoners  have  points  in  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  shun  a  comparison  with  more  civilized  countries.  The  mixture  of  debtors 
with  criminals,  which  in  some  places  stiU  exists  in  England,  and  which  appears 
universal,  or  nearly  universal,  in  North  America,  is  unknown  in  any  jail  in  India. 
The  proportion  of  distinct  civil  jails  to  all  other  jails  in  India,  is  very  honorable  to 
the  government  The  mixture  of  the  two  sexes  in  Indian  prisons  is  unknown,  and 
in  general  the  separation  of  tried  and  untried  prisoners  is  at  least  as  complete  in 
India  as  in  other  countries.  We  allude  to  these  things  not  to  give  more  credit  to  the 
Indian  government  in  this  matter  than  it  deserves,  but  to  show  that,  although  we 
have  found  much  fault,  and  recommend  many  reforms,  it  is  not  from  a  vain  con- 
tempt of  all  that  has  been  done  before.  In  showing  how  much  has  already  been 
done,  we  feel  that  we  do  but  strengthen  the  argument  for  completing  all  that  there 
is  to  do. 

This  was  in  1S38,  and  let  ns  here  bring  to  mind  what  has  been 
the  history  of  British  India  from  1838  to  within  but  a  very  few  years 
of  the  present  day.  The  Cabnl  campaign,  and  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences, the  campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  the  campaigns  in  the  Punjab 
and  Burraah  occupied  the  attention  and  severely  taxed  the  revenues 
of  the  government,  till,  in  1857,  the  terrible  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
army  called  for  the  exertion  of  the  whole  and  undivided  strength  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  supreme  power  for  its  suppression.  It  would 
be  no  matter  for  surprise,  then,  if  it  were  found  that,  during  this 
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period,  when  vast  wars  were  being  carried  on,  any  one  or  all  of  th^ 
yarious  departments  of  social  progress  had  stood  still.  Such,  however, 
as  regards  the  department  with  which  I  am  dealing  in  this  paper, 
has  not  been  the  case.  We  see  from  the  report  quoted  that,  as  far 
back  as  1838,  the  condition  of  the  prisons  in  British  India  was  such 
as  clearly  to  indicate  that  they  had  received  considerable  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  various  authorities  of  the  state,  although  there^ 
were  defects  of  an  important  character  in  them,  and  in  the  system 
of  prison  management  then  in  force,  which  the  committee  did  not 
fail  to  bring  to  notice.  The  committee  also  pointed  out  the  various 
measures  which  it  considered  desirable,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  inmates  of  Indian  prisons,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Europe.  And  let  no  one  think  tiiat  the  convict  in  India  ia 
the  same  as  the  convict  in  Europe  or  America.  The  Indian  convict 
is  very  little,  if  indeed  he  be  at  all,  below  the  free  men  of  his  owik 
station  in  life,  in  morality.  In  hardly  any  case  does  the  convictioa 
of  a  man  for  even  a  serious  crime  carry  with  it  any  social  degrada- 
tion. He  is  unfortunate,  or  clumsy,  in  being  caught,  and  is  pitied; 
but  he  is  not  despised  because  he  is  a  thief  or  cattle  lifter.  In  truth, 
among  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  districts  where  cattle  lifting  is 
most  common,  a'  man  is  not  a  man  till  he  has  lifted  cattle.  He 
cannot  receive  the  "Pugree"  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Tc^ 
Yirilis  of  the  ancients,  and  admits  him  to  all  the  rights  of  man- 
hood, until  he  has  stolen  cattle.  If  he  paid  his  addresses  to  any 
maiden  of  his  tribe  without  having  stolen  at  least  one  cow  or 
buffalo,  she  would  scorn  and  ridicule  him,  no  matter  what  his 
wealth  or  personal  attractions  might  be  ;  and  the  first  present  made 
by  the  girl  to  her  lover,  when  engaged,  is  to  help  him  in  his  pursuit 
of  cattle  stealing — a  pair  of  "  Khosas"  (to  put  over  the  hoof  of  the 
cow  to  conceal  its  tracks),  made  of  her  own  hair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  in  due  time  brought  forth  fruit.  The 
government  of  the  northwestern  provinces  —  Mr.  Thomason  being  at 
tiiat  time  lieutenant-governor — made  the  first  step  forward,  and  an 
inspector-general  of  prisons  for  this  province  was  appointed,  as  an 
experiment,  for  two  years.  The  office  was  established  with  a  view 
to  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  health  and  discipline  of  the  pris- 
oners, a  reduction  in  the  periods  of  imprisonment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  material  diminution  of  expense.  This  experiment  having 
proved  successful,  the  appointment  was  made  permanent.  Not  long 
after,  similar  appointments  were  made  in  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay and  Madras,  and  eventually  in  every  province  under  British 
rule.  Various  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  prison  system 
were  carried  out  by  the  local  governments,  with  the  approval  and 
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sanction  of  the  gnpreme  government,  at  different  times,  till  again,  in 
1864,  the  snpreme  government  took  np  the  question  of  prison  man- 
agement in  India  generally.  Lord  Lawrence,  at  the  time  viceroy, 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  A.  A.  Roberts  was 
president.  This  gentleman  was  possessed  of  considerable  practical 
experience  in  the  management  of  prisoners  and  the  criminal  classes 
of  the  country,  and  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline.  The  other  members  were  all  men  of  high  official  stand- 
ing and  of  experience ;  most  of  them  had  been  personally  concerned 
in  the  working  of  jails.  The  committee,  after  careful  inquiry  and 
consideration,  submitted  its  report.  The  recommendations  of  this- 
committee  were  in  character  analogous  to  those  of  the  committee 
which  sat  thirty  years  before ;  but  of  course  more  advanced  views 
were  set  forth  by  the  committee  of  1864.  The  chief  recommenda- 
tions in  advance  of  the  first  committee  were,  that  no  central  jail  for 
prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  one  year  should  be  built  for  more 
than  one  thousand  prisoners,  and  that  the  space  allowed  each  prisoner 
in  a  barrack  should  be  very  much  increased.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  sent  to  the  local  governments,  and  all  legitimate  aid 
promised  in  carrying  them  out.  To  show  that  this  was  no  empty 
promise,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  jail  buildings  alone,  from 
1864  to  April,  1868,  the  government  had  sanctioned  an  expenditure 
of  £679,799 ;  and  that  up  to  that  date,  £246,787  had  actually  been 
expended. 

Having  thus  hurriedly  sketched  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
prison  system  now  in  force  in  India,  I  pass  on  to  describe  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  I  must  repeat  that  my  knowledge  is  only  per- 
sonal and  intimate  of  the  jails  in  the  Punjab,  although  there  may 
be  much  in  my  remarks  which  is  applicable  to  all  other  provinces. 
The  jails  are  divided  into  central  jails,  where  long-termed  prisoners 
are  confined,  and  district  jails,  in  which  are  detained  prisoners  up 
to  three  years.  The  central  jails  are  under  the  charge  of  specially 
selected  superintendejits.  The  district  jails  are,  in  many  cases, 
under  the  magisterial  as  well  as  the  medical  charge  of  the  civil  sur- 
geons of  the  district,  in  the  Punjab.  These  officers  are,  as  regards 
the  magisterial  charge  of  the  jails,  subordinate  to  the  magistrate  of 
the  district,  but  in  other  provinces  they  are  in  direct  subordination 
to  the  Inspector  General  of  prisons.  Some  district  jails  are  managed 
solely  by  the  magistrate  of  the  district  or  one  of  his  assistants. 

A  description  of  the  arrangement  and  working  of  a  central  jail 
will  best  show  what  is  the  system  in  force.  A  central  jail,  as  can  be 
easily  understood,  holds  those  prisoners  who  have  committed  the 
most  serious  crimes.     The  sentences  extend  to  very  long  periods ;  in 
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fact,  now  that  transportation  has  been  restricted,  a  prisoner  of  al- 
most any  term  short  of  life  may  be  found  in  one  of  these  jails.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  prisoners  into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  crimes;  and  a  classification,  based  on  the  following 
division,  has  (on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  1864)  been 
ordered : 

I.  Offences  against  the  person :  (a)  With  premeditated  malice ; 
(5)  Without  premeditation. 

II.  Offences  against  property :  (a)  Aggravated  robbery  or  theft ; 
(5)  Simple  theft. 

Males  are  also  to  be  kept  separate  from  females,  and  juveniles  from 
adults.  The  sexes  always  have  been,  and  still  are,  kept  quite  sepa- 
rate. At  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab,  there  is  a  separate  prison  for  female 
prisoners  of  long  terms,  under  the  charge  of  a  respectable  matron, 
who  has  a  fair  staff  of  female  warders ;  but  the  classification  of  adult 
male  prisoners,  above  noted,  cannot  in  all  jails  be  maintained  with 
rigid  accuracy.  The  plan  on  which  the  jail  has  been  built,  and 
want  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  several  prisons,  militate  against 
the  maintenance  of  this  classification.  All,  however,  that  can  be, 
is  done  to  give  effect  to  the  orders  of  government  on  the  point. 
Juveniles  are  kept  separate  from  adult  prisoners,  but  there  is  no 
special  reformatory  for  juvenile  prisoners  that  I  know  of  in  India. 
Debtors  and  untried  prisoners  are  also  kept  apart  from  others. 

The  proper  enforcement  of  labor  must  hold  an  important  position 
in  the  treatment  of  convicts,  for,  however  irksome  the  mere  incarcera- 
tion of  a  man  may  be  —  and  to  numbers  of  the  inmates  of  the  Indian 
prisons  it  is  peculiarly  so  —  the  law  contemplates  the  punishment 
being  aggravated  by  regular  and  duly  apportioned  labor.  A  scale 
of  labor  was  laid  down  by  the  committee  of  1864-,  and  every  pris- 
oner sentenced  to  rigorous  imprisonment  has  to  come  under  this ; 
the  class  of  labor  to  be  allotted  to  him  being  subject  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  medical  officer  as  regards  his  physical  fitness  for  it. 
The  classification  of  labor  is  as  follows : 

1.  Hard;  2.  Medium;  3.  Light. 

The  description  of  labor  forming  each  class  is : 

jFirst  Class. 
Oil  pressing;  lime  grinding;  fiour  grinding;  paper  pounding; 
pounding  bricks;  paper  polishing:  printing  (press-work);  book- 
binding (press- work) ;  digging  earth  and  carrying  it;  drawing 
water ;  cleaving  wood  for  fire ;  sawing  wood ;  cleaning  privies  and 
carrying    night-soil;    bowing    wool;    making    bricks    or  tiles  by 
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machinery;   blacksmith's  work;   sifting  flour  at  five  mannds  per 
man  daily ;  breaking  stones. 

Second  Class. 
Masonry;  stone  catting;  paper  making;  blanket  weaving;  gunny 
weaving;  cotton  cloth  weaving;  basket  making;  dorree,  rug  and 
carpet  weaving;  deaning  yards  and  wards;  washing  paper  pulp; 
brick  and  tile  making;  cooking  and  parching  grain;  supplying 
masons  with  materials;  storing  and  weighing  grain;  carrying  or 
pumping  water;  carpentry;  compositors' work. 

Third  Class. 

Tailoring ;  dyeing ;  cloth  printing ;  folding  and  stitching ;  reading 
proofe  and  lithographic  writing;  barber's  work;  spinning  twine  or 
thread;  leather  work;  sizing  and  drying  paper;  weeding  and 
removing  decayed  vegetation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  crank,  or  any  other 
description  of  aimless  labor.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  description 
of  aimless  labor  is  to  be  found  in  Indian  prisons.  Certainly  this 
mode  of  employing  prisoners  is  not  general.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  many  of  the  occupations  are  such  as  enable  the  prisoners  to 
supply  the  wants  of  their  own  prisons ;  and  this  they  do,  I  might 
say,  almost  entirely.  The  proportion  of  each  class  of  labor  to  be 
allotted  to  a  prisoner  is  fixed  with  regard  to  the  length  of  his  sen- 
tence, in  the  following  table : 


DUBATIOIC  OF  SXHTBHai. 


Not  ezceediDff  19  montbe 

Exceeding  18  mouthi,  bat  not  18  monthi 


18 

5  ye«ri, 
8     " 

4     " 

6  " 

Six  yean  and  upward*. 


Syeara. 
8  **  . 
4  ••  . 
6  "  . 
6     "    . 


FiBST  Class. 


The  whole  term. 
Two-thirds  term. 
PlTe-eighths  " 
One-ha&  *' 


Pive-twelflhs     * 
Tbree-seTenths  * 


SXCOND  CULSS. 


One-third  term. 
Three-eighths  " 
One-half  " 

Three-cighths  " 
Two-flfths  " 
Five-twelfths  " 
Three-e'Tnths  •' 


Thxbd  Class. 


One-eighth  term. 
One-tenth       »* 
One-sixth        " 
Fonr-s'Tenths  ** 


The  transfer  of  a  prisoner  from  one  class  to  another,  containing 
lighter  labor,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indulgence  dependent  on 
conduct,  and  not  as  a  right.  The  labor  of  all  working  prisoners 
is  to  be  regulated  as  much  as  possible  by  task  work,  the  task  of 
each  day  being  at  least  that  performed  by  a  free  laborer  of  the 
same  craft  in  the  district.  These  are  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  oflScers  in  charge  of  prisons  on  the  subject  of  labor ;  but 
there  is  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  many  to  show  a  good 
return  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  under  them,  and  as  the  rules 
would  interfere  materially  with  such  a  result,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
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ble  that  they  have  not  in  all  jails  been  rigidly  enforced.  Dr.  Monat,. 
the  experienced  inspector-general  of  jails  in  Bengal,  attribut^a  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  remunerative  employment  of  the  convicts 
in  the  jails  under  him,  and  perhaps  nowhere  has  the  labor  of  pris- 
oners been  made  more  directly  remunerative  to  the  state  than  ia 
Bengal. 

In  the  Punjab,  the  local  government  has  called  the  attention  of  its 
jail  oflBcers  to  the  necessity  of  their  viewing  labor  as  primarily  of 
importance  as  in  a  punitive  point.  It  has  been  often  questioned 
whether  the  teaching  of  trades  has  any  reformative  effiect  on  pris- 
oners, and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advantageous,  because 
more  punitive,  to  employ  them  on  the  crank  and  similar  descriptions 
of  aimless  but  severe  labor ;  for  it  is  said,  that  on  their  release  from 
jail,  prisoners  don't  work  at  the  trades  they  have  learned  while 
undergoing  their  sentence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  labor  which  inter- 
ests a  man  in  its  performance  is  less  irksome  than  when  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  expenditure  of  brute  force.  So  far,  it  is  clear  that  crank 
labor  would  be  more  punitive  than  any  of  the  trades  followed  by  the 
prisoners.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  such  an  occupation,  if 
continued  for  the  whole  of  a  long  sentence,  must  be  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  brutalizing,  and  all  reformative  element  is  absent  from 
it.  I  think  it  may  be  considered  a  fair  object  of  penal  labor  to  teach 
a  prisoner  an  occupation  by  which  he  may,  if  so  disposed  after  his 
release,  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

By  no  means  do  I  advocate  the  slightest  disregard  of  its  penal 
element;  but  if  it  can  also  be  made  available  to  the  ultimate 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  it  should  be.  The  majority  of  prisoners 
do  not  follow,  after  release,  the  trades  they  learn  in  jails.  This  I 
know ;  and  one  reason  can  be  seen  why  this  should  be  so.  The 
trades  they  learn  in  jail  are  not  such  as  would  be  useful  to  many  of 
them  when  free  at  their  homes ;  but  some  cases  do  occur  in  which 
the  trade  acquired  in  jail  has  been  made  use  of  afterward  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.  Not  long  ago  a  man  was  released 
from  a  jail  in  the  Punjab  in  which  he  had  learned  to  make  and 
glaze  rough  earthenware  vessels.  The  jail  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
manufacture  in  the  section  at  which  it  was  situated,  but  the  prisoner 
on  his  release  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  and  outbid  the  jail  for 
a  large  contract  for  these  vessels.  Another  prisoner  learned 
lithography  in  jail,  and,  on  his  release,  set  up  a  lithographic  press. 
Another  set  up  a  paper  manufactory,  having  learned  to  make  paper 
while  undergoing  his  sentence ;  and  just  before  I  left  India  I  heard 
of  a  man  who  had  set  up  in  Cabul  a  carpet  manufactory,  and  was 
doing  very  well  indeed.    He  had  learned  to  make  carpets  during  his 
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.  tann.  These  cases  show  that  good  does  come  sometimes  from  ieaeh^ 
ing  trades. 

I  myself  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  prisoners  in  India 
might  be  rery  mnoh  more  extensively  employed  on  public  works 
than  they  now  are.  There  are  large  works  of  great  public  import- 
ance to  be  carried  out,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
scarcity  of  labor.  Prison  labor  would  here  be  most  valuable,  and  I 
believe  it  might  be  utilLsed  so  as  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
state,  and  in  no  way  detrimental,  either  in  health  or  discipline,  to 
the  convict.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  objectionable  to  have  the 
crank,  or  some  machine. of  a  similar  description,  at  which  the 
prisoner  should,  for  a  time,  at  the  commencement  of  his  sentence, 
be  made  to  perform  labor  of  a  severe,  wearisome  and  uninteresting 
description,  and  which  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  punishing  for 
misoondnct ;  but  a  prisoner's  whole  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
at  this  labor.  I  have  not  by  me  the  means  of  giving  the  amount 
earned  by  all  the  Indian  prisons,  as  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs, but  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  I  may  say,  writing  from  memory. 

The  education  of  prisoners  is  attended  to  in  almost  every  province 
of  India.  This  education  extends  in  most  cases  to  nothing  more  than 
instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  the  few  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Beligious  instruction  is  not  allowed.  Instruction  is  given  mainly 
by  educated  prisoners,  superintended  by  a  few  paid  teachers.  In 
the  Punjab,  the  officers  of  the  educational  department  of  govern- 
ment inspect  the  jail  schools,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  to  their 
management  as  they  may  deem  fitting.  Several  prisoners  leave  jail 
every  year  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  while  undergoing 
their  sentences.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  state 
should  incur  any  heavy  expenditures  for  the  education  of  its  con- 
^cts  when  it  is  recollected  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  free 
though  poor  men  whose  children  must  remain  totally  uneducated 
unless  the  aid  of  government  can  be  afforded  them ;  and  these  cer- 
tainly have  a  prior  claim  to  convicts.  Still,  as  said  above,  the  sub- 
ject is  not  neglected. 

I  come  now  to  rewards  and  punishments  for  conduct  while  in 
•prison.  The  punishments  consist  of  increased  labor,  solitary  con- 
finement, heavy  irons,  and  corporal  punishment ;  and  there  is 
another  mode  of  punishment  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  in  charge 
•of  a  jail.  However  rugged  and  barbarous  some  of  the  prisoners 
may  be,  there  is  no  severer  punishment  for  them  than  being  refused 
permission  to  see  their  friends.  I  have  seen  a  haughty  savage 
Afreeke,  who  had  defied  all  jail  rules  and  punishments,  cry  like  a 
45hild  when  told  that  a  friend  or  relative  had  come  to  see  him,  and 
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that  permiseion  for  the  interview,  on  account  of  his  miflcondact,  had 
been  refused.  This  permission  the  head  of  the  prison  can  grant  or 
"withhold  at  his  own  discretion.  Bewards  are  given  for  industry  at 
work,  progress  in  education,  and  general  good  conduct  in  prison. 
These  rewards  consist  in  appointments  to  subordinate  offices  in  the 
prison,  viz.,  work  master,  work  overseer,  and  prisoner  guards,  the 
grant  of  intermediate  imprisonment,  release  on  ticket  of  leave,  and 
partial  remission  of  sentences.  These  rewards  are  earned  under 
certain  rules. 

In  the  northwestern  provinces,  the  central  provinces,  and  the 
Punjab,  in  central  jails,  there  are  marks  given  for  good  conduct,  and 
by  these  marks  a  prisoner  earns  his  appointment  to  the  different 
offices.  From  these  offices  he  passes  on  to  the  other  rewards.  The 
hope  of  obtaining  these  rewards,  no  doubt,  exercises  a  very  powerfol 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  I  know  this  from  per- 
sonal observation,  and  I  believe  that,  were  their  hope  removed,  we 
should  require  a  very  much  stronger  armed  force  than  we  now  have 
to  restrain  the  large  bodies  of  convicts  we  bring  together  in  our 
central  jails  —  at  least  we  should  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
country.  The  appointment  of  prisoners  to  subordinate  offices,  which 
necessitates  their  taking  part  in  the  administration  of  the  prison,  not 
only  acts  as  a  reward  to  the  prisoner  and  induces  self-respect  in 
him,  but  gives  a  powerful  assistance  to  the  officer  in  charge.  These 
prisoner-officials  are  of  a  class  in  no  way  inferior  —  in  most  instances 
decidedly  superior — to  the  paid  subordinate  agency  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  are  far  more  reliable.  The  position  of  the  lower  grades  of 
the  paid  contingent  guard  (these  are  equivalent  to  warders,  and  are 
concerned  in  the  internal  management  of  the  prison)  is  not  such  as 
to  render  dismissal  a  very  severe  punishment,  while  the  loss  of  his 
appointment  by  a  prisoner-official  necessitates  his  return  to  tlie  posi- 
tion of  a  common  convict.  He  has,  therefore,  a  greater  inducement 
than  the  paid  guard  to  perform  his  duties  properly.  They  have 
knowledge  of  all  that  goes  on  among  the  prisoners,  and  are  enabled 
to  prevent  escapes,  which,  but  for  their  interference,  must  take  place. 
They  also  give  information  of  considerable  importance  to  the  head 
of  the  prison.  All  officers  acquainted,  practically,  with  the  working 
of  these  piison  officials  have  testified  to  the  great  utility  of  the  sys- 
tem. Intermediate  imprisonment  and  ticket-of-leave,  also,  appears 
to  be  acting  successfully ;  but  some  further  time  is  required  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  in  this  matter. 

Another  mode  of  reward  in  prisons  should  be  noticed.  Prisoners 
are  allowed,  for  industry  and  good  conduct,  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings, to  be  paid  to  them  on  their  discharge  from  prison ;  or  they 
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may  sena  tbis,  before  release,  to  tbeir  families.  Tbis  reward, 
also,  I  tbink  judicious;  for,  in  tbe  one  case,  it  provides  tbe  pris- 
oner witb  means  of  support  for  a  time  after  release,  and  enables 
bim  to  look  about  for  bonest  means  of  livelibood,  if  be  be  so  dis- 
posed ;  in  tbe  otber,  it  prevents  bis  family — wbo,  perbaps,  may  be 
entirely  dependent  on  bim  for  support —  from  coming  to  utter  want^ 
and  so  being  forced  into  crime.  Tbis  is  not  an  imaginary  evil.  It 
not  unfrequently  bas  bappened  that  tbe  wife  of  a  man  in  prison 
bas,  from  sbeer  want,  been  forced  to  go  off  witb  some  otber  men  ;  and 
sucb  a  state  of  tbings  is  more  tban  likely  to  produce  bloodsbed  on 
tbe  prisoner's  release. 

Tbe  healtb  of  tbe  prisoners  bas  not  been  neglected.  Not  only  are 
tbere,  in  every  province,  rules  strictly  dealing  witb  tbe  matter,  but 
tbe  most  minute  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  a  careful  watcb  main- 
tained over  it  by  the  various  local  governments  and  tbe  supreme 
government.  In  each  province  there  is  a  code  of  rules  relating  to 
tbe  various  points  connected  witb  tbe  management  of  prisoners, 
and  in  these  codes  are  full  instructions  for  tbe  guidance  of  oflScers 
in  charge  of  prisons,  concerning  tbe  clothing,  dieting,  housing, 
medical  supervision,  conservancy,  and  all  matters  in  any  way  affect- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  tbe  various  jails ;  in  fSact,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that,  of  late,  in  no  country  has  there  been  more 
attention  paid  to  the  maintaining  of  convicts  in  a  healthy  condition 
than  in  India.  If  epidemic  disease  be  excluded,  I  do  not  think  that 
much  sickness  will  be  found  in  the  jails  ;  and,  within  the  last  few 
years  these  epidemics  have  not  made  sucb  frequent  inroads  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  A  collection  of  the  health  statistics  of  the  differ- 
ent prisons  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  would  show  that  tbe  results 
which  have  attended  the  exertions  of  tbe  different. governments  are 
satisfactory. 

Having  now  given  an  outline  of  the  system  of  prison  management 
in  India,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  "What  is  the  result  of  this  system  ? 
Is  it  deterrent  ?  To  answer  this  inquiry  with  certainty  is  almost 
impossible.  We  have  not  the  statistics  which  would  enable  us  to 
give  a  clear  answer,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  identify  previously 
convicted  prisoners.  Tbe  committee  of  1836  drew  attention  to  the 
increasing  number  of  prisoners.  Again,  in  1864,  the  committee 
which  then  sat  did  the  same.  The  inspector-general  of  jails  in 
Bengal  does  not  consider  the  system  deterrent ;  while  the  government 
of  the  Punjab  considered  it  more  deterrent  than  that  in  force  in  the 
jails  in  England,  judging  from  the  number  of  re-convictions.  Be 
tbe  answer  what  it  may,  there  are  measures  which  my  own  experience 
convinces  me  would  tend  to  Increase  the  deterring  effect,  whatever 
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thftt  might  amount  to,  and  I  ehall  proceed  to  point  these  out,  and 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  each. 

The  great  majority  of  Indian  prisoners  are  confined  at  night  in 
barracks,  and  sleep  in  association.  Kow,  putting  aside  the  moral 
«evil  of  this  plan,  it  is  one  which  does  much  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  punishm^it  of  imprisonment.  A  prisoner  looks  forward  to 
the  chat  and  gossip  at  night  to  repay  him  for  the  toil  and  labor  of 
the  day,  and  any  one  who  has  had  practically  to  deal  with  the  working 
of  a  prison,  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  time  of  enjoyment  to»the  pris- 
ons. I  have,  when  going  round  a  jail  at  niglit  when  all  were 
locked  up,  found  the  men  collected  into  circles,  listening  to  the  stories 
and  jokes  of  the  wit  of  the  barrack,  and  laughing  at  and  thoroughly 
-enjoying  them.  As  soon  as  any  one  is  heard  approaching,  the  place 
is  of  course  perfectly  still,  and  complete  silence  prevails ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  think  they  are  again  safe,  they  recommence  their  fun  and 
gossip ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  prisoners  that  it  is  this  to  which 
they  look  forward  all  through  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  more  repugnant  to  them  than  being  locked  up  in  a  separate 
cell  at  night.  This,  too,  I  have  heai-d  from  prisoners.  I  think,  then, 
it  is  clear  that  if  we  could  introduce  separate  imprisonment  it  would 
be  a  great  gain.  This,  it  is  evident,  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
expense,  and  could  not  at  once  be  carried  out  in  every  jail ;  but  the 
principle  might  be  recognized,  and  gradually  it  might  be  introduced. 
It  has  been  said  that  separate  confinement  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoners.  My  own  opinion  is  directly  opposed  to 
this ;  but  because  of  the  eicpense  which  must  attend  the  measure, 
and  the  great  advisability  of  avoiding  failure  after  incurring  a  heavy 
outlay,  I  think  it  might  be  experimentally  tried  in  some  one  jail  for 
a  time  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  government  to  form  a  correct 
judgment;  and  I  may  add  that  I  think  something  of  the  kind  has 
been  sanctioned  as  an  experiment,  although  I  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Dr.  Mouat,  the  inspector  of  jails  in  Bengal, 
is  most  strongly  in  favor  of  this  system  of  a  separate  sleeping  cell 
for  each  prisoner,  and  the  Punjab  government  also  urges  its  adoption. 
I  myself  am  sure  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  needed  improvements, 
and  I  firmly  believe  it  would  prove  a  wise  and  successful  measure. 
It  would,  though,  as  I  have  already  said,  involve  a  very  heavy  outlay, 
and  the  other  calls  on  the  revenue  of  India  are  many  and  urgent. 

Keformatories  for  juvenile  prisoners,  according  to  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  term  in  England,  are  not  in  force  in  India.  As  regards 
reformation  of  Indian  convicts,  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
way.  It  is  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  a  prisoner 
in  any  way.    Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  reformation  can  be  whole- 
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some  or  real  which  is  not  based  on  rdigions  teaching.  To  attempt 
to  establish  an  abstract  morality  would,  I  believe,  even  if  the  attempt 
succeeded,  prove  us^ess  as  a  basis  for  reformation.  It  might,  possi- 
bly, be  of  use  among  a  civilized  and  highly  educated  people,  but  not 
among  such  as  fill  our  Indian  jails.  Still,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  fair  experiment  to  establish  a  proper  juvenile  reformatory,  to  which 
young  criminals  might  be  sent  for  long  terms — short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment would  be  of  little  avail — and  where  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  proper  discipline,  be  educated,  and  be  taught  trades.  It  ' 
would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  this  class  of  pris<merB  for  some  time 
after  their  release — to  aid  them  in  obtaining  employment,  and  to 
watch  them,  so  as  to  prevent  th^r  falling  back  into  crime.  And 
here  would  arise  at  once  a  marked  distinction  between  the  state  of 
things  in  Europe  and  India.  In  Europe,  private  individuals  very 
largely  contribute  to  the  aid  of  the  juveniles  discharged  from  these 
reformatcM-ies,  either  by  finding  employment  for  them  or  by  direct 
pecuniary  assistance,  or  in  both  ways.  In  India,  the  whole  of  this 
duty  would  devolve  on  the  state,  at  any  rate  for  the  present ;  and  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  distant  from  the  chief  cities — Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay — a  zealous  and  judicious  ofScer  in  charge  of  a 
juvenile  reformatory,  if  directly  countenanced  by  the  government, 
might,  however,  I  am  of  opinion,  do  much  to  meet  and  overcome 
this  difficulty.  At  present,  the  treatment  of  juvenile  prisoners  is 
not  on  so  satisfactory  a  footing  as  could  be  desired. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  prison  has  to 
deal  with  is,  the  subordinate  agency  at  his  disposal  for  the  internal 
management  of  the  institution.  The  scarcity  of  Europeans  fitted 
for  this  employment  was  noticed  by  the  prison  committee  which  sat 
in  1836.  This  scarcity  has  not  much  diminished.  We  are  conse- 
quently thrown  back  very  considerably,  if  not  entirely,  on  natives 
to  fill  the  subordinate  posts  in  our  prisons.  Kor  do  I  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  do  away  entirely  with  native  subordinates.  I 
wonld  rather  seek  to  secure  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  natives 
tlian  we  now  have,  and  make  their  situations  of  such  value  to  them 
that  they  would  be  disposed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  them.  This,  of  course,  could  only  be  done  by  increased 
expenditure  of  money,  and  must  be  gradnsd. 

I  have  mentioned  the  classification  of  prisoners  according  to  their 
crimes,  ordered  to  be  carried  out  in  prisons.  I  myself  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  the  best  we  could  adopt.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  classify  prisoners  as  casuals  and  habituals.  If  a  casual  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  habitual  simply  by  the  length  of  his  sentence, 
this  classification  would  hardly  answer.    If,  however,  it  be  meant  that 
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the  antecedents  of  each  man  and  his  general  diaracter  are  to  be 
considered,  and  that  npon  these  his  dassification  k  to  be  based,  then 
I  think  there  is  some  value  in  the  saggestioo.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  that  the  dassificaticm  should  be  decided  by  the  pris- 
oner's conduct,  and  what  is  learned  of  his  character  subsequent  to 
his  coming  into  prison.  The  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  matter 
then  rests  simply  on  the  judgment  of  the  head  of  the  prison ;  but 
otherwise  there  are,  I  think,  advantages  in  this  mode.  It  is  a  difl- 
cult  subject,  and  one  which,  I  think,  India  must  work  out  for  itself 
as  indeed  it  must  the  whole  problem  of  prison  administration, 
assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the  experience  gained  in  other  countries,  but 
still  seriously  oonsida*ing  and  allowing  for  the  numerous  sodal 
peculiarities  of  its  own  people. 

The  above  are  the  steps  which  appear  to  me  the  ones  we  most 
need  to  take  forward  at  present,  and,  in  mentioning  them,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  I  would  infer  that  their  importance  is  unrecognized 
by  the  various  governments  in  India.  Attention  has  been  given  to 
them,  and  in  due  course  we  may  hope  to  see  them  all  carried  into 
effect,  for  there  is  constant  progress  being  made  in  prison  adminis- 
tration in  British  India,  and  hardly  a  year  passes  by  without  some 
measure,  calculated  to  improve  the  prison  system,  bdng  introduced* 
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XXV.  MEMORANDUM  ON  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  IN 

CANADA. 

Br  TmaxHCM  J.  O'Nxill,  IvtnoroB  or  Pnsoira  n  Cahaoa. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  January  28, 1870. 

Beyebekd  and  Deab  Sib — I  arrived  here  last  evening  any  thing  but 
well,  or  I  wonld  have  written  you  sooner;  that  is,  I  would  have  penned 
something  on  the  voyage  hither,  the  weather  being  delightfully  fine,  but 
I  felt  too  poorly  for  any  effort 

Now  for  a  few  lines  on  that  subject  which  we  both  have  earnestly  at 
heart,  the  proper  treatment  of  the  convict.  I  believe  we  Canadians  are 
getting  on  a  track  which  is  as  likely  to  lead  to  happy  results  as  any 
institution  on  this  continent  has  yet  entered  upon. 

The  number  of  really  incorrigibles  in  our  penal  institutions  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  small,  if  the  proper  mode  of  influencing  them  be  put  in 
action.  Encouragement  and  rewards  are  not  less  incentive  to  the 
criminal  than  to  the  pure,  and  perhaps  not  much  less  to  the  old  than 
to  the  young,  if  you  could  once  get  the  prisoner  to  comprehend  your 
motives  for  dealing  with  him. 

Our  experience  in  the' penitentiary  at  Kingston  in  the  reward  experi- 
ment has  been  signally  successful  After  long  debating  the  subject  with 
the  last  warden,  and  years  of  procrastination,  we  succeeded  in  having 
half  of  one  of  the  wings  lighted  up  brightly,  so  that  the  prisoners  could 
read  at  night  That  portion  of  the  prison  embraced  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  cells.  We  have  since  extended  that  advantage  so  far  that  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  cells  are  lighted  up.  The  prisoners  thus 
read  from  about  five  to  nine  in  winter,  and  from  dusk  to  half-past  nine  in 
summer.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Out  of  the  number  I  men- 
tion, not  a  dozen  have  forfeited  the  boon  thus  conferred  on  them.  In 
addition,  we  indulge  them  with  a  walk  in  our  large  prison  square  for  an 
hour  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  We  have  done  away  with  the  silent  system 
in  our  chapels.  The  convicts  give  the  responses,  and  we  have  further 
introduced  singing  and  music.  You  should  have  seen  the  service  pre- 
viously, though  ever  decorous,  and  see  it  now,  to  appreciate  the  difference 
this  change  has  made  in  the  feeling,  interior  and  exterior,  among  our 
unhappy  ones.  The  class  thus  indulged,  you  will  be  aware,  is  that  long 
under  probation,  who  have  won  their  badges;  the  three  stripes  on  the 
arm  you  may  recollect  to  have  seen. 

Begarding  the  penal  prison  we  contemplate  commencing  this  coming 
summer,  I  hope  we  shall  succeed  in  constructing  one  not  inferior  to  that 
at  Philadelphia.    I  disapprove  of  the  system  of  separation  as  a  permanent 
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ajrangementy  and  agree  to  it  simply  as  the  initial  stage,  not  to  exceed  aix 
months,  three  without  employment  and  other  three  in  some  industrial 
work  or  other.  After  the  six  months  have  been  thus  spent,  the  convict  will 
hail  his  admission  to  labor  in  association  as  a  boon  and  blessing.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  trust  that  your  noble  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  Ticious  contract 
system  will  succeed,  because  on  its  downfall  I  predict  our  own  will  follow. 
I  need  not  here  refer  to  its  obnoxious  features ;  they  are  sufficiently 
impressed  on  us  both  to  render  that  unnecessary.  But,  pending  the 
construction  of  our  penal  prison,  I  hope  to  have  introduced  a  series  of 
probationary  labors  carried  on  out  of  doors,  which  will  prove  a  substitute 
for  the  separate  ordeal  until  that  comes  into  operation.  They  will  not 
be  cruel  while  they  will  be  felt  to  be  punitive,  nor  subject  to  abuse 
because  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities. 

I  find  our  recent  changes  in  dietary  matters  have  produced  most 
soothing  effects.  We  now  bake  our  own  bread,  which  assures  it  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  We  buy  our  own  cattle  on  foot,  and  slaughter  them, 
and  thereby  secure  a  superior  quality  of  meat  Greater  attention  is  paid 
to  the  cooking,  a  more  abundant  use  of  vegetables  is  allowed,  and  conse- 
quently, without  extravagance,  there  is  a  liberal  dietary  and  universal 
contentment ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  zeal  at  work,  fewer  complaints 
of  ill-temper,  and  no  tendency  toward  insubordination. 

The  remission  of  five  days  in  each  month,  introduced  since  May,  1868, 
if  gained  by  good  conduct  and  industry,  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
securing  attention  to  duty  and  lessening  the  number  and  quality  of 
punishments.  This  I  hope  to  see,  ere  long,  followed  by  a  permission  to 
give  money  gratuities  to  the  industrious  and  deserving.  Having  great 
faith  in  the  stimulating  effects  of  rewards,  I  trust  we  shall  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  elevate  still  further  the  ambition  of  our  poor  fellows  to  go  on 
improving,  by  removing  from  the  advanced  ones  that  painfully  stigmatic 
uniform  they  wear,  by  giving  them  a  better  fare,  and  by  separating  them 
from  the  unimproved  or  the  lesser  improved,  with  the  privilege  of  con- 
versation at  meals. 

At  present,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  sit  hum-drum  at  the  dinner- 
table  after  the  meal  is  ended,  as  was  the  custom  hitherto,  they  are 
walked  out  into  the  yard  and  through  it,  before  proceeding  to  work,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and,  what  is  deemed  a  great  favor  by  those 
whose  home  feelings  are  not  crushed  out,  the  privilege  of  writing  to 
their  friends,  in  the  main  hall  (when  the  bulk  of  the  inmates  are  locked 
up),  in  their  own  natural  language ;  so  appreciable  and  so  welcome  to 
the  poor  distressed  ones  addressed.  You  cannot  fancy  what  delight  that 
indulgence  has  produced,  and  with  what  thankfulness  it  is  acknowledged. 

In  penning,  in  the  utmost  haste,  these  few  rambling  remarks,  I  give 
you  a  bare  idea  of  what  I  consider  the  very  happy  condition  our  prison 
is  now  in,  compared  with  that  of  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago.  Neither 
can  I  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  schemes  I  hope  to  see  realised 
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^  within  a  few  years,  should  I  be  spared  so  long.    But  I  feel  we  are  fairly 

\  under  weigh,  and  it  will  take  more  than  a  strong  head  wind  and  some 

^  steam  to  keep  us  back.    But  for  your  earnest  request  to  have  a  word 

'  from  me  on  the  subject^  I  would  not  dare  undertake  it,  situated  as  I  am ; 

*  and  but  that  I  think  I  can  rely  upon  your  good  nature,  I  should  hesitate 
'  long  ere  obtruding  on  you  such  a  scrawl  But,  with  two  gentlemen 
I  chatting  most  animatedly  at  my  elbow  since  I  wrote  the  first  line,  and 

*  sensible  I  shall  not  have  an  hour  for  some  weeks  at  my  disposal,  I  have 
'  endeaYored  to  comply  with  your  request,  at  the  hazard  of  disappointing 
t  your  expectation  somewhat  seriously. 

f  I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Wines,  yours  sincerely, 

*  TERENCE  J.  O'NEILL. 
Bey.  Dr.  E.  0.  WiKES. 
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XXVI.  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[From  the  nnmerone  letters  received  from  foreign  corresponding 
members  a  few  extracts  are  appended.] 

1.   FSOM    WiLLIAK   TaLLAOK,  £sQ.,SbGBBTABT  of  THlfi  HoWAAD  Ab- 

BOOlATIONy  LOKDOV. 

Howard  Association,  5  Bishopgate  Without,  ) 
London,  E.  C,  November  9, 1869.  J 

Ebv.  Dr.  E.  0.  WiNBs: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  again  to  thank  you  for  your  annual  volume  con- 
taining your  Prison  Association  reports,  and  other  publications,  which 
have,  as  always  before,  been  very  interesting  to  peruse.  In  turn  I  hope 
you  have  safely  received  the  various  papers  issued  by  our  association, 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  forwarded  to  you. 

We  are  steadily  pursuing  our  path  of  quiet,  persevering  advocacy  of 
rational  preventive  and  reformatory  criminal  treatment  During  the 
past  year  our  association  has  made  increased  use  of  the  press  for  the 
wide  publication  of  facts  and  statistics  in  the  form  of  leading  articles, 
letters  and  paragraphs.  About  175  newspapers  (including  the  chief 
metropolitan  and  provincial  papers)  and  various  religious,  medical  and 
legal  journals,  have  opened  their  columns  to  the  information  thus  sup- 
plied. In  addition  to  this  we  have  widely  circulated  our  papers  among 
magistrates,  legislators  and  prison  governors,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  received  many  applications  for  information  and  assistance  from 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  newspaper  editors  and 
prison  officials ;  and  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  observe  how  far  the 
papers  of  our  little  association  have  reached,  inasmuch  as,  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  received  requests  for  books,  pamphlets  and  assistance 
from  influential  persons  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing New  Zealand,  Victoria  (Australia),  New  South  Wales,  the  West 
Indies,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  England. 

As  in  former  years,  we  have  this  year  again  brought  forward  the 
questions  of  reformatory  prison  labor  and  of  capital  punishment  aboli- 
tion before  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  have 
had  some  lively  discussions  thereupon.  Our  parliamentary  friends  and 
others  have  also  again  introduced  the  capital  punishment  and  habitual 
criminals  questions  into  the  Legislature,  where  they  have  had  renewed 
attention. 

Bemunerative  prison  labor  is  slowly  but  steadily  making  way  in  this 
country.    But  its  progress  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  prison  act  of  1865, 
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which,  although  effeoting  a  good  work  in  so  br  m  it  promoted  the  nepBr 
ration  of  oriminalSy  except  in  conTict  priaons  (where  there  is  still  far  too 
little  separation),  imposed  most  objectionaUe  hindrances  to  really  nseftil 
prison  labor.  iWi  many  quarters  we  are  met  by  the  oompkunt:  "  Oh, 
the  prison  act  compels  us  to  ^nploy  prisoners  at  grinding  the  wind, 
cranky  shot-drill,  etc^  and  will  not  idlow  us  to  treat  them  in  a  sensible 
manner  by  making  them  compensate  the  public  for  the  injuries  and 
robberies  they  have  inflicted  upon  ii" 

I  am  not  a  r^ublicaa ;  my  sympathies  are  not  democratic,  and  I 
admire  the  British  Constitution.  But  I  must  say  that  the  blind,  obse- 
quious and  humiliating  respect  paid  by  John  Bull  to  the  opinions  of  the 
nobility  (merely  as  peers)  is  often  very  absurd*  That  ]Hison  act  of  1865, 
for  example,  was  based  upon  and  embodied  the  recommendations  of  a 
House  of  Lords  committee  of  1863,  which,  in  the  teeth  of  eyidenoe,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
prisons,  decided  against  the  extension  of  reformatory  remuneratiye  labor, 
and  instead  thereof  gave  the  weight  of  their  sanction  to  the  profitless 
but  costly  non-reforming  and  non-deterring  tread-wheel,  crank,  etc. 
John  Bull  (in  the  person  of  the  late  goyemment)  turned  his  back  upon 
the  adyice  of  the  practical,  well-informed  prison  inspectors,  and,  bowing 
down  to  '^  my  lords,''  humbly  enacted  their  adyice,  such  as  it  was.  Hence 
our  slow  progress. 

Notwitstanding  all  these  things,  progress  is  being  made.  1%e  goyem* 
ors  of  many  of  our  |)risons,  especially  those  of  Wakefield,  Bedford,  Sal- 
ford  (Manchester),  layerpool  (Bow),  Swansea,  Petworth,  Ghepston, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  York  Castle,  Hertford,  Lewes, 
Hull,  Durham,  HoUoway,  Deyonport,  etc.,  are  making  great  exertions  to 
go  as  far  as  the  retrograde  act  of  1865  will  permit  them. 

Wakefield  jail  is  yery  noteworthy.  The  ayerage  number  of  inmates  is 
1,269,  of  whom  four-fifths  are  for  short  terms,  not  exceeding  three 
months.  This  prison  is  at  present  what  many  other  of  our  prisons 
ought  to  be,  yiz.,  a  regular  manufactory,  with  steam  power.  It  is  the 
only  prison  in  the  kingdom  with  steam  power.  Li  the  four  years 
(1865-8)  the  prison  purchased  £159,176  ($795,880)  worth  of  material, 
and  sold  its  products  (chiefiy  mats)  for  £189,652  eash,  paid  by  the  public 
oyer  the  office  counter,  and  not  mere  artificial  yalue,  as  per  official  esti- 
mate (as  in  the  case  of  much  of  the  labor  reported  from  English  convict 
prisons).  The  prison  has  made  ^  profit  in  four  years  of  £31,132  net* 
The  ayerage  annual  earnings,  per  worker,  haye  been  £7  14s.  4d.,  or, 
including  non-workers,  £6  3s.  3d.  The  goyemor  (wiffden),  Ci^tain 
Armytage,  remarked  to  me :  ^'  If  we  did  not  make  mats,  we  could  make 
steam  engines."  It  is  to  be  wished  there  were  more  yariety  in  prison 
labor.    At  present  it  is  too  exclusiyely  mats,  mats,  mats. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  excellent  account  of  his  yisit  to  the 
British  prisons,  published  last  year  by  Bey.  Dayid  Dyer,  of  your  Albany 
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Penitentiary.  It  was  an  admirable  docnmeni  He  mentioned  the  high 
cost  and  small  production  of  onr  prisons.  It  is  still  jnst  as  bad^  £S7 
annual  cost  per  prisoner  and  only  £2  lOs.  annual  amount  of  each 
prisoner's  earnings,  including  the  best  jails.  This  is,  howeyer,  an 
increase  of  ten  shillings  oyer  last  year.  But  it  is  yery  little.  Mean- 
while the  recommittals  are  y^  high — thirty-eight  per  cent 

I  recently  paid  a  yery  interesting  yisit  to  one  of  the  best  of  our 
prisons,  though  a  small  one,  of  some  seyenty  inmates,  Deyonport,  under 
the  care  of  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  goyemor,  Mr.  Edwards. 
He  is  a  decided  adyocate  of  the  self-supporting  prison  system,  and,  so  far 
as  he  can  carry  it  out,  finds  it  yery  deterrent  as  well  as  economical  He 
mentioned,  as  an  illustration,  that  lately  a  yagrant,  whom  he  had  con- 
fined for  the  term  of  his  sentence,  a  fortnight,  in  a  solitary  cell,  when 
about  to  leaye,  was  informed  by  him:  ^^Now,  during  this  fortnight  yon 
haye  earned  just  double  the  cost  of  your  food.  The  rest  you  haye 
earned  toward  my  salary — the  expenses  of  your  own  punishment* 
The  man  at  once  perceiyed  that  he  had  been  making  a  fool  of  himseU^ 
and  replied:  ^Is  that  so?  Then  you  shall  neyer  see  me  here  again.* 
And  he  has  kept  his  word.    Nor  is  this  a  mere  solitary  instance. 

Just  at  present  the  Middlesex  magistrates  are  proposing  to  erect  a 
new  prison  for  the  county  (in  addition  to  the  half  dozen  large  establish- 
ments already  obtained).  This  will  cost  some  £150,000,  besides,  pro- 
bably, £20,000  annual  expenses.  Naturally  the  rate-payers  are  begin- 
ning to  grumble.  But  the  worthy  magistrates  appear  yery  slow  to 
perceiye  the  folly  of  so  long  neglecting  the  self-supporting,  compensating 
and  self-punitory  system  of  making  lazy  rogues  maintain  themselyes, 
instead  of  leaning  upon  the  honest  rate-payer  whom  they  haye  already 
robbed  (and  will  again  if  not  taught  a  trade).  Truly,  with  all  deference 
to  *^  the  powers  that  be,"  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  motto :  ^'  With  how 
Utile  msdom  the  world  is  governed!** 

Howeyer,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  leading  organs  of  the  press  are 
increasingly  taking  a  practical  yiew  of  this  subject,  and  I  think  the 
Howard  Association  may  fairly  claim  a  measure  of  credit  for  this  progress, 
as  we  are  constantly  plying  the  press.  The  London  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,** 
the  "  Daily  Telegraph,**  the  "  Standard  **  and  other  leading  journals  haye 
recently  condemned  most  emphatically  the  costly,  unreforming  and 
irrational  prison  system  hitherto  adhered  to  in  this  country.  Some  of  our 
popular  writers  are  also  speaking  out  well  on  the  subject  Thus,  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  (the  heroine  of  the  Crimean  war),  in  a  recent 
paper,  wrote:  '^It  always  appears  the  greatest  non-sequiter  to  giye,  for 
instance,  to  a  forger,  fiye  years*  penal  servitude— that  is,  provision  and 
lodging  in  prison.  What  has  that  to  do  with  his  crime  f  But  if  you 
sentence  him.  to  repay,  say  twice  the  amount  he  had  stolen,  his  susten- 
ance to  be  repaid  meanwhile  to  the  State,  out  of  his  earnings,  and  let 
him  go  whenever  he  had  done  so,  ihat  would  be  something  like  a 
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refonnatory.  Bat  hitherto  (adds  MisB  l^igfatingale)  the  object  of  our 
kv  seeinB  to  haye  been  to  teach  that  it  is  dearer  to  work  tiian  to  steaL^ 

As  to  capital  punishment  abolition  we  Mre  still  working  on,  and  there 
seems  a  probabilitj  that  at  an  early  date  a  bill  will  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  carry  out  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  late 
Boyal  Commission,  yiz. :  to  classify  murders  into  those  of  the  first  and 
second  degree,  retaining  the  capital  penalty  only  for  the  first,  and  deoid-> 
ing  on  the  degree  of  deliberation,  not  on  legal  technicalities  as  now,  but 
on  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  as  evident  to  the  jury. 

A  better  legislation  as  to  the  vexed  question  of  criminal  lunacy  in 
homicidal  cases  is  also  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity.  Altogether  our 
law  of  capital  punishment  affords  a  main  argument  for  abolition,  simply 
becaase  it  cannot  be  carried  out.  Last  year  (1867-68)  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  judicial  statistics,  in  England  and  Wales  255  verdicts  of  willful 
murder,  at  coroner's  inquests,  94  committals  for  trial  for  murder,  %7  con- 
victions for  the  same,  followed  by  17  commutations,  and  only  10  execu- 
tions. Hence  some  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  murderers  either  escape 
altogether  or  are  safely  shut  up  in  prison,  in  lieu  of  execution.  Why 
should  not  punishment  be  rendered  more  certain,  and,  therefore,  more 
deterrent,  by  ridding  it  of  the  terrible  uncertainty  which  now  character- 
izes it  ?  TUs  can  only  be  done  by  abolishing  the  capital  penalty.  As  Mr. 
Bright  says :  ^^  The  real  security  for  human  life  is  to  be  found  in  a  rever- 
ence for  it  K  the  law  regarded  it  as  inviolable,  then  the  people  would 
begin  also  so  to  regard  it^  This  has  been  found  the  practical  result 
when  tried. 

Your  projected  convention  on  prison  questions  and  criminal  treatment 
will  be  a  most  interesting  occasion.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  its  sittings,  if  held,  as  it  seems  likely  to  be,  in  London.  We 
shall  probably  learn  more  of  your  arrangements  for  it  from  your  next 
report. 

Your  last  report  confirmed  me  in  my  previous  view,  that  the  United 
States  prisons  are  the  best  and  the  worst  in  Christendom.  The  best  as 
regards  many  of  the  larger  and  State  prisons ;  the  worst  as  respects  some 
of  the  county  jails,  and  even  some  larger  prisons  in  the  Western  States. 
Almost  incredible  enormities  were  reported  this  year  of  one  of  your 
western  State  prisons.  A  valued  correspondent  in  Indiana  subsequently 
informed  us  that  the  reports  were  but  '^  too  true."  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  said  enormities  have  been  stopped,  but  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
miscreant  officials  do  not  appear  to  have  been  punished,  or  at  least  not 
at  all  as  they  deserved.  This  points  to  a  feature  in  which  our  monarchi- 
cal institutions  are  superior  to  yours.  We  would  not  give  those  fellowa 
(and  such  as  rule  some  of  your  county  jails)  a  day's  respite.  Nor  should 
we  let  them  off  scot  free. 

Your  officers,  when  good,  should  be  permanently  retained  and  fully 
backed  up  by  the  executive  and  by  the  community.    No  mere  presiden-* 

[Senate  No.  21.]  56 
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tial  quadr^miam  should  limit  their  torm  of  offioe,  but  lifelong  raiooiuv 
agement  should  be  given  th^n.  Happily  yonr  eastern  prisons  especially 
have  many  such  excellent  men  as  officers. 

As  my  letter  has  led  me  on  to  considerable  length,  I  most  now  oon- 
cladcy  with  an  expression  of  mnoh  interest  in  yonr  energetic,  jAilan- 
thropic  labors,  of  the  farther  progress  and  success  of  whidi  I  i^all,  in 
common  with  many  others,  always  be  glad  to  be  kept  informed. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  TALLACK, 
Secretary  Howard  AesoeiiUion. 

2.  From  Miss  Flobence  NiOHTiNaALE. 

LoKDOK,  Auguei  16, 1869. 

Sib — ^I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  I  belieye,  how  warmly  I  feel  interested 
in  the  perfect  success  of  your  project  for  an  inteniational  congress  o& 
prison  discipline,  of  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  inform  me. 
I  entirely  concur  in  the  necessity  for  such  a  congress.  But  I  am  a 
woman  OYerwhelmed  with  business,  which  neyer  leayes  me  ten  minutea 
leisure,  and  with  illness  which  gives  me  no  reprieye.  Time  and  strength 
are  very  short  with  me,  and  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  any  active  co» 
operation  of  mine  is  simply  impossible. 

But  I  have  already  published  the  principle  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
at  the  root  of  treatment  of  all  crimes  against  property,  namely,  to  cease 
to  board  and  lodge  thieves  at  the  cost  ot  the  people  they  have  robbed, 
and  to  teach  them  by  practical  experience  that  it  is  cheaper  in  actual 
money  value  to  work  than  to  steal.  As  far  as  I  have  opportunity  to 
judge,  the  most  valuable  reformatory  education  is  missed  at  present^ 
viz^  teaching  a  man  that  it  is  dearer  to  steal  than  to  work, — (the  only 
lesson  which  most  thieves  are  capable  of  receiving).  If  a  thief's  or  a 
forger's  sentence  were  that  he  had  to  work  his  way  out  of  prison  by  re- 
paying the  amount,  or  more  than  the  amount,  he  had  stolen,  and  repay- 
ing the  state  besides  for  his  sustenance  out  of  his  earnings,  instead  of 
being  provided  for  and  lodged  in  prison,  he  might  then,  perhaps,  learn 
this  lesson,  instead  of  the  one  now  actually  taught  him,  that  it  is  dearer 
to  work  than  to  steal. 

Pardon  me  these  few  Unes,  which  do  not  at  all  express  the  deep  interest 
I  feel  in  your  most  important  proposition.  But  it  is  one  which  requires 
so  much  real  thought  and  labor  to  carry  out  that  it  is  impertinent  for 
me,  who  have,  alas  1  not  an  atom  of  dther  to  spare,  to  write  to  men  like 
you  any  thing  but  the  shortest  expression  of  that  opinion  which  you 
have  asked  from  me. 

Pray  believe  me,  sir,  ever  your  futhful  servant, 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
E.  a  Wines,  D.  D^  LL.  D^  etc 
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3.  From  thi  same. 

London,  August  21, 1869. 

Sib — I  beg  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  24th  Annual  Report  of 
Hke  Priflon  Associatioa  of  New  York,  mentioned  in  your  kind  note  of 
26th  July,  but  whioh  reached  me  only  this  morning. 

I  have  already  glanced  through  it  enough  to  see  that  it  contains 
matters  of  the  deepest  import  and  interest  I  would  that  my  pressing 
occupations  and  continued  illnesses  gave  me  any  time  for  these.  But  I 
always  feel  that  such  matters,  if  not  taken  up  thoroughly,  are  not  well 
taken  up. 

And  it  always  savors  to  me  rather  of  impertinence  for  one  who  has 
already  too  much  upon  her  hands,  to  enter  upon  a  subject,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  that  amount  of  thought  and  labor  which  alone  oould 
effect  any  good  result — and  which  alone  would  entitle  any  remark  to  be 
made  to  you  who  give  all  that  I  lack. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  most  important  volume,  which  I  shall 

certainly  study, 

Pray  believe  me,  sir,  ever  your  faithful  servant, 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
The  Rev.  B.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  etc, 

4.  From  Mb.  Commissionkb  Hill,  M.  D.,  Cobxbsbovuwq  Membkb 

OF  THS  PBttOJr  ASSOCDLTION. 

Kkopfobd  Lodoe,  Great  Malvern,  ) 
August  25, 1869.  f 

My  Dear  Sir — ^I  yesterday  received  your  handsome  and  most  gratify- 
ing present,  and  have  already  gone  through  your  volume,  which,  if  you 
had  not  kindly  given  up  so  much  space  to  contributions  from  my 
daughters  and  myself,  I  should  have  ventured  to  characterize  in  a  man- 
ner from  which  I  am  now  debarred. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  I  should  not  congratulate  you  on 
the  rapid  progress  the  United  States  are  making  in  the  adoption  and 
dissemination  of  right  principles  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  which, 
with  national  ardor,  you  are  promptly  reducing  to  extensive  practice.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  my  younger  brethren  among  prison  reformers  will 
avail  themselves  of  your  report  to  accomplish  two  important  objects — 
the  first,  to  make  what  you  have  done  thoroughly  known  on  our  side  of 
the  water;  and,  secondly,  to  profit  by  your  labors. 

Our  prisoners*  aid  societies  are  excellent  foundations,  but  our  super- 
structures require  much  enlargement.  The  duties  you  perform  of 
investigating  the  cases  of  persons  accused,  and  also  of  those  whom  you 
have  reason  to  believe  have  been  unduly  convicted  or  punished  with 
greater  severity  than  their  offences  deserve,  are  of  vital  importance.  An 
yet  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  these  benevolent  services  whereby 
we  often  fail  in  the  first  requirements  of  justice,  i.  e.,  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent and  to  limit  the  sufferings  of  the  guilty  within  due  measure. 
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My  daughters,  Florence  and  Joanna,  are  absent  from  me,  but  thej 
will  haye  their  full  share  of  the  enjoyment  we  owe  to  you. 

6.  From  Hibs  Flobenoe  Hill,  fisisTOLy  EKOLAin>,  CoBBESPONDiNa 

MSMBBB  OF  THB  PbISON  ASSOCIATION. 

11  Old  Mall,  Clifton,  Bristol,  ) 
January  26, 1870.  J 

My  Dear  Sir — I  fear  I  hare  seemed  extremely  negligent  in  not 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  fifty  copies  of  the  reprint  from  your  last 
year's  report,  of  which  you  made  me  so  handsome  a  present  They  hare 
aflfbrded  me  the  opportunity  of  making  Mettray  better  known  as  regards 
details  than  it  yet  was,  and  the  reprint  of  my  sister's  paper  on  boarding 
out  has  also  extended  the  interest  felt  here  in  that  subject.  We  more. 
I  have  constantly  had  it  in  mind  to  express  my  thanks  for  these,  as  well 
as  for  the  copy  of  your  yaluable  report  which  has  also  reached  me  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you,  but  my  time  for  letter  writing  is  so  scanty  that  I  am 
constantly  compelled  to  postpone  what  nothing  but  necessity  would 
permit  me  to  delay. 

I  sent  you  local  newspapers  reporting  the  Social  Science  proceedings 
at  Bristol,  which  would  show  that  the  meeting  was  well  attended.  The 
papers,  also,  were  considered  to  be  generally  good,  and  the  whole 
was  regarded  as  a  success.  We  had  hoped  it  might  attract  representa- 
tives of  your  Association,  but  no  names  we  recognized  as  such  appeared ; 
and,  indeed,  had  any  gentleman  attended  with  your  knowledge,  we  felt 
sure  you  would  have  favored  us  by  an  introduction. 

You  will  be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  Miss  Carpenter's  relatives 
in  this  city  receive,  regularly,  good  reports  of  her  health  and  progress. 
She  intends  returning  from  India  in  the  spring,  and  this,  I  believe,  will 
be  her  final  visit. 

We  heard,  lately,  fix>m  M.  Demetz,  who  is  as  absorbed  as  ever  in  his 
great  work,  though  his  health,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  very  unsatisfiactory. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  severe  loss  the  administration  of  the  Irish  con- 
vict system  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Organ  F  He  was  always 
very  fragile  in  constitution,  and  doubtless  his  *zeal  for  the  cause  led  him 
to  overtask  his  strength.    It  will  be  very  difficult  to  replace  him. 

I  think  the  leading  social  question  in  England  just  now  is  primary 
education,  which  is  being  discussed  by  two  associations — the  Union  and 
the  League.  The  latter  makes  compulsion  the  principal  plank  in  its 
platform  (do  I  use  your  figure  of  speech  correctly  F),  and  my  eighteen 
years'  experience  in  a  large  ragged  school  here  having  convinced  me  that 
compulsion  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  education  of  a  large  class  of  our 
population,  I  have  joined  this  association.  Am  I  right  in  believing  that^ 
although,  theoretically,  education  is  universal  in  your  Northern  States, 
it  is  not  so  practically  F  If  this  be  so,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  if 
the  feeling  of  those  best  able  to  judge  is  in  &vor  of  adopting  moBd 
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etringent  compulsory  measures  than  Iiaye  yet  been  employed,  and  what 
form  experience  indicates  those  measures  should  take  ? 

I  fear,  however,  you  are  already  so  much  occupied  that  I  must  not 
ask  you  for  information  distinct  from  the  special  subject  which  engages 
your  attention. 
With  my  fother's  best  regards,  belieye  me 

Very  truly  yours, 

PLOBENOB  HILL. 

6.  Fbom  Miss  Jojlssa  Mabqabet  Hill,  Cobbbspondinq  Membeb  of 

THE  PbISON  AsSOOIATION. 

BiBXiNGHAX,  August  19. 

Deab  Sib — I  feel  deeply  gratified  by  the  very  high  compliment 
paid  to  me  by  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  in  electing  me  a 
corresponding  member  of  their  body,  and  shall  endeaTor  to  do  my  best 
to  deserve  their  choice. 

The  question  in  which  my  sister.  Miss  Florence,  and  myself  are  inter- 
ested, that  of  boarding  out  pauper  children  in  cottage  houses,  has  made 
very  great  adyance  this  year  in  England.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
receive  serious  consideration,  instead  of  merely  casual  mention,  at  the 
meeting  of  our  Social  Science  Association  this  autumn,  while  the  poor 
law  board  desires  that  the  system  may  have  a  full  and  fair  trial  in 
England.  Believe  me  to  remain,  truly  yours, 

JOANNA  M.  HILL. 

7.  Fbom  Edwin  Hill,  Esq.,  London,  Cobbesponding  Membeb  of  thb 

Pbibon  Association. 

Inlakd  Bsybnue,  London,  W.  C,  ) 
August  17, 1869.  [ 

Deab  Sib —  ♦  ♦  ♦  During  thirty  years  I  have,  from  time  to 
time,  endeavored  to  bring  before  the  public  the  idea  that  our  preventive 
legislation  has  not  been  so  aimed  as  to  strike  criminality  in  its  most 
vulnerable  part  It  has  failed  to  recognize  the  undoubted  fact  that 
habitual  criminality  is  a  craft,  having  the  same  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  as  have  other  crafts,  and,  like  them,  being  wholly  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  the  united  action  of  capital  and  labor,  and  that  the 
comparatively  small  body  of  criminal  capitalists,  viz.,  first,  the  owners  of 
houses  (or  dens)  affording  shelter  to  the  predatory  class,  and  places  for 
their  congregation  and  enjoyment — ^the ''  flash  houses ;"  second,  the  buy- 
ers of  stolen  property ;  third,  the  pawn-brokers  who  lend  money  upon 
such  property;  and  fourth,  and  lastly,  the  burglarious  and  other  criminal 
instrument  makers.  It  has  failed  to  recognize  the  &ct,  that  this  com- 
paratively small  body,  much  more  sensitive  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  than 
the  mere  operative  criminals,  and  more  confined  to  given  localities  than 
they,  offers  greatly  the  fsurest  mark  for  successful  criminal  legislation ;  and 
.  further^  that  such  legislation  may  be  devised  without  presenting  any  pecul-* 
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iar  difficulty — at  least  no  difficulty  but  that  we  haye  men  quite  compe- 
tent to  grapple  with  successfully.  K  thus  it  were  made  absolutely  munfe 
to  owners  of  houses  to  afford  shelter  to  habitual  criminals — ^  no  honesty 
no  house/'  becoming  the  stem  rule ;  and  again^  if  it  were  made  absolute]^ 
unsafe  either  to  purchase  or  to  advance  money  upon  stolen  property,  how 
could  the  predatory  class  subsist,  as  such,  any  longer  f  .  Surely  they  most 
fall  into  speedy  extinction,  just  as  the  hordes  of  cut-throats  collected  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  middle  ages  fell  into  extinction  the  moment  their 
nests — the  sanctuaries — were  broken  up.  And  one  of  the  best  effects 
of  this  unhousing  of  habitual  criminals  would  be  to  stop,  for  the 
most  part,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  children,  now  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  criminalily.  I  haye  calculated  that,  under  our  present  legisla- 
tion, from  five  to  seven  in&nts^r  day  are  bom  in  the  British  isles  in 
the  midst  of  criminality,  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  escape  firom  the 
wretched  fate  of  being  reared  in  criminal  courses.  What  a  gain  it  would 
be  to  render  this  no  longer  possible. 

Having  come  to  the  belief  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  thus  to 
drive  habitual  criminality  out  of  existence,  and  to  stop  the  breed  as 
respects  the  future,  and  that  thus,  by  a  better  direction  of  our  repressive 
efforts,  our  prisons  would  in  time  become  comparatively  tenantless,  I 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  prison  discipline,  reformatory  meas- 
ures, etc.,  more  especially  as  those  subjects  are  already  in  abler  hands 
than  mine.  In  fact,  I  cannot  but  think,  regretfdlly,  that  the  amount  of 
attention  which  is  here  given  to  the  treatment  of  ripened  and  ripening 
criminals  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  filling  the  minds  of  active  and 
able  men  so  fully  and  exclusively  as  to  make  them  somewhat  impatient 
of  suggestions  that  aim  at  destroying  the  seed-beds  of  criminality.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  connected  with 
the  subject  concur  entirely  in  my  views.  I  may  name  Sir  Walter 
Orofton,  M.  D.  Hill,  Frederic  Hill  and  many  other  active  members  of 
the  Social  Science  Association.  The  habitual  criminals  bill  was  drawn 
80  as  to  incorporate  my  views  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  was  damaged, 
as  most  good  measures  are,  in  passing  through  ''a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.'*  Still  the  act  is  not  wholly  deprived  of  the  virtue  I  tried 
to  infuse  into  the  bill  I  think  that,  if  carried  out  with  rigor,  it  really 
does  afford  the  means  of  rooting  out  the  dens,  and  thereby  depriving  the 
criminal  class  of  harborage  and  shelter.    We  shall  see. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  useftil  exertions, 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

EDWIN  HILL. 

8.   FbOM  the  SAMS. 

Staxpiko  Dbpabtxbnt,  Inland  Rbtbnub,  ) 

SoMBBSBT  HousB,  W.  0.,  Auguit  %df  1869. } 
Deab  Sib— When  I  wrote  to  you,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  not  able  to 
eaU  to  mind  whether  I  had  or  had  not  received  the  report  you  kindly 
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forwarded  for  m6>  I  haying  receiyed  many  papers  upon  public  matters 
while  I  was  ill,  which  I  conld  not  then  attempt  to  study.  Gurionslyi 
however,  when  I  reached  home,  after  posting  my  letter  and  a  paper  to 
your  address,  I  found  your  report  at  my  house,  it  haying  then  just  arriyed 
from  Birmingham.  I  therefore  write  now  to  thank  you,  and  to  say  that 
I  haye  been  yery  much  interested  in  the  early  portion,  which  is  all  I  haye 
read  as  yet  I  only  wish  we  had  here  an  equally  efficient  association, 
supported  by  law  as  yours  is.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  way  in 
which  you  haye  battled  with  the  absurd  objection  made  to  employing 
prisoners  in  productiye  work,  a  fancied  objection  that  even  our  Middle- 
sex magistrates  took  up,  years  ago,  and  mischieyously  carried  into  effect 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  now  persist  in  it,  but  I  fear  they  do. 

There  is  an  additional  argument  of  great  force,  as  I  think,  which  I 
haye  never  yet  seen  put  forward.  The  necessaries  of  life,  i.  e^  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  produdbd  by  well-directed 
labor,  constitute  the  true  wages  fund;  money  being  a  mere  instrument 
used  to  facilitate  the  laborer  obtaining  his  real  wages  in  the  forms  suited 
to  his  wants.  One,  therefore,  who  consumes  without  producing,  whether 
in  prison  or  out,  reduces,  by  the  amount  of  such  consumption,  the  only 
fund  out  of  which  the  workers  can  really  be  paid  their  wages.  But  one 
who  does  his  share  in  producing  the  goods  of  life  restores  to  the  wages 
fund  at  least  as  much  as  he  takes  out  of  it  In  other  words,  a  man  who 
does  a  fair  day's  productive  work  creates  that  which,  effectively,  pays 
some  other  worker  for  his  day's  work ;  while  he  who  consumes,  but 
produces  nothing,  effectively  deprives  some  other  of  his  day's  wages. 
For,  if  all  were  consumers  and  none  were  producers,  the  whole  wages  fund 
would  disappear. 

You  truly  state,  subsequently,  that  in  many  cases  reformatory  in- 
fluences are  so  successful  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  convicts  to 
become  afterward  steady,  industrious  and  useful  members  of  society. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  for  this  country,  and  I  doubt  not  for  the  TJnit^ 
States  also,  that  instances  are  not  unknown  in  which  convicts  have 
labored  hard  and  successfully  to  re-imburse  those  they  had  robbed  or 
defrauded,  to  the  frill  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted. 

I  fully  concur  in  your  view  of  ihe  all-importance  of  useful  labor  as  an 
element  of  the  reformatory  process.  My  brother  Frederic,  one  of  your 
corresponding  members,  had,  in  one  of  his  reports  as  a  prison  inspector, 
years  ago,  a  sentence  of  which  the  substance  was,  that  a  system  of 
reformation,  either  in  prison  or  out  of  prison,  which  does  not  employ 
usefrd  occupation  as  its  principal  means,  or  at  least  as  one  of  its  principid 
means,  must  needs  be  a  ^  delusion  and  a  snare.'' 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfrilly, 

EDWIN  HILL. 

P.  S.  I  wish  to  express  my  respect  and  admiration  of  Sir  Walter  Grott 
ton,  who,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  has  been  as  closely  engaged  and  ai 
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eminently  snocessfUl  as,  probably,  any  man  living,  in  the  reformation  of 
criminals ;  bat  who  has  not  snffered  his  mind  to  be  so  engrossed,  as  it 
well  might  haye  been,  by  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing,  as  to  exclude 
suggestions  from  others,  even  though  these  aim  at  and  hope  for  the 
superoession,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  reformatory 
process,  i  0.,  the  habitual  criminal  population.  In  Sir  Walter  Crofton 
I  have  found  a  kind  and  effective  supporter.  £.  S. 

9.  Fbom  Johk  Cokb  Powlbb,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  etc.,  btc. 

The  Gnoll,  Heath,  Glamorganshire^  ) 
August  8, 1869.         ) 

My  Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  your  note,  and  I  write  to  say  that 
in  my  humble  opinion  an  International  Congress  on  Prison  Discipline 
would  be  likely  to  %nove  and  influence  public  opinion  very  advantage- 
ously, and  to  draw  into  a  focus  a  vast  body  of  local  experiences  and 
experiments.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  sending  people  to  prison 
for  many  years,  and  (so  £&r  as  I  see)  with  very  little  benefit  to  the  State 
or  to  themselves.  Our  prisons  are  admirable  in  many  respects ;  but  I  can- 
not perceive  that  they  deter  the  criminal,  and  I  have  no  belief  that  they 
reform  him;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  try  a  better  combination  of  the 
two  principles. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

JNO.  COKE  POWLEB, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate^  and  a  Visiting  Justice 

of  the  Prisons  of  Swansea  and  Cardiff. 

10.  From  Sir  Johk  Bowring,  Correspondikg  Mekber  of  the  Prisoit 

Association. 

Claremont,  Exeter,  England.  ) 

March  18, 1870.  ) 
Dear  Dr.  Wines — Your  kind  letter  of  the  4th  inst  could  not  but 
be  most  welcome,  first,  from  the  additional  evidence  it  brings  of  the 
hearty  and  unabated  interest  felt  and  created  in  your  hemisphere  on  the 
all-important  topic  of  prison  reform;  and,  secondly,  from  the  cordial 
and  valued  expressions  of  friendliness  toward  mysell  Though  I  have 
been  a  far  traveler  over  the  southern  and  eastern  world,  it  has  been 
a  sore  disappointment  to  me  not  to  have  visited  your  western  regions; 
and  now,  verging  on  four  score  years,  I  dare  not  indulge  the  hope — it 
would  be  too  dreamy — of  crossing  the  Atlantia  But  I  see  how  many 
great  works  of  philanthropy  are  being  done  or  encouraged  among  you, 
and  trust  the  days  may  dawn  when  the  sole  rivalry  among  our  peoples 
will  be  as  to  which  can  remove  the  greatest  amount  of  evil — which 
create  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 
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I  will  think  oyer  jour  suggestion,  and  will  endeayor  to  send  jon  a 
paper  on  the  proper  purposes  of  prison  discipline. 
With  much  respect^  belieye  me, 

YeSy  most  sincerelj, 
B.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  New  York,  JOHN  BOWBINO. 

11.  Fjbom  W.  L.  Saboakt,  Esq. 

BiBMINGHAM,  AuQust  23, 1869. 

My  Dbab  Sib — I  am  obliged  by  your  kind  note,  and  by  a  copy  of  your 
last  report  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  a  reform  in  your  prison  system  • 
is  likely  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  domain  of  party  politics.  There 
is  among  us  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction.  Parliament  is  slowly 
surrendering  much  of  its  business  to  other  bodies  appointed  for  special 
duties,  such  as  the  Charity  Commission,  the  Inclosure  Commission,  and 
now  a  Commission  for  Endowed  Schools. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  we  have  had  an  increase  of  crime  of 
late  years.  It  is  probably  attributable  to  a  continued  depression  of  trade. 
Many  men  will  work;  but  if  work  is  wanting,  will  rather  steal  than  go 
without  their  pleasures.  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  satisfied  himself  that  bad 
trade  does  bring  increase  of  graye  crime,  though  yery  good  fortune 
brings  drinking  and  wantonness. 

I  am  glad  to  see  my  little  contribution  to  your  yolume  in  such  good 
company.  My  old  friends,  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  and  his  daughters, 
appear  there  too.      Belieye  me,  yours  yery  truly, 

W.  L.  SAEGANT. 

12.  Fbom  Miss  Fbances  Powicb  Cobbe. 

26  Hebbfobd  Squabb,  Londok,  S.  W. 
Dbab  Sib  :  *  *  *  A  matter  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  public  import- 
ance of  the  repression  and  cure  of  crime,  if  treated  in  a  similarly  ran- 
dom manner  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  would  be  ridiculed  as 
the  grossest  quackery.  It  is  surely  high  time  that  successfal  and  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  in  different  countries  should  be  compared  and  regis- 
tered, and  (if  possible)  the  causes  of  success  and  failure  duly  noted,  so 
that  a  basis  may  be  laid  for  some  science  of  moral  hygienics  and  thera- 
peutics. No  better  means  for  preparing  such  a  groundwork  seems  possible 
than  your  proposed  conference. 

Respectfully  yours,         FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

13.  Fbom  Db.  A.  M.  Dallas,  Inspectob-Genebal    of  PBi8oir8.nr 
THE  Punjab,  India,  Cobbesponding  Meicbeb  of  the  Pbison  .^aeo- 

CIATION. 

May  Bush  House,  Felixstowe,  Suffolk,  England^  ) 

January  22,  187D.     ) 
Dbab  Sib — Col.  Hutchinson  has  forwarded  to  me  for  pemsal  your 
letter  of  the  27th  ulto.  to  his  address,  from  which  I  learn  that  Ilare  been 
rSeuate  No.  21.]  67 
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•Ittotod  a  oorrespondiBg  laember  of  the  Priflon  AMOciaiion  ci  New  York. 
I  have  now  to  beg  that  you  will  ocmvey  to  the  Aasooiation  for  me,  mj 
yery  smeere  thanks  for  ihe  honor  oooferred  on  me  by  the  Association. 
Interested  as  I  am  in  the  sabject  of  prison  administration,  it  is,  I  assure 
yon,  with  much  gratification  that  I  hafye  receiyed  the  intelligence  con- 
yeyed  in  your  letter,  and  I  hope  I  may,  on  returning  to  my  duties  in 
India,  be  enabled  occasionally  to  contribute  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

I  beg  you  will  accept  my  warm  thanks  in  oonjuncti<m  with  those  of 
OoL  Hutchinson,  for  your  letter. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

A.  M.  DALLAS. 

Dr.  R  G.  W%iM%,  D.  D.  LL.  2).,  eU. 

I  shall  be  yery  ^ad  to  get  the  copy  of  the  Association's  last  report 
you  intend  sending  me. 

14.   FbOK  FdTDDB  R0BP6TOT  EXTEA.    AsSIBTAlfT    SuPBEDfTENDENT  OF 

Peeal  Settlement,  Post  Blaib,  India,  OoBBESPONDiNa  Member 

OF  THE  PbEBON  AsSOOIATIOir. 

Sib— Excuse  a  foreigner,  if  he  addresses  you  direct  without  any  intro- 
duction. Being  one  of  the  ciyil  officers  of  the  Post  Bkdr  enormous 
prison,  if  it  so  may  be  called,  and  haying  often  occasion  to  feel  the  want 
of  the  experience,  which  only  years  of  experience  and  reading  can  giye,  I 
am  desirous  to  study  a  little  of  the  state  of  prisons  in  the  great  United 
States.  Will  you  kindly  fayor  me  with  a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  for  as  many  years  as  you  are  able, 
or  if  they  are  to  be  had  at  booksellers,  kindly  let  me  know  where  they 
can  be  got 

Also  would  I  feel  highly  obliged  if  you  would  introduce  me  to  any 
man  in  your  country  who  is  i^jour  with  prisons,  prison  reports,  and  the 
like  subjects. 

Once  more  I  beg  you  to  forgive  that  I  thus  unintroduced  write  directly 
to  you,  but  having  my  lot  cast  with  the  great  Babel  of  the  East,  you  can 
well  understand  it  is  a  responsible  position  among  such  people,  and  I  am 
desirous  to  reap  of  the  fruits  of  others'  experience,  if  afforded  the  occa- 
sion. Any  information  you  might  desire  of  the  Post  Blair  penal  settle- 
ment,  or  any  Indian  jails  which  I  am  able  to  give,  I  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  giving  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

FUTDDE  EOEPSTOY, 
Extra  Ass't  Superintendent^  Post  Blair,  via  Calcutta. 

February  10, 1870. 
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XXVm.  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  IN  LONDON. 

Bt  J.  Axaui  Cboll,  J.  P.,  latb  Hiah  SinnuiT  aw  Lohdov,  ira,  xro.,  CoBBMFOROora  Mbm»«i 
OF  TBS  Fmuom  AsBoou.n<nr. 

[The  following  letter  i%  addressed  to  Henky  Pownall,  Esq.,  Obauv 
man  of  the  Middlesex  Hagiatrates,  by  a  member  of  tbe  Board.  It 
was  commnnicated  to  tbe  CorrespoDding  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
ABSOCiAtion  under  tbe  following  circumstances :  A  meeting  of  tbe 
Board  of  Middlesex  Magistrates  has  been  appointed  to  bold  a  gen^ 
end  discussion  on  tbe  question  of  prison  discipline,  at  an  early  day. 
Mr.  CroU  writes  to  tbe  secretary,  asking  that  be  will  send  bim  the 
reports  of  tbe  Association,  adding,  that  '^  be  desires  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  all  possible  information  so  that  tbe  discussion  may  lead  to 
some  practical  result*''  Tbe  paper,  as  will  be  seen,  was  prepared  for 
the  meridian  of  L€HMl<m,  but  not  only,  like  tbe  almanacs,  will  it 
answer  for  '^  all  tbe  region  round  about,''  but  even  for  distant  lands. 
It  contains  many  wise  suggestions  and  much  food  for  thought.] 

My  Dsab  Mk.  Powhall  — ^When  Serjeant  Payne's  amendment  was 
under  consideration  at  a  reeent  magistrates'  meeting,  tbe  discussion 
was  necessarily  confined  to  tbe  question  immediately  before  u» — 
tbe  erection  of  a  new  prison.  Some  of  us,  however,  who  were  in 
the  majority  on  that  occasion,  felt  that  tbe  much  wider  question  of 
prison  discipline  in  general  was  involved,  and  under  that  conviction 
I  voted  for  the  amendment. 

I  bad  intended  to  call  tbe  attention  of  my  brother  magistrates  to^ 
this  subject,  by  placing  a  notice  to  that  effect  on  the  agenda  paper, 
but  on  further  consideration  I  prefer  to  do  so,  in  tbe  first  instance,  in 
the  present  form.  If  I  need  any  apology  or  excuse  for  doing  so,  I 
find  it  in  tbe  fact  tliat  on  a  subject  of  such  deep  and  general  interest 
an  expression  of  individual  opinion  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  in« 
trusion  ;  and  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  much  time 
and  thought.  Whether  the  oanelnsions  at  which  I  have  arrived  wilt 
command  tbe  assent  of  yourself  and  my  brother  magistrates,  I  can 
not  tell.  But  if  I  aid  in  exciting  discussion  and  eliciting  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  I  shall  have  attained  my  end. 

It  may  help  to  promote  an  agreement  of  opinion  as  to  what  our 
system  of  prison  discipline  on^t  to  be,  if  we  can  first  of  all  agree  ad 
to  tbe  ends  at  whieb  we  should  aim.    Tbey  seem  to  be  the  following : 
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I.  The  vindication  of  Jtistioe  hy  the  punishment  of  crime. 

Upon  tliis  point  there  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  Our 
very  existence  as  a  magistracy  implies  it.  In  the  words  of  the  good 
old  Book,  we  are  to  be  '^  a  terror  to  evil-doers,"  and  ^'  not  to  bear 
the  sword  in  vain.'* 

II.  The  prote<^ion  of  eociety  hy  repree&ing  the  depredations  qf  the 
orifntnal. 

On  this  point,  too,  there  will  be  general  agreement.  The  public 
look  to  ns  for  protection  in  property  and  person.  Bates  and  taxes 
are  levied  and  paid,  that  fraud  and  violence  may  be  repressed,  and 
that  honest  men  may  enjoy  their  rights  in  security  and  peace. 

III.  The  reformation  of  the  criminal  himself . 

We  ought  to  aim  at  this,  because  the  criminal  is  in  many  cases 
himself  the  victim  of  circumstances.  He  has  been  bom  and  nurtured 
in  crime.  He  is  the  heir  of  an  entail  of  vice  and  misery,  coming 
down  through  many  generations.  When  we  remember  the  training  the 
child  has  received,  can  we  wonder  that  the  man  is  what  we  find  him  t 
I  do  not  say  this  to  palliate  his  guilt  or  avert  his  punishment.  He 
has  broken  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  must  suffer  the  penalty.  But 
aociety  is  not  altogether  without  blame  in  the  matter.  He  has  been 
sinned  against  by  others.  It  is  but  just  that  society  should  seek  to 
redress  the  wrong  and  restore  the  criminid. 

And  yet,  further,  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  where  it  can  be 
effected,  is  the  surest  and  the  cheapest  way  of  protecting  society 
against  his  depredations.  If  we  make  our  prison  discipline  truly 
reformatory,  if  we  succeed  in  transforming  the  criminal  into  a 
peaceful,  orderly,  law-abiding  citizen,  we  not  only  thin  the  ranks  of 
the  dangerous  dasses,  but  we  recruit  our  own.  We  have  thus 
secured  a  double  benefit.  He  who  has  hitherto  been  a  reckleea 
destroyer  or  wasteful  consumer,  becomes  a  producer.  We  not  only 
rid  ourselves  of  an  element  of  danger,  disorder  and  expense,  but  we 
gain  an  additional  element  of  strength  and  safety. 

An  adequate  and  satisfactory  system  of  prison  discipline  must, 
then,  include  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  the  punishment  of 
orime  and  the  protection  of  society. 

But  there  is  a  general  and  growing  conviction  that  prison  disci- 
pline, as  at  present  administered,  is  not  successful  in  attaining  any 
one  of  these  ends. 

Justice  is  not  vindicated  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  To  the 
hardened  and  habitual  criminal  imprisonment  has  no  terrors.  He 
looks  upon  the  jail  as  his  home.  He  prefers  it  to  the  casual  ward. 
He  finds  it  more  comfortable  than  the  work-house.  It  is  less 
ijrksome  than  a  life  of  honest  industry.    All  who  are  engaged  in  the 
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ftdininiBtratioD  of  jastice  know  that  petty  crimes  are  committed 
with  the  express  parpose  of  gaining  imprisonment.*  To  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  to  those  who  haye  been  betrayed  into  the 
commission  of  crime,  to  those  whose  circumstances  and  education 
have  been  above  that  of  the  criminal  classes,  imprisonment  is  a  ter- 
rible penalty.  But  these  are  the  least  guilty  of  the  inmates  of  our 
jails.  Recent  legislation,  authorizing  the  classification  of  misde- 
meanants, has  done  something  to  rectify  this  injustice.  But  even 
yet  it  remains  to  some  extent  true  that  we  make  our  punishment 
heaviest  to  those  who  deserve  it  least,  while  to  the  hardened,  habit- 
ual criminal  it  almost  ceases  to  be  a  punishment  at  all. 

Nor  is  society  adequately  protected  from  injury.  There  may  be 
exaggeration  in  the  constant  complaints  we  hear  of  the  increased 
daring  and  prevalence  of  crime ;  but  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the 
dangerous  classes  are  scarcely  more  than  kept  in  check.  If  some 
crimes  are  diminishing,  others  are  increasing.  And  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  person  and  property  are  more  safe  now  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  enormous  cost  at 
which  society  purchases  the  amount  of  protection  which  it  enjoys. 
The  rapid  increase  of  police  and  prison  charges,  during  the  last  few 
years,  are  creating  wide-spread  dissatisfaction.  Many  valuable,  pro- 
posals are  negatived  from  the  increased  cost  they  would  involve. 
When  we  reckon  up  the  charges  upon  the  public  for  the  arrest,  trial 
and  detention  of  the  prisoner,  it  may*be  doubted  whether  his  depre- 
dations, if  he  had  been  at  large,  would  have  involved  a  heavier  cost 
than  the  expense  of  his  conviction  and  punishment. 

And  the  criminal  is  not  reclaimed.  That  there  are  cases  in  which 
prison  discipline  has  a  reformatory  tendency  may  be  admitted.  The 
governors  and  chaplains  of  our  jails  can  point  to  instances  in  which 
their  zealous  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain.  But  are  not  these 
rare  and  exceptional  cases!  For  one  prisoner  reformed,  many  are 
corrupted.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
imprisonment  gives  an  impetus  in  the  downward  course  of  the  con^ 
vict.  He  becomes  more  demoralized  and  d^raded  while  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  He  leaves  his  cell  ripe  for  deeds  of  crime  and 
violence.  The  visiting  magistrates  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  how  the 
very  expression  of  the  prisoner's  face  undergoes  a  change  for  the 
worse  while  under  sentence.  And,  too  often,  only  a  short  period 
elapses  before  he  is  again  arrested,  or  ^^  wanted,"  for  some  new  out- 
rage.   The  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  our  police  magistrates 

*  This  it  not  so — oertalnlj  to  anj  appreciable  extent — in  the  United  Statei. 
Cob«8bo. 
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and  judges  is,  that  there  is  no  class  so  hopelessly  reprobate  as  thift 
which  has  been  hardmied  to  crime  throngh  a  career  of  imprisonment* 

These  fkcts  are  patent  and  notorious.  They  raise  the  qnestion 
whether  tha*e  is  not  something  radically  wrong  in  the  present  sysf- 
tem  of  prison  discipline.  The  fanlt  does  not  lie  with  the  offieera 
who  work  the  system.  My  experience  as  a  magistrate  goes  to  show- 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  staff  of  men  who  saperintend  onr  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction  are  efficient,  and  devoted  to  their  work.  The 
&alt,  as  I  conceive,  lies  deeper,  and  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  fhct  that 
the  system  itself  is  altogether  nnnatnral.  The  prisoner  is  pnt  into 
a  position  utterly  unlike  his  life  out  of  doors.  It  is  out  of  gear  with 
the  rest  of  his  existence.  It  has  no  point  of  contact  with  his  habits 
of  life  up  to  tlie  time  of  hn  incarceration.  It  atfords  no  training  or 
discipline  for  the  life  he  has  to  lead  after  his  liberation.  Here,  as  I 
believe,  lies  very  much  of  die  mischief.  And  by  altering  onr  systeni 
in  this  respect  we  shonld,  as  I  think,  find  its  cnre. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  the  evil.  Is  it  possible  to  suggest  a  remedy! 
I  venture  to  hope  that  the  plan  which  I  proceed  briefly  to  &ketch 
out  may  be  found  to  contain  at  least  the  dements  of  an  improved 
•ystem. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  extend  and  develop  the  principle 
of  employing  prisoners  in  their  own  trades.  We  already  do  this  to 
pome  extent,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers 
and  others.  The  principle  is  not  a  new  one.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
tried,  the  experiment  is  found  to  work  well.  I  only  plead  for  a 
better  and  more  extensive  organization  of  what  is  already  suoeeesflil 
ftt  far  as  it  has  been  attempted. 

In  regard  to  artisans  and  handicraftsmen,  there  would  be  no  diffi* 
eulty.  They  might  easily  be  employed  to  work  under  tlie  conditiont 
to  be  stated  hereafter. 

Persons  of  good  education  are  oft:en  under  sentence  for  offencea 
whjeh  involve  no  disqualification  to  act  as  time-keepers,  task-masters, 
and  superintendents.  Invest  them  with  responsibility,  give  them  an 
adequate  motive  to  be  fiuthftil,  remove  them  from  temptation,  and 
they  might  be  employed,  of  course  under  the  eye  of  the  prison  offl- 
eials,  in  superintending  the  work  of  their  fellow  prisoners. 

But  unskilled  laborers  form  the  bnlk  of  prisoners  throughout 
Oreat  Britain.  They  have  nothing  but  weight  of  body  and  strength 
of  muscle.  Without  trade  or  handicraft,  they  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  mere  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  For 
this  class  of  prisoners  the  proper  and  natural  application  of  their 
lfljK)r  would  seem  to  be  the  cultivation  of  land.  Let  a  farm  be 
secured,  large  or  small  as  the  case  may  require.    Let  it  be  tilled  by 
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(qptiade  hnabaadry^  mid  fertilized  \>y  prison  sewage.  Crops  of  grain 
and  vegetables  might  be  raised  and  cattle  fed  sufficient^  in  the 
svajority  of  cases^  to  supply  not  only  the  prisons  but  the  asylnms 
and  other  county  establi^ments.  There  might  even  be  a  surplus 
fer  sale  after  all  these  requirem^ts  had  been  provided  for.  The 
employment  of  unskilled  laborers  upon  the  land  in  the  way  pro* 
posed  would  have  many  advantages.  It  would  give  them  the  sort 
of  occupation  for  which  they  are  fitted,  in  which  they  can  be  profit* 
ably  employed,  and  to  which  on  the  expiration  of  their  seutenee  they 
must  return. 

£x:eeptional  eases  would,  of  course,  arise,  not  coming  under  any 
of  these  classes ;  but  they  would  be  rare,  and  might  be  dealt  with  by 
exceptional  rules^ 

In  the  next  place,  I  propose  that  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  usual 
sarveillance  and  control  of  the  sargeon)  the  prisoners  under  sentence 
should  receive  rations  fixed  on  the  lowest  possible  dietury  scale* 
They  must  not  actually  starve ;  but*  so  fer  as  the  food  provided  for 
them  at  the  public  expense  goes,  I  would  only  keep  them  just  above 
the  starvation  point.  All  beyond  that  must  be  paid  for  by  the  pris- 
oners themselves  out  of  the  wages  earned  by  them«*  As  has  just 
been  said,  each  prisoner  is  to  follow  his  own  trade.  Work  is  to  be 
given  out,  and  paid  for  on  a  certain  fixed  seide.  The  presmbed  task 
being  finished,  the  amount  of  wages  due  diould  be  divided  into  two 
or  perhaps  three  portions. 

One  portion  would  go  to  the  man  himself,  to  be  expended  at  his 
own  option  in  the  purdiase  of  rations  beyond  the  amount  supplied  to 
him  by  the  prison  authorities.  We  simply  provide  out  of  the  rates 
that  he  shall^not  starve  while  under  sentence.  All  beyond  bread 
and  water,  or  some  such  meagre  diet,  he  must  earn  by  his  own  labor. 

A  second  portion  of  his  earnings  should  be  appropriated  as  a  con* 
tribution  toward  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  public  in  maintaining 
the  prisoner.  Why  should  the  rate  payers  be  taxed  to  support  H 
criminal,  if  he  can  be  made  to  support  himself?  It  is  neither  just 
nor  expedient  to  levy  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  convicts  beyond 
the  amount  absolutely  necessary.  Instead  of  being  kept  at  the  public 
expense,  he  should  be  made  to  keep  himself.  The  cost  of  the  prison 
establishment  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  levied  upon  the  convict, 
not  upon  the  rate  payer.  It  is  the  produce  of  his  labor,  not  that  of 
the  honest  man  out  of  doors,  upon  which  the  expenses  of  the  impris- 
nnment  should  be  levied. 
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In  certain  cases  a  third  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  convict 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  his  family  during  the  period 
of  incarceration;  or  a  fand  may  be  formed  in  whidi  a  portion  of 
the  prisoner's  earnings  accnmulate  until  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence, so  that  he  may,  on  regaining  his  liberty,  find  himself  in  poe- 
eession  of  a  sum  of  money  enabling  him  to  start  in  life  afresh. 

I  do  not  press  any  precise  mode  of  allotting  the  wages  earned, 
nor  do  I,  at  present,  enter  into  details  as  to  the  proportions  between 
the  one  fund  and  the  other ;  all  I  contend  for  is  that  a  true  system 
of  prison  discipline  should  include  the  following  points : 

L  That,  in  the  classification  of  prisoners,  they  should  be  grouped 
according  to  their  trades  and  professions,  each  man  following  his 
own  proper  calling,  and  receiving  better  or  worse  aoo(mimodation  in 
proportion  to  his  earnings. 

II.  That  if  a  prisoner  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat,  except 
the  poorest  fare  and  in  the  scantiest  quantities. 

III.  That  all  beyond  this  shall  be  dependent  on  the  man's  own 
exertions. 

lY.  That  a  contribution  be  levied  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  con- 
yiot's  industry  in  payment  for  the  rations  provided  by  the  prison 
authorities. 

y.  That  an  adequate  motive  to  work  be  provided,  and  that  the 
motive  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  actuates  those  who  are  at 
liberty. 

The  scheme  proposed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  attain  more  ade- 
quately and  satisfactorily  than  any  other  the  various  objects  of 
prison  discipline.  Allow  me  to  add  a  few  of  the  beneficial  results 
which  I  hope  might  follow  from  its  adoption. 

To  the  indolent  and  dissolute  imprisonment  would  Ibecome  a  real 
punishment.  The  vagrant  or  the  thief,  who  prefers  a  life  of  crime 
to  one  of  steady  industry,  would  be  compelled  to  work  by  a  motive 
so  strong  as  to  overcome  his  aversion  to  continuous  industry.  If  he 
chose  to  remain  in  indolence  he  would  suffer  a  penalty  so  severe  as 
to  make  the  prison  a  place  to  be  dreaded. 

The  habits  formed  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  motives  under  which 
he  acted,  would  fit  him  for  resuming  his  place  in  society.  While 
in  prison  he  would  be  trained  and  disciplined  to  use  the  liberty  to 
which  he  returns  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  We  should,  in 
fact,  force  the  man  to  become  in  prison  what  we  wish  to  make  him 
when  he  comes  out  of  it.  He  would  have  to  work  for  his  living^ 
and  to  starve  if  he  did  not  work,  in  the  one  place  just  as  in  the 
other.  All  beyond  bread  and  water  he  would  owe  to  bis  own  exe^ 
tions,  and  even  for  his  bread  and  water  he  must  pay.    I  do  not  pre* 
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tend  to  sajy  or  dare  to  believe,  that  we  Bhonld  succeed  in  every  case. 
The  depravitj  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  often  too  desperate 
and  hardened  to  yield  to  any  treatment  which  we  can  adopt  Bat 
the  scheme  I  propose  seems  to  me  to  hold  out  a  fairer  hope  of  suo^ 
eess  than  any  other. 

We  should,  at  any  rate,  avoid  the  worst  evils  of  our  existing  sys- 
tem. At  present  we,  to  a  great  extent,  disable  a  prisoner  for  resum- 
ing his  place  in  the  ranks  of  industry.  We  detach  him  altogether 
from  his  old  habits  and  pursuits.  If  we  set  him  to  work  it  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  a  task  for  which  he  is  unfitted  by  the  habits 
of  his  former  life,  and  which  in  turn  unfits  him  to  go  back  to  his  old 
trade.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  printer.  During  the  term  of 
his  imprisonment  he  may  be  set  to  work  picking  oakum.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  he  is  unfit  to  go  back  to  the  printing  office.  The 
muscles  required  have  lost  their  power  through  disuse.  The  same 
cause  has  robbed  him  of  bis  old  dexterity  of  finger,  and  quickness  of 
eye.  If  he  is  again  to  take  his  place  in  the  printing  office,  he  needs 
practically  to  serve  a  new  apprenticeship  before  he  can  regain  his 
old  facility.  By  the  plan  which  I  propose,  this  evil  at  least  would 
be  avoided.  Having  suffered  his  punishment  he  would  leave  the 
prison  as  able  as  ever  to  follow  his  own  trade. 

The  moral  and  mental  change  in  the  prisoner  is,  under  our  present 
system,  even  more  disastrous.  While  under  sentence  he  has  little  or 
no  scope  for  the  practical  application  of  those  common,  every-day 
motives  which  rule  the  life  of  a  working  man.  His  mind,  like  his 
muscles,  becomes  enfeebled  and  paralyzed  by  want  of  occupation. 
The  chaplains  may  seek  to  impress  him  by  religious  considerations. 
This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  the  motives  and  incentives  to 
action  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him  are  not  those  of  common 
lite.  Out  of  doors  a  man  is  driven  to  work  by  the  necessity  of  gain- 
ing food.  If  he  will  not  work  he  cannot  eat.  If  he  works  indus- 
triously and  skillfully  he  earns  good  wages.  If  he  is  idle  or  slovenly 
he  earns  a  scanty  subsistence.  I  want  to  apply  these  motives  to  the 
prisoner,  and  to  make  him  practice  them  while  under  sentence,  so  as 
to  prepare  him  for  the  life  to  which  he  will  return  on  leaving  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  This  our  present  system  signally  fails  to  accom- 
plish ;  this  the  system  which  I  propose  would  help  to  carry  out. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  the  laborer  committed  for  some  act  of  violence. 
He  is  probably  a  man  of  strong  animal  passions,  full  of  uncontrolled 
impulses  and  appetites.  During  his  imprisonment  he  has  had  none 
of  that  vigorous  exertion,  that  exhausting  labor,  which  had  previously 
helped  to  work  off  his  exuberant  vitality.  His  hands  lose  their 
hardness,  his  muscles  their  strength,  and  his  mind  is  enfeebled  by 
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ihe  Bilenoe  and  Beclasion  of  Iiift  cell.  His  animal  paasioiiB  are  pent 
up  and  snppreMod.  They  find  ne  rent  in  the  dull  routine  of  priami 
life.  Tbev  gradaally  accninakte,  till  at  last,  on  his  liberation,  the 
craving  for  physioal  indulgence,  for  mere  animdi  ezoitement,  fairlj 
boils  over,  and  the  man  again  plunges  headlong  into  those  ezeeeees 
which  soon  bring  him  once  more  into  the  dutches  of  the  law.  Give 
the  man  hard  work  to  do — work  of  the  kind  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed — and  we  should  at  least  escape  this  eviL 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  heavy  oost  of  our  poUce  and  prkoft 
systems.  Complaints  of  the  rapid  increase  of  rates  and  taxes  are 
becoming  universal.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  recent  die* 
cussion  on  the  erection  of  a  new  prison,  this  objection  was  stronglj 
and  repeatedly  urged.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  sacrifice 
^ciency  to  economy.  But  I  vconfese  that  I  fS^l  a  strong  aversion 
to  the  costliness  of  our  present  system.  The  i^n  whidi  I  jHTopoee 
would,  I  think,  bring  with  it  a  very  great  saving  of  expense.  Wbj 
should  the  mass  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  within  the  walls  of 
our  prisons  be  almost  entirely  unproductive}  Might  it  not  be 
employed  so  as  to  produce  some  return  t  I  cannot  but  think  thai 
something  might  be  effected — I  feel  sure  that  something  ought  to 
be  attempted — in  this  direction.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  diminish 
tiie  cost  of  our  present  system  very  considerably.  If  it  proved  suc- 
cessful in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons,  bj 
leading  to  the  reform  of  criminals,  and  helping  them  to  return  ta 
their  respective  callings,  it  would  promote  eocmomy  in  a  yet  wor- 
thier form. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  principles  here  advocated  can  only  be 
earned  out  in  their  fullness  by  the  sanction  of  the  l^^lature.  But,' 
should  they  oomm^id  themselves  to  yourself  and  my  brother  magis^ 
trates,  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  her  majesty's  government.  And  even  under 
the  present  law  the  experiment  might  be  tried  by  applying  ihem 
partially  and  approximately. 

My  letter  has  already  passed  very  far  beyond  the  limits  which  I 
prescribed  to  myself.  Much  which  I  might  have  said  must  be 
omitted,  for  I  fear  to  trespass  longer  upon  your  time  or  to  weary 
your  patience.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  deep 
interest  you  take  in  it,  must  furnish  my  exeuse  for  trouUing  you  a^ 
this  length. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Pownall,  yours  truly, 

A.  ANGUS  CROLL. 

SourawooD,  HioHOATB,  Jan.  13^  1870. 
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XXIX.  THE  PRISONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Bt  no  CoBUsromMiw  BwcmMtAxr, 

Tbe  fidlowing  aceovnt  of  French  prisMM  is  compiled  from  soTeral 
jonrnalB  recently  reoeiTed  from  France.  We  offered  Imt  yetr  a  Terjr 
able  paper  on  the  same  snbjecty  expreeely  prepared  for  theee  Trant^ 
actions  bj  one  of  our  corresponding  members,  Mr.  A.  OomCy  coan* 
ador  in  the  Imperial  Court  ot  Donai,  France.  But  this  presents  a 
Tiew  of  the  peaal  institations  of  that  coimtry  from  a  somewhat  dif* 
fJBrent  stuidpoint,  or  at  least  wiik  fresh  details. 

France  provides  lor  a  daily  average  of  about  60,000  prisoners  m 
her  penal  estaUisliments  of  all  grades.  These  are  distributed  in  27 
central  [convict]  {Nrisons  (19  male  and  8  female),  800  detention  pri»- 
ons  and  honses  of  correction  in  the  several  departments,  and  63 
juvenile  prisons  or  refarmalories  (34  for  boys  and  28  for  girls) — in 
all,  889.    The  nnmber  of  cells  in  each  prison  varies  from  1,400  to  86. 

Yengoance,  in  the  form  of  physical  pain,  long  formed  the  sole 
theory  of  prison  discipline  in  France,  as  in  other  eountriss.  It  was 
a  policy  at  onee  of  torture  and  of  terror.  In  the  year  1880,  De 
Tocqueville  and  De  Beaumont  carried  from  the  United  States  the 
idea  of  isolation  as  a  neeessary  condition  of  punishment  and  r^orma« 
tion,  and  considerable  progreis  was  made  in  building  prisons  adapted 
to  the  new  systenu  But  the  enormous  expense  of  the  change  cooled 
the  ardor  of  this  impulse ;  uid  the  present  system  is  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  two,  dictated  in  the  first  instance  by  economy* 
It  is,  in  effect,  the  Auburn  system,  though  with  a  less  rigid  indivrdf 
ual  separation  by  nighty  and  a  less  rigorous  en^Mrcement  of  silence 
by  day,  while  engaged  in  associated  labor,  than  are,  or  at  least  here* 
tofore  have  been,  deemed  essential  in  the  United  States.  In  the  27 
central  prisons,  which  receive  prisoners  sentenced  for  more  than  a 
year,  there  is  nH>re  of  isolation  than  in  the  800  departmental  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction  and  detention,  which  receive  only  those  con* 
demned  to  an  imprisonment  not  exoeeding  a  year.  In  many  of  these 
the  means  of  complete  separation  are  wanting,  but  the  defect  is,  in 
part,  supplied  by  dassifieaticn.  But  what  was  originally  a  compro^ 
mise  has  become  a  principle ;  the  dictate  of  poverty  has  passed  into 
a  policy.  The  new  prisons  are  oonstmeted  on  what  is  called  the 
mixed  system — a  combination  of  classification  and  separation,  ac* 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  crimes  and  the  state  of  the  prisoners ; 
and  enforoed  silence  seems  to  bo  generally  losing  ground. 
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The  return  to  association  is  mainly  doe  to  the  facilities  it  gives  for 
miinstriai  labor.  This  is  now  the  controlling  idea  of  penitentiary 
discipline  in  France.  Industrial,  as  distinguished  from  penal,  labor 
is  there  regarded  as  the  only  effectual  instrument  of  reformation,  or, 
at  least,  as  an  absolutely  essential  one,  in  combination  with  others. 

This  species  of  labor  had  its  origin  in  France,  in  1801,  but  has 
undergone  various  vicissitudes  since.  It  was  made  a  necessary  part 
of  every  sentence  exceeding  a  year  in  duration.  But  complaizitB 
soon  began  to  be  made,  which  grew  louder  and  stronger  year  by 
year,  that  the  products  of  prison  labor  unduly  and  unjustly  inter- 
fere with  the  labor  market  of  the  free  workingmen.  In  1848,  the 
opposition  had  gained  such  strength  that  the  government  was  moved 
to  issue  a  decree  abplishing  industrial  labor  in  all  the  prisons,  and 
even  in  the  reformatories.  Such  a  decree,  however,  could  not  stand 
the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
It  was  partially  rescinded  within  the  first  year,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
prisoners  remained  unemployed  till  1862.  In  that  year,  industrial 
labor  was  reorganized  in  the  prisons,  but  upon  what  we  r^ard  as  a 
vicious  principle — the  contract  system.  There  are  two  modes  of 
contracting  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  France.  The  first  is  called  jmst 
voie  de  rigie^  a  phrase  which  does  not  admit  of  an  intelligible  verbal 
rendering  into  English.  We  can  give  its  sense  only  by  a  descrip- 
tion. Under  this  system,  the  contractor  is  bound  to  particular  trades 
agreed  upon,  and  must  accept  the  work  of  as  many  or  as  few  of  the 
prisoners  as  the  directors  choose  to  have  employed.  He  finds  ma- 
terials, tools,  instruction  and  all  other  requisites  of  production,  bat 
does  not  supply  funds  for  the  maintenance  or  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
establishment.  He  does  not  pay  a  per  diem  for  the  work  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  he  pays  for  it  by  the  piece :  so  many  shoes  for  example — not  so 
many  hours — at  such  a  price.  The  other  mode  is  called  pctr  voie 
<r  «n^r<5pm«— undertaking,  contract.  Under  this  system  the  contractor 
farms  the  prison  and  all  its  labor.  He  takes  upon  himself  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  whole  expense  of  its  maintenance  and  discipline. 
He  does  not,  as  on  the  other  plan,  pay  the  exact  worth  of  the  labor 
as  determined  by  its  result  in  manufactured  articles,  but  a  round 
sum,  according  to  the  average  number  of  inmates,  thus  obtaining  the 
legal  (he  cannot  get  from  men  the  moral)  right  to  make  all  the 
money  he  can  out  of  them.  He  has  here  two  sources  of  profit — th^ 
labor  and  the  supplies.  Thus,  he  becomes  a  true  speculator,  taking 
the  risks  of  loss  and' the  chances  of  gain,  by  diminished  or  increased 
production,  and  by  a  lower  or  higher  market,  and  that,  both  on  what 
he  sells  to  the  prison,  and  what  he  gets  from  the  prison  to  sell  ebe* 
where.    This  is  a  monstrous  system.    We  have  denounced  it  in  our 
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own  country,  and  W6  will  denounce  it  everywhere.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  slavery,  and  must  lead  to  oppression  wherever  it 
exists.  And  yet  there  are  only  four  of  the  central  prisons  where 
the  former  system  of  contracting  is  in  use,  while  there  are  twenty- 
three  in  which  this  latter  prevails.  Why  such  a  disparity  t  Be- 
cause the  probable  gain  is  greater  under  this  than  under  the  other, 
and  therefore  the  contractor  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
li^bor ;  and  so  another  therefore  comes  in,  making  the  government 
more  willing  to  give  the  contractor  a  chance  to  squeeze  the  prisoner 
than  it  is  to  hire  his  labor  at  its  exact  value ;  though,  confessedly, 
the  sterner  is  more  obstructive  to  the  discipline  than  the  milder 
method. 

The  average  production  of  the  prisoner,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  free  laborer,  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four ;  about  the 
same  as  it  is  with  us,  though  we  have,  in  this  country,  some  prisons 
in  which  the  convicts  do  quite  as  much  as  the  same  nimiber  of  work- 
men in  the  outside  world ;  as  those  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Wis- 
consin, and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

In  the  central  prisons,  no  less  than  sixty-two  distinct  trades  are 
taught  or  followed.  The  principal  trades  pursued,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  days  employed  on  each,  in  these  twenty-seven  prisons,  in 
1864,  together  with  the  average  daily  profit  of  the  labor,  after  paying 
for  materials  and  expenses,  but  before  any  division  of  the  profits 
between  the  State,  the  contractor  and  the  prisoner,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


TRADB. 


Total  nnmber 

Total  net  profit 

Dally  net 

in  tM  year. 

for  the  year. 

profit. 

150,000 

»26,000 

17 

130,000 

24,278 

18 

200,000 

18,666 

11 

588,000 

109.760 

18 

148,000 

27,840 

20 

260,000 

66,866 

28 

600,000 

96.800 

15 

890,000 

72,800 

18 

220,000 

82,266 

16 

172,000 

80,840 

18 

280,000 

46,000 

19 

586,000 

98,760 

16 

118,000 

18,563 

18 

BottOM, 

Brushes, 

Slippers, 

Shoes, 

Cabinet  work, 

Smith's  work, 

Household  work, 

Weaving, , 

Agricnltare, 

Tailorinfir,  

Shoes 

Sewing 

Honsehdd  work, 


The  total  net  profits  for  the  year  were  $608,900,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Public  treasnrj,  $25,850;  contractors,  $335,000;  prisoners, 
$806,400.    The  average  profit  of  each  day  of  labor  was  about  sixteen 
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cents,  the  women,  as  will  be  noticed,  earning  about  as  modi,  propor- 
tionally, as  the  men. 

In  the  departmental  prisons,  twenty-nine  distinct  indastries  are 
pursued,  the  principal  being  the  making  of  shoes,  slippers,  socks^ 
sewing,  and  domestic  work.  In  the  reformatories,  the  chief  employ*- 
ment  is  agriculture,  with  household  work,  tailoring  and  rope  making. 

In  the  central  prisons,  the  prisoners  receive  a  portion  of  thd  prt^U 
of  their  labor,  varying  from  one-tenth  to  six-tenths,  aocoiding  to 
their  standing  and  conduct ;  but  the  average  amount  is  twenty>five 
centimes,  or  about  five  cents,  daily.  This  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. Eleven  centimes  constitute  a  reserve,  which  is  retained  for 
the  prisoner  till  his  discharge ;  but  this  is  subject  to  partial  or  even 
total  forfeiture  for  misconduct.  The  remaining  fourteen  centimes 
{piotUe  dispantUe)  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner,  to  be  spent, 
if  he  so  incline,  from  day  to  day,  in  any  way  not  prohibited.  The 
actual  disposition  of  this  portion  by  the  prisoners,  in  1864,  was  as 
follows :  Bread,  59,491  francs ;  other  food,  471,121  francs ;  clothing, 
58,823  francs;  remittances  to  families^  43,354  francs;  voluntary 
restitutions,  497  francs.  This  is  out  of  633,286  fitmcs  disposable. 
Approximately  it  may  be  stated  that  the  men,  out  of  fourteen  dis* 
posable  centimes,  spend  one  centime  on  bread,  eight  on  other  food, 
one  on  clothing,  and  one  on  their  fisimilies  and  on  restitutions ;  leaving 
three  which  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  spend,  but  prefer  adding  to 
their  reserve.  The  women  sp^id  only  eight  centimes,  and  add  the 
remaining  six  to  the  reserve. 

An  important  feature  of  the  system  of  industrial  labor  is  the  constant 
extension  of  agricultural  occupation.  Two  large  penal  farms  have 
been  established  in  Clorsica,  where  vine  culture  and  arboriculture  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  character  and  exposure  of  the  soil ;  sheep 
and  swine  are  also  easily  reared.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
pecuniary  success,  but  it  is  the  moral  results  which  have  been  most 
striking.  The  proportion  of  recommittals  to  the  penal  fftrms  and  to 
the  other  central  prisons  is  as  one  to  four  and  a  quarter ;  a  diminution 
of  over  four  hundred  per  cent  in  favor  of  agricultural  labor. 

The  reformatory  prisons  for  juveniles  are  an  interesting  department 
of  the  penal  and  correctional  justice  of  France.  According  to  the 
French  view,  derived  from  the  civil  law,  the  state  is  truly  in  loco 
parentis  to  a  neglected  youth  below  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  is  bound 
by  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  do  for  it  what  the  natural  parent 
has  failed  to  do.  There  are  now  nine  imperial  reformatory  schools, 
containing  about  1,700  boys  and  80  girls ;  and  fifty-three  private  estab- 
lishments, containing  about  6,500  boys  and  1,600  girls.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  conventual  establishments,  which  have 
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the  same  general  objects,  but  are  less  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
In  all  bat  the  conventual  schools,  agriculture  has  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  gaining  ground,  as  being  at  once  the  most  healthy  and  the 
moat  reformatory  occupation. 

A  very  remarkable  practice  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  some 
French  prisons,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  introduce  it  into  others. 
A  new  trial  is  granted  to  prisoners,  after  their  admission  to  prison, 
before  a  court  composed  of  the  directors,  the  chaplain,  the  inspector 
and  the  head  jailor.  If  it  is  found  that  their  offence  is  a  first  one, 
and  of  a  character  that  does  not  involve  grave  moral  degradation,  they 
are  placed  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  prison,  and  if  their  conduct 
is  substantially  good,  they  are  not  only  to  be  assisted  to  return  to 
their  former  manner  of  living,  but  receive  a  legal  ^^  rehabilitation  " 
or  testimonial  of  purification  from  their  crimes.  This  regulation  has 
been  r^arded  as  of  much  importance,  but  as  yet  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  extensive  trial,  or  to  have  yielded  results  of  great  value. 

The  average  annual  ^>tfr  capita  cost  of  prisoners  in  France  appears 
to  be  about  sixty  dollars,  which  we  presume  to  be  for  subsistence 
and  clothing,  and  apart  irom  the  expense  of  administration.  That 
might  bring  it  up  to  nearly  or  quite  one-half  what  it  is  with  us. 
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XXX.  RECENT  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  ADULT  REFORMATORIES. 

A  remarkable  advance  has  been  made  in  our  State  witbin  the  past 
year,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  above  heading.  We  have 
already  given,  in  a  former  paper,  the  report  of  the  commissionerB 
appointed  to  select  a  site  and  prepare  a  plan  of  organization  for  a 
new  penitentiary,  to  be  called  the  "  State  Reformatory.^  We  now 
append  the  act  which  creates  the  institution,  makes  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  the  site  selected,  provides  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  five  persons^  who  shall  act  as 
a  board  of  building  commissioners,  for  the  erection  of  the  prison  or 
industrial  reformatory,  established  at  Elmira,  in  Chemung  county,  and 
during  the  time  that  they  shall  act  as  such  commissioners  they  shall 
receive  no  pay,  exce{)t  their  traveling  and  other  oflScial  expenses.  The 
said  prison  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  State  Reformatory." 

§  2.  The  said  building  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  procure, 
by  purchase,  the  site  for  said  industrial  reformatory;  the  deeds  thereof 
shall  be  duly  executed  to  the  people  of  this  State  and  delivered  to  the 
Comptroller,  and  thereupon  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  pay,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  to  the  said  building  commissioners  such 
sums  of  money  as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  site  in  accordance  with 
the  contracts  submitted  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  chapter 
four  hundred  and  eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
to  locate  t'he  reformatory.  And  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  pay 
to  said  commissioners,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  such  sum  or 
sums  of  the  money  as  they  may  want  for  the  erection  of  said  reformatory, 
at  such  times  as  the  same  may  be  required  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act 

§  3.  The  said  building  commissioners  shall  be  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  grounds,  and  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  buildings,  with  power  to  appoint  an  architect,  a  superintendent  and 
other  necessary  agents  and  assistants ;  provided  the  plan  of  buildings 
which  they  may  adopt  shall  be  submitted  to  and  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  Comptroller  and  State  Engineer.  The  building  shall 
have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  shall  be 
so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  a  classification  of  prisoners. 
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§  4  The  building  oommiBsioners  above  mentioned^  before  they  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  their  office^  shall  each  gire  his  bond  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  in  th»  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  two  or  more 
sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approred  by  the  OomptroUer,  conditioned  for 
the  fiuthful  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act. 

§  5.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  said  building  commissioners  to  make  a 
report  of  all  the  moneys  receired  and  expended  by  them  by  yirtue  of 
this  act,  and  of  the  progress  which  shall  have  been  made  in  the  erection 
and  inclosure  of  said  buildings,  to  the  OomptroUer  of  the  State,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  December  next,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  he  shall 
or  may  from  time  to  time  require, 

g  6.  Whenerer  the  said  reformatory  shall  be  finished  the  said  building 
commissioners  shall  make,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  a  certificate 
thereof,  which  they  shall  transmit  to  the  Governor  of  this  State.  The 
Oovemor  shall,  after  receiving  such  certificate,  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  five  persons  who  shall  act  as  a  board 
of  managers  of  said  reformatory,  and  who  shall  perform  the  duties 
required  of  them  by  this  act,  with  no  compensation  other  than  reason- 
able traveling  and  other  official  expenses;  they  shall  hold  their  office 
for  ten  years,  and  be  so  classified  that  one  of  their  number  shall  go  out 
of  office  every  second  year.  Whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  said 
board  of  managers,  such  vacancies,  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof,  shall 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Governor. 

§  7.  The  said  building  commissioners,  authorized  to  be  appointed  by 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  retain  general  superintendence  and  con- 
trol  of  said  reformatory  and  every  thing  connected  therewith,  until  said 
board  of  managers,  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  when  they  shall 
turn  over  to  the  said  board  of  managers  the  said  reformatory  and  all 
of  the  appurtenances  and  things  thereunto  belonging;  and  the  term  of . 
office  of  the  said  building  commissioners  shall  then  be  at  an  end  and  cease. 

§  8.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  have  general  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  the  said  reformatory,  and  shall  appoint  a  warden,  pli^oian, 
chaplain,  inspector  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  clerk,  who  shall  reoeirtr 
a  salary  to  be  hereafter  established  by  law,  and  shall  have  power  (p 
remove  them  for  cause,  only  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  written 
charges ;  the  clerk  shall  act  aa  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers.  All 
other  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden,  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure.  The  Governor  may  remove  any  of  the  majiagers  for  miscon- 
duct or  neglect  of  duty,  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written  charges. 

§  9.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  receive  and  take  into  stfid  , 
reformatory  all  male  criminals  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  ihirty> 
who  shall  not  be  known  to  have  been  before  convicted  of  any  crim« 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  in  this  or  any  other  Stata 
or  country,  who  shall  be  legally  sentenced  to  said  reformatory,  Wn  oon* 
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yiotion  of  any  criminal  offence  by  any  court  haying  jurisdiction  thereof; 
and  any  sach  court  may^  in  its  discretion^  sentence  to  said  reformatory 
any  such  male  person^  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  a  State  prison,  who  shall  come  within  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
The  discipline  to  be  obseryed  shall  be  reformatory,  and  the  said  man- 
agers shall  haye  power  to  use  such  means  of  reformation,  consistent  with 
the  improvement  of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  Agricul- 
tural labor  or  mechanical  industry  may  be  resorted  to  by  said  managers 
as  an  instrument  of  reformation.  The  contract  system  of  labor  shall 
not  exist  in  any  form  whatever  in  said  reformatory,  but  the  prisoners 
shall  be  employed  by  the  State. 

§  10.  All  provisions  of  existing  law  requiring  the  courts  of  this  State 
to  sentence  male  criminals,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,*  con- 
victed of  any  criminal  offence,  to  the  State  prisons,  shall,  from  and  after 
the  appointment  and  confirmation  of  the  board  of  managers  provided 
for  by  section  six  of  this  act,  apply  to  said  reformatory  so  £eu*  as  to  enable 
courts  to  sentence  the  class  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  ninth  section 
of  this  act  to  said  reformatory. 

§  11.  The  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
:l)r  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act 

§  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Further  legislation  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  necessary  before 
the  institution  is  fairly  launched  on  its  great  mission  of  beneficence. 
It  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  "reformatory"  in  a  double  sense  — 
reforming  not  only  the  young  criminals  committed  to  it  as  inmates, 
but  prison  discipline  itself,  both  in  our  own  and  other  States.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  when  all  the  details  come  to  be  settled, 
and  to  assume  the  form  of  a  statute,  the  maximum  age  will  be  fixed 
at  twenty-five  for  admission  instead  of  thirty,  and  that  the  number 
to  be  received  will  be  limited  so  as  not  to  exceed  500. 

The  project  of  a  volunteer  adult  reformatory  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  a  note  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Statd  Reformatory,  and  in  the  letter  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary to  M.  Demetz.  The  following  is  the  act  of  incorporation, 
audiorizing  the  creation  of  such  an  institution : 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Aseembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

SsoiiOK  1.  Horatio  Seymour,  Augustus  Frank,  Linus  W.  Thayer, 
William  Bristol,  William  H.  Merrill,  David  McWethy,  Elias  H.  Bnssell 
and  Isaao  Butts,  together  with  five  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  coiporate,  und^  the 
name  of  ^The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Educational  and  Industrial 
Beformatory  of  Warsaw.'' 
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§  2.  The  first  eight  persons  named  in  the  foregoing  section  shall  hold 
their  office  during  pleasure,  or  until  removed  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of 
the  board  of  managers,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  their  own  suc- 
cessors in  the  manner  designated  in  section  three  of  this  act ;  and  the 
^Ye  managers  appointed  by  the  Governor  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years, 
but  the  first  five  so  appointed  shall  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  during  the  first  ten  years. 

§  3,  The  board  of  managers  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
persons,  seven  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but 
the  board  may  at  pleasure  elect  honorary  members,  with  advisory  powers, 
but  no  authority  to  vote.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  board  by  death, 
resignation  or  removal,  among  the  first  eight  persons  named  in  section 
one,  shall  be  filled  by  the  board  itself;  vacancies  occurring  among  the 
five  appointed  by  the  Governor  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  filled  by  Ma 
appointment. 

§  4.  The  object  of  said  refonnatory  shall  be  the  reclaiming  of  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  first  offences,  the  punishment  for  which 
would  be  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five 
years. 

§  5.  The  said  coi-poration  shall  have  power  to  purchase  the  necessaiy 
grounds,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  acres,  and  erect  the 
necessary  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
persons,  from  moneys  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  gifts  from  the  people ; 
to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  man- 
agement of  said  reformatory ;  to  elect  or  appoint  all  necessary  officers, 
and  determine  the  salaries  of  the  same;  and  these  officers  shall  not  be 
removed  except  for  cause  set  forth  in  written  charges,  and  after  a  full 
hearing. 

§  6.  Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  for  their  own 
government,  to  make  and  use  a  corporate  seal  and  alter  the  same  at 
pleasure,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  corporate  name.  Said  corpora- 
tion shall  also  have  power  to  receive  bequests  of  real  or  personal  property 
to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  said  institution,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relative  to  bequests  by  last  will  and  testament. 

§  7.  The  managers  of  said  refonnatory  shall  receive  under  their  care  and 
instruction  such  persons,  convicted  of  first  offences,  as  shall  be  intrusted 
to  them,  in  the  discretion  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  8.  The  board  of  managers  shall  make,  annually,  to  the  legislature  a 
full  report  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  condition  and  working  of  the 
institution. 

§  9.  The  said  managers  shall  receiye  for  their  services  no  compensa- 
tion except  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  necessary  official 
duties. 

§  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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XXXI.  PRISON  LABOR  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Bt  trb  Cobusponbimo  Sicbbtabt. 

For  »ome  years  past  there  has  been  an  annual  stru^le,  on  the  part 
of  a  portion  of  the  working  men  of  the  State,  to  strike  down  indus- 
trial and  especially  skilled  labor  in  the  State  prisons,  through  the  action 
of  the  Legislature.  In  the  session  of  1868,  a  bill  passed  the  assembly, 
having  this  object  in  view,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  We 
think  that  no  action  was  had  by  either  branch  of  the  L^slature  iu 
1869.  In  1870,  the  assembly,  early  in  the  session,  again  passed  a 
^  bill  relating  to  this  subject,  but  of  a  far  more  sweeping  character  than 
the  former.  The  bill  is  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  mechanics  of  this  State,  by  regulating  the  use  of  convict  labor 
in  the  several  prisons  of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes."  It  is  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit : 

Th^  People  of  the  State  of  New  Torkj  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assemllyy  do  enact  asfolloxoa : 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  in  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries^  and  of  the  inmates  of  the 
houses  of  refuge  in  the  State^  shall  not  be  let  or  hired  out  upon 
contract. 

§  2.  Hereafter  such  convict  labor  as  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  several  State  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  the  labor  of 
the  inmates  of  the  houses  of  refuge  in  the  State,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
managers  of  the  houses  of  refuge,  shall  be  employed  in  such  branches 
of  industry  and  such  articles  thereby  produced  as  are,  or  may  be, 
imported  exclusively  from  other  countries,  or  such  as  may  least  confliofe 
with  the  mechanics  and  workingmen  of  the  State;  and  any  goods  or 
wares  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  several  prisons,  penitea- 
tiaries,  and  inmates  of  the  houses  of  refage  in  the  State,  shall  not  be 
sold  in  the  market,  or  elsewhere,  at  a  less  rate  than  their  market  value 
at  the  time  of  said  sale :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con* 
strued  to  interfere  with  existing  contracts. 

§  3.  The  earnings  of  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  houses  of 
refuge  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  including  the  earn- 
ings of  present  fiscal  year,  which  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct 
fund,  to  be  known  as  ^'the  prison  and  house  of  refuge  fund;"  and  the 
Legislature  shall  annually  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work  or  business  at  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries  and 
houses  of  refuge  in  the  State. 
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§  4.  Any  prison  inspector  or  inspectors,  prison  wardens  or  managers 
of  any  prison,  penitentiary  or  house  of  refuge  in  the  State,  who  shall 
eyade  or  attempt  to  eyade  any  of  the  proyisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  sufficient  proof  thereof,  shall 
be  suspended  from  office  by  the  Goyemor  of  the  State ;  and  if  any  board 
of  managers  of  any  house  of  refage  in  the  State,  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  shall  eyade  or  attempt  to  eyade  any  of  the  pro- 
yisions of  this  act,  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  yiolation  of  the 
same,  and,  on  conyiction  thereof  in  any  district  court,  the  charter  of 
incorporation  under  which  they  may  haye  authority  shall  be  suspended 
from  all  operation,  and  the  said  court  shall  at  once  designate  and  appoint 
a  commission,  which  shall  consist  of  fiye  members,  who  shall  superin- 
tend and  manage  the  affairs  of  such  house  of  refuge  until  the  Legislar 
ture  shall  proyide  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  permanently  managed : 
Proyided,  that  any  member  of  the  board  of  managers  under  the  said 
corporation  shall  not  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  said  commission. 

§  5.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

In  the  Senate  the  aboye  bill  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  referred  to 
the  standing  committee  on  State  prisons,  which  gaye  long  and 
repeated  hearings  to  both  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  measure. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  the  committee  for  the  patience  and  evident 
candor  with  which  they  listened  to  arguments  on  the  subject,  till 
every  body,  having  any  thing  to  say,  was  satisJSed  with  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  him.  The  result  of  the  several  hearings  and  the  sub- 
sequent deliberations  of  the  committee  is  embodied  in  the  following 
report  presented  by  them  to  the  Senate : 

The  committee  on  State  prisons,  to  whom  was  referred  Assembly  billi 
No.  78,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  better  protection  of  the  mechanics  of 
this  State,  by  regulating  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  the  several  prisons 
of  the  State,  and  for  other  purposes/*  ask  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  management  of  our  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  in  their 
industrial,  financial,  educational  and  reformatory  relations  and  agencies, 
constitutes  a  vital  interest  of  the  State.  "We  have  four  State  prisons 
(three  male  and  one  female) ;  six  penitentiaries  and  four  great  reforma- 
tory institutions,  which,  though  but  two  of  them  have  the  legal  designa- 
tion, are  all,  in  effect,  houses  of  refuge,  and  are  all  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  this  bill.  The  average  number  of  inmates  in  these  three 
classes  of  institutions,  in  1868,  was:  In.  the  State  prisons,  2,881 ;  in  the 
penitentiaries,  1,891 ;  in  the  houses  of  refuge,  2,866 ;  total,  7,637.  The 
whole  number  of  officers  and  employes — wardens,  superintendents,  chap- 
lains, physicians,  teachers,  overseers,  etc.,  is  as  follows :  State  prisons, 
262;  penitentiaries,  172;  houses  of  refuge,  194;  total,  628.    The  ordi- 
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nary  expenditures  of  these  institations  for  1868  were :  State  prisonSy 
$844,374;  penitentiaries,  $302,689;  houses  of  refuge,  $366,846 ;  total, 
$1,513,909.  Excess  of  expenditures  oyer  income :  State  prisonii, 
$242,735;  penitentiaries,  $138,333;  houses  of  refuge,  $268,673;  total 
deficiency,  $649,741. 

In  yiew  of  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  indeed 
the  obseryation  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  subject,  that  legislation  in 
reference  to  interests  so  yast  and  yaried,  to  be  safe  must  be  cautions. 
It  will  not  do  to  rush  upon  changes  without  carefully  weighing  the  coa- 
sequences  likely  to  flow  from  them.  Eyen  an  apparently  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  law,  where  the  machinery  is  so  complicated  and  delicate, 
might  cause  injury  and  disaster  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee  ; 
'  much  more,  then,  might  such  a  result  ensue  upon  a  complete  change  in 
the  labor  system  of  these  institutions,  and  especially  a  change  which 
threatens  the  destruction  of  all  labor  therein.  The  questions  raised  by 
the  bill  referred  to  the  committee  are  graye  and  important ;  and  we  haye 
therefore  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  examine,  with  all  the  care  and  candor 
we  could  bring  to  the  study,  the  nature,  bearings  and  probable  results 
of  the  measures  which  it  embodies. 

The  bill  proposes  to  giye  legal  effect  to  the  following  propositions : 

1.  It  abolishes  the  contract  system  of  labor  in  all  the  State  prisons, 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  State. 

2.  It  requires  that  all  the  articles  manufactured  in  these  institutions, 
or  any  of  them,  shall  be  such  as  either  are,  or  may  be,  imported  exclu- 
siyely  from  other  countries,  though  there  is  an  altematiye  added,  which, 
seems  to  allow  the  manufacture  of  articles  produced  in  the  United 
States,  but  restricts  it  to  such  products  as  will  least  conflict  with  the 
mechanics  and  workingmen  of  the  State. 

3.  It  provides  that  no  goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  institu- 
tions designated  shall  be  sold  below  the  market  price. 

4  It  changes  the  character  of  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatoriesy 
making  them  State  institutions  equally  with  the  State  prisons,  by 
requiring  them  to  pay  oyer  all  their  earnings  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  annually  appropriate 
whateyer  moneys  may  be  needed  for  their  support. 

5.  It  makes  all  yiolations  of  the  proyisions  of  the  bill  misdemeanors, 
punishable  in  the  case  of  indiyidual  officers  by  degradation  from  office, 
and  in  that  of  boards  of  managers  by  forfeiture  of  charter. 

6.  It  annuls  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  aboye 
propositions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  both  comprehensiye 
and  radical  legislation.  It  sweeps  away,  as  if  they  were  but  cobwebs, 
traditional  policy,  sources  of  reyenue,  agencies  of  reformation,  and  legis- 
latiye  enactments,  on  which  anxious  thought  and  studious  toil  haye  been 
expended  by  the  men  of  other  days,  not  less  wise  or  patriotic,  it  may  be. 
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than  those  who  now  fill  these  halls.  The  questions  inyolyed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  are :  Is  such  legislation  called  for  ?  What  ben^fits 
does  it  promise  ?  For  what  eyils  does  it  propose  a  remedy  P  Above  all, 
what  consequencej  are  wrapped  up  in  it  ?  Are  they  likely  to  be  for  the 
public  weal  or  the  public  damage  ?  These  are  grave  inquiries,  "We  pro- 
pose to  consider  them  with  some  care^  but  to  be  as  brief  in  our  treatment 
of  them  as  their  importance  will  permit. 

As  fjEur  as  the  contract  system  is  concerned^  which  this  bill  proposes  to 
abolish,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it  As  practised  in  the  State 
prisons  (we  are  less  familiar  with  its  operation  and  effect  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  reform  schools),  we  believe  it  to  be  a  vicious  system,  injurious 
to  discipline,  an  obstruction  to  reformatory  measures,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  prisons  and  the  State  (as  weU  as  unjust  to 
industry  outside  of  the  prisons).  Yet  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  all  irank- 
ness,  that  we  do  not  regard  ii^  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  are 
concerned,  as  the  only  great  evil  connected  with  the  management  of 
our  prisons. 

The  domination  of  x)arty  politics  in  their  government  is  an  eviL  The 
brevity  of  official  tenure  is  an  evil.  The  inexperience  and  incompetency 
thence  resulting  are  evils;  but,  while  acknowledging,  as  we  do,  that  the 
contract  system,  as  carried  on  in  our  prisons,  is  a  pernicious  system,  yet, 
in  all  seriousness,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  vast  and  complicated  in- 
dustries as  those  of  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton,  would  be  safe  in 
the  hands  of  wardens,  however  pure,  who  are  changed  every  twelve  or 
twenty-four  months  ;  and  the  administrations  of  our  two  largest  prisons 
have  scarcely  exceeded,  if  indeed  they  have  quite  reached,  the  last  named 
terms.  In  each  of  them  there  have  been  no  less  than  six  different  war- 
dens within  a  period  of  eight  years.  We  care  not  how  upright  or  how 
able  the  men  at  the  head  of  Sing  Sing  might  be,  with  such  terms  of 
service,  they  could  scarce  learn  the  A  B  0  of  industries  so  numerous  and 
so  manifold  as  those  carried  on  there.  Indeed,  these  perpetual  changes 
in  the  head  and  the  staff  of  our  State  prisons  are  fatal  to  success  in  all 
their  great  interests,  industrial,  financial  and  moral  The  best  system 
of  prison  discipline  that  human  or  even  superhuman  wisdom  might 
devise  could  never  work  out  its  normal  results  under  such  a  scheme  of 
government  and  administration. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  bill,  in  its  first  alternative,  ordains  that 
no  articles  shall  be  produced  in  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  it, 
except  such  as  are  wholly  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  forbid  all  industrial  products  in  our  penal  and  reforma- 
tory establishments.  What  might  be  left  for  their  inmates  to  expend 
labor  upon  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  the  second  branch  of  the  second 
proposition  completely  nullifies  the  first,  by  permitting  the  manufacture 
of  such  goods  as  will  least  interfere  with  the  employments  of  the  me- 
chanics and  workingmen  of  the  State.     Who  is  to  judge  whethery  in  th$ 
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conduct  of  the  industries  of  the  prisons,  this  provision  Juts  been  viokt^^^f 
or  not?  The  bill  names  no  tribunal  to  be  charged  with  adjndioatiiig^ 
that  question,  which  will  be  found  in  practice  incapable  of  satisfactory 
adjustment.  • 

The  third  proposition  of  the  bill  enacts  that  no  goods  manu&ctnjred 
in  the  State  prison,  penitentiaries  and  houses  of  reftige  shall  be  sold 
below  their  market  yalue. 

General  Pilsbuiy,  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  stated  to  the  commii^tee 
that  the  contractors  in  that  prison  always  kept  their  goods  up  square  t& 
the  market  price,  and  that  he  never  had  bought,  and  could  not  afford  to 
buy,  of  them  the  shoes  needed  for  his  prisoners,  but  resorted  to  the  cheaper^ 
markets  of  Massachusetts  for  his  supply. 

The  fourth  proposition  of  the  bill  deserves  the  greatest  consideration, 
both  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  its  scope  and  because  of  the  radical 
nature  of  the  legislation  which  it  proposes.    It  changes  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  making  them  State  insti- 
tutions, and  bringing  them  into  financial  relations  to  the  State  whoUj 
unknown  heretofore.    We  feel  sure  that  the  &amers  of  this*  bill  did  not 
fully  understand,  or  at  least  that  they  did  not  maturely  weigh,  all  tlie 
bearings  and  results  of  the  measure  thus  proposed  to  be  enacted  into 
law.    With  the  single  exception  of  the  house  of  refuge  at  Bochester,  all 
the  establishments  belonging  to  the  classes  named  are  local  institutions,, 
created  by  special  acts,  which  ordain  the  basis  of  their  organization  and 
all  the  machinery  of  their  government  and  administration,through  county 
or  other  boards.    The  mode  and  measure  of  their  expenditures  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  these  boards,  or  of  agents  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  them  alone.    The  State  has  surrendered  all  control  over  the  financial 
management  of  these  institutions,  and  this  bill  does  not  propose  to  resume 
it    It  makes  no  provision  to  that  end ;  it  does  not  even  provide  for 
supervision  or  inspection.     All  that  it  does  is  to  require  the  institutions 
designated  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  all  moneys  received  by 
them  as  earnings,  and  then  permits  them  to  draw  out  therefrom,  ad  lib^ 
itum,  to  meet  whatever  expenses  may  have  been  incurred  in  their  sup- 
port ;  that  is  to  say,  the  State  voluntarily  surrenders  aU  power  to  limit 
their  expenses,  and  then  generously,  rather,  should  it  be  said,  madly,  makes 
itself  responsible  for  these  expenses,  though  they  may  rise  like  the  tides 
of  the  ocean.    No  check,  no  guard,  no  restriction  whatever  is  provided. 
Who  does  not  see  that  a  wide  door  is  here  opened  to  all  sorts  of  fraud 
and  peculation,  and  that  a  temptation,  well-nigh  irresistible,  is  held  out 
to  enter  and  occupy  ? 

Let  us  a  little  scrutinize  this  matter  and  see  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
pecuniary  result  to  the  State.  The  present  aggregate  annual  expendi- 
tures of  these  institutions  are  1669,525 ;  their  present  aggregate  annual 
earnings,  $262,519 ;  their  aggregate  annual  deficiency,  $407,006.  Under 
this  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  the  earnings  will  shrink  and  the 
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expenditares  swells  to  what  extent  we  cannot  say^  but  certainly  the 
change  will  be  considerable  in  both  directions  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  draft  upon  the  State  treasury  for  the  first  year  would  be  a*half 
million  of  dollars  >  and  there  is  just  as  little  that,  eyen  should  the  num- 
ber of  iixmates  remain  stationery,  it  will  increase  from  year  to  year. 
Another  thing:  if  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  should  become 
and  remain  State  institutions,  it  would  be  eyery  way  desirable,  and,  in 
&ct,  as  it  seems  to  the  committee,  essential,  that  the  State  should  be  the 
owner  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  wherein  they  are  accommodated. 
The  committee  is  not  in  possession  of  exact  information  as  to  their 
Talne;  but,  upon  a  rough  estimate,  we  judge  that  it  would  not  fall 
much,  if  at  all,  below  three  million  dollars. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  yiew  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations,  it 
must  be  chylous  to  eyery  reflecting  person  that,  if  the  change  of  char- 
acter and  relation  proposed  by  this  bill  to  be  giyen  to  the  institutions 
named  is  to  be  made,  it  cannot  be  wisely  or  safely  done  by  a  single  line, 
declaring  that  moneys  earned  by  them  shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  and 
moneys  expended  by  them  shall  be  supplied  by  the  State ;  but  it  must  be 
effected  through  a  bill  earnestly  pondered  and  carefully  worded,  both  as 
to  its  principle  and  its  details. 

As  regards  the  fifth  and  sixth  propositions  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  oflTer  any  remarks,  since,  if  its  proyi- 
sions  are  proper  in  themselyes,  it  is  proper  that  those  who  yiolate  them 
should  be  punished  therefor;  and  in  respect  to  the  repeal  of  existing 
laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  its  enactments  and  the  substi- 
tution of  other  legislation  in  their  place,  we  haye  already  sufficiently 
declared  our  opinion. 

The  committee  admit  that  the  complaints  of  mechanics  against  the 
State  entering  into  competition  with  them,  by  hiring  out  at  cheap  rates 
the  labor  of  its  conylcts,  are  well  founded.  But  this  bill  would  not 
afford  the  complete  remedies  which  they  seek;  and  it  is  eyident,  from 
what  has  been  shown,  that  the  interests  of  the  originators  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  the  general  interests  of  the  State  and  of  municipalities,  make  it 
necessary  that  more  time  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  law. 

It  might  be  added  to  what  we  haye  already  stated,  as  the  probable  cost 
to  the  State  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  this  bill,  that  if  any  work  at 
all  is  to  be  done  by  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and  reformatories,  seyeral 
millions  of  cash  capital  (how  many  the  committee  haye  no  means  of 
estimating  with  precision)  will  haye  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  public 
treasury  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  tools,  raw  material,  and  the 
transaction  of  the  yast  and  ramified  business  to  be  inaugurated  in  four-  ^ 
teen  immense  industrial  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  working 
population  of  7,637  persons. 

In  conclusion,  with  all  proper  respect  to  the  large  class  of  mechanics 
and  working  men  who  asked  for,  and  to  the  assembly  which  passed  this 
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bill^  your  committee  find  themselyes  unable  to  agree,  either  upon  the 
bill  itself  or  upon  amendmentSy  and  have  therefore  resolved  to  report 
the  bill,  as  it  came  &om  the  assembly,  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate, 
with  the  recommendation  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  to  so  amend  the  bill  as  to  oyercome  the  objectioofl 
that  haye  been  raised  against  it,  the  following  concurrent  resolution  be 
adopted : 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That  a  commission,  to  consist  of 
three  citizens,  be  appointed  by  the  Goyemor  (with  power  to  yisit  the 
state  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  State,  and  send  for 
persons  and  papers),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  consider  the 
whole  question  of  prison  labor  in  its  relation  to  free  labor,  and  report  to 
the  legislature  within  ten  days  from  the  beginning  of  its  next  session, 
what  legislation,  if  any,  relating  thereto  is,  in  their  judgment,  necessarj 
and  expedient :  Provided,  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the 
members  of  this  commission,  other  than  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  hereby  laid  upon  them. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  CAULDWELL. 
WM.  B.  WOODIK 
C.  P.  NOETOMT. 
The  aboye  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by  both  houses  and  haa 
now  the  force  of  law.    This  is  probably  the  best  disposition  that  could 
have  been  made  of  the  question,  under  the  circumstances. 
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XXXIL  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
RELATING  TO  THE  PRISON  SYSTEM  OF 
NEW  YORK. 


Br  no  OoBBnrowarc  Ssobbtabt. 


A  brief  hifltory  of  this  great  movement  toward  prison  reform  is 
given  in  the  report  of  the  executive  committee,  pages  48-51.  In  his 
message  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session  of  1870,  his  Excel- 
lency Governor  Hofiman  recommended  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  prisons.  He  did,  indeed,  point  out,  in  his 
communication  to  the  legislature,  the  character  of  the  change  he 
desired.  There  was  no  need  that  he  should  do  so,  since  his  opinions 
on  this  question  were  well  known  to  the  public.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  framing  the  article  in  regard  to  prisons  which  was  incor- 
porated into  the  amended  Constitution  by  the  convention  of  1867, 
and  did  much  toward  securing  that  result.  When,  therefore,  he 
recommended  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  no  one  could  be  left  in 
doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  change  he  wanted.  Accordingly,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  two  houses,  embodying  the  article  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  which  had  failed  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  because  the  people  were  not  permitted 
to  vote  on  it  separately,  was  introduced  into  the  senate  early  in 
March,  and  passed  that  body  by  a  unanimous  vote.  When  it  went 
to  the  lower  house  it  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  which, 
from  the  pressure  of  business  growing  out  of  the  revision  and  re- 
modeling of  the  judicial  system  of  the  State,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  failed  to  report  it  back  to  the  assembly.  Consequently,  no 
vote  could  be  had  upon  the  measure  in  that  body,  it  having  died  a 
natural  death  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  This  was,  however,  we 
believe,  but  a  temporary  suspension  of  animation.  We  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  proposition,  revived  at  the  next  session, 
will  meet  a  diflferent  fate  by  receiving  a  cordial  indorsement  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislature.  In  such  case  there  will  be  no  delay  in  its 
final  submission  to  the  people,  as  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  submitted 
for  action  a  second  time  to  a  legislature  having  a  new  senate.  As 
a  new  senate  will  not  be  elected  till  the  fall  of  1871,  such  final 
action  of  the  legislature  could  not,  in  any  case,  be  had  before  the 
session  of  1872. 
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We  append  the  article  as  it  passed  the  senate,  together  with  a 
list  of  senators  who  voted  in  the  aflSrmative.  There  were  no  nega- 
tives, as  before  stated. 

OoKOURBEKT  'Ris&OLVTiOJSf  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relative  to  State  Prisons. 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That  the  following  amendment  to 
the  constitution  be  proposed  for  adoption  to  the  people  of  the  state,  to 
wit: 

I.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  managers  of  prisons,  to  consist  of  five 
persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years,  except  that  the  five  first 
appointed  shall,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct,  be  so 
classified  that  the  term  of  one  person  so  appointed  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  each  two  years  during  the  first  ten  years ;  and  va6ancies  in  tiie  office 
of  manager,  thus  or  otherwise  occurring,  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner. 

II.  Said  board  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  State 
prisons,  and  shall  possess  such  powers  and  perform  such  duties  in  respect 
to  county  jails  and  other  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  State 
as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

III.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  removable  at 
their  pleasure,  and  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  legislature  or 
the  board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  determined  by 
law. 

rV.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  other 
than  reasonable  traveling  and  other  expenses,  incurred  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  official  duty. 

V.  The  board  shall  appoint  the  warden  (or  chief  officer),  physician, 
chaplain,  and  clerk  (or  financial  officer)  of  each  State  prison,  and  shall 
have  power  to  remove  them  for  cause,  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
on  written  charges.  All  other  officers  of  each  prison  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  warden  thereof,  and  be  removable  at  his  pleasure. 

VI.  The  governor  may  remove  either  of  the  managers  for  misconduct, 
incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty,  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written 
charges. 

VII.  This  amendment  shall  go  into  effect  the  first  Monday  of  January 
after  its  adoption  by  the  people ;  from  and  after  which  date,  section  four 
of  article  five  of  the  constitution  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Affirmative:  Messrs.  Blood,  Bowen,  Brand,  Cauldwell,  Chapman, 
llwood,  Frost,  Genet,  Hardenburgh,  Harpending,  Hubbard,  Kennedy, 
Lewis,  Lord,  Minier,  Murphy,  C.  P.  Norton,  Parker,  Pierce,  Sanford, 
Scott,  Thayer,  Tweed,  Winslow,  Woodin— 25. 

Negative — ^none. 
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XXXin.  THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

Bt  THl  COBRSSFONDnfe  SSCmSTABT. 

The  following  essay  was  originally,  as  will  be  seen,  addressed  to 
the  editors  of  the  Preshyteriariy  a  religious  newspaper  published  in 
Philadelphia : 

Messbs.  Editobs  —  Some  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian, under  the  above  heading,  an  editorial  article,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing was  the  opening  paragraph : 

^^  A  correspondent  wishes  to  discuss  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  our  columns,  as  the  adyocate  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
We  respectfully  decline.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  admitting  an  adyocate 
for  the  abolition  of  the  second  commandmeni  We  belieye  that  Ood  hai 
given  in  his  word  an  *  ancient,  universal  an  unchanging  law  of  homicide,' 
as  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  well  describes  it,  and  that  it  is  not  left  for  man  to 
determine  whether  it  is  obligatory.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expediency; 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  divine  law.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Jewish 
custom ;  it  was  a  divine  command,  given  long  before  the  Jews  had  a 
place  in  the  world.  It  was  given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  6)  before  Abraham 
was  called  out  of  TJr  of  the  Chaldees,  or  had  begun  his  pilgrimage  to 
the  land  of  promise.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given 
prove  that  it  was  meant  to  be  universal — given  not  for  a  nation,  or  one 
select  people,  but  for  the  whole  race  in  all  time.  And  all  the  republica- 
tions of  this  law,  in  the  codes  of  particular  nations,  are  but  local  appli- 
cations of  this  primitive  and  universal  law,  given  by  God  to  the  second 
progenitor  of  the  race,  as  he  went  out  with  his  family  to  repeople  the 
earth.^ 

If  my  purpose  in  this  communication  were  to  '^advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty,'*  I  certainly  could  not  send  it  to  you,  with  any 
expectation  that  you  would  give  it  the  hospitality  of  your  columns. 
But  I  do  not  propose  any  such  advocacy;  and  if  I  were  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  my  own  State  or  of  yours,  on  a  proposition  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  death  penalty,  my  vote  would  be  recorded  in  the 
negative.  Still,  I  hold  views  as  to  the  principles  inhering  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  hold  an  interpretation  of  the  ''law  of  homicide''  enunciated 
in  the  passage  to  which  you  refer,  differing,  I  presume,  materially  from 
yours;  and,  for  the  statement  of  tiiese  views,  I  respectfully  ask  the 
necessary  space  in  your  paper,  promising  to  make  the  statement  as  short 
as  possible,  without  too  much  weakening  the  argument  What  I  pro- 
pose is  a  philosophical  and  critical  discussion,  not  any  advocacy  of  a 
change  of  the  law,  which  ordains  death  as  the  penalty  of  assassination. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  that  government  should  exist  among  men,  to  the 
^nd  that  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  may  be 
fiecure.    But  while  iGod  wills  government,  he  has  not  ordained  any 
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Tmiform  frame  of  goyemment  for  all  mankincL  The  origin  of  goyem- 
ment  is  two-fold — divine  and  human.  It  is  divine,  because  God  wills  it ; 
human,  because  men  contrive  it  Or,  to  vary  the  phraseology,  bat 
retain  the  idea„ — the  essence  of  civil  power  is  from  God,  its  accidents 
from  men ;  the  root  is  divine,  the  branches  human.  To  apply  this  doc- 
trine :  God  wills  that  property  shall  be  secure,  and  to  this  end  he  wills 
that  they  who  violate  the  right  of  property  shall  be  punished ;  but  he 
has  not  designated  and  made  universally  obligatory  any  particular  mode 
of  punishment — restitution,  imprisonment,  stripes  or  death.  The  pun- 
ishment itself  is  his  ordination ;  the  mode  of  punishment  he  leaves  to 
the  determination  of  men,  in  the  use  of  those  powers  of  understanding, 
judgment  and  conscience,  with  which  he  has,  to  this  end  among  others, 
endowed  them.  In  like  manner,  God  wills  that  human  life  shall  be 
secure,  and  to  this  end  he  further  wills  that  they  who  invade  and 
destroy  it  shall  be  punished.  But  here,  agaiu,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  further  on,  the  mode  and  measure  of  punishment  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  men.  The  aim  of  the  Supreme  lawgiver  is  that  life  shall 
be  safe  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin ;  when  that  end  is  met,  his  will  is 
fulfilled.  If  nothing  will  secure  the  life  of  a  citizen  but  the  death  of  the 
murderer  (and  there  are  doubtless  conditions  of  society  when  such  is 
the  case),  then  God  wills  the  death  penalty;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that  But  if  a  lighter  punishment  will  as  effectually — and,  a  fortiori, 
if  it  will  mors  effectually — secure  the  end  in  view,  then,  on  grounds  of 
reason  alone,  we  may  believe  that  God  wills  that  punishment,  whatever 
it  may  be.  K  imprisonment  for  a  single  year  or  a  single  day  will  really 
make  human  life  secure,  such  a  penalty  cannot  but  satisfy  the  divine 
mind.  The  whole  intent  of  the  Creator  in  ordaining  penalties — ^this  or 
any  other,  is  exhausted,  when  the  end  proposed  is  attained.  Of  this 
there  can — rationally,  be  no  more  doubt  than  that  the  sun  is  a  luminous, 
the  earth  an  opaque  body.  God  does  not  take  pleasure  in  suffering, 
viewed  in  itself.  He  takes  pleasure  in  righteous  ends,  and  in  suffering 
only  as  it  secures  those  ends.  How  often  do  we  hear  Calvinistic  divines 
reason  (and  rightly,  too),  from  the  fact  of  Christ's  death  to  its  necessity, 
on  the  ground  that  God  never  inflicts  suffering  wantonly.  And  are  we 
called  upon  to  believe  that  he  requires  of  his  creatures  what  he  recoils 
from  himself?  One  thought  here  in  passing:  It  is  the  certainty  mncli 
more  than  the  severity  of  punishment  that  arrests  transgression.  If 
the  man  who  kills  his  fellow  man  were  as  sure  to  suffer  five  years 
imprisonment,  as  he  is  to  be  burned  on  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
who  would  venture  on  assassination  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  the  number 
would  be  very  few. 

If  these  premises  are  just,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  What  it 
that  conclusion  ?  Not,  certainly,  that  the  death  penalty  is  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God;  nor  even  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  dispensed 
with*    It  is  that  the  death  penalty  is  purely  a  question  of  expediency; 
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thafc  is,  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  death  or  some  other  punishment 
is  the  more  effieacious  in  restraining  murder.  It  is  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  things  immutable^  and  transferred  to  that  of  things  to  be 
examined  and  judged  by  the  light  of  history  and  human  experience. 
Whether  hanging  or  imprisonment  is  the  more  effectiYey  is  a  question  of 
fact^  to  be  determined  solely  by  an  induction  of  particulars  broad  enough 
to  sustain  the  conclusion  claimed.  Assumption  is  nothing  in  this 
argument — observed  results,  every  thing.  If  the  advocates  of  the  death 
penalty  can  show,  by  indubitable  proof  9,  that  the  fewest  murders  are  the 
result  of  that  punishment^  I  am  with  them ;  if  its  opponents  can  show, 
beyond  dispute^  that  such  a  result  follows  upon  the  adoption  of  their 
method  of  dealing  with  this  crime,  then  I  am  xmhesitatingly  and  joy- 
fully on  their  side.  For  myself,  as  already  intimated,  I  do  not  believe 
that  society  is  yet  in  a  condition  to  dispense  with  the  death  penalty.  I 
hope  the  day  wiU  come — and  I  long  for  its  coming— when  it  may  be 
abolished,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  advantage  to  social 
security. 

Aye,  but  what  of  the  scriptural  argument?  What  if  there  is,  as 
alleged,  ^^a  law  of  homicide,  ancient,  universal  and  xmchanging,^' 
ordamed  by  the  Creator  **for  the  whole  race  in  all  time  ?^  I  answer 
that  if,  on  a  review  of  that  law,  I  am  not  convinced  by  fair  argument, 
and  without  forced  and  unnatural  constructions,  that  the  common  in- 
terpretation of  it  is  erroneous,  I  wiU  stand  by  the  law  against  all 
assailants ;  for  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  depth  of  my  conviction  tiiat  the 
word  of  Gk>d,  as  contained  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  divinely  inspired,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  fiuth  and 
practice. 

Time  was  when  the  law  of  capital  punishment  was  regarded  as  divinely 
given  and  forever  unrepealable,  because  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  l^sla- 
tion.  But  that  position  has  been  long  since  abtuidoned.  It  is  now  con* 
ceded,  on  all  sides,  that  the  civil  code  of  Moses  was  Jewish  law  only, 
just  as  the  twelve  tables  were  Boman  law  alone.  Both  are  valuable 
sources  of  light  in  the  study  of  legislative  science  —  one  more  valuable 
than  the  other — but  neither  is  binding,  or  ever  has  been  binding,  on 
other  peoples  and  governments.  But  the  law  announced  to  Noah  after 
the  flood  is  still  regarded  by  most  biblical  interpreters  as — in  the  word» 
of  Tayler  Lewis,  which  you  cite  —  ^'an  ancient,  universal  andxmchang- 
ing  law  of  homicide.'*  Your  reference  for  the  law  to  Gen.  ix.  6  only 
gives  the  one-half  of  it,  and  cuts  away  the  otiier  half,  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  correct  interpretation.  The  whole  passage  reads 
thus:  (5)  **  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require;  at  the 
hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the 
hand  of  every  man^e  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  (6)  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image 
of  Qod  created  he  man."    I  have,  as  you  see,  caused  to  be  printed  in 
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italios  the  worda  whioh  famish  the  key  to  the  tnie  interpretation.  l%is 
is  simply  and  purely  the  law  of  goelUm,  or  blood  ayengement^  whereby 
the  nearest  of  kin  to  a  mnrdered  man  was  bound,  by  the  law  of  honor, 
to  pursue  the  murderer  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and,  wheneyer  and 
wherever  he  should  be  overtaken,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  heart 
In  an  early  and  semi-barbarous  stage  of  society,  before  the  institution 
of  courts,  this  is  probably  the  only  protection  that  human  life  can  claim. 
The  passage  cited  is,  no  doubt,  a  restatement^  or  if  you  will,  a  republi- 
cation, of  a  more  ancient  consuetudinary  law  that  existed  in  the  ante- 
diluvian era.  This  would  be  a  reasonable  presumption,  even  if  there 
were  no  record  on  which  to  base  it  But  there  is  such  a  record,  which 
converts  the  presumption  into  well  nigh  a  certainty.  It  is  contained  in 
the  fragmentary  statement  (Oen.  6:  13):  ^The  earth  is  filled  with 
violence.'^  What  more  natural  than  that — as  there  were  then  no  estab- 
lished tribunals  to  deal  with  the  crime  of  murder — the  old  consuetu- 
dinary  law  should  be  revived  ?  It  had  been  £Etmiliar  to  Noah  and  his 
sons  for  hundreds  of  years — the  only  law,  probably,  known  to  them  as  a 
diield  against  murderous  violence ;  and,  bad  as  it  is,  all  must  admit  that 
it  is  much  better  than  none.  But  whoever  may  have  been  a  friend  of 
this  law,  it  is  most  evident  that  Moses  was  no/,  since  the  whole  intent 
and  scope  of  his  statute  creating  cities  of  refuge  was,  not  indeed  to 
annul  the  law  of  goelism  {thai  would  then  have  been  a  far  more  difScult 
undertaking  than  is  now  the  effort  to  stop  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
common  schools),  but  to  render  it  nugatory.  He  did  not,  then,  I  say, 
attempt  a  repeal.  He  was  too  wise  for  that  being  divinely  led,  for  the 
institution  (and  it  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  institution)  rested 
on  the  sentiment  of  honor,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ineradicable 
principles  of  the  human  souL  The  obligation  of  this  law  of  goelism  was 
often  most  keenly  felt  by  the  sian  on  whom  it  laid  its  iron  grasp,  com- 
pelling him,  not  unfrequently,  to  become  the  enemy  of  his  dearest  friend, 
and  to  hunt  for  his  life,  if  need  was,  through  every  region  of  the  globe ; 
and  instances  have  been  known  where,  after  taking  the  life  of  his  friend^ 
he  used  the  same  dagger  for  t]ie  destruction  of  his  own.  Now  what  was 
the  procedure  of  Moses?  He  did  not  annul  the  law,  for  that  would 
have  raised  a  fearftd  storm,  if  not  a  revolution;  but  in  the  most  gentle 
and  quiet  manner,  and  with  a  wisdom  which  was,  which  must  have  been, 
ot  divine  suggestion,  he  took  the  very  heart  out  of  it,  by  enacting  that, 
on  the  slaying  of  his  kinsman,  the  goel  was  still  A'ee  to  pursue  the  slayer, 
and  if  he  caught  and  killed  him  before  he  reached  a  certain  place,  called 
a  ''city  of  refuge,^'  no  inquisition  should  be  made  into  the  act,  because 
done  in  obedience  to  the  well  known  command  of  honor;  but  if  the 
killer  of  his  relative  entered  the  gates  of  the  city  of  refuge,  which  were 
to  stand  open  night  and  day,  then  the  requirement  of  honor  was  sat- 
isfied, and  not  only  did  the  obligation  of  further  pursuit  oease,  but  the 
law  interposed  a  shield  to  forbid  it 
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The  city  of  refnge  afforded  no  ultimate  protection  to  a  real  murderer; 
it  simply  assured  to  him  a  legal  inyestigation  and  a  judicial  sentence, 
whether  of  condemnation  or  acquittal.  There  was  no  acquittal  under 
the  law  of  blood-avengement ;  the  inexorable  sentence  was  death,  when 
the  slayer  was  oyertaken  and  oyerpowered,  and  that  whether  the  killing 
had  been  accidental  or  malicious ;  and  this  same  law  of  honor  required 
the  perpetuation  of  the  feud  from  sire  to  son,  and  exacted  the  payment 
of  blood  for  blood,  through  successire  generations.  Instances  have  been 
known  where  the  blood-avenger  and  his  victim  have  both  been  descend- 
ants of  the  original  parties  to  the  quarrel  at  the  fourth  remove.  The 
whole  effect  of  the  institution  of  cities  of  refuge  was,  first,  to  moderate 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  honor;  and,  secondly,  to  substitute  an 
organized  court  of  judicature  for  the  blind  and  undying  rage  of  goelism. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  same  Divine  Being  who  authorized,  or,  if  you 
insist,  enacted  goelism,  when  that  was  the  only  agency  whereby  human 
life  could  be  shielded  from  the  dagger  or  the  club  of  the  assassin, 
abolished  it  and  substituted  a  better,  when  society  had  advanced  to  a 
stage  of  civilization,  in  which  resort  could  be  safely  had  to  milder  and 
juster  methods  of  administration.  It  is  true  that  he  retained  the  death 
penalty,  for  (besides  the  fact  that  imprisonment  was  unknown  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  though  at  a  later  period  it  crept  into  Jewish  practice) 
society  was  not  prepared  for,  and  could  not  have  borne,  its  abolishment 
then.  I  do  not  think  it  even  yet  ready  for  such  a  change.  But,  from 
the  fact  that  God  abolished  goelism,  once  his  own  institution  by  sanc- 
tion, if  not  by  ordination,  and  replaced  it  with  organized  tribunals  and 
regular  trials,  when  the  world  had  become  prepared  for  such  processes  — 
from  this  fact  may  we  not  justly  argue  that  yet  more  humane  modes  of 
punishment  will  meet  his  sovereign  approval,  whenever  they  will  as 
well  or  better  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  society,  than  the  sterner 
and  harsher  ones,  now  and  heretofore  employed  ? 

It  may  be  asked  whether  a  line  of  argument,  such  as  that  pursued 
above,  does  not  impeach  the  divine  holiness?  whether  it  does  not 
derogate  from  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Ood  to  establish  institutions 
in  one  age  which  he  intends  to  destroy,  and  which  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
in  a  later?  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  in  my  judgment,  not  in  the 
least.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  from  Scripture  than  that,  in  the  frame 
of  government  which  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  at  the  hands  of  Moses, 
he  sanctioned,  by  solemn  enactment,  institutions  which  he  did  not  look 
upon  as  the  best  in  themselves,  but  only  as  the  best  for  the  times,  and 
which  should,  in  the  roll  of  ages,  by  divine  intendment,  be  replaced  by 
better.  He  himself  declare,  by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet,  that  he  gave 
to  the  Hebrew  people,  through  Moses,  "  statutes  which  were  not  good.^' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  what  this  means.  The  principle  of  the  state- 
ment is  the  very  same  as  that  contained  in  the  declaration  of  a  human 
lawgiver,  who,  when  asked  whether  he  had  given  the  best  laws  to  the 
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Athenians,  replied :  ^  The  best  ihey  can  bear."  But  it  is  to  be  carefoU j 
noted,  and  neyer  forgotten,  that  the  "  statutes  not  good,"  the  institutions 
destined,  in  his  purpose,  to  ultimate  overthrow,  were  never  those  which 
he  originated  of  his  own  sovereign  choice,  but  always  those  which,  from 
ages  of  familiarity,  were  already  intrenched  in  the  affection,  the  habits, 
the  interests  and  the  prejudices  of  men.  Such  were  polygamy,  extra* 
judicial  divorce,  and  slavery,  in  the  Mosaic  code.  As  regards  the  first 
two,  our  Saviour  himself  explains  the  ground  of  toleration;  it  was 
because  of  the  "  hardness  of  their  hearts  f  ».  e^  substituting  for  this 
phraseology  its  modem  equivalents,  it  was — since  it  is  of  enactments  in 
a  body  of  civil  laws  that  he  speaks — on  considerations  of  political 
expediency.  As  to  slavery,  it  never  had  a  stronger  adversary  or  a  more 
^'hearty  hater"  than  Moses;  but  he  did  not  uproot  it  by  one  mighty 
wrench,  for  that  would  have  been  to  do  violence  to  what  was  then  the 
common  sentiment  and  the  commou  practice  of  the  race,  and  would 
have  involved  an  upheaval  of  all  the  bases  of  society.  But  he  put 
in  motion  a  train  of  influences  which  were  intended  to  destroy  it,  and 
did  destroy  it ;  and  that,  not  as  among  us,  ''  with  confused  noise  of  the 
battle  of  the  warrior  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,"  but  gently,  peace- 
fully, without  tumult  or  commotion ;  above  all,  without  the  shedding  of 
fraternal  blood.  Of  the  same  class  of  institutions,  beyond  a  doubt,  at 
least  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  is  this  law  of  goelism,  recognized  or  estab- 
lished, as  you  like,  in  the  oracle  given  to  Noah  in  the  second  infancy  of 
the  race.  It  belonged  to  the  category  of  "  statutes  not  good  " — good  it 
was  for  those  times,  but  '^  not  good  "  for  all  time.  The  times,  then  being, 
were  not  ripe  for  a  better  law.  No  doubt  Qod  could,  by  his  power,  have 
made  them  ripe  in  an  instant.  No  doubt  it  was  within  his  election  to 
overrule  the  wills  of  men  by  an  act  of  omnipotence.  But  such  is  not 
his  method,  and  "  he  giveth  no  account  of  his  matters."  He  moves  and 
sways  the  human  will  by  motives  adapted  to  that  end ;  and  he  employs 
that  will,  and  all  the  other  powers  of  man,  in  the  slow,  pains-taking,  toil- 
some  labor  of  self-civilization  and  self-improvement  There  is  an  old 
proverb — quaint  though  true  —  that  "the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
but  they  grind  exceeding  fine."  So  his  benign  and  gracious  purposes 
are  of  tardy  evolution.  "A  thousand  years  are  with  the  Lord  as  one 
day."  Men  work  in  their  little  hour ;  Qod  works  in  the  ages.  In  the 
comprehensive  sweep  of  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  he  sets  agencies  in 
motion  which  require  long  centuries  to  evolve  their  designed  and  normal 
issues ;  and  not  till  those  centuries  are  numbered  does  he  bring  forth  his 
"perfect  work."  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  his  inscrutable  but  ever 
wise  and  righteous  providence,  he  should  sanction,  successively,  different 
modes  of  punishment  to  shield  and  assure  the  sanctity  of  human  life — 
goelism,  death  inflicted  under  legal  forms,  and  imprisonment  for  a  longer 
or  briefer  period,  as  society  advances  from  one  degree  of  civilization  to 
another,  and  milder  penalties  can  thus  be  made  to  take  the  place  and  do 
the  work  of  the  shorter,  sharper,  sterner  methods  of  an  earlier  age  ? 
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XXXIV.  TALE  OF  A  CELL. 

Bt  a  Ck>if  yiot  in  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

We  print  the  following,  not  because  it  is  the  production  of  a 
convict,  nor  even  because  it  is  a  production  of  extraordinary  merit 
and  poetic  beauty,  but  because  ii  has  a  moral.  The  writer  evidently 
'^  speaks  that  he  knows,  and  testifies  that  he  has  seen,"  axtd  feltj  too. 
The  poem  is  an  out-gush,  an  overflow  of  the  heart.  Let  those  whom 
it  concerns  ponder  the  lesson  it  conveys,  and  heed  it. 

Ah  me  1  how  many  years  have  flown, 

My  wearied  mem'ry  scarce  can  tell, 
Since,  piece  by  piece,  and  stone  by  stone, 

They  wrought  me  in  this  dismal  cell. 
Through  storm  and  calm,  and  sun  and  rain^ 

Six  thousand  years  since  I  had  birth, 
On  yonder  hill-side  I  have  lain, 

Soft  in  thy  bosom.  Mother  Earth. 

But  rude  men  sought  my  resting-place. 

And  with  a  sudden,  fearful  shock. 
They  tore  me  from  thy  strong  emlJrace, 

The  wreck  of  a  once  mighty  rock. 
They  formed  me  in  this  living  grave, 

A  thing  abhorred,  a  loathsome  den : 
Here  am  I  now,  man's  wretched  slave, 

To  guard  and  grind  his  fellow-men. 

I  recollect  the  time  as  well 

As  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 
When  I  was  but  a  new-made  cell ; 

My  naked  walls  were  cold  and  gray, 
For  then  I  had  not  been  o'erreached 

By  sad  and  never-ceasing  care ; 
Long  years  of  misery  have  bleached 

My  sombre  sides  like  whitened  hair. 

*Twas  summer-time,  and  hill  and  dell 

And  plain  with  loveliness  were  strewed, 
When  my  first  inmate  came  to  dwell, 

Companion  of  my  solitude. 
The  earth  was  redolent  with  life, 

Of  all  thaf  s  beautiful  and  fair. 
With  birds  and  fiowers  and  foliage  rife. 

That  sang,  or  bloomed  and  budded  there. 
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The  setting  sun's  departing  ray 

Just  pierced  the  darkness  lone  and  drear, 
When  strange  men  cane  from  fEV-away, 

And  brought  the  trembling  captive  here. 
He  was  a  stripling  yet,  and  one 

Who  ne'er  had  tasted  grief  till  then : 
Poor  child  I  he  had  but  just  begun 

To  live  his  iiiree-soore  years  and  ten. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  door 

He  shrank  as  from  the  touch  of  death; 
His  heart  beat  faster  than  before. 

And  hot  and  hurried  was  his  breath. 
I  saw  him  shudder  and  grow  pale, 

When  clanged  the  door— poor  captive  bird ! 
He  sighed,  and  then  a  low,  sad  wail 

Of  speechless  agony  was  heard. 

He  leaned  upon  his  prison-bars, 

And  gazed  until  the  sun  went  down. 
And  one  by  one  the  twinkling  stars 

Glowed  bright  in  Nighfs  imperial  crown. 
But  the  broad  sky  was  shut  from  view ; 

A  glance  upon  the  rippling  wave, 
And  one  small  strip  of  heaven's  blue 

Was  all  his  narrow  window  gave. 

Yet  there  one  little  star  appeared, 

On  which  he  gazed  until  it  wore 
The  semblance  of  a  face  endeared 

By  ties  that  he  should  know  no  more— 
The  ties  of  mother  and  of  son ; 

No  stronger  bonds  on  earth  are  riven: 
Perhaps  it  was  that  same  dear  one, 

That  beckoned  her  lost  child  to  heaven. 

And  recollection,  sad  but  sweet, 

Stole  o'er  his  senses  like  a  thief; 
And  he,  unconscious  of  the  cheat, 

Forgot  his  shame,  forgot  his  griefl 
His  thoughts  were  far  away  from  here, 

'Mid  scenes  where  once  he  used  to  roam; 
With  friends  and  kindred,  fond  and  dear. 

Within  his  childhood's  happy  home. 

There  were  his  sisters,  young  and  £Bdr, 
And  there  his  brothers,  stout  and  tall. 
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And  there  his  aged  sire,  and  there 

His  mother,  dearest  of  them  alL  ^ 

Again  he  liyed  his  childidi  hoars, 

So  gay,  so  good,  and  yet  so  brief,  « 

So  strewn  with  pleasure's  blooming  flowers. 

He  scarcely  saw  the  thorn  of  griefl 

Where'er  he  moved,  whatever  he  saw. 

His  mother's  form  was  erer  there; 
With  her,  in  reverential  awe. 

He  knelt  at  mom  and  evening  prayer: 
With  her,  each  holy  Sabbath-day, 

He  listened  to  God's  sacred  word; 
Twas  she  who  tanght  his  lips  to  pray, 

And  his  young  heart's  devotion  stirred. 

And  when  he  stretched  his  wearied  form 

Upon  the  couch  he  used  to  share, 
That  little  bed,  so  soft  and  warm, 

Was  made  by  that  fond  mother's  care. 
He  saw  her,  wasted,  wan,  and  pale. 

But  with  that  fiuth  that  never  dies, 
Admitted,  through  Death's  shadowy  vale, 

To  life  eternal  in  the  skies. 

Before  the  last  of  life  had  fled. 

As  he  stood  weq>ing  by  her  side, 
"  I'm  going  home,  my  child,"  she  said. 

And  bade  him  meet  her  there,  and  died. 
He  saw  her  borne  to  her  last  bed. 

By  fellow-travelers  to  the  grave, 
The  silent  "city  of  the  dead," 

Where  mourning  yew  and  cypress  wave. 

And  ere  he  well  could  comprehend 

A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  worth. 
He  saw  her  coffined  form  descend — 

"Dust  unto  dust,  and  earth  to  earth!" 
He  saw  his  home  deserted,  bare. 

Bereft  of  all  that  made  it  dear; 
His  kindred  gone,  no  thing  was  there 

Of  all  he  used  to  love,  revere. 

And  then  he  wandered  forth,  apart 
From  all  that  blessed  him  when  a  child — 

Untutored  in  the  world's  black  art. 
Temptation  his  young  heart  beguiled. 
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The  crime^  arrest,  confinement,  shame. 
The  trial,  sentence,  felon's  cell, 

Passed  through  his  mind  like  with'ring  flame ; 
T  was  conscience — first  crime's  fiercest  hell! 

Dim  grew  the  little  star's  bright  beam, 
A  dark  cloud  o'er  the  heavens  crept: 

The  captive  started — 't  was  no  dream; 
*     And  then  he  turned  aside  and  wept 

'T  was  his  first  crime,  and  guilt  and  fear 
Had  pressed  him  deeply,  darkly  down; 

Ko  penitential  grief  could  cheer, 
No  tears  his  crying  conscience  drown* 

Though  night  advanced,  and  darkness  stole 

With  midnight  blackness  o'er  the  skies, 
No  hope  had  soothed  his  troubled  soul, 

No  deep  had  closed  his  weeping  eyes. 
A  sudden  thought  his  bosom  thrilled, 

A  hope  by  mem'ry  long  delayed, 
His  grief  subdued,  his  passion  stilled. 

And  on  the  ground  he  knelt  and  prayed. 

And  ere  he  could  that  prayer  repeat, 

"  Or  echo  answer  from  the  hiH," 
A  "still,  small  voice,"  divinely  sweet. 

Said,  "Peace,  thou  troubled  soul,  be  stilL** 
He  slept — the  tranquil  sleep  of  those 

Who  feel  no  guilt  and  fear  no  hell — 
The  weary  sinner's  sweet  repose, 

When  danger 's  past,  and  all  is  weU. 

He  woke  when  morning's  purple  beams 

Along  the  hill-tops  richly  glowed; 
And  as  he  rose  from  his  sweet  dreams. 

And  gazed  around  his  grim  abode. 
O'er  his  &ir  &ce  there  came  a  shade, 

And  in  his  eyes  a  strange  light  burned; 
He  looked  bewildered,  lost,  afhdd, 

Till,  one  by  one,  his  thoughts  returned, 

Bringing  his  terrors  back  again, 
In  all  their  darkest  hues  arrayed ; 

But  faith  and  hope  sustained  him  then ; 
Again  he  wept,  again  he  prayed ; 

And  there,  unseen  by  mortal  eye, 
On  that  bright  morn,  serene  and  stilly 
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With  heart  and  handfl  uplifted  high, 
He  vowed  to  do  his  Maker's  wilL 

And  when  they  took  him  forth  that  day, 

Among  his  brotherhood  in  sin, 
To  toil  with  them,  he  went  his  way, 

Gheerftd  without  and  cabn  within. 
And  night,  returning,  brought  no  ohange; 

He  knew  the  justice  of  his  lot, 
And  to  its  mandates,  harsh  and  strange. 

He  meekly  bowed  and  murmured  not 

Thus  day  by  day,  each  mom  and  night, 

Sad  but  resigned,  he  went  and  came. 
Still  mourning  o'er  his  wretched  plight, 

His  buried  hopes  and  early  shame. 
Thus  months  like  ages  passed  away ; 

A  change  came  o'er  the  conyict  lad; 
Sometimes  his  heart  was  almost  gay. 

And  sometimes  rery,  very  sad. 

And  often,  by  the  night-lamp's  flame, 

I  saw  his  youthful  features  wear 
A  yengefnl  look,  that  ill  became 

The  face  of  one  so  young  and  fair. 
I  knew  not  what  it  was  that  made 

His  heart  grow  colder  day  by  day; 
I  knew  not  why  his  hope  decayed. 

Nor  why  at  length  he  ceased  to  pray. 

But  sometimes,  in  his  absent  moods, 

With  flashing  eye  and  actions  strange. 
He  muttered  long,  like  one  who  broods 

O'er  bitter  wrongs  and  sweet  revenge. 
At  length  he  came  not  back  again — 

One  winter's  evening  bleak  and  chill, 
I  watched  and  listened,  but  in  vain — 

The  doors  were  closed,  and  all  was  stilL 

And  morning  went  and  came  again, 

And  went  and  came  for  five  long  weeks, 
Ere  he  returned,  sick  and  in  pain, 

With  sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks; 
His  haggard  face  and  matted  hair 

With  dungeon  dirt  and  damp  defiled; 
The  hate,  the  anguish  and  despair, 

Seen  in  his  glances  fierce  and  wild. 
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The  muttered  curses,  deep  and  long. 
That  bubbled  up  at  every  breath. 

All  told  a  tale  of  ruthless  wrong, 
Of  smothered  ire,  revenge  and  death. 

Again  he  knelt,  but  not  in  prayer, 
'  And  called  on  Ood,  but  not  for  grace; 

But  with  blasphemous  oaths  to  swear 
Undying  vengeance  on  his  race. 

Calmly  he  laid  him  down,  as  lies 

The  weary  tiger  in  his  den ; 
Calmly  in  sleep  he  closed  his  eyes, 

O'er  his  fell  purpose  brooding  then; 
But  even  while  he  slumbered  there, 

His  injured  spirit  scorned  repose* 
And  other  scenes,  in  forms  of  air. 

Around  the  restless  sleeper  rose. 

That  night  the  mystery  that  draped 

The  convict's  fearf\il  fttte  was  bh>ke, 
And  in  his  fevered  sleep  escaped 

From  lips  that  all-unconscious  spoke. 
I  saw  the  secret  of  his  heart 

By  slow  and  sure  degrees  unfold. 
As  night  by  night,  and  part  by  part, 

His  sad  and  cruel  tale  was  told. 

The  slave  of  men,*  who  bought  and  sold 

Their  brother  felons  for  a  price, 
Whose  creed  is  gain,  whose  god  is  gold. 

Whose  virtue  is  another's  vice; 
Who  live  by  crime,  and  rave  and  storm 

At  those  who  hate  their  hellish  lust. 
Curse  God,  religion  and  reform. 

And  all  that  makes  men  good  and  just 

Who  seemed  to  think  him  bom  to  be 

The  slave  of  a  contractor's  will. 
To  doff  the  cap  and  bend  the  knee 

To  keepers  meaner,  viler  still. 
In  vain  he  sought,  by  gentle  tones, 

BespectAil  speech  and  humble  air. 
To  please  the  pompous,  senseless  drones 

Employed  to  drive  him  to  despair. 


*  The  eontneton. 
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In  Tain  he  toiled  with  all  his  mi|^t 

His  grinding  masters  to  appease ; 
In  yain  he  wrought  from  mom  till  nighty 

Heart-sick,  and  wasted  by  disease* 
He  could  not  sate  their  thirst  for  gain. 

And  when  exhausted  nature's  store 
Of  health  and  strength  began  to  wane. 

They  never  ceased  to  cry  for  more : 

But  dragged  him  forth,  I  know  not  where. 

To  scenes  from  which  the  thoughts  recoil, 
Till  death  should  free,  or  strong  despair 

Should  lend  him  energy  to  toil ; 
Or  torture's  keenest,  fiercest  pains 

Should  grind  his  very  soul  away 
To  swell  a  grasping  miser's  gains. 

Or  swell  a  tyrant  jailor's  sway. 

He  spoke  of  dungeons,  where  no  light 

Can  ever  pierce  the  noisome  gloom. 
Whose  icy  chill  and  long,  long  night 

Outvie  the  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Where  time  appears  so  loth  to  leave. 

Each  moment  seems  an  age  of  care; 
And  noon  and  night,  and  mom  and  eve. 

Are  all  alike  to  dwellers  there. 

Where  the  lone  wretch  in  terror  quaked. 

While  madness  darkened  o'er  his  brain ; 
And  naught  the  deathlike  stillness  waked. 

Save  the  dull  clank  of  his  own  chain. 
As  blindly,  fearftilly  he  groped 

In  solitude  complete,  proibund ; 
Or,  half  unconscious,  sat  and  moped 

Upon  the  cold  and  slimy  ground. 

He  spoke,  with  agonizing  cries. 

Of  tortures  pen  can  ne'er  depict, 
That  none  but  demons  could  devise, 

And  none  but  hell's  foul  fiends  infiict; 
Now  writhing  as  in  mortal  pangs, 

Now  gasping  hurriedly  for  breath. 
Now  trembling  like  the  wretch  that  hangs 

Suspended  o'er  the  brink  of  death. 

Defiant  now,  and  now  dismayed. 
Now  struggling  with  an  unseen  foe* 
[Senate  No.  21.]  62 
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He  smiled,  and  frowned,  and  cursed,  and  prayed^ 

In  accents  piteous  and  low. 
So,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week, 

His  bed  the  graye-cold  granite  stones, 
While  hunger  gnawed  his  pallid  cheek. 

And  almost  bared  his  aching  bones. 

Debarred  the  sweet,  reviving  air, 

The  shining  sun  and  azure  sky. 
The  pale,  pale  victim  in  despair. 

Outlived  the  death  he  longed  to  die. 
Thus  often,  when  the  night  unrolled 

Its  sable  screen  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  all-unconscious  dreamer  told 

His  cruel  wrongs  to  God  and  me. 

And  while  he  murmured  in  his  sleep 

His  tale  of  'sorrow  and  distress, 
I  knew  he  suffered  pains  too  deep 

For  pen  or  pencil  to  express. 
I  knew  it  by  the  sunken  eye. 

Distorted  face  and  blood-stained  lip; 
The  sweat,  the  tear,  the  groan,  the  cry. 

Convulsive  grasp,  and  death-like  grip: 

I  knew  it  by  the  heart's  hard  beat; 

I  knew  it  by  the  bursting  brain ; 
I  knew  it  by  the  fever-heat. 

That  burned  and  blazed  in  eveiy  vein; 
I  knew  it  by  the  fearful  lines. 

That  mortal  woe  and  anguish  wear, 
I  knew  it  by  ten  thousand  signs 

Of  great  and  measureless  deqiair. 

How  changed  since  first  they  brought  him  here^ 

A  timid,  trembling,  weeping  boy ; 
No  foes  to  hate,  and  none  to  fear. 

No  friends  to  grieve,  and  none  to  joy. 
Bespectful,  willing,  meek,  benign. 

He  toiled,  as  for  a  royal  crown -^ 
Bejoiced  by  an  approving  sign, 

Disheartened  by  an  angry  frown. 

As  pliant  as  the  potter's  clay. 
They  might  have  moulded  him  at  will 

For  honored  happiness,  had  they 
The  wish,  the  justice  or  the  skill ; 
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Bat  those  who  should  have  taught  his  mind 

By  precept  and  example  loud 
Were  stone-blind  leaders  of  the  blind; 

Base,  oyerbearing,  lawless,  proud* 

Exacting,  cruel,  harsh,  and  grim. 

In  Christ  no  hope,  in  heaven  no  share, 
They  went  not  in,  and  hindered  him 

Who  gladly  would  have  entered  there. 
With  no  kind  Christian  friend  to  steer 

His  drifting  bark  to  ports  aboye ; 
No  eye  to  pity,  tongue  to  cheer. 

Or  loving  kindred  heart  to  love; 

Condemned  to  herd  with  those  who  sought 

His  purer  nature  to  defQe, 
Whose  every  word,  and  deed,  and  thought, 

Was  vile,  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 
To  them,  the  vicious  and  depraved, 

In  his  extremity  he  turned; 
With  them  he  sought  the  cheer  he  craved, 

The  sympathy  for  which  he  yearned. 

They  welcomed  him  to  darker  shame, 

A  baser  life,  a  deeper  &11 ; 
And  the  once  childlike  youth  became 

The  vilest,  sternest  of  them  alL 
Bebellious,  scornful,  fierce,  profane. 

Vindictive,  stubborn,  void  of  fear; 
Well  might  I  marvel  and  exclaim. 

How  changed  since  first  they  brought  him  here  I 

Time  went  as  time  has  always  went — 

In  pleasure  swift,  in  sorrow  slow; 
And  soon,  unfettered  and  unpent. 

He  would  be  free  to  come  and  go. 
Enraptured  thought!  ah,  could  it  beP 

He  scarcely  dared  believe  it  so. 
But  time  rolled  on,  and  he  was  f^ : 

But  was  he  truly  happy  ?  No ! 

No,  life  had  nothing  left  for  him ; 

No  joy  to  lend,  no  boon  to  give ; 
He  could  not  sink,  he  could  not  swim. 

But  struggling,  djring,  doomed  to  live  I 
Yes,  live,  though  life's  bright  sun  had  set, 

He  cared  not  how,  he  thought  not  why; 
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He  knew  that  he  rnnst  lire,  and  yet 
Forgot,  alas!  that  he  most  die. 

I  saw  him  when,  in  after-times. 

With  nothing  left  of  sin  to  learn. 
He  came  again  for  darker  crimes, 

A  bearded  mffian,  hard  and  stem. 
He  mocked  at  those  who  brought  him  back. 

And  laughed  to  seom  tiieir  idle  threats 
What  torture  fh>m  his  frame  could  rack 

The  sum  of  his  unmeasured  debts  ? 

He  laughed  to  think  how  many  times 

He  'd  sinned  unpunished  and  uncaught ; 
What  nameless  and  unnumbered  crimes 

That '' red  right  hand"  of  his  had  wrought; 
He  laughed  when  he  remembered  how 

His  wrongs  were  soothed  in  human  woes; 
And  he  but  one  lone  captiye  now, 

To  his  ten  thousand  thousand  foes. 

He  cursed  the  faithless  hopes  that  first 

His  too  confiding  heart  beguiled ; 
He  cursed  his  innocence,  he  cursed 

The  dreams  that  mocked  him  when  a  diild ; 
He  cursed  his  lonely  prison-den. 

And  death,  hell,  and  the  grave  defied; 
He  cursed  himself  and  fellow-men ; 

He  cursed  his  Maker,  Ood,  and  died. 

The  world  will  never  know  the  wrong 

That  drives  its  erring  children  back 
To  deeper  crime,  and  those  idio  throng 

Destruction's  broad  and  beaten  track. 
T  will  never  know  the  trusts  betrayed, 

The  worth  its  wolfish  tools  devour; 
'T  will  never  know  the  prices  paid 

To  sate  the  cruel  pride  of  power! 
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XXXV.  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCES  ON  PENITENTIARY 
AND  REFORMATORY  DISCIPLINE. 

Bt  Taa  CoMMzmn  ok  tkm  AmruAL  Bxron. 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  the  movements  referred  to  in  the  heading 
of  the*  present  paper  were  first  suggested.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  before  the  public  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  have  awakened 
extensive  interest ;  and  have  been  widely  regarded  as  likely  to  hasteti 
the  progress  of  prison  reform  throughout  the  world.  Persons  in- 
terested in  questions  of  this  nature,  in  our  own  and  other  countries, 
will  naturally  look  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association 
for  information  concerning  the  state  and  prospect  of  movements 
likely  to  have  so  important  a  bearing  on  their  solution.  We  deem 
it  our  duty,  and  it  is  certainly  our  pleasure,  to  gratify  this  reason- 
able expectation. 

We  cannot  begin  our  statement  bettor  than  by  citing  the  text  of 
a  short  article  in  the  ''  Oeneral  Intelligence "  department  of  the 
second  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science,  under  the  caption 
"  International  Congress  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  and  Penitentiary 
and  Reformatory  Discipline."    Says  the  editor : 

"At  the  stated  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  held  in  May  last,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association,  submitted  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  Said  paper,  after  reciting  in  a  preamble  that  prison  discipline 
constitutes  at  once  a  vital  interest  of  society  and  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  of  social  science,  that  this  question  has  awakened  a  wide 
interest  and  been  earnestly  studied  within  the  present  century,  that 
experiments  of  great  value  have  been  recently  made  in  difTerent  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  opportunity  for  conference 
and  a  general  comparison  of  views  should  be  had,  states  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  when  an  International  Congress  on  Criminal 
l4tw  Reform  and  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline  may  be  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  and  held  with  the  best  results.  The  proposition 
being  new  and  grave,  action  upon  it  was  postponed  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

"With  a  view  to  eliciting  opinions  that  might  aid  the  Execujfcive  Com- 
mittee in  its  decision,  the  Secretary,  on  his  personal  responsibility, 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  asking  their  viewg 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  proposed  conference.    More  than  forty  replies 
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were  reoeived,  mainly  from  goyemors  of  States,  wardens  of  priaona, 
and  superintendents  of  reformatones,  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
strongly  favoring  the  proposition.  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  of  England, 
said:  ^I  heartily  approve  of  the  proposed  Congress.'  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  author  of  the  Irish  Prison  System,  said:  ^I  think  that  an 
International  Conference,  in  accordance  with  your  programme,  will  be 
of  very  great  value.'  Mr.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  of  France:  *I 
applaud,  with  all  my  heart,  your  idea  of  an  International  Congress.' 
Among  American  gentlemen  favoring  the  project  may  be  named  Ex- 
Governor  Seymour,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury,  Gideon 
Haynes,  Z.  B.  Brockway,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  Samuel 
Eliot,  President  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  Gov.  Sey- 
mour said :  ^  I  think  well  of  the  plan  of  an  International  Congress  on 
Prison  Discipline.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  project.' 
Senator  Sumner  said :  ^  An  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience  on 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  would  be  of  great  value.'  Dr.  Howe :  '  By 
all  means,  let  us  come  together.' 

"At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  in  June,  the  question  of  the  Congress  was  again 
laid  over,  with  an  informal  understanding  that  the  Secretary  would 
continue  his  correspondence  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  a  second 
circular  was  sent  out,  of  the  same  general  tenor  with  the  first,  and 
containing  extracts  from  answers  thereto.  In  reply,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  letters  were  received  —  thirty-six  from  foreign  countries,  and 
ninety-six  from  our  own.  Of  those  from  abroad,  seventeen  were  from 
England,  three  from  France,  two  from  Ireland,  one  from  Scotland,  two 
from  Belgium,  two  from  the  Netherlands,  two  from  Canada,  two  from 
Denmark,  one  from  Italy,  and  one  from  Bremen.  All  of  them  favor  the 
Congress ;  most  of  them  strongly.  The  ninety-six  letters  from  gentle- 
men in  the  United  States  are  thus  classified — twenty-six  from  governors 
of  States;  two  from  ex-governors,  twenty-four  from  wardens  of  prisons, 
three  from  other  prison  officers,  twelve  from  superintendents  of  reforma- 
tories, two  from  chaplains  of  reformatories,  sixteen  from  gentleman 
connected  with  penal  and  correctional  institutions  as  inspectors  or 
managers,  six  from  gentlemen  connected  with  boards  of  State  charities, 
and  eight  from  other  persons  interested  in  prison  discipline.  All  the 
governors  of  States  who  replied  to  this  circular  expressed  approval,  and 
promised  co-operation;  and  the  other  gentlemen,  without  exception, 
regarded  such  a  conference  as  likely  to  result  in  much  good. 

"At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison 
Association,  in  September,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Theo.  W.  Dwight, 
Francis  Lieber  and  E.  C.  Wines,  was  appointed  to  meet  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  composed  of  J.  J.  Barclay, 
Jos.  R.  Chandler  and  A.  J.  Ourt,  to  consider  and  take  action  in  reference 
to  a  National  Conference  on  Prison  Discipline,  to  which  joint-committee 
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ims  also  idlbrred  the  question  of  an  International  Conference  on  the 
same  subject,  for  such  recommendation  as  they  might  think  proper  to 
make  thereon  to  the  National  Oongress.  The  aboye  joint-committee 
held  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  the  22d  of  NoYember,  and  passed  reso- 
lutions affirming  the  expediency  of  a  National  Congress  for  conference 
on  criminal  punishment  and  correctional  discipline;  designating  the 
classes  of  persons  of  which  the  Congress  should  be  composed ;  appoint- 
ing the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  meeting;  and  recommending  the 
appointment  of  a  joint-committee  of  arrangements,  to  consist  of  fiye 
members  from  each  society.  This  action  was  reported  to  the  New  York 
Prison  Association  at  its  monthly  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
NoTcmber,  which  thereupon  pa^ed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  ob 
further  consideration,  it  judg^  it  inexpedient  to  take  the  initiative  in 
calling  the  proposed  conference  at  the  present  time. 

"The  New  York  Prison  Association,  having  thus  declined  taking 
the  lead  in  this  movement,  the  following  call  was  issued — signed  by 
leading  officers  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  by  friends  of  pnson 
reform  throughout  the  country:  "The  undersigned,  deeming  prison 
discipline  a  vital  interest  of  society,  as  well  as  one  of  the  gravest  of  social 
problems,  and  on  both  these  grounds  worthy  of  the  closest  study  and 
freest  discussion,  cordially  unite  in  calling  a  National  Congress  for  con- 
ference on  criminal  punishment  and  reformatory  treatment,  to  be  held 
in  the  autumn  of  1870,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Befuge  having  signified  that  such  a 
conference  would  be  welcomed  in  that  city.  [Here  follows  the  nomina- 
tion of  thirteen  gentlemen  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Arrangements.] 
We  recommend  that  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  Confer- 
ence give  consideration  to  the  question  of  an  International  Congress  on 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline.*' 

"  The  above  call  is  signed  by  John  David  Wolfe,  President  N.  Y.  Prison 
Association ;  Theo.  W.  Dwight,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  N.  Y.  Prison  Assoc. ; 
E.  C.  Wines,  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Prison  Assoc.;  Oideon  Haynes,  Warden 
Mass.  State  Prison;  Amos  Pilsbury,  Supt.  Albany  Penitentiary ;  Z.  B. 
Brockway,  Supt  Detroit  House  of  Correction ;  Henry  Cordier,  Warden 
Wisconsin  State  Prison ;  R.  Burr,  Warden  Ohio  State  Prison ;  B.  Ward- 
well,  Warden  Virginia  State  Penitentiary ;  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Presi  Board 
Managers  N.  Y.  House  of  Eefiige;  the  entire  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Cincinnati  House  of  Befuge ;  and  some  sixty  other  gentlemen. 

**  The  matter  has  now  taken  such  a  shape  that  the  International  Con- 
gress will  undoubtedly  be  called,  and  will  probably  be  held  some  time  in 
1871  or  1872.  We  believe  that,  by  collecting  and  diffusing  information, 
by  discussing  and  settling  principles,  by  quickening  the  public  interest, 
and  by  educating  public  opinion  on  questions  connected  with  penitentiary 
and  reformatory  discipline,  the  Congress  will  form  an  era  in  the  progress 
of  this  great  interest  of  society.** 
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Such  ifl  the  account  of  these  moyem^its  gijen  by  Mr.  YiUaid,  seoreteiy 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  in  which  iti 
Transactions  are  published.    It  is  correct,  as  fiur  as  it  goes.    But  the  pro- 
posed conferences  haye  a  history  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  piqier  whidi 
we  have  cited.    The  call  for  a  National  Prison  Congress,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Villard,  had  ninety-one  signatures,  classified  as  follows :  Wardens  and 
superintendents  of  prisons,  25 ;  superintendents  of  reformatories,  17 ; 
members  of  prison  and  reformatory  boards,  22 ;  members  of  boards  of 
state  charities,  8 ;   chaplains  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  4 ;  general 
philanthropists,  15.    The  committee  of  arrangements,  as  constituted  bj 
the  signers  of  the  call,  with  two  additions,  since  made  by  the  committee 
itself,  are:  Theo.  W.  Dwight,  Oliyer  a  Strong,  B.  K.  Pierce,  and  E.  C. 
Wines,  of  New  York;    F.  B.  Sanborn,  Gideon  Haynes,  and    Marcus 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts ;  T.  H.  Nevin  and  A.  J.  Ourt,  of  PennsylTania  ; 
D.  0.  Oilman,  of  Connecticut ;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Michigan ;  A.  E.  Cham- 
berlain and  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio ;  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana ;  and  F.  H. 
Wines,  of  Illinois.    The  committee  held  a  meeting  in  New  York,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1870,  ten  members  being  present — two  of  them  from  the 
most  distant  points  in  each  direction,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois.    An  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  the  appointment  of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  as  perma- 
nent chairman,  and  B.  E.  Pierce,  D.D.,  for  secretary.    Mr.  Z.  R  Brock- 
way  was  chosen  temporary  chairman,  to  preside  till  the  amval  of  Mr. 
Sanborn.    At  this  meeting,  Cincinnati  was  definitively  fixed  upon  as  the 
place,  and  the  20th  of  September,  1870,  as  the  time,  for  holding  the  con- 
gress.   A  general  list  of  topics  for  discussion  was  agreed  upon,  and  it 
was  voted  that  the  following  classes  of  persons  be  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  proceedings,  viz. :  1.  Governors  of  States,  or  persons 
deputed  to  represent  them ;   2.  Members  of  boards  of  state  charities ; 
3.  Members  of  prison  boards ;    4.  Members  of  reformatory  boards ; 
5.  Wardens  of  state  prisons  and  houses  of  correction ;  6.  Superintend- 
ents of  juvenile  reformatories;  7.  Chaplains  of  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories ;  8.  Physicians  of  same ;  9.  The  same  classes  of  persons  in  Canada 
as  in  the  United  States ;  10.  Members  of  the  legations,  resident  at  Wash- 
ington, from  the  Republics  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  Empire 
of  Brazil ;  11.  Representatives  from  prison  discipline  societies ;  12.  Such 
other  persons  as  the  committee  of  arrangements  may  think  proper  to 
invite.    A  sub-committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sanborn,  Pieroe, 
Brockway,  Chamberlain  and  Wines,  was  appointed  to  act  in  the  recess 
of  the  general  committee,  and  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  same. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  to  the  effect  that  **  the  committee 
approve  the  suggestion  of  an  International  Congress  on  criminal  law 
reform  and  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  and  recommend  that 
the  National  Congress  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem  suitable  on  this 
subject'' 
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The  snb-committee  met  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and  made  further  progress  in  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  congress.  Among  other  things,  it  was  agreed  that  papers  on 
the  following  subjects  should  be  asked  from  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  appended  to  each : 

Comparative  View  of  Prison  Discipline  in  Europe  and  America:  Baron 
Franz  Von  Holtzendorflf,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Royal  University 
of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

The  "  Inner  Mission  " — Reformatory  Work  in  Germany :  John  Henry 
Wichern,  D.  D.,  Founder  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  Amsterdam. 

The  Reformatory  System  of  France  and  its  Relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment :  M.  Auguste  Fr^d^ric  Demetz,  Director  of  Mettray,  France. 

The  Proper  Purposes  of  Prison  Discipline:  Sir  John  Bowring,  Eng- 
land. 

The  Substitution  of  Reformation  Sentences  for  Time  Sentences :  Ex- 
Recorder  M.  D.  Hill,  England. 

Habitual  Criminals:  Colonel  G.  G.  W.  Henderson,  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police,  London,  England. 

The  Irish  System  of  Prison  Discipline — what  Elements  are  essential 
to  it,  and  what  may  be  eliminated,  without  materially  impairing  its 
Efficiency :  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  England. 

Criminal  Capitalists — Landlords,  Receivers,  Thieves'  instrument 
Makers,  etc. :  Do  they  not  offer  the  most  vital  and  vulnerable  Point  at 
which  to  strike  at  Crime  ?    Edwin  Hill,  Esq.,  England. 

The  Question  of  holding  Parents  and  Guardians  responsible,  in  full  or 
in  part,  for  the  Support  of  their  Children  or  Wards,  while  inmates  of 
Reformatories :    Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  England. 

Restitution  as  an  Element  in  the  Punishment  of  Crime :  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  England. 

Compulsory  Education  as  an  Agency  in  the  Diminution  of  Crime : 
Miss  Florence  Hill,  England. 

General  View  of  Prison  Discipline  in  Canada:  Terence  J.  O'Neil, 
Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Canada. 

Prison  Discipline  in  Denmark:  Fr.  Bruun,  Inspector  of  Prisons  in 
Denmark. 

The  Questions  proper  to  be  considered  at  an  International  Prison  Con- 
gress :  Signor  M.  Beltrani  Scalia,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  Italy. 

Criminal  Registers  {Casiers  Judiciaires)  as  a  means  of  knowing 
the  antecedents  of  all  who  have  been  previously  convicted  of  Crime: 
M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy  (the  Inventor),  France. 

Personal  Liberty  being  a  right  as  respectable  as  the  right  of  Prop- 
erty, ought  not  SocietjT  to  indemnify  the  Citizen  who  has  been  unjustly 
imprisoned  as  it  indemnifies  the  Citizen  from  whom  it  has  taken  his 
Field  or  his  House  for  some  public  use  ?    M.  A.  Corne,  France. 

The  Futility  of  repeated  short  Sentences  for  either  deterrent  or  refor^ 
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matory  Ends:  J.  Angus  Oroll^  Esq.,  late  High  Sheriff  of  London,  ftc^ 
&C.,  England. 

Post  Blair  Penal  Settlement,  India:  Futdde  Boepstoy,  Extra  ABsist- 
ant  Superintendent  of  same. 

General  View  of  the  present  State  of  Prisons  in  the  United  States : 
Bev.  R  C.  Wines,  Cor.  Secretary  N.  Y.  Prison  Association. 

Indefinite  Sentences — ^how  far  desirable  and  practicable,  and  how  to  be 
guarded  against  Abuse :  Theo.  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Col- 
umbia College  Law  School,  New  York. 

The  Irish  Prison  System — how  far  applicable  to  American  Prisons, 
and  what  changes,  if  any,  would  be  required  therein  in  ord^  to  its 
adoption  in  this  Country:  P.  B.  Sanborn,  Massachusetts. 

The  Relation  of  Insanity  to  Crime  and  its  Punishment:  Dr.  S.  Q-. 
Howe,  Massachusetts. 

The  Responsibiliiy  of  Society  for  the  Causes  of  Crime:  J.  B. 
Bittinger,  D.  D.,  Pennsylyania. 

The  System  of  Executiye  Pardons  as  practised  in  the  United  States 
— its  Influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  on  Prisoners  during  their  In- 
carceration :  Key.  J.  L  Milligan,  Chaplain  Western  Penitentiary,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Terms  of  Sentence — is  greater  Equality  for  the  same  or  similar 
Offences  desirable,  and  if  so,  how  may  it  be  secured?  Hon.  Bobert 
Pitman,  Massachusetts. 

The  best  Formulas  for  registering  the  Statistics  of  Prisons  and  Refor- 
matories, and  the  Importance  of  Uniformity  therein :  A.  J.  Ourt,  M.  D., 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  State  Charities, 
late  Clerk  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia. 

The  "Coming  Prison" — an  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and  Pro- 
cesses of  a  true  Prison  Discipline ;  Hon.  Henry  Cordier,  Superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburgh  House  of  Correction,  Pa.,  late  Warden  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Prison. 

The  Duty  of  Society  to  Released  Prisioners — what  is  it,  and  how  to  be 
discharged?  G.  B.  Hubbell,  late  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New 
York. 

The  Ideal  of  a  true  Prison  System  for  a  State:  Z.  R  Brookway, 
Superintendent  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  M!ichigan. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  may  Law  be  applied  to  restrain  or 
prevent  Crime?  including  a  consideration  of  the  Grounds  on  which 
the  Imprisonment  of  Persons  of  sound  Mind  is  to  be  justified :  Hon. 
James  V.  Campbell,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan. 

The  collated  Results  of  Observations  made  during  a  series  of  Years 
on  the  Condition — physical,  mental  and  moral — of  Prisoners  on  their 
admission  to  Prison,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  Infiuence  of  Trans- 
portation by  Sheriff^,  etc.,  on  their  Reformation :  H.  H.  Bingham,  Warden 
Michigan  State  Prison. 
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To  what  extent  should  Beligious  and  Educational  Agencies  be 
employed  in  Prisons,  and  what  Results  may  be  expected  therefrom  ? 
Eev.  C.  0.  Foote,  Chaplain  Detroit  House  of  Correction. 

District  Prisons  (under  State  Control)  for  Persons  convicted  of  minor 
Offences — ^the  size,  organization  and  discipline  suited  to  them :  Bey.  A. 
G.  Byers,  Secretary  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  late  Chaplain  State 
Penitentiary. 

'     The  Ideal  of  the  County  Jail — its  proper  Scope  and  Function :    Hon. 
Joseph  E.  Chandler,  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society. 

The  Ideal  of  the  State  Reformatory,  or  House  of  Discipline  for  Young 
Grimi9als — its  Necessity  and  proper  Constitution :  (Person  not  selected.) 

A  Half-Century  with  Prisoners,  audits  Lessons :  Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury, 
Superintendent  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  New  York. 

The  proposed  yolunteer  Adult  Reformatory  at  Warsaw,  New  York — 
its  origin,  history,  plan  of  organization,  and  the  results  expected  there- 
from :  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Merrill,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

City  Prisons  for  Women — their  proper  organization  and  management 
— Result  of  observations  made  in  Europe  on  this  class  of  prisons :  Mrs. 
Sarah  Peter,  Ohio. 

Would  a  Weekly  Newspaper,  specially  prepared  for  Prisoners  and 
adapted  to  their  Wants,  be  expedient  and  desirable  ?  Rey.  F.  H.  Wines, 
Secretary  Illinois  Board  of  State  Charities.  ^ 

Prison  Architecture :  Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  Architect,  Massachusetts. 

Ought  Prisoners  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  their  Earnings  during  incar- 
ceration as  a  Reward  for  good  Conduct  ?    (Person  not  selected.) 

Compensatory  Justice  and  Reform,  as  against  Vindictiye  Punishment 
and  Failure,  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Criminal  Classes :  Major  J.  W.  Gor- 
don,  Indiana^ 

The  Professional  Training  of  Officers  of  Prisons  and  Reformatories : 
Rev.  James  Woodworth,  Secretary  of  the  California  Prison  Commission. 

Habitual  Criminals — what  are  the  agencies  adapted  to  restrain  their 
continued  depredations?  Edward  L.  Pierce,  Secretary  Massachusetts 
Board  of  State  Charities.  . 

Sanitary  Science,  in  its  application  to  Prisons,  as  regards  dietaries, 
Tentilation,  hospital  accommodation,  baths,  location,  eta,  etc. :  Arthur 
S.  Wolff,  Physician  to  Clinton  State  Prison,  New  York. 

The  Object  of  imprisoning  and  the  Right  to  imprison,  philosophi- 
cally examined:  Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould,  New  York. 

General  View  of  Juvenile  Reformatories  in  the  United  States:  B.  K. 
Pierce,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  New  York  HotMse  of  Refuge. 

Preventive  Agencies — of  what  character  should  they  be,  and  to  what 
extent  employed  ?    Prof.  D.  C.  Oilman,  Connecticut. 

The  Family  Industrial  Reform  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass ; 
its  History,  Difficulties  and  Success;  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Superinten- 
dent and  Chaplain. 
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The  Family  Befonn  Farm  School  for  Boys,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio — its 
Principles,  Methods  and  Kesnlts :  G.  E.  Howe,  Superintendent. 

The  Family  Visitation  of  the  Wards  of  the  State,  as  recently  organ- 
ized and  now  practised  in  Massachusetts — ^its  Nature,  Extent  and 
Besults :  Gardner  Tufts,  State  Agent  for  this  work. 

The  Deportation  of  Children  to  the  West:  Rev.  0.  L.  Brace,  Secretary 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York. 

The  Condition  of  the  Children,  sent  out  by  Charitable  and  Beforma- 
tory  Societies,  in  their  Homes  at  the  West:  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  Warden 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary. 

Dr  Wichem's  Paradox, "  The  strongest  Wall  is  no  WalF' — an  Inquiry 
into  the  comparative  strength  of  a  Wall  of  Granite  and  a  Wall  of  Influ- 
ence :   Frank  B.  Ainsworth,  Superintendent  Indiana  House  of  Befnge. 

Conditional  Sentences  in  Beformatories :  E.  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Secretary 
of  the  E.  I.  Board  of  State  Charities. 

An  International  Congress  on  Criminal  Law  Befonn  and  Penitentiary 
and  Beformatory  Discipline — shall  it  be  held?  if  so,  when  and  where  ? 
Bev.  E.  C.  Wines,  New  York. 

It  was  further  determined  to  invite  two  of  the  resident  ministers  of 
Cincinnati  to  preach  before  the  Congress — one  on  the  duty  of  society 
to  the  prisoner:  "I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me"  (Matt.  25:36)  ; 
the  other  on  the  duty  of  society  to  neglected  and  criminal  children :  "  Take 
this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me"  (Ex.  2:9). 

Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sub-committee  should  meet  again  the 
latter  part  of  May  to  complete  the  programme  of  proceedings,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  each  member  should  draw  up  a  series  of  propositions 
in  reference  to  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  embodying  hia 
individual  views  thereupon,  so  that  there  might  be  framed,  in  joint 
meeting,  from  these  several  papers,  a  Declaration  of  Principles,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  judged  it  proper  to  ofTer,  in  an  appendix,  extracts  from  the 
more  important  of  the  letters  received  relating  to  the  International  Con- 
gress, together  with  a  digest  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  writers  for 
consideration  during  its  sessions. 

THEODOBE  W.  DWIGHT,^ 
WM.  F.  ALLEN, 
JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 
E.  C.  WINES, 


Commitiee  on 
'Annual  Report. 
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I.   ExTEACrS  FEOM  LETTERS  BELATING  TO  A  PeOPOSED  InTEENATTONAL 

Penttentiart  and  Reformatory  Congress. 
1.   Letters  from  Oovemora  and  Ex- Governors  of  States. 

Ex-€k>Ternor  Setmoub,  of  New  York :  I  think  well  of  an  International  Conven- 
vention  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the 
project 

Ex-Qovemor  Haines,  of  New  Jersey:  I  am  very  ikvorably  impressed  with  the 
project,  and  believe  the  result  would  be  highly  beneficial.  A  ftdl  and  free  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  would  lead  to  harmony  among  those 
who  now  hold  discordant  yiews,  and  a  modification  of  their  systems,  and  to  the 
introduction,  perhaps,  of  measures  better  than  any  now  in  practice.  The  greater 
good,  I  think,  would  be  in  educating  the  public  mind.  There  is  now  great  want 
of  information  on  this  subject  among  the  masses  of  our  citizens.  Many  have  zeal 
without  knowledge,  generous  impulses  without  proper  aim,  a  desire  to  promote 
the  public  weal  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  Such  need 
light.  Perception  in  the  physical,  discussion  In  the  moral  world,  gives  light  The 
deliberations  of  the  penal  agents  of  the  world  would  unquestionably  be  of  very 
great  value,  and  lead  to  material  reform  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 

GJovemor  Geaky,  of  Pennsylvania :  I  will  keep  the  subject  under  advisement, 
and  present  it,  with  my  recommendation,  for  the  action  of  the  legislature,  at  its 
next  session. 

Governor  Clayton,  of  Arkansas :  I  approve  the  proposed  convention,  and  will 
endeavor  to  send  a  representative  to  it  if  it  shall  be  called. 

Governor  Haioht,  of  Califomia :  Since  my  official  connection  with  our  State 
prison,  my  interest  has  been  strongly  engaged  in  prison  reform.  It  is  our  purpose, 
if  the  necessary  legislation  can  be  secured,  to  introduce  the  Irish  system  here,  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  needed  to  adapt  it  to  our  circumstances.  While  the 
need  of  improvement  \a  urgent,  it  is  encouraging  to  notice  the  manifest  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  An  interchange  of  views  and  experience  by  gentlemen  from 
different  portions  of  Europe  and  America  would  aid  the  establishment  of  better 
prison  systems,  and  in  this  view  more  than  compensate  for  any  expenditure  of, 
money  and  time. 

Gtovemor  Hayes,  of  Ohio :  The  subject  of  prison  discipline  is  receiving  much 
attention  in  this  State.  There  is  a  disposition  to  act  effectively  in  this  matter.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  Ohio  will  desire  to  be  represented  in  any  assembly  which  seems 
likely  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought 

Governor  Bakeb,  of  Indiana :  The  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished  meets  my 
most  cordial  approval,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  that  object  seems  to  be  wisely 
chosen.  To  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  will  cordially  co-oi>erate  in  the  measure 
proposed. 

Governor  Stevenson,  of  West  Virginia:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  concur  in 
your  opinion  on  this  important  subject  Should  the  congress  be  finally  deter- 
mined upon,  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  securing  the  services  of  proper  delegates  to 
attend.  * 
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(jk>Temor  Clafun,  of  Maasftohosetts :  My  sympathies  are  warmly  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  prison  reform,  and  the  object  proposed  has  my  hearty  approyaL 

Governor  MABSHAiiL,  of  Minnesota:  I  heartily  sympathize  with  the  cause  of 
prison  reform,  and  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  your  noble  efforts  to  promote 
it.    I  will  endeavor  to  have  this  State  represented  in  the  proposed  congress. 

Governor  Butleb,  of  Nebraska :  I  cordially  &vor  the  proposed  International 
Ck>ngress.  Shoidd  such  a  congress  be  held,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
Nebraska  will  be  represented: 

Governor  Baldwin,  of  Michigan :  The  whole  subject  of  the  punishment  and 
reformation  of  our  criminals  is  of  vast  Importance,  not  only  to  the  criminal  him- 
self but  to  the  whole  community.  The  proposed  International  Congress  meets  my 
hearty  approvaL 

Governor  Peahe,  of  Texas :  I  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  congress  may  be  held, 
and  I  should  anticipate  good  results  i^m  it.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  reconmiending  that  measures  be 
taken  to  have  the  State  represented  in  such  a  congress. 

Governor  Steabns,  of  New  Hampshire :  The  project  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good 
one.  I  will  lay  your  conmiunication  before  the  legislature,  and  trust  that  they  will 
think  proper  to  liave  New  Hampshire  represented  in  the  proposedioongress. 

Governor  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky :  The  object  proposed  to  be  accomplished  is 
one  of  vast  importance.  I  have  sensibly  felt,  during  my  executive  term,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  thorough  reform  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  our  prison  discipline, 
and  consequently  have  made  it  the  subject  of  special  reconmiendation  in  my  last 
two  messages  to  the  legislature  of  this  commonwealth.  I  cordially  indorse  the 
plan  of  your  proposed  convention,  and  will  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  our 
legislature.    Such  a  meeting  must  be  productive  of  invaluable  results. 

Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Maine :  The  proposition  to  hold  an  international 
prison  congress  meets  my  ftill  approvaL  I  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  next 
legislature,  either  directly  or  by  my  successor  in  office. 

Gk>vemor  Smith,  of  Alabama,  by  his  private  secretary :  The  question  presented 
will  be  duly  considered,  and  should  the  Governor  decide  to  take  any  definite  steps 
in  regard  to  it,  you  will  be  duly  advised  of  the  ikct. 

Governor  Page,  of  Vermont:  It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  benefit  might 
be  derived  from  such  a  congress.  I  will  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature. 

Governor  Faibchild,  of  Wisconsin :  I  heartily  approve  of  the  project,  and  will 
endeavor  to  have  the  State  represented  therein. 

Governor  Bowie,  of  Maryland :  I  should  hope  for  much  good  from  a  National  or 
International  Prison  Congress,  and  I  doubt  not  that  Maryland  would  desire  to  be 
represented. 

Governor  McClubo,  of  Missouri:  The  subjects  of  ** criminal  law  reform,'*  and 
"penitentiary  and  correctional  discipline,''  are  most  important;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  your  proposed  plan  for  their  consideration— calling  an  ''International 
Congress  " — is  a  wise  one.  « 

I  will  present  the  subject  to  our  legislature  at  its  next  session. 

Governor  Padblfobd,  of  Rhode  Island :  I  entirely  approve  of  the  plan  for  hold- 
ing an  International  Congress,  as  proposed,  and  will  heartily  co-operate  with  the 
other  States  in  effecting  so  desirable  an  object 

Governor  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey:  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate,  as  fiftr  as  I 
have  power,  in  having  New  Jersey  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Congress,  where  the  subjects  named  in  your  circular  would  be  likely  to 
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reoeiye  a  tall  and  deliberate  investigation.  A  oongreas  oompoaed  of  humane, 
experienced  and  intelligent  persons,  oould  soaroely  fiiil  of  aooompliahing  great 
good,  and  in  a  direction  where  it  seems  to  me  that  opportonitiLes  are  most  ample. 
I  ahaUX  gladly  oo-operate  as  &r  as  authority  may  be  given  me. 

Governor  Wells,  of  Virginia :  The  administration  of  criminal  law,  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  convict,  are  subjects  of  the  utmost  gravity.  The  Inter- 
national Convention,  I  should  think,  well  calculated  to  improve  both. 

Governor  Waxksb,  of  Virginia* :  It  seems  to  me  that  much  good  might  result 
fix>m  such  a  conference  as  you  speak  ofl  I  should  be  happy  to  aid  the  movement, 
though  I  cannot  now  state  that  I  oould  be  present  at  the  convention. 

3.  Letters  from  Abroad. 

Sir  Waltkb  Groftok,  author  of  the  Irish  Prison  System :  I  have  but  a  moment 
to  save  the  post,  and  can  only  state  that  I  think  that  an  International  ConfiBrence, 
in  accordance  with  your  programme,  would  be  of  very  great  value. 

Mr.  Commissioner  M.  D.  Hill,  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  England:  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  proposed  congress,  as  did  a  small  party  of  friends  meeting 
at  my  house  last  night.  Their  opinion  will  have  some  weight,  as  they  are  all 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  understand  the  subject.  Great 
advantages  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  such  a  conference.  Subjects  invit- 
ing discussion  offer  themselves  in  such  abundance,  that  I  should  say  a  compara- 
tively small  selection  would  be  indispensable. 

M.  Bonnbyillb  db  Mabsangy,  Counselor  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  etc., 
•etc.,  France :  I  applaud,  with  all  my  heart,  your  idea  of  an  International  Congress, 
and  in  that  view  I  approve,  without  reserve,  the  excellent  terms  of  your  circular. 

Miss  Maby  Cabfbnteb,  author  of  ''Our  Convicts,'' « England:  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  proposed  cong^ress.  For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  the 
period  has  arrived  when  those  who  had  studied,  both  practically  and  theoretically, 
the  important  principles  involved  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  both  old  and 
young,  by  the  state  and  by  society,  should  form  a  sort  of  world-league  to  carry 
them  out ;  and  I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  some  of  those  who  have  earnestly 
embraced  the  views  we  deem  so  important.  The  circular  I  have  Just  received 
fully  answers  all  requirements,  and  I  am  most  happy  that  you  have  already  met 
with  so  much  sympathy. 

Miss  Flobbnob  Niohtingalb,  England:  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  I  believe, 
how  warmly  I  feel  interested  in  the  perfect  success  of  your  project  for  an  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  prison  discipline.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  necessity  for  such  a 
oongressw 

Sir  John  Bo  wring,  England:  The  suggestion  of  an  International  Congress 
appears  to  me  admirable— worthy  of  all  acceptance  and  co-operation.  The  field  is 
vast,  and  the  discussions  should  be  exhaustive. 

If  an  official  character  could  be  given  to  the  inquiries,  and  we  had  the  represent- 
atives of  governments  among  us,  so  much  the  better.  In  truth,  the  more  one 
thinks  of  the  possible  and  probable  good  which  may  result  from  the  conference,  the 
greater  is  the  desire  to  make  it  successAiL  I  can  only  offer  my  best  services,  and 
re-assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  your  communication. 

Wk.  Tallaok,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  London :  Many  of 
ns  believe  that  such  a  congress  would  be  very  usefhl  in  its  practical  influence  on 
the  governments  of  various  nations  and  states.  I  unite  with  Mr.  Bbookway's 
opinion  (contained  in  your  paper)  that  "  an  Ameriean  Congress,  say  in  1870,  would 
be  a  valuable  means  of  preparation  for  an  International  Congress.''    The  United 

•  Inaugurated  linee  the  date  of  Oovemor  Wblls*  letter. 
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States  have  gone  ahead  of  most  if  not  all  the  nations  in  their  prison  dlsoipliiie — 
save  and  except  as  regards  some  of  their  ctmnty  jails  and  a  few  others.  A  series 
of  recommendations  agreed  to  by  an  American  Congress  would  carry  great  wei^lx^ 
in  Europe,  and  prepare  for  a  more  uselUl  International  Congress  than  one  of  tbe 
latter  desoiption  not  preceded  by  a  general  United  States  Congress:  Fuj^beiTy 
many  who  might  attend  the  one  in  America  could  not  spare  time  to  cross  tbe 
Atiantio. 

I  may  fdrther  suggest  that  it  will  be  of  primary  importance  to  wrrange  the  sal>- 
jects  beforehand,  and  strictly  to  limU  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  conftiaion  arisiii^ 
from  mixed  or  promiscuous  discussions,  and  the  mere  airing  of  private  crotcbetau 

Letters^  similar  in  tone  and  sentiment,  have  also  been  received  from  the  foUov^- 
Ing  persons  in  England :  Edwin  Hill  and  Frbdsrio  Hill,  Esqs. ;  Q.  W.  H^lst- 
INGS,  Esq.,  General  Secretary  of  the  British  Social  Sciehace  Association;  ChariLiBS 
BouBKE  and  John  Lentaigne,  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons,  Ireland;  Oe^ytain 
E.  F.  DuCanb,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  Surveyor- 
General  of  Prisons,  and  Inspector-Gteneral  of  Military  Prisons ;  CoL  G.  N.  W.  Hsir- 
DEBSON,  Commissioner  Metropolitan  (London)  Police;   Miss  Fbanobs  Pow^sr 
Cobbe;  John  Coke  Fowleb,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  and  a  visiting  Justice 
of  the  prisons  of  Swansea  and  Cardiff;  Lt  Colonel  J.  D.  Shakspeab;  Captain  H. 
Cabtwbioht;  Rev.  Walter  Clay,  author  of  the  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Clay, 
for  forty  years  Chaplain  of  Preston  Jail;  Alfred  Aspland,  W.  L.  Sargakt, 
Esqs. ;  Dr.  A.  M.  Dallas,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  the  Pui^ab,  India;  and 
Lt.  Colonel  G.  Hutchinson,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  Puiyab,  India. 

E.  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  Prison  Board  of  Canada:  I  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  proposed  International  Congress,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  abundantly  realize  the  benefits  expected  from  it 

E.  C.  Parun,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Canada:  I  am  directed  to  inform  you 
that  His  Excellency,  the  Gk)vemor  General,  highly  approves  the  objects  of  your 
communication,  relative  to  an  International  Congress  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  and 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  and  that  Canada  will  send  a  representa^ 
tive  to  the  proposed  Congress. 

Count  W.  Sollohub,  Director  of  the  House  of  Correction,  Moscow,  Russia:  I 
am  happy  to  learn  of  the  proposition  for  an  International  Prison  Congress.  Such  a 
body  should,  I  think,  decide  only  in  reference  to  simple  questions,  and  lay  down 
axioms  for  governments.    I  judge  that  they  should  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

1,  Prisons  ought  always  to  be  rigorously  restricted  to  one  sex.  2.  Prisons  for 
females  may  contain  those  sentenced  to  different  kinds  of  imprisonment.  3.  Prisons 
for  males  should  each  contain  only  those  sentenced  to  the  same  kind  of  imprison- 
ment. 4.  There  should  be  four  classes  of  prisons :  (a)  preventive ;  (b).  reformai- 
tory  {maiaons  d^ amendement) ;  (c)  correctional  {maUons  de  correction) ;  (d)  prisons 
containing  those  sentenced  to  hard  labor  {maisona  deforce),  6.  Each  class  requires 
its  own  system  and  its  own  architecture.  6.  Prisons  should  not  be  built  for  more 
than  five  hundred  inmates.  7.  A  good  administration  would  not  admit  model 
prisons ;  all  prisons  ought  to  have  the  same  general  characteristics,  that  Justice  may 
be  Just.  8.  The  most  important  question  is  cheapness  of  construction.  9.  Common 
dormitories  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  class  of  prisons.  10.  The  strict  cellular 
system  is  desirable  only  for  short  imprisonments  and  disciplinary  punishments. 
11.  Labor  may  be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  as  an  occupation,  as  a  reward.  12.  The 
proportion  of  earnings  allowed  to  the  prisoner  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  regen- 
eration, inasmuch  as  it  makes  Interest  a  motive  to  exertion.  18.  Transportatioii 
can  be  tolerated  only  in  the  form  of  colonization.  14.  Colonization  should  be  effected 
only  with  the  money  earned  individually  by  the  prisoners. 

There  are  general  laws  applicable  to  all  countries.  There  are  local  laws  which 
cannot  be  discussed  by  a  congress.  If  such  congress  leads  governments  to  accept 
the  general  laws  derived  from  experience,  it  will,  by  so  doing,  have  rendered  an 
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immense  service  to  humanltj.  For  science,  even  now,  has  its  convictions ;  but 
prison  discipline  has,  in  many  countries,  retained  objectionable  usages,  which  will 
disi^pear  only  before  the  united  judgment  of  competent  specialists. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  good  president  to  control  the  discussions,  considering 
the  large  number  of  subjects  likely  to  be  introduced  and  the  wide  differences  of 
opinion  that  may  be  developed.  It  would  be  desirable,  I  think,  to  invite  architects, 
who  would  propose  a  satis&otory  system  of  ventilation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

It  would  also  be  desirable,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  declare  inhuman  and  useless  the 
principle  of  perpetual  silence,  and  to  define  the  best  mode  of  administration,  of 
instruction,  of  labor,  of  discipline,  of  classification.  Two  weeks  of  good  work,  well 
guided,  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  the  definitive  bases  of  reconciliation 
between  theory  and  practice. 

M.  A.  Ck)RNE,  author  of  valuable  essays  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Management, 
France:  I  am  sure  that  the  idea  of  this  congress  will  find  warm  partisans  in 
Europe.  For  my  part,  I  see,  with  entire  satis&ction,  the  initiative  taken  by 
America  in  this  matter.  I  think  that  great  benefit  will  result  from  the  international 
reunion  which  you  propose.  The  spirit  of  system,  special  and  exclusive  ideas, 
will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  clear  light  of  discussion.  The  general  phenomena  of 
criminality,  better  understood,  will  permit  us  to  seek,  scientifically,  the  remedies 
for  tliis  grave  social  malady. 

The  Miioster  op  Justiob  of  Beix^ixjm  :  I  can  but  approve  the  project  to  organ- 
ize an  International  Congress  on  the  matters  indicated  in  your  circular.  When  a 
decision  shall  have  been  taken  on  the  subject,  I  will  make  an  appecd  to  gentlemen 
in  this  country,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  may  be  advantageously  consulted 
in  the  congress. 

Baron  Kebvin  de  Letbenhobn,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium :  Your  circular  letter  having  been  placed 
in  my  hands  by  our  government,  with  a  request  that  I  would  answer  it,  I  am  glad 
to  express  my  ftill  approval,  and  the  high  interest  which  I  take  in  prison  discipline. 
The  deliberations  of  men  skilled  in  penitentiary  studies  will  be  of  unquestion- 
able utility. 

Mr.  LuBMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Bremen: 
I  am  directed  by  the  Senate  to  say,  that  it  takes  the  warmest  interest  in  your 
proposition. 

Mr.  Van  Lilaab,  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Netherlands :  Your  circular  has  been 
communicated  by  me  to  the  Netherlands  Society  for  the  Moral  Amelioration  of 
Prisoners,  and  to  the  weekly  Review  of  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence  in  the  low 
Countries.  I  hope  that  these  steps  will  contribute  to  the  reunion  of  the  proposed 
congress. 

Signer  M.  Bbltbani  Soalia,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  Italy :  Let  me  offer 
you  my  most  sincere  felicitations  on  the  proposal  you  have  made,  and  the  end  you 
would  attain.  Long  since,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  an  International  Congress ;  in 
the  latter  part  of  1866, 1  sent  letters  to  distinguished  public  fiinctionaries  of  other 
countries,  to  feel  the  ground ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps.  They  replied 
that  generally  congresses  have  left  hardly  any  traces ;  they  cited  the  example  of 
the  congress  of  Brussels,  and  that  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;  and  unfortunately 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  not  altogether  wrong. 

Since  1837,  when  the  idea  of  an  International  Penitentiary  Congress  was 
announced  by  M.  Ducpetiaux,  at  various  times  the  most  eminent  men  have  found 
themselves  together— in  Italy  (1840  and  1843),  at  Brussels  (1847),  at  Paris  (1855), 
at  Frankfort  (1846  and  1857),  and  on  this  last  occasion  there  were  delegates  i^m  all 
the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 

Many  arguments  of  the  greatest  interest  were  brought  out,  more  or  less  to  the 
point,  and  always  with  an  admirable  profundity ;  many  views  of  the  greatest 
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importance  were  expressed;  but  unhappily  things  went  on  in  the  same  ocmrse; 
they  preached  to  the  desert 

Why  this?  The  reason  seems  to  me  perfectly  simple.  They  had  Institoted 
academies ;  they  had  chosen  a  field  too  vast  to  work.  Each  member  had  brought 
to  the  congress  his  ideas  fixed,  his  speeches  prepared.  Calm  and  patient  discos- 
fiion  was  oat  of  the  question ;  serious  and  consecutive  study  had  no  plaoe.  As 
soon  as  the  speeches  had  been  delivered  and  the  voting  was  done,  each  returned 
quietly  to  his  own  home ;  no  one  remembered  that  it  was  necessary  to  oontinue  his 
efforts ;  tliat  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  execute,  and  cause  to  be  executed,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  the  resolutions  agreed  upon.  They  had  simply  instituted 
academies. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  g^ard  against  pursuing  this  route,  and  nothing  is  easier. 
The  congress  should  have  one  aim,  well  settled  and  well  defined— the  study  of  the 
various  penitentiary  systems  actually  adopted  by  the  most  civilized  nations— the 
study  of  the  different  systems  of  penal  legislation,  as  fiur  as  they  bear  upon  prison 
discipline. 

These  studies,  which  are  closely  connected  and  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
ideas,  considered  in  all  their  bearings,  will  lead  to  investigations  the  most  inter- 
esting, to  explanations  the  most  useftiL  We  shall  see  in  what  principles  we 
agree,  and  in  wliat  we  disagree.  We  shall  seek,  if  it  is  necessary  (and  it  will  be 
necessary  without  doubt),  to  propose  other  questions  for  resolution;  to  make  a 
beginning ;  to  pursue  the  same  inquiri^  without  by-ends,  above  all,  without  dog- 
matism ;  for  the  love  of  truth  should  g^de  our  steps  and  enlighten  our  path. 

And  let  us  not  hope  to  succeed  at  once.  If  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  on 
some  points,  if  we  can  fix,  can  frame  (so  to  speak)  the  bases  of  our  iiivestigations, 
let  us  be  content  with  these  results ;  let  us  pause ;  let  us  await  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  time ;  let  us  separate  without  saying  fareiweU,  I  share  in  the  idea  of  the 
immense  advantage  likely  to  result  from  an  International  Penitentiary  Congress ; 
and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  participate  therein.    •   *   *   * 

A  committee  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  an  understanding  in  advance  and 
make  a  detailed  programme  of  the  questions  to  which  the  discussions  should  be 
confined.  The  committee  should  address  conmiunications  to  the  different  govern- 
ments, so  tliat  official  delegates  may  take  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Ck>ngress. 

The  first  number  of  my  Penitentiary  Beview  will,  if  nothing  hinders,  appear  in 
the  month  of  January  next.  My  first  article  will  treat  of  the  International  Peni- 
tentiary Ck>ngrees,  and  of  the  questions^which  ought,  in  my  view,  to  be  made  the 
order  of  the  day  therein.  ♦  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

Mr.  Fb.  Bbuuit,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  Denmark:  It  is  my  de- 
isided  conviction  that  the  disagreement  stiU  existing  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
beet  prison  system,  can  be  brought  to  an  end  only  through  free  discussion  by  men 
from  different  countries,  and  a  mutual  comparison  of  their  views  on  the  subject. 
For  this  reason  I  strongly  favor  the  proposed  congress,  especially  because  the 
resolutions  that  may  be  taken  by  it  will  unquestionably  have  great  weight  with 
the  governments  of  countries  in  which  reforms  are  in  contemplation ;  and,  also, 
because  they  will  give  an  impulse  to  improvements  which  a  single  individual,  from 
lack  of  authority,  would  not  be  able  to  effect  The  discussions  on  these  questions 
at  the  International  Congresses  of  Brussels  and  Franldbrt  were,  I  think,  oompara- 
tively  fruitless,  fix)m  the  &ct  that  up  to  tliat  time  little  experience  in  prison  disci- 
pline had  been  gained  in  Europe.  At  the  present  time  the  prospect  is  better,  as 
experiments  have  been  everywhere  inaugurated. 

Though  I  trust  that  I  should  be  able  to  suggest  several  vital  questions  regard- 
ing reform,  as  well  in  criminal  law  as  in  the  laws  of  punishment,  still  I  consider  it 
a  matter  of  importance  that  a  programme  be  prepared  and  distributed  in  circulars, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  returned  with  remarks  on  the  several  points  embodied 
therein ;  such  programme  to  be  afterward,  in  due  time,  laid  before  the  Congress 
in  the  form  of  questions  for  discussion.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  questions  to 
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be  considered  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  but  they  should  be  as  definite  as  possible 
in  order  to  prevent  diffusive  and  consequently  fruitless  discussions. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Stuabt,  CJorresponding  Secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Society  Ibr  the 
Moral  Amelioration  of  Prisoners:  The  Committee  of  the  Netherlands  Society  fbr 
Moral  Amelioration  of  Prisoners  has  authorized  me  to  declare  that  it  has  great 
sympathy  for  the  project,  and  hopes  to  take  part  in  it  Awaiting  the  decision,  we 
liope,  in  due  time,  to  indicate  our  questions  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Baron  Fbanz  ton  Holtzendorff,  ProfiBSSor  of  Law  in  the  Boyal  University  of 
Berlin,  Prussia,  and  Editor  of  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline:  The  plan 
to  convene  a  general  international  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prison 
question  is  excellent  There  is  a  large  amount  of  accumulated  experience,  gained 
in  different  countries,  which  ought  to  be  exchanged  by  the  most  prominent  adro- 
caAea  of  the  prison  cause. 

To  secure  a  successftd  issue,  two  points  would  be  essential : 

MrsL  To  select  a  proper  place  where  the  convention  should  meet 

Second.  To  make  sufficient  preparations  for  the  matters  to  form  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

Experience  has  shown,  that  any  place  of  public  meeting  that  might  be  chosen 
ei\joys  a  considerable  preponderance  when  people  are  indiscriminately  admitted 
as  members. 

Take  Brussels  and  Belgium,  the  adherents  of  Pennsylvanian  oellularism  would 
have  a  minority  by  the  natural  preponderance  of  the  Belgian  view.  Take  London, 
and  the  Belgians  would  complain  of  having  been  voted  down  by  the  representa- 
tives of  a  country  devoid  of  any  experience  as  to  long  terms  of  isolation.  In  Paris 
the  French  would  afford  no  information  at  all,  the  imperial  government  having 
made  no  decided  step  toward  prison  reform. 

The  best  plan,  perhaps,  would  be  to  select  Switzerland —Zurich  or  Geneva,  or 
some  such  place,  the  different  views  there  being  sufficiently  represented.  If  any 
resolutions  were  to  be  adopted  as  to  the  best  prison  system,  they  would  enjoy  the 
best  authority  when  discussed  on  the  neutral  gpround  of  Switzerland.  Then,  cer- 
tain questions  must  be  drawn  up  and  circulated  by  a  leading  conmiittee,  in  order 
to  make  them  known,  as  the  contemplated  subjects  of  discussion,  and  to  have 
them  considered  before  the  meeting.  Each  question  should  have  a  reporter,  to 
whom  information  might  be  sent  firom  any  country  represented  in  the  conference. 

Therefore,  the  term  between  the  invitations  to  be  addressed  to  prominent  gentle- 
men in  America  or  abroad,  and  the  term  of  the  meeting,  ought  to  be  long  enough  to 
aUow  of  sufficient  preparation. 

If  such  a  conference,  duly  prepared  and  conducted,  should  succeed  in  arriving  at 
certain  conclusions  as  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  some  methods  of  prison 
discipline,  you  would  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  old  world,  and  set  another 
example  of  the  bold  spirit  of  initiative  proceeding  from  the  new  world,  to  regulate 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  social  lifo. 

M.  KnT.T«Kii,  Director  of , the  Penitentiary  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark :  I  believe 
that  such  a  congress  would  be  useful,  as  questions  would  be  brought  forward  and 
considered,  of  great  interest  to  the  men  who  £Et vor  a  more  humane  and  reformatory 
treatment  of  criminals. 

3.  Zettera  from  GenUemen  m  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Charles  SuHirBB,  U.  S.  Senator:  I  took  much  interest  in  the  earlier 
congresses  on  prison  discipline,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  moving  again 
in  the  same  direction.  An  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  would  be  of  great  value. 

]^r.  Z.  B.  Bbookwat,  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
Michigan :  We  had  a  prison  conference  in  New  York  some  years  ago,  which 
resulted  in  little  practical  good.    Since  then  there  has  been  much  progress,  and 
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possibly  now  a  valuable  meeting  might  be  held.  Would  not  an  American  con- 
vention (say  in  1870)  be  a  good  means  of  preparation  for  the  international  congress 
(say  in  1871)  ?  Nothing  would  afford  me  such  pleasure  as  to  be  able  to  g^rasp  hands 
with  the  fellow-laborers  of  the  world  in  this  field.  Yet  such  a  fieeling  is  not  to 
influence  Judgment  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding  the  congress.  The  only 
question  is,  will  it  help  forward  the  work?  I  think  it  wiU,  if  we  are  properly 
prepared  for  it 

Gen.  Amos  Pilsburt,  Superintendent  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  and  the  oldest 
prison  officer  in  America,  having  seen  nearly  a  half  century's  service  in  that  capacity: 
I  heartily  approve  the  project  of  an  International  Congress  on  prison  discipline, 
and  am  convinced  that,  if  properly  conducted,  it  must  be  productive  of  great  good. 
The  only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is,  that  while  a  sprinkling  of  theorists  may  be 
very  useAil  in  animating  the  discussions  of  the  proposed  congress,  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  presence,  and  active  co-operation,  of  as  many  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen as  possible,  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  discipline  of  prisoners 
and  the  management  of  prisons.  Qovemments  and  peoples,  all  over  the  world, 
need  to  be  awakened  to  a  more  lively  interest  In  matters  so  vitally  important  to 
the  welfleure  of  society.  The  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  social  order  and  social  happiness,  philanthrophy  and  civilization, 
everywhere ;  and  yet  how  few,  even  of  professed  statesmen,  have  given  it  the  least 
degree  of  earnest  consideration.  [From  a  second  letter.]  The  scope  of  the  proposed 
congress  being  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  law  reform  as  well  as  prison  discipline, 
I  think  it  most  important  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  attendance,  as 
delegates,  not  only  of  experienced  prison  officers  flrom  all  civilized  countries,  but 
of  persons  weU  versed  in  the  practical  administration  of  criminal  Jurisprudence  by 
the  performance  of  official  duties,  either  as  prosecuting  attorneys  or  as  Judges  of 
criminal  courts.  This  suggestion  is  made  in  reiteration  of  a  similar  thought  in  my 
reply  to  your  first  circular,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  vital  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
it.  Observation  of  national  and  international  conventions  upon  other  subjects 
teaches  that  the  usefolness  of  such  meetings  is  often  impaired,  and  sometimes 
entirely  defeated,  by  their  Mling  under  the  control  of  visionary  theorists,  who, 
having  had  no  practical  experience,  can  achieve  no  practical  results.  I  may  speak 
earnestly  upon  this  point,  for,  as  you  know,  I  speak  disinterestedly,  since  my 
advanced  age  and  infirm  health  preclude  me  trom.  indulging  any  hope  of  being  able 
to  cross  the  ocean  to  attend  this  congress  myself,  much  as  I  approve  of  its  purpose. 
As  to  the  dty  in  which  it  should  be  held,  I  suppose  London  would  be  preferred 
by  most  of  the  delegates  from  North  America ;  and  a  very  good  reason  for  selecting 
tliat  place  is,  that  the  proceedings  would  be  more  promptly  and  fully  reported  in 
the  great  newspapers  published  there,  which  have  a  world-wide  drcnlation.  For 
this  reason  I  think  London  preferable  to  either  of  the  other  cities  mentioned.  But 
why  not  propose  New  York,  whose  press  rivals  in  enterprise  and  circulation  that 
of  any  city  in  Europe ;  and  perhaps  our  European  contemporaries  may  be  quite  as 
willing  to  visit  us  as  we  can  be  to  visit  them. 

So  important  a  meeting  should  not  be  brought  together  hastily ;  the  delegates 
should  have  ample  time,  after  their  appointment,  to  careftQly  prepare  what  they 
may  have  to  do  or  say,  and  I  therefore  think  that  the  congress  should  not  be  con- 
vened earlier  Uian  1871.  Mr.  Brockway's  suggestion,  that  a  preliminary  national 
convention  should  be  held,  strikes  me  very  favorably. 

Hon.  Gideon  Hatnes,  Warden  Massachusetts  State  Prison :  An  International 
Congress  on  Prison  Discipline  is  Just  what  is  required  at  the  present  time.  We 
have,  in  the  reports  of  the  various  institutions  and  associations  of  Europe  and 
America  that  have  investigated  tins  subject,  information,  statistics,  ikcts  and  sug- 
gestions never  before  collected,  which,  if  they  were  brought  together  and<iiscu8sed 
by  competent  men,  would  certainly  result  in  an  improved  order  of  prison  disci- 
pline throughout  the  world. 
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Samuel  ET/IOT,  LIi.D.,  President  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association: 
The  proposal  of  an  International  Congress  on  Prison  Discipline  is  one  that  cannot 
fidl  to  interest  erery  association  and  every  individual  to  whom  it  is  communicated. 
For  myseU;  I  tallj  sympathize  with  the  views  expressed  in  your  circular,  concern- 
ing the  beneficial  results  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  fh>m  such  a  convention. 

S.  G.  HowB,  M.  D.,  President  Massachusetts  Board  State  Charities :  Peculiar  and 
pressing  considerations  call  for  personal  conference  and  Joint  action  of  the  friends 
of  prison  reform  at  this  time.    By  all  means  let  us  come  together. 

Professor  Qoldwin  Smith:  The  suggesUon  of  an  International  Congress  on 
Prison  Discipline  strikes  me  as  one  whicli,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  great  benefits. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities: The  sooner  the  proposed  congress  is  held  the  better,  for  the  movement  in 
prison  reform  in  our  country  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  needs  to  be  guided  and 
enlightened  by  such  deliberations  as  would  be  had  at  such  a  gathering. 

Rev.  James  Woodworth,  Secretary  of  the  California  Prison  Commission :  I 
&vor  the  holding  of  the  proposed  International  Congress  for  various  reasons.  One 
is,  that  it  would  result  in  the  popularization  of  the  knowledge  already  gained  by 
experience.  Now  a  few  earnest,  intelligent  men,  in  a  given  locality,  will  apply 
themselves  to  the  subject,  and  work  out  results  which,  if  generally  known,  would 
be  of  incalculable  value;  and  yet,  outside  of  a  limited  section,  hardly  any  one  will 
be  the  wiser  for  it  all.  Men  will  still  plod  along  in  the  old  grooves,  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  any  advance  has  been  made.  Such  a  convention  as  the  one  proposed, 
and  the  reports  of  its  discussions  and  proceedings  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  widely 
published,  would  wake  the  people  up,  and  set  them  to  thinking,  and  to  acting,  too 

Again,  by  the  combination  of  ideas  new  ones  would  be  produced.  Just  as  new  com- 
pounds result  from  the  combination  of  various  substances  in  nature ;  and  the  stim- 
ulus thus  given  to  men's  minds  would  set  them  to  thinking  with  a  vigor  unknown 
before.  And  the  thinking  then  would  not  be  isolated,  as  it  too  often  has  been ;  but 
every  one  would  be  continually  reading,  investigating,  and  so  learning  what  others 
were  thinking  and  doing  on  the  same  subject.  This  convention  would  undoubt- 
edly be  followed  by  others— international,  national  and  state;  and  in  a  few  years 
we  should  all  be  surprised  and  ashamed  to  think  how  long  we  have  groped  in  com- 
parative darkness  in  regard  to  matters  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  general 
interests  of  society. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  dte  all  the  letters  received,  or  even  to  give 
-extracts  ttora  them.  The  other  gentlemen  in  our  country  who  have  responded 
favorably  (there  has  been  but  one  unfkvorable  and  one  non-committal)  are  the 
following :  Nathan  Allen,  member  Mass.  Board  State  Charities ;  Isaac  Bell,  for  him- 
self and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  New  York 
city ;  Julius  L.  Clarke,  late  Secretary  Mass.  Board  State  Charities ;  Samuel  Allin- 
son.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  J.  State  Reform  School ;  Rev.  A. 
G.  Byers,  Secretary  Ohio  Board  State  Charities ;  John  Stanton  Oould,  Chairman 
Prison  Committee  in  late  Constitutional  Convention,  New  York;  Jos.  Perkins, 
Member  Ohio  Board  State  Charities ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Secretary  Illinois  Board 
State  Charities;  G.  B.  Hubbell,  late  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison;  W.  W.  Rice, 
Warden  Maine  State  Prison ;  Charles  Bobbins,  Superintendent  Boston  House  of 
<:k>rrection;  Richard  Mathews,  Superintendent  Mass.  Nautical  Reform  School; 
M.  L.  Eldridge,  Assistant  Superintendent  Mass.  Nautical  Reform  School ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce,  Chaplain  New  York  House  of  Refuge ;  Rev.  M.  Ames,  Superintendent  and 
Chaplain  Mass.  Girls'  Industrial  Reform  School;  Charles  F.  Coffin,  President 
Board  Directors  Indiana  House  of  Refuge ;  F.  B.  Ainsworth,  Superintendent  Indi- 
;ana  House  of  Refuge ;  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  President  Board  Directors  Cincinnati 
House  of  RefUge,  for  himself  and  associates ;  A.  J.  Ourt,  Corresponding  Secretary 
Penn.  Board  State  Charities,  late  Clerk  Eastern  Penitentiary ;  Rev.  William  Clark, 
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late  Chairman  Prison  Committee  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire ;  Martin 
Heisey,  Warden  Iowa  State  Prison ;  A.  D.  Hendriokson,  Superintendent  Wisoonsin 
State  Reform  School ;  John  S.  Halloway,  late  Warden  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Penn. 
(now  deceased) ;  Bumham  Wardwell,  late  Warden  Virginia  Penitentiary ;  J.  Lu. 
Philbrick,  Warden  Kansas  State  Prison ;  Nelson  Yiall,  Warden  Bhode  Island 
State  Prison,  John  W.  Horn,  Warden  Maryland  State  Prison;  Rev.  D.  A. 
Wilson,  Warden  Missouri  State  Prison ;  G.  A.  Pollard,  Warden  Vermont  State 
Prison ;  H.  I.  Todd,  Warden  Kentucky  State  Prison ;  William  Smith,  Warden 
Alabama  State  Prison ;  Hon.  William  Holden,  Warden  California  State  Prison ; 
M.  P.  Berry,  Warden  Oregon  State  Prison;  H.  H.  Bingham,  Warden  Michigan 
State  Prison;  Z.  A.  Philips,  Warden  Mississippi  State  Prison;  Bey.  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  Chaplain  Indiana  State  Prison;  O.  E.  Howe,  Superintendent  Ohio 
State  Reform  Farm  School;  Israel  E.  Jones,  Superintendent  New  York  House 
of  Refuge ;  Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch,  Superintendent  Connecticut  State  Reform  School ; 
L.  H.  Sheldon,  Superintendent  N.  J.  State  Reform  School ;  P.  Caldwell,  Super- 
intendent Louisville  House  of  Reftige ;  T.  H.  Nevin,  President  Board  of  Inspectors 
Western  Penitentary,  Penn. ;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Penn. ;  Henry  Villard,  Secretary  American  Social  Science  Association ;  Dr. 
Edwin  M.  Snow,  Secretary  R.  I.  Board  State  Charities ;  CoL  M.  Martin,  Warden 
Florida  State  Prison ;  F.  S.  W.  Gleason,  Superintendent  St.  Louis  House  of  Reftige, 
Missouri :  and  Gen.  J.  C.  Stolbrand,  Warden  South  Carolina  State  Prison. 

II.   Questions  Suggested  for  Discussion  at  the  Intbenational 

Penitentiary  Congress. 

The  following  questions  are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing  (Jointly 
with  the  letters  given  above)  the  direction  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the  students 
of  penal  science,  and  the  workers  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  are  turned  at  the 
present  time. 

By  Gov.  Chambbrlain,  of  Maine. 

1.  The  proper  employment  of  prisoners. 

By  Miss  Mart  Cabpbnter,  Eng^d. 

2.  Cumulative  punishments. 

8.  Treatment  of  habitual  criminals. 

4.  Special  treatment  for  female  prisoners. 

5.  Separate  prisons  for  Ufe-sentenoed  prisoners. 

6.  Abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

By  Mr.  Commissioner  M.  D.  Hh-l,  England. 

7.  Expediency  of  putting  an  end  to  "  Time  Sentences.'* 

8.  The  relation  of  prison  labor  to  free  labor. 

9.  The  practical  value  of  deterrents,  with  a  view  of  estimating  the  expediency 

of  crippling  or  embarrassing  reformatory  action,  when  it  interferes  with  deterrent 

discipline. 

By  Sir  Waltbr  Cropton,  C.  B.,  England. 

10.  Sentences. 

11.  Tickets  of  license. 

12.  Supervision  and  registration  of  habltoal  criminals. 

18.  The  mark  system. 

14.  Classification. 

15.  Prisoners'  aid  societies. 

16.  Prison  labor. 

By  Miss  Florbngb  NiGHTHfOALB,  EnglaiWI, 

17.  Restitution  as  an  element  in  criminal  punishment 

By  Sir  JoHK  Bowbikg,  England^ 
IS.  The  oonstruotion  of  prisons. 

19.  Prison  statistics. 
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20  Cost  and  produce  of  prisoners. 

21.  Results  of  prison  discipline,  pecuniary  and  moraL 

22.  The  power  of  wise  administration. 

28.  Prison  punishments.  ^ 

24^  Rewards  to  prisoners. 

26.  Classiflcation  in  prisons. 

By  Fredebio  Hill,  Esq.,  England. 
20.  Should  the  period  of  imprisonment  be  fixed  according  to  the  exactitude  of 
the  particular  offence  of  which  a  person  may  be  convicted,  or  according  to  tho 
offender's  habits,  and  the  time  necessary  for  changing  those  habits,  and,  if  needftil, 
for  teaching  liim  a  trade  or  other  means  of  getting  an  honest  living  ? 

27.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  unwillingness  to  work  is  a  cause  of  crime,  is 
it  wise  to  stigmatize  hard  labor  as  degrading,  by  making  it,  as  is  now  often  th& 
case,  a  distinguishing  part  of  the  sentence  ? 

28.  Ought  not  every  prisoner  who  needs  hard  labor  as  part  of  the  discipline 
necessary  for  his  cure,  to  be  subjected  to  such  labor,  although  his  sentence  be 
silent  on  that  point  ? 

29.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  offence  show  that  it  is  casual,  should  not  the 
punishment  be  a  fine  or  the  requirement  of  securities  ?  *  and  should  not  imprison- 
ment be  reserved  for  those  who  are  judged  to  be  in  need  of  reformatory  discipline  ? 

80.  Should  unproductive  work,  such  as  the  tread-mill  and  crank  labor,  in  which 
the  power  is  turned  to  no  useftd  purpose,  and  which  is  therefore  degrading,  form 
any  part  of  prison  discipline? 

81.  Is  it  not  possible,  under  good  regulations,  to  provide  that  punishments  for 
misconduct  in  prison  shall  be  such  as  naturally  arise  fh>m  the  offences— as, 
for  example,  loss  of  some  of  the  day's  food  in  case  of  idleness ;  or,  separation,  for  a 
time,  when  the  culprit  has  exercised  a  bad  influence  over  other  prisoners— so  as  to 
avoid  the  use  of  artificial  punishments? 

82.  Under  good  arrangements,  ought  not  all  able-bodied  priaoners  (except  those 
conunitted  for  very  short  periods)  to  earn  the  fall  cost  of  their  imprisonment, 
including  a  share  of  the  salaries  of  officers  and  all  other  expenses? 

83.  Is  it  expedient  when  due  preventives  can  be  taken  against  abuse,  and  when 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  can,  by  such  an  arrangement,  be  made  more  lucrative,  to 
engage  contractors  for  whom  the  prisoners  shall  work  ? 

84.  Is  piece-work  desirable  in  prisons  ? 

85.  Is  it  expedient  to  allow  prisoners  a  share  of  their  earnings?  and,  if  so,  under 
what  regulations? 

86.  Is  it  politic  in  these  regtilations  to  encourage  every  prisoner  to  do  what  he 
can  toward  making  reparation  for  the  wrong  he  has  conmiitted,  and  toward  the 
support  of  his  &mily  while  he  is  in  prison ;  and  is  it  not  wise  to  endeavor,  in 
every  way,  to  raise  the  prisoner's  objects  beyond  selfish  indulgence,  and  ta 
generate  in  him  that  feeling  of  self-respect  to  which  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American 
prison  reformer.  Justly  attached  so  much  importance  ? 

87.  Should  prisoners  be  kept  individually  separate,  however  long  the  period  of 
their  confinement?    If  not,  to  what  extent  should  such  separation  be  carried? 

88.  Is  it  desirable  to  bring  into  general  use  such  plans  as  those  adopted  in  Ire- 
land for  gradually  preparing  prisoners  for  Uieir  liberty  before  making  that  liberty 
oomplete?  ^ 

89.  Is  not  the  chief  requisite  for  the  good  and  suocessjfttl  management  of  a  prison 
a  zealous  and  well  qualified  governor?  and  is  it  not  desirable  that  those  whe 
are  intrusted  with  its  supervision  should  content  themselves  with  laying  down 
general  principles  of  discipline,  and  then  carefiilly  observing  whether  these  princi- 
ples are  acted  upon,  and  what  are  the  results  of  the  governor's  management?  And 
in  order  to  render  hUa  responsibility  complete,  should  not  the  governor  be  intrusted 

*  Except  thoM  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  fine  or  to  give  the  seourttlea. 
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with  the  selection  of  all  his  subordinate  officers,  and  with  the  determination  of  all 
minor  matters? 

40.  Is  not  an  efficient  poor  law  which,  immediately  on  application,  shall  give  food 
«nd  shelter  to  every  one  who  may  be  willing  to  work,  and  to  subject  himself  to  the 
rules  of  a  well  ordered  work-house,  essential  to  the  prevention  of  crime  as  a 
necessary  supplement  to  any  system  of  prison  discipline  ? 

41.  Are  there  any  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  into  effect  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment for  life  ? 

42.  Is  capital  punishment  either  necessary  or  politic  in  countries  where  there  is 
a  stable  and  efficient  government,  and  where  imprisonment  for  life  can  be  carried 
into  effect? 

By  Wm.  TalijAC?k,  England. 

43.  Remunerative  labor  viewed  as  a  reformatory  and  deterrent  discipline. 

44.  The  expediency  or  non-expediency  of  capital  punishment 

45.  The  limits  of  separate  confinements. 

46.  The  question  of  associating  private  persons  or  the  agents  of  philanthropio 
bodies  with  government  officers,  in  carrying  out  the  reform  of  prisoners. 

47.  The  disposal  of  prisoners  after  release. 

48.  The  extent  to  which  criminal  treatment  should  take  cognizance  of  criminal's 
antecedents,  as  neglected  education,  drunken  parents,  physical  weakness,  defect- 
ive, mental  capacity,  Ac.,  Ac. 

49.  The  extent  to  which  governments  should  repress  the  causes  of  crime,  especi- 
ally fiAcilities  for  drunkenness,  dancing  and  musical  saloons,  willftd  neglect  of 
education  on  the  part  of  parents,  Ac 

By  G.  W.  Hastinos,  Esq.,  England. 

50.  Sentences  of  convicted  criminals. 

51.  Supervision  over  discharged  prisoners. 

52.  Registration  of  criminals. 

53.  Labor  of  prisoners. 

By  Charles  P.  Boubke,  Ireland. 

54.  The  best  classification  of  prisoners. 

55.  The  treatment  of  old  offenders  and  habitual  criminals. 

56.  The  concentration  of  prisoners,  or  otherwise. 

57.  Whether  the  system  of  local  or  government  management  is  preferable. 

58.  The  proper  amount  of  hard  labor  to  be  performed  in  a  day  by  a  "  hard  labor 
prisoner.** 

59.  The  nature  and  degree  of  punishment  most  calculated  to  deter  the  prisoner 
from  returning  to  crime. 

60.  The  best  system  of  granting  the  ticket  of  leave  and  of  supervision  while  on 
leave. 

61.  The  proper  amount  of  encouragement  to  good  behavior  through  marks,  and 
a  participation  in  the  profits  of  labor. 

62.  The  treatment  suited  to  Juveniles,  both  In  Jail  and  at  reformatories. 

63.  The  best  code  of  statutable  prison  rules. 

64.  Capital  punishment. 

By  John  Lentaionr,  Esq.,  Ireland. 

65.  The  relation  between  insanity  and  crime. 

66.  The  condition  of  the  body  as  predisposing  to  certain  classes  of  crime. 

67.  Whether  all  sentences  to  imprisonment,  short  as  well  as  long,  should  not  be 
followed  by  discharge  on  license. 

By  Captain  E.  F.  Du  Cane,  England. 

68.  The  employment  of  prisoners,  industrially  or  otherwise,  during  their 
imprisonment. 

69.  The  registration  and  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners. 

70.  The  possibility  of  making  sentences  uniform. 
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71.  The  question  of  rtqpping  orime  at  ito  aouiee  bj  remoriiig  ohildren  from  oor- 
mpt  inflaenoes. 

By  S.  A.  BCuLBDiTXy  Ceneda. 

72.  Is  it  right  that  induairial  labor  should  be  used  as  a  mode  of  punishment  for 
prisoners? 

7a.  Should  penal  or  umproduetim  labor,  as  the  orank  or  shot-drOl,  be  used  as  a 
mode  of  punishment? 

B J  M.  BoNinnnuiB  db  Mabsanot,  France. 

74.  Reorganization,  amelioration  and  simpUfleation  of  penal  laws,  with  avlew  to  i^ 
repression,  prompt,  strong,  humane  and  reformatory. 

75.  The  beet  means  of  preventing  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

76.  The  propagation  of  popular  instruction,  also  of  moral  and  rellgioas  educatloti, 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  crime. 

77.  The  supreme  importance  of  the  repression  and  reformation  of  young  delin- 
quents. 

78.  Tiie  establishment  of  criminal  registers  {easiers  judieUMres)^  which,  as  the 
only  effectual  means  of  proving  relapses,  ought  to  oonatitute  one  of  the  bases  of 
the  reorganization  of  criminal  procedure. 

78.  The  amendment  and  reformation  of  criminala  according  to  the  Irish  system* 

80.  The  beet  system  for  the  rehabilitation  of  convicts. 

By  M.  A.  CoBKB,  France. 

81.  Does  criminality  offer,  as  regards  each  prisoner,  special  and  individual  dtmr* 
acteristios?  (In  that  ease  It  would  be  necessary  to  suli^ect  each  to  a  different  disci- 
pline.) Does  it  offer,  on  the  contrary,  as  regards  nearly  all,  a  common  character? 
(In  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  this  common  character.) 

82.  Personal  liberty  being  a  right  as  respectable  as  the  right  of  property,  ought 
not  society  to  indemnify  the  citizen  who  has  been  ux\{ustly  imprisoned,  as  it  indem- 
nifies the  citizen  firom  whom  it  has  taken  his  field  or  his  house  for  some  pubUc  use? 

By  Z.  R.  Brookwat,  Michigan. 
88.  The  true  scope  of  the  term  "  reformation,*'  aa  applied  to  criminals— what 
practical  results  may  reasonably  be  sought? 

84.  The  comparative  value  and  true  relation  of  repression  and  cultivation  as 
agencies  in  reforming  prisoners. 

85.  The  proper  organization  of  prisons. 

86.  The  duty  of  society  to  discharged  convicts. 

87.  The  conditions  and  characteristics  of  an  efficient  prison  administration. 

By  A.  J.  OuBT,  M.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

88.  What  causes  principally  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime? 

89.  Would  not  greater  uniformity  In  the  length  of  sentences  be  desirable? 

90.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  establish  prison  societies  in  every  State,  and 
auxiliaries  in  every  large  county,  and  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  parent  society  at 
stated  periods? 

91.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  uniformity  in  prison  registers,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  same  published  at  regular  periods  ? 

By  Hon.  Wm.  HoiJ>Eir,  California. 

92.  Does  not  a  rigorous  discipline— such  as  depriving  convicts  of  the  right  to 
converse  with  one  another— have  a  tendency  to  break  down  their  manhood,  make 
them  sullen,  morose  and  misanthropic,  and  thereby  lessen  the  chances  of  refor- 
mation? 

By  Z.  A.  Phiufs,  Esq.,  MississippL 
98.  Progressive  classification. 

By  L.  H.  Shbldon,  New  Jersey. 
94.  The  moral  influence  of  confinement  by  bolts,  bars  and  walla  upon  the  young 
in  our  reformatories. 
{Senate  No.  21.]  49 
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By  Hon.  JKa  Stanton  Qovj^d,  K0W  York. 
06.  The  tme  objeot  of  pablio  punishment 

96.  Origin  of  the  right  to  infliot  pablio  punishment. 

By  S.  G.  HowB,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

97.  Abandonment  of  the  idea  of  administering  prisons  as  punitive  agencies. 

By  Chablbs  F.  Ck>FFiN,  Indiana. 
96.  The  propriety  of  so  arranging  the  laws  as  to  commit  transgressors  indefinUeip 
until  released  by  a  board,  and  can  such  laws  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  abuse? 
99.  The  pardoning  power.  • 

100.  Jb punishment  for  crime  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State? 

101.  If  so,  wliat  relation  should  it  bear  to  reform  ? 

102.  The  question  of  economy  as  connected  with  boys'  and  girls'  reformatories., 
loa.  The  death  penalty. 

By  Joseph  Pxbkins,  Esq.,  Ohio. 
Id  How  extensively  may  the  shortening  of  sentenoes  for  good  c(mduct  be  in- 
troduced into  the  criminal  code  ? 

105.  Shoiild  all  convicted  persons  labor  during  sentence? 

106.  How  Ikr  should  they  be  allowed  to  realise,  for  the  benefit  of  their  ftunilies, 
or  their  own  ftitnre  help,  the  product  of  their  labor  ? 

107.  Should  educational,  moral  and  religioas  advantages  be  afforded  to  all  con- 
fined persons? 

108.  How  Ihr  can  the  "Irish  System"  be  adopted  in  the  United  States? 

109.  What  should  be  done  for  discharged  convicts? 

By  Rev.  Fbed.  H.  Wines,  nUnolik 

110.  Codification  of  criminal  law. 

111.  Need  of  uniformity  in  the  statisticB  of  crime  and  punishment— how  can  It 
be  secured? 

m.   YOTB  ON  THE  PlAOB  AND  TdCE  OF  HoLDING  THE  OONOBESS. 

Of  the  persons  fix>m  whom  letters  were  received,  fifty-nine  only  expressed  their 
wishes  as  to  the  place  of  the  congress,  and  but  fifty  as  to  the  time.  Of  the  59  votes  for 
the  place,  89  were  given  for  London;  8  for  Paris;  7  for  Dublin;  2  for  Brussels;  2 
for  New  York ;  and  1  for  either  Geneva  or  Zurich,  In  Switzerland.  As  regards  the 
time,  27  voted  for  1871  or  1872;  the  remaining  28  for  1870. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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